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Prolegomena  and  Interpretation 

In  1905,  eight  years  after  graduation,  the  editor  of  this  volume  gave  the 
Alumni  Address  at  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University.  Hermon 
F.  Bell  was  a  listener  as  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class.  The  subject  of 
this  pronouncement  was  "The  Content  of  Revelation."  *  Reflecting  that 
period  of  transition,  it  took  a  broad  sweep  beyond  earlier  views  of 
Biblical  inspiration  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 

The  Yale  spirit  was  conducive  to  inquiry  and  freedom  of  thought  and 
while  the  address  elicited  considerable  discussion,  its  thesis  was  not 
vigorously  challenged.  During  the  following  period  there  was  restlessness 
at  Yale  and  some  other  schools  of  theology.  The  ministry  was  losing 
ground  in  the  colleges  and  some  of  the  theological  institutions  became 
disturbed  by  it.  The  writer  was  a  member  of  an  Alumni  Advisory  Com- 
mittee of  the  Yale  faculty  and  a  moderately  successful  effort  was  made, 
by  visiting  colleges,  to  bring  students  to  the  ministry  and  to  Yale.f 
Other  seminaries  pursued  similar  measures.  Two  currents  were  related  to 
each  other :  the  increase  of  a  marked  change  in  theology  and  the  decreas- 
ing interest  in  institutional  religion  in  the  colleges. -Following  his  address 
at  Yale  in  1905,  the  writer  was  consulted  by  several  students  who  were 
in  doubt  about  following  the  ministry.  In  most  cases  the  problem  was 
to  be  traced  back  to  the  college.  Among  these  instances  was  that  of  the 
student  who  has  expressed  his  religious  faith  in  the  anthology  which  is 
the  heart  of  this  volume. 

In  January,  1907,  Hermon  Bell  appeared  at  the  Congregational  par- 
sonage in  South  Norwalk,  to  interview  the  speaker  who  had  addressed 
his  class  in  1905.  He  had  felt  sure  that  if  he  sought  ordination  to  the 
Gospel  ministry  by  a  Congregational  Council  he  would  be  rejected.  His 
feeling  was  based  directly  upon  the  difficulties  he  had  in  obtaining  a 
temporary  license  to  preach.  The  usual  time  for  obtaining  such  tempo- 

f      Jh^t7?6  Infinite  Affection,  Charles  S.  Macfarland.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  1907.  Chap- 
ter VII,   'The  Spirit  of  God." 

TT  .  t  S?e  T}e  Christian  Ministry  and  the  Social  Order,  Charles  S.  Macfarland    Yale 
University  Press,  1908. 
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rary  license  was  near  the  end  of  the  middle,  that  is  the  second,  year.  At 
that  time  Bell  had  been  advised  to  give  further  thought  to  his  theology 
and  renew  his  application  after  doing  so,  at  the  end  of  senior  year.  He 
had  then  received  the  temporary  license  but  only  with  great  difficulty 
and  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  one  of  the  three  committee  members, 
who  had  been  his  teacher  of  Hebrew  language  and  literature  at  the 
Seminary.  His  answers  to  questions  on  his  views  of  the  person  and  nature 
of  Jesus  had  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  of  his  own  accord  he  had  aban- 
doned any  thought  of  Congregational  ordination.  He  had  in  fact  been 
accepted  by  the  Unitarian  body  in  1906. 

He  was  a  guest  at  the  writer's  home  for  Saturday  and  Sunday  for 
earnest  and  protracted  conference.  While  the  Congregational  body  was, 
to  his  mind,  not  prevailingly  theistic,  the  Unitarian  was  too  vague  in  its 
theology.  As  the  writer  recalls  these  conversations,  it  was  his  judgment 
that,  for  the  immediate  moment,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  this  pro- 
foundly thoughtful  man  in  the  conventional  ministry  of  that  day.  He 
felt  a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  as  he  took  leave  of  this  young  "Nicodemus" 
with  his  deeply  earnest  quest  for  truth.  (The  Gospel  of  St.  John  III.) 
The  visitor  was  advised  to  continue  the  pursuit  and  meanwhile  be  con- 
tent to  serve  his  fellowmen  by  other  means  than  those  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that,  in  a  time  of  enlarging  conceptions  in 
theology,  he  would  revise  and  adjust  his  partially  formulated  views, 
within  the  broad  area  of  the  Congregational  churches.  It  looked,  how- 
ever, as  though  he  had  completely  broken  with  Christian  tradition,  even 
under  the  new  and  broader  form  that  it  was  taking.  Just  now,  in  his 
mind  every  theological  tenet  of  Christianity,  except  its  theistic  primacy, 
was  to  be  negatived,  doubted  or  modified.  The  current  tendency  to  hold 
old  expressions  of  faith  in  new  lights  he  felt  to  be  intellectual  dishonesty. 
It  was  all  either-or.  As  the  writer  said  to  his  wife  after  this  young 
student  had  left,  "the  Christian  ministry  and  teaching  may  have  lost  a 
man  with  the  type  of  mind  that  is  needed  today — one  to  whom  God 
is  the  'real  presence'  in  human  life." 


A  FORTY-YEAR  QUEST  FOR  TRUTH 

Four  decades  had  passed  since  those  conversations  in  South  Norwalk 
when,  in  1947,  the  writer  received  from  Hermon  F.  Bell  the  manu- 
script of  the  body  of  this  volume.  The  sender  made  no  reference  to  the 
events  of  1905  and  1907,  but  simply  asked  an  expression  of  judgment 
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as  to  its  value,  and  whether  or  not  it  was  worthy  of  publication.  But 
the  signature  to  the  brief  letter  awakened  recollection,  although  the  re- 
ceiver had  not  heard  from  Mr.  Bell  throughout  those  years.  Reference 
to  his  guest  book  and  diary  confirmed  this  feeling  and  gradually  the  sub- 
stance of  the  story  came  back  to  memory.  Here  was  a  volume  which  had 
been  gathered  through  forty  years  of  the  life,  reading  and  thinking  of 
the  "Nicodemus"  of  1907. 

This  anthology,  in  its  wide  range  and  depth,  concentrated  upon  one 
profound  concept,  has  few  equals  of  its  type.  As  such  it  needs  to  be 
associated  with  the  lives  and  experiences  of  the  classic  writers  whose 
thought  has  been  assembled  in  a  cumulative  and  progressive  form.  Still 
more  it  is  an  expression  of  fifty  years  of  the  thought  of  our  "Nicodemus" 
in  his  unending  search  for  God  and  His  truth  and  should  have  its  in- 
terpretation in  that  light.  The  title  might  have  been  "the  biography  of 
a  mind  and  soul."  To  these  ends  the  editor,  as  both  narrator  and  critic, 
hopes  he  is  making  a  contribution,  that  this  may  be  a  living  book. 

Hermon  F.  Bell,  born  in  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  May  11,  1880,  son  of 
William  H.  Bell  and  Annie  M.  Rich,  was  reared  in  a  typical  New  Eng- 
land home.  His  father,  a  New  Englander  of  Scotch  parentage,  was  a 
middle  class  business  man,  deeply  religious  and  active  in  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  He  appreciated  good  preaching,  supported  missions,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  The  father's  theology  would  probably  today  classify  him  as  a 
"fundamentalist,"  but  he  was  not  narrow  or  illiberal  in  outlook.  He 
served  variously  as  a  Sunday  School  Superintendent  and  for  long  periods 
as  a  Deacon.  The  mother,  of  old  New  England  and  English  ancestry, 
was  an  active  Methodist,  and  a  church  organist,  at  the  time  of  mar- 
riage. 

Hermon,  at  the  age  of  11,  became  a  communicant  at  Piedmont  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Worcester,  of  which  David  O.  Mears,  a  moderate 
liberal  in  theology,  was  pastor.  Of  his  early  religious  life  he  says :  "Re- 
ligion or  theology,  while  serious,  never  became  a  gloomy  affair  as  so 
many  'liberals'  allege  was  the  case  under  Calvinism  (and  I  suppose  we 
were  in  that  religious  tradition).  Sunday  was  very  strictly  observed  but 
it  was  a  joyous  and  happy  day  rather  than  the  reverse.  All  of  us  looked 
forward  to  that  afternoon  as  the  highlight  of  the  week.  We  played  Bible 
games,  largely  questions  and  quizzes  of  all  kinds.  The  family  was  all  in 
this  way  exceedingly  familiar  with  the  Bible — could  name  all  of  its 
books  and  the  number  of  chapters  in  each  and  all  the  characters  men- 
tioned, not  only  those  more  prominently  portrayed  but  all  sorts  of  briefly 
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mentioned  personalities.  We  had  Kitto  on  the  Bible  and  I  used  to  ponder 
over  that."  * 

Hermon  attended  high  school  in  Worcester  and  later  in  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island.  His  father,  who  had  been  unable  to  have  the  liberal  education 
he  had  wanted,  sought  the  best  for  his  children  and  his  son  was  entered 
at  Amherst  College  in  1898,  at  18.  Bell  was  an  unusual  student,  had  no 
athletic  bent  and  no  interest  in  "fraternity"  life.  Reverses  suffered  by  his 
father  necessitated  strict  economy  on  the  part  of  both  parents  and  son. 

Amherst  and  other  non-sectarian  colleges  were  at  that  time  already 
becoming  less  influenced  by  traditional  religion  and  Bell  tells  us  that, 
while  there  had  been  no  marked  change  in  the  recognition  of  religious 
observances,  "intellectual  life  was  outgrowing  religion"  at  Amherst  as 
early  home-training  became  a  decreasing  influence.  He  had  little  interest 
in  the  services  except  "when  there  were  good  preachers  of  intellectual 
ability."  While  not  conscious  of  the  transition  his  "early  religious  ex- 
perience became  a  lessening  factor"  in  thought  and  life.  He  took  no 
courses  in  Biblical  study  and  "had  not  the  slightest  idea"  of  becoming 
a  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

Bell's  preferences  were  the  classics,  mathematics,  the  sciences  and 
philosophy  and  we  shall  see  that  these  predilections  largely  account  for 
his  subsequent  experiences  in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  a  theological 
seminary.  Looking  forward  to  enrollment  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  his  ready  grasp  of  mind  and  complete  immersion  in  his 
studies  enabled  him  to  graduate  from  Amherst  at  the  end  of  three  years, 
in  1901,  at  the  age  of  21.  He  was  at  Amherst  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


A  LIFE  WORK  IS  CHOSEN 

At  the  end  of  a  year  in  civil  engineering  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, our  subject  made  a  sudden  decision  which  determined  his  future 
thinking.  In  1902,  to  the  surprise  of  his  former  teachers  and  fellow  stu- 
dents at  Amherst,  he  entered  the  Divinity  School  of  Yale  University. 
This  event  brings  us  back  to  the  episodes  narrated  as  we  began  our  story 
and  also  to  earlier  experiences  at  Amherst  which  account  for  this  sudden 
change  in  the  course  of  Bell's  intellectual  and  religious  life  to  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  anthology  assembled  in  this  volume. 

During  his  first  two  years  at  Amherst,  Bell  had  felt  no  interest  in 

*  Quotations  are  from  memoranda  by  Hermon  F.  Bell. 
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philosophy  which  in  any  event  could  not  be  elected  in  those  two  years, 
and  because  of  the  remoteness  of  his  life  from  that  of  his  fellow  students, 
he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  classes  in  that  field  led  by  Professor 
Charles  E.  Garman  which  have  become  a  tradition  of  Amherst  life.  He 
became  conscious  of  Garman's  influence  among  students  of  the  higher 
grade  and  thinking  at  the  beginning  of  his  last  year.  He  persuaded 
Garman  to  let  him  take  philosophy  as  an  extra  course,  an  event  that 
ultimately  reshaped  his  thought  and  experience  as  reflected  throughout 
this  book. 

The  writer  recalls  the  controversy  over  Garman  during  this  and  the 
succeeding  period,  in  ecclesiastical  and  theological  circles.  Some  of  the 
writer's  classmates  at  Yale  Divinity  School,  who  had  come  under  Gar- 
man's  potent  influence,  brought  the  Amherst  tradition  to  Yale  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  course  in  systematic  theology  of  the  Divinity  School. 
The  Amherst  men,  in  contrast  to  most  students,  had  an  incipient  system 
of  philosophy  which  had  become  a  determining  factor  in  their  thinking. 
Garman  and  his  teaching  became  subjects  of  discussion  in  standard 
theological  schools  and  it  is  reported  that  in  one  he  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  prayer.  In  view  of  the  central  part  of  this  philosopher  in 
this  volume,  and  the  years  of  anxiety  caused  to  our  subject,  let  us  hear 
from  the  latter,  as  he  looks  back  across  years  of  intellectual  storm  and 
conflict.  It  is  a  lesson  in  the  potential  possibilities  in  a  college  teacher 
of  philosophy — for  the  few  who  do  not  today  skip  courses  of  the  pro- 
founder  type.  Bell  says: 

What  a  tragedy  it  would  have  been  for  me  if  I  had  not  at  the  last  minute 
gotten  into  Garman's  course!  How  dreary  and  meaningless  life  would  have  been! 
Some  would  ask, — in  view  of  all  the  anxiety  Garman's  course  caused  me — would 
I  not  have  been  better  off  without  it?  No,  it  was  worth  far  more  than  it  cost  me 
in  grief  and  in  trouble.  From  that  day  on  it  has  been  my  great  ground  of  all  that 
is  best  and  most  worth  while.  In  Garman's  class  I  had  an  entire  new  thought,  a 
changed  mental  and  spiritual  outlook,  too  strong  to  follow  anything  else.  Garman 
did  not  teach  theology  and  I  don't  know  just  why  I  became  so  much  concerned 
and,, interested  in  the  theological  implications  of  Garman's  method.  His  course 
was  largely  concerned  with  methods — the  ability  to  weigh  evidence.  He  did 
not  teach  a  system,  whatever  implications  may  have  been  inherent  in  his 
methods. 

I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  Garman  did  not  hold  to  the  essentials  of 
Christian  theology.  He  always  implied  that  it  was  a  matter  of  studying  the  his- 
torical and  other  evidence.  It  always  seemed  to  me  that  on  the  Incarnation,  Virgin 
Birth  and  Resurrection,  he  believed  these  doctrines  would  be  supported  by  study 
of  the  evidence.  My  one  explanation  is  that  he  was  probably  twenty-five  years 
behind  in  their  testimony.  But  when  I  came  to  look  at  the  evidence,  it  seemed 
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very  weak  or  negative  so  I  discarded  it  and  rested  upon  the  position  I  had  from 
Garman  and  philosophy.  After  I  had  made  this  decision  everything  seemed  clearer 
and  better.  I  got  the  positive  from  Garman  and  the  negative  from  Yale. 

While  it  seems  preferable  to  the  writer  to  let  Bell's  testimony  stand 
for  itself  without  further  exposition,  he  cannot  forbear  asking  the  ques- 
tion: can  any  philosophy  end  without  leading  into  a  theology  that  an- 
swers the  questions  which  Professor  Garman  left  without  solution?  To 
this  we  shall  later  return.  Our  main  concern  is  with  the  final  determining 
years  at  Yale  Divinity  School  which  again  takes  us  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  this  narrative.  We  shall  have  Bell's  free-hand  drawing  of  the 
theological  curriculum  of  the  period.  This  student  says  he  went  to  Yale 
expecting  "to  find  there  the  historical  evidences  that  would  tie  together 
both  the  Christian  faith  and  the  beliefs  grounded  in  philosophy."  He  did 
not.  "Trends  were  away  from  the  metaphysical  Christ."  Liberal  theology 
"seemed  always  taking  away  something."  We  get  an  intimation  of  a 
depth  of  thinking  which  unhappily  was  not  common  in  that  day,  as  he 
said  later:  "At  the  seminary  the  Christian  element  was  becoming  less 
and  less.  Somehow  or  other  a  great  deal  depended  or  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  Resurrection.  Spiritual  resurrection  appeared  to  me  like  a  play 
upon  words  and  could  apply  to  others  as  well  as  to  Jesus.  I  remember 
distinctly  how  after  about  two  years  at  Yale,  I  definitely  threw  over- 
board belief  in  the  Resurrection.  I  did  so  just  as  I  was  entering  the 
dormitory  from  the  court  yard.  Clearing  away  that  doctrine  helped  im- 
measurably." Evidently  Hermon  Bell  was  a  lone  soul,  paying  little  but 
formal  attention  to  classes,  reading  in  the  ample  library  and  adding 
philosophy  to  philosophy  by  courses  under  the  master  mind  of  George 
T.  Ladd  in  the  University. 

During  the  second  year  Bell's  theology  became  positive  and  satisfy- 
ing to  him.  In  the  following  summer  he  supplied  two  churches  in  Gays- 
ville  and  Pittsfield,  Vermont.  His  sermons  were  evidently  affirmative 
and  acceptable.  Services  were  held  for  a  third  congregation  in  an  un- 
churched community  and  he  says,  "I  became  convinced  that  my  the- 
ology had  great  evangelical  possibilities  and  human  appeal."  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  preacher  said  nothing  as  to  what  he  did  not  believe. 
There  was  enough  in  what  he  did  to  meet  the  religious  needs  of  his 
congregations. 

One  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Bell's  reactions  to  Yale  Divinity 
School  should  have  been  so  largely  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  narrator 
who,  in  his  autobiography  says:  "For  me  Yale  means,  in  all  reality, 
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Lux  et  Veritas."  *  The  chief  limitations  of  our  subject  during  this  period 
may  have  been  his  failure  to  associate  on  ample  human  terms  with  his 
fellow  students  and  more  especially  the  neglect  of  intimate  conference 
with  his  teachers.  Isolated  thinking  is  often  pursued  in  a  void  and  leads 
to  misunderstanding.  He  and  his  teachers  were  speaking  different  lan- 
guages. Members  of  his  classes  at  Amherst  and  Yale  tell  the  writer  that 
they  remember  him  only  as  "a  quietly  serious,  thoughtful  and  eager 
spirit,"  "an  outstanding  scholar,"  an  "unselfish  man"  and  "a  real  Chris- 
tian gentleman,"  for  whom  they  had  "high  regard."  The  Yale  faculty 
was  then  in  a  period  of  transition  from  seasoned  to  new  professors,  and 
was  not  as  strong  as  before  and  as  it  became  soon  after.  Moreover, 
philosophy  was  not  a  major  study  at  the  Divinity  School  and  that  was 
the  one  and  almost  only  branch  that  Bell  cared  much  about.  The  whole 
scene  became  dismal  to  him  in  contrast  to  Garman's  classes  at  Amherst. 
All  the  psychological  influences  were  against  such  a  man  and  mind.  His 
only  real  companion  was  his  philosophy — a  fellowship  confined  to  his 
own  mind  and  those  of  absent  spirits. 

During  the  third  year  at  Yale  the  final  test  came.  The  young  student 
wanted,  more  than  ever,  to  teach  or  to  preach,  or  to  do  the  former 
through  the  latter  means.  He  came  before  a  committee  of  the  New  Haven 
Association  of  Congregational  Churches  for  licensure.  Here  is  his  reveal- 
ing story:  "It  was  not  strange  that  the  committee  hardly  felt  like 
passing  me ;  all  the  questions  they  asked  called  for  negative  answers.  I 
did  not  believe  in  the  Virgin  Birth — or  in  the  Resurrection.  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  the  deity  of  Jesus  or  in  the  unique  inspiration  of  the  Bible.  They 
did  not  ask  much  about  belief  in  God.  They  seemed  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  find  such  belief  strongly  held  and  rich  in  content.  Partly  through  the 
intervention  of  Professor  Edward  L.  Curtis  who  was  one  of  the  three 
members  of  the  committee,  decision  was  to  be  put  off  and  I  was  to  pre- 
pare a  statement.  I  came  through  with  the  request  that  they  study  my 
fitness  for  the  ministry  and  decide  on  that  basis,  and  I  was  finally  ac- 
cepted for  licensure." 

It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  candidate  did  not  conform  to  the 
categories  of  ministerial  qualifications  of  that  day.  The  only  exception 
was  the  absorbing  profundity  of  his  belief  in  God.  Hermon  Bell  at  this 
time  wrote  a  letter  to  a  member  of  the  examining  committee,  declining  a 
suggestion  that  he  give  an  exposition  of  his  Christology.  In  it  he  says : 
"If  this  [Christology]  is  the  test,  I  must  honestly  say  that  I  have  no 

*  Across  the  Years,  Charles  S.  Macfarland.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1936. 
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place  in  the  Congregational  ministry  nor  has  the  New  Haven  Association 
any  moral  right  to  license  me.  The  question  is,  whether  or  no  my 
Christology  is  the  ultimate  test.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  Agreement  in  belief, 
I  shall  not,  if  I  am  ever  a  pastor,  require  for  church  membership.  Rather 
the  test  by  which  I  wish  to  be  accepted  or  refused,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  a  very  simple  one  and  seems  to  me  fundamental.  I  shall  ask  the  asso- 
ciation to  judge  of  my  fitness  for  the  high  office  of  the  ministry  on  the 
basis  of  intellectual  preparation  to  meet  the  problems  which  will  arise, 
my  moral  purpose,  and  more  especially  spiritual  fitness  or  ability  to 
know  religious  truth  where  I  see  it,  and  the  spirit  which  seeks  to  appro- 
priate it  to  my  own  needs,  and  enthusiasm  and  zeal  to  help  others,  this 
being  at  once  guided  by  wisdom  and  inspired  by  love.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  test  of  which  we  read  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matthew 
VII:  15-21).  I  wish  this  test  to  be  the  only  one  because  it  is  the  test  by 
which  I  shall  myself  be  guided  in  my  work.  I  feel  sure  that  with  those 
who  accept  this  as  the  final  test  I  am  in  such  harmony  that  I  belong  with 
them.  And  if  it  should  happen  that  this  test  should  not  be  accepted  by  a 
majority  of  the  association,  I  would  not  wish  to  be  licensed  on  any  other 
grounds  because  I  know  that  I  could  not  work  in  unity  and  fellowship 
with  those  who  made  any  other  standard  the  ultimate  one." 

Here  was  a  type  of  man  whose  conceptions  of  intellectual  integrity 
were  so  keen  that  in  his  eagerness  to  be  honest  he  overstated  his  case 
to-  the  point  of  an  anti-climax.  And  this  leads  the  writer  to  repeat  an 
observation  that  he  has  often  made:  If  you  want  really  to  know  the 
potential  qualifications  of  a  preacher,  don't  rely  on  an  ecclesiastical 
council, — have  him  sit  down  quietly  with  a  wise  and  sympathetic  pastor. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  fold  for  the  lost  sheep  of  orthodoxy  in  the 
Unitarian  Churches.  As  already  recorded,  Bell  was  received,  after  six 
months'  probation,  in  the  ministry  of  that  body  and  preached  as  op- 
portunity offered  for  about  a  year.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  while 
the  theology  of  the  Congregational  denomination  (assuming  that  there 
is  or  was  such)  was  not  in  accord  with  his  thinking,  he  was  no  more 
content  in  the  Unitarian  because  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  so  largely  an 
ethical  culture  society,  with  little  or  no  theology  at  all.  In  May,  1906, 
however,  he  has  not  yielded  up  hope  and  writes  in  a  Yale  class  letter 
that  he  is  "waiting  for  the  right  field  of  labor"  "which  is  sure  to  come 
in  due  time."  He  clung  to  his  hope  for  a  religious  ministry  and  sought 
advice  by  correspondence  with  such  ministers  of  the  liberal  type  as 
Lyman  Abbott.  In  January,  1907,  as  already  recorded,  he  came  to  the 
writer  because  the  latter 's  address  in  1905  had  impressed  him  by  its 
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considerable  sympathy  with  some  of  his  own  tendencies.  And  it  may  be 
added  that  the  writer's  statement  of  faith  on  which  he  was  installed  at 
South  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  had  no  little  identity  at  certain  points 
with  the  trend  of  Bell's  thought.*  Indeed  it  is  possible  that  our  subject 
might  have  been  guided  at  that  time  into  a  teaching  ministry  had  he  not 
already  precluded  it  by  hasty  decision.  As  it  was,  he  said  in  the  class 
letter  that  year: 

My  own  hope  of  former  days  was  to  work  for  God  and  man  within  the  historic 
church  of  my  childhood  and  youth.  But  that  no  place  opened  for  me,  I  today 
count  a  great  blessing.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  I  would  have  found  the  task  too 
great.  But  now  that  I  am  forced,  as  it  were,  to  be  courageous  and  to  hold  nothing 
but  what  is  vital  and  real,  I  could  wish  for  all  that  they  were  likewise  placed,  even 
if  it  did  mean  some  disappointment  or  some  loneliness  and  misunderstanding:  for 
these  things  will  pass  away  while  the  faith  that  we  sacrifice  for  becomes  the  more 
dear  to  us.  I  have  not  spoken  of  my  present  life,  nor  do  I  consider  it  important 
so  to  do.  But  in  leaving  Christianity  I  do  not  give  up  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
though  such  service  will  be  in  spare  moments  of  life.  Nor  is  my  message  a  call  of 
men  to  become  Christians,  but  to  turn  from  all  else,  even  from  Jesus  to  God,  as 
the  one  source  of  all  our  hope  and  strength. 

Classmates:  It  is  my  profound  conviction  that  the  Bible  as  most  of  you  use 
it,  and  the  Jesus  that  you  preach,  do  not  give  men  the  full  knowledge  of  God  for 
which  their  hearts  are  restless.  Possibly  you  feel  as  strongly  concerning  my  own 
theology.  Then  these  two  beliefs  must  battle  for  life.  They  are  mutually  exclusive. 
Yet  in  our  zeal  and  in  our  striving  we  may  be  one  in  loyalty  to  Yale's  motto,* 
and  in  that  gentleness  which  surpasses  mere  strength  of  conviction  or  eagerness 
for  results. 

The  young  minister,  at  26,  got  a  job  in  a  New  York  department  store 
as  a  salesman  at  $12  a  week,  then  in  time  he  went  on  to  bookkeeping 
and  ultimately  to  public  accounting.  But  he  never  forsook  his  quest.  He 
says,  "I  was  more  convinced  than  ever  that  I  had  a  real  gospel  that  was 
everywhere  needed."  "I  had  no  intention  of  dropping  theology"  and 
he  adds  wistfully,  "I  may  not  always  have  been  wise." 


THE  OFFENSIVE  IS  TAKEN 

Our  subject  was  far  from  content  either  to  submit,  or  continue  on  the 
defensive.  He  issued  "A  Criticism  of  the  Yale  Theology"  which  had  been 
(unwisely  this  writer  thinks)  declined  by  the  Yale  Divinity  Quarterly. 

*  See  The  Infinite  Affection. 

*  Lux  et  Veritas. 
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On  the  whole  it  is  a  partially  fair  statement  of  the  fluctuating  theology 
of  that  time  and  some  of  Bell's  criticisms  would  hardly  be  resented,  even 
though  but  measurably  accepted.  Indeed  this  searching  document  would 
today  bear  study  by  our  faculties  in  schools  of  theology,  perhaps  through 
a  national  committee  of  their  representatives.  Bell  says :  "I  believe  that 
this  Ritschlian  or  new  theology— the  name  matters  not— is  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  or  of  society.  I  believe  it  does  not 
grapple  with  fundamentals;  it  does  not  give  us  that  grasp  upon  God 
which  every  human  soul  needs.  In  raising  a  voice  of  dissent,  I  ask  for 
a  full  and  free  discussion  of  these  questions, — such  thought  with  one's 
self,  such  discussion  with  others  as  shall  weigh  the  evidence  and  find  the 
truth." 

The  main  contention  of  this  document  is  that  the  Yale  theology  ac- 
cords to  God  a  secondary  place  in  the  assumption  that  all  that  man 
knows  about  God  he  learns  through  the  Bible  and  through  Christ.  In  the 
concluding  paragraph  we  have  the  main  directive  of  Bell's  religious  faith 
in  his  consummate  theism,  which  we  shall  find  in  the  concluding  body  of 
this  book: 

If  any  one  has  read  this  far,  he  will  think  perhaps  that  all  has  been  denial  and 
mere  negative  criticism.  True  such  criticism  has  been  made  of  a  Christocentric 
and  Scriptural  theology,  but  not  with  the  object  of  producing  doubt  or  denial  of 
religion.  Rather  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  exclusive  emphasis  upon  Christ  is 
shutting  God  away  from  men.  Jesus  brings  us  new  life  only  as  he  teaches  us  of 
God.  God  is  the  center  of  theology,  and  He  has  revealed  Himself  in  many  ways. 
Not  the  history  of  a  single  people  only  is  divine;  not  the  literature  of  one  race 
only  contains  words  of  God.  All  history  has  new  meaning  when  we  begin  to  realize 
that  it  is  the  story  of  how  God  has  dealt  with  men  and  how  they  have  struggled 
to  be  like  Him.  And  if  we  take  the  Bible  from  its  familiar  place  on  the  pulpit,  it 
is  because  all  the  enduring  of  the  world's  literature  is  the  true  writing  of  God.  No 
man  is  great  enough  or  true  enough  or  kind  enough  to  plan  another's  life, — and 
so  we  do  not  turn  to  Jesus  to  receive  his  word  as  an  infallible  guide.  We  do  turn 
to  him  to  know  how  God  led  him.  We  try  to  learn  the  lessons  there  to  be  found; 
we  do  seek  to  know  what  he  by  his  life  found  God  to  be.  And  then,  instead  of 
following  Jesus,  we  try  to  follow  God,  taking  Him  as  our  guide,  and  as  we  meet 
each  new  experience  endeavor  to  do  the  best  thing,  knowing  that,  since  our  life  is 
in  Him,  we  follow  Him  by  being  our  best,  in  fact  that  by  His  strength  alone  can 
we  do  anything.  The  writer  adds  this  more  personal  word  lest  by  his  criticism  he 
should  cause  to  any  stumbling  or  offence.  He  has  criticised  the  theology  of  a 
beloved  school  because  that  theology  seems  too  exclusive  and  because  it  seems  to 
hold  God  afar  off  from  those  who  would  seek  to  know  Him  and  be  like  Him. 

One  wonders  how  far  this  would  be  from  what  a  deeply  thoughtful 
young  Congregational  minister  would  say  today.  Indeed  the  same  ques- 
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tion  might  be  asked  regarding  other  portions  of  this  statement,  espe- 
cially the  objections  to  theories  which,  in  all  probability,  are  no  longer 
held  as  vital  to  Christian  faith,  even  though  still  the  subject  of  study. 
But  Bell  was  far  from  satisfied  with  criticism  and  still  believed  in  his 
call  to  the  religious  ministry.  So  while  passing  from  one  mercantile  job 
to  another,  with  but  gradual  advancement,  he  at  times  pursued  studies 
in  philosophy  and  sociology  at  Columbia  University,  under  Frederick 
J.  E.  Woodbridge,  John  Dewey,  Franklin  H.  Giddings,  Walter  B.  Pitkin 
and  others,  but  never  lost  sight  of  his  goal  as  a  teacher  of  religion,  and 
contributed  on  the  subject  to  The  Open  Court,  then  a  free-lance,  ultra- 
liberal  religious  magazine. 

A  NEW  CHURCH  THE  NEED  OF  THE  WORLD 

Even  these  avocations  were  not  satisfying.  In  1910,  Hermon  F.  Bell 
issued  a  "Prospectus  of  Catholic  Congregational  Church,"  "a  non-Chris- 
tian church  for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  service  of  man."  It  is  to  be 
founded  on  a  purely  "theistic"  basis.  The  statement  says : 

Christianity  fails  to  meet  the  needs  of  men  today  because  it  insists  upon 
belief  in  things  that  are  not  so.  It  worships  a  man  and  calls  him  God.  It  teaches 
that  he  rose  from  the  dead  and  walked  again  on  this  earth — but  has  no  proof 
worthy  of  the  name.  It  centers  its  devotion  around  a  sacred  book  that  was  com- 
pleted nearly  two  thousand  years  ago; — and  yet  no  one  would  employ  a  physician 
who  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  Greek  fathers  of  medicine. 

Colleges  and  theological  seminaries  have,  however,  thoroughly  undermined 
the  old  views,  so  that  students  for  the  ministry  have  to  be  taught,  not  what  belief 
is  soul  compelling,  but  how  they  may  still  retain  ancient  forms  or  repeat  the 
Apostles'  Creed  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  believe  it. 

Even  many  so-called  liberal  churches  fail  to  satisfy;  they  call  upon  us  to  be 
loyal  to  Christ,  who  after  all  was  only  a  man,  forgetting  that  God  alone  is  Ruler 
in  that  Kingdom  of  Truth  where  all  are  free  born. 

That  church  or  man  is  to  be  shunned  that  refuses  to  make  its  appeal  both  to 
the  head  and  to  the  heart. 

Because  of  these  facts,  rarely  has  there  been  a  time  of  such  need  for  a  free 
and  untrammeled  church,  which,  having  made  supreme  choice  of  truth,  fears  no 
heresy  but  an  evil  life. 

Passing  over  such  questions  as  worship,  prayer,  or  problems  of  a  future  life, 
enough  has  been  said  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  great  hindrance  to  true 
religion  today  is  Christianity,  with  its  worship  of  Jesus  and  its  exclusive  devotion 
to  the  Bible.  Enough  has  been  said  to  point  out  a  better  faith — a  larger  and  truer 
religion — where  God  Himself  is  all  in  all — and  where  our  Bible  comprises  all  that 
Brahmin  or  Pagan  or  Christian  or  Jew  or  anyone  whatever  has  written  that  is  true 
and  of  lasting  religious  value. 
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A  hall  has  been  leased  and  there  will  be  meetings  every  Sunday  at  1 1  a.m  and 
4  and  8  p.m.,  and  as  otherwise  announced.  All  expenses  are  for  the  time  being 
guaranteed  by  the  writer,  or  until  such  time  as  an  organization  is  effected.  More- 
over, he  intends  to  devote  much  of  his  time  outside  of  business  hours  to  this  work 
and  seeks  the  cooperation  of  those  like-minded. 

We  will  have  no  formal  creed— but  do  not  hesitate  to  express  our  belief  in 
the  perfect  righteousness  and  justice  and  holiness  and  mercy  and  wisdom  and  love 
of  God. 

One  hardly  needs  say  that  the  response  was  not  favorable — there 
were  already  too  many  independent  cults  and  preachers  in  hotels  and 
elsewhere  in  New  York.  This  effort  was  abandoned  because  "it  was  too 
great  a  burden  of  expense  and  addition  to  daily  work.  The  location  was 
not  ideal  (it  is  less  so  today)  and  such  as  foregathered  were  in  the  main 
those  with  special  interests  of  one  sort  or  another." 

A  word  should  be  inserted  at  this  point.  It  is  suggested  that  the  reader 
defer  his  judgment  on  Bell's  ultimate  religious  faith  for  further  consid- 
eration and  until  he  reaches  it  in  the  Body  of  this  book.  While  this  docu- 
ment just  quoted  in  part  has  a  measure  of  truth,  it  is  the  impulsive 
reaction  of  a  man  who  has  lost  perspective  and  is,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
an  unfair  and  misleading  exaggeration.  Even  at  points  where  a  state- 
ment of  fact,  it  calls  for  qualifying  interpretation.  In  his  mood  of  the 
moment  Bell  loses  his  sense  of  direction,  as  he  continues  the  use  of  his 
either-or  technique.  While  his  description  is  partly  a  caricature,  never- 
theless it  raises  some  questions  which  still  call  for  answer  in  ecclesiastical 
circles,  even  though  it  be  not  his  answer. 


THEOLOGY  IS  RESTATED 

This,  however,  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  As  the  years  passed  on, 
the  flying  goal  was  pursued.  Hermon  Bell  in  the  meantime  continued  his 
unceasing  study  of  the  theology  to  which  he  believed  his  philosophy  im- 
pelled him.  He  read  deeply  and  widely  as  our  anthology  reveals,  from 
Marcus  Aurelius  to  Thomas  a  Kempis,  Catholics  Fenelon  and  Saint 
Augustine,  to  Protestants  Calvin  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  heterodox 
George  Eliot  to  evangelical  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  theistic  meta- 
physicians from  Kant  to  Charles  E.  Garman.  He  passed  from  the  depths 
of  Carlyle's  philosophy  of  history  to  the  heights  of  Whittier's  spiritual 
vision. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  abortive  effort  to  assemble  disciples  for  a 
consummately  theistic  church,  an  arresting  volume,  An  Introduction  to 
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Theology,  by  Hermon  F.  Bell,  was  "published  by  the  author,"  in  1924.  In 
it  he  "does  not  attempt  an  ordered  or  systematic  theology,"  but  makes 
an  earnest  plea  for  such.  "There  has  been  great  progress  in  all  sciences 
but  theology"  and  there  is  "practically  no  publication  of  worth  while 
books  upon  the  subject."  Neither  the  Christian  theology  of  the  historic 
creeds  and  confessions,  nor  of  the  so-called  liberals  is  adequate  for  the 
contemporary  age.  Charles  E.  Garman  at  Amherst  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  him  that  he  had  found  himself  compelled  to  make  theology 
the  study  of  his  life.  While  his  views  had  taken  form  at  Yale  Divinity 
School,  the  most  that  can  be  said  to  the  credit  of  that  institution  is  that 
it  was  "worth  while  to  learn  that  many  things  formerly  believed  were 
not  so." 

The  author  passes  to  his  estimate  of  the  schools  of  theology  of  that 
period;  "young  men  and  women  coming  from  colleges  and  universities 
find  it  ever  and  ever  more  difficult  to  synthesize  their  science  and  their 
religion."  The  theology  of  the  time  is  about  where  astronomy  was  before 
Copernicus.  But  all  that  theology  needs  as  a  science  is  new  premises. 
First  there  must  be  a  refutation  of  obsolete  assumptions.  The  introduc- 
tion to  the  book  disclaims  any  fondness  for  this  iconoclasm ;  may  not  the 
reader  and  the  writer  together  pray  with  St.  Augustine :  "  'Have  a  pity,  O 
Lord  God,  lest  they  who  pass  by  trample  on  the  unfledged  bird,  and  send 
Thine  angel,  who  may  restore  it  to  its  nest,  that  it  may  live  until  it  can 
fly.'  " 

The  chapter  on  Theology  goes  at  once  to  the  root  of  his  discussion :  is 
theology  distinct  from  science  in  that  religion  is  revealed  and  its  truths 
made  known  by  revelation  ?  Further,  is  theology  to  be  confined  to  Chris- 
tian theology?  Looking  back  to  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, the  author  finds  irreconcilable  inconsistency  in  their  mutually  exclu- 
sive principles ;  the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures.  On  the  latter,  Bell  finds  the  Bible  "in  no  special  sense  what- 
ever authoritative."  On  the  more  fundamental  issue  he  concludes  that 
"theology  is  not  exposition  of  a  revealed  religion,  but  must  follow  the 
method  of  science."  The  point  at  which  the  theological  seminaries  fail  is 
in  substituting  an  infallible  Bible  for  a  "belief  in  God  as  an  indwelling 
spirit,  at  once  the  ground  and  source  of  all  our  science  and  all  our  life, 
the  one  in  Whom  and  through  Whom  we  have  the  power  of  reason,  of 
weighing  evidence."  For  support  Bell  appeals  to  Garman 's  1898  address 
at  Yale :  "  'Modern  scholarship  gives  the  lay  mind  something  of  a  shock ; 
and  not  a  few  are  so  frightened  that  their  religious  faith  expires  com- 
pletely. But  could  the  preacher  hold  up  beside  the  higher  criticism  the 
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philosophic  view  which  makes  all  nature  and  human  history  the  word  of 
God,  and  show  that  revelation  is  a  commentary  on  those  great  truths  of 
the  moral  life  which  God  has  written,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the 
fleshy  tables  of  our  hearts,  then  the  congregation  would  discover  that 
the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  are  unchanged  by  all  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place  about  us,  and  that  the  foundations  of  God  stand  sure.'  " 

The  "present  tendencies"  of  theology  are  analyzed.  While  the  theory 
of  Biblical  infallibility  is  disappearing,  the  Bible  is  still  conserved  to  sus- 
tain orthodox  theology  in  its  belief  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  "as  God."  After 
assembling  quotations  which  reveal  the  author's  wide  reading  and  the 
teaching  of  Charles  E.  Garman,  Bell  approaches  his  ultimate  conception 
of  monotheism  in  these  words :  "I  hope  it  will  not  seem  irreverent  to  any 
fellow  pupil  of  Professor  Garman's,  if  I  apply  his  beautiful  simile  between 
the  mountains  and  the  great  men  in  this  nation's  history,  to  Jesus.  To  do 
so  may  not  represent  Professor  Garman's  thought  or  belief ;  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  claim  that  it  does.  But  to  me  Jesus  seems  in  human  history,  as 
Washington  or  Jefferson  or  Adams  in  this  nation's  life.  To  me  it  adds  to 
rather  than  detracts  from  our  reverent  thought  to  say  that  like  the  moun- 
tains he  was  made  of  common  clay,  but  like  them  has  been  lifted  high  in 
air  by  God  Himself  and  given  a  formative  influence  in  determining  our 
spiritual  climate  even  today.  Through  him  God  has  worked  to  will  and  to 
do  of  His  good  pleasure  in  human  affairs.  There  is  no  ground  for  deifica- 
tion or  worship  of  religious  leaders,  teachers,  or  prophets,  not  even  of 
Jesus.  We  do  not  worship  great  men  in  statesmanship,  art,  discovery, 
science  and  industry,  or  ascribe  to  them  divine  honors.  It  would  seem  to 
be  the  part  of  the  religious  man  to  praise  God  from  Whom  all  blessings 
flow." 

Any  student  of  the  period  while  Bell  was  at  Yale  will  recall  the  tend- 
ency, then  beginning,  to  minimize  the  relative  importance  of  systematic 
theology  (a  trend  which  the  present  writer  feels  has  today  gone  so  far 
as  to  leave  the  Christianity  of  many  students  without  intellectual  form 
and  sometimes  void).  On  this,  his  main  issue,  Bell  says:  "It  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  Christianity  as  a  religion  would  have  survived  at  all 
without  theology."  The  inclination  to  make  social  service  and  progress 
a  substitute  for  theologically  grounded  religion  is  to  be  deplored.  "A  plea 
for  theology"  by  Professor  Garman  is  found  in  his  address  on  "A  Plea  for 
Philosophy  in  the  Pulpit,"— Bell  is  unable  to  think  of  either  theology  or 
religion  except  in  the  category  of  philosophy,  his  own  and  that  of  Charles 
E.  Garman. 

Proceeding  to  "The  Theological  Approach,"  we  are  urged  to  discard 
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current  labels ;  "the  truth  in  itself  is  neither  conservative  nor  orthodox  on 
the  one  side,  nor  radical  nor  revolutionary  on  the  other,  but  just  the 
truth."  Our  subject  proceeds  to  a  descriptive  analysis  which  is  not 
without  partial  truth,  so  far  as  it  goes : 

The  position  of  the  church  in  any  community  must  ultimately  come  back  to 
the  question  of  its  religious  influence.  And  it  is  right  here  that  the  Protestant 
church  is  at  present  most  weak  and  well-nigh  a  complete  failure.  The  reason  for 
this  state  of  affairs  is  that  the  teaching  of  so  many  churches,  so-called  liberal,  is 
either  negative  or  at  least  lacking  in  positive  belief,  while  on  the  other  hand  in  so- 
called  orthodox  churches,  where  the  teaching  may  be  positive  enough,  it  does  not 
square  with  men's  beliefs  and  experience  and  is  contrary  to  science  and  to  what  is 
accepted  outside  of  the  church. 

Broadly  speaking,  present  day  churches  fall  into  one  of  three  classes: 

(1)  those  that  strictly  speaking  are  not  churches  but  clubs  of  one  kind  or  other, 

(2)  those  that  teach  things  that  are  not  so, 

(3)  dispensers  of  negative  knowledge. 

The  second  class  is  comprised  of  orthodox  churches  whose  doctrines  are  im- 
possible of  real  and  hearty  belief  on  the  part  of  many  persons.  The  third  class  em- 
braces the  more  liberal  of  the  nominally  orthodox  churches  and  most  Unitarian 
churches. 

Compelled  to  choose  between  these  two  classes  the  modern  man  is  indeed  in 
a  sad  position.  If  he  is  uneducated  or  non-progressive  or  has  not  sensed  the  con- 
tradiction between  traditional  theology  and  science,  religion  may  perhaps  be  held 
as  a  thing  apart  from  the  rest  of  life;  or  if  early  training  has  not  been  seriously 
called  into  question  by  the  developments  of  his  later  life,  or  if  his  feelings  get  the 
better  of  his  reason,  he  can  perhaps  find  real  strength  and  help  in  the  strictly 
orthodox  churches.  Otherwise  he  can  hope  for  little  from  the  church,  unless  he  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  find  one  of  those  which  are  few  and  far  between,  where  there  is  no 
conflict  between  head  and  heart,  but  a  message  of  life  which  may  be  accepted 
with  both  mind  and  soul.  All  too  often,  however,  the  result  is  indifference,  and 
outward  conformity  with  at  best  only  half-hearted  belief. 

Again  quoting  from  classic  sources,  the  "theological  approach"  leads 
to  the  author's  all  embracing  and  consuming  theism.  "The  greatest  theo- 
logians have  united  depth  of  feeling  and  keenness  of  insight  with  a  wide 
view  of  history  as  understood  in  their  time.  The  religious  affections  of 
these  teachers  abide  as  a  permanent  good.  Their  philosophy  from  time  to 
time,  or  we  might  say,  constantly,  needs  correction,  amendment,  and  sup- 
plementing, and  their  history,  their  world  view  needs  change  and  enlarge- 
ment. Progress  in  theology  takes  place  in  this  way." 

We  now  reach  the  application  of  this  analysis  based  on  the  author's 
certainty  of  the  philosophy  which  had  taken  possession  of  him : 

"Traditional  Christianity  has  taught  that  God  is  absolute,  and  that 
Jesus  is  equal  in  power,  love,  and  righteousness  to  God,  in  fact  is  God. 
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Philosophy  has  given  a  depth  of  meaning  to  our  thought  of  God  as  in- 
dwelling spirit,  in  Whom  we  have  our  very  being.  Turning  to  history  or 
to  historical  criticism  we  find  that  it  teaches  that  Jesus  did  not  have  the 
power  of  the  eternal  God.  It  upsets  the  traditional  beliefs  as  to  his  birth, 
miracles,  resurrection.  The  orthodox  church  shuts  its  eyes  to  history.  It 
does  not  avail  itself  to  the  full  of  the  developing  philosophy  of  the  time." 
This  philosophy  disposes  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity : 

Jesus  was  a  man.  God  alone  is  supremely  to  be  loved,  trusted  and  adored, 
and  our  theology  and  religion  should  have  God  as  their  center,  while  their  cir- 
cumference should  include  all  the  manifestations  and  works  of  God.  This  is  not 
belief  in  a  far-off  solitary  God.  God  exists  not  in  three  persons,  but  He  is  one, 
yet  manifest  in  infinite  multiplicity.  The  writer  believes  it  is  sacrilege  to  worship 
Jesus,  or  to  pray  to  him  or  in  his  name.  He  believes  in  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  But  Jesus  was  not  his  only  son.  We  are  all  sons  of 
God.  Today  let  us  rejoice  in  fuller,  larger  and  more  wonderful  thought  of  God. 
He  is  the  ground  of  all  our  life  and  of  all  our  hopes. 

Our  subject  has,  in  1924,  but  slightly  modified  the  theology  he  held  in 
1907  when  he  had  published  his  views  in  The  Open  Court.  The  most  that 
he  can  say  of  Jesus  is  that  "As  a  great  historic  person,  Jesus  has  entered 
into  human  history  and  has  left  an  influence  that  will  not  cease.  Men 
today  are  made  better  when  brought  under  the  influence  of  Jesus.  But  so 
also  are  men  made  better  when  brought  under  the  influence  of  Lincoln, 
to  take  a  single  illustration."  There  is  a  call  to  Christians  "to  pass  from 
Christianity  to  a  universal  Bible  and  an  ever  present  God."  In  a  demand 
for  an  affirmative  theology,  "We  learn  of  God  at  first  hand  by  actual 
experience  and  relation  with  Him.  In  all  our  lives  we  are  constantly  meet- 
ing that  Spirit  upon  whom  we  depend."  "Every  deep  desire  finds  expres- 
sion in  some  form  of  prayer  when  we  are  thoroughly  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  God  pervading  our  life."  The  "Word  of  God"  is  not  confined 
to  the  Bible,  but  includes  "all  the  deepest  and  best,  all  the  enduring  of 
the  world's  literature."  And  we  get  the  vulnerable  point  of  Bell's  repudia- 
tion of  the  contemporary  Christology  as  he  concludes  with  a  non  sequitur : 
"My  whole  criticism  summed  up  in  a  word  is  against  the  supreme  choice 
of  Jesus  and  the  forgetting  of  God.  As  for  me,  I  choose  God." 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  volume,  on  "The  Philosophical  Basis 
of  Theology,"  we  have  a  most  instructive  example  of  the  influence  of 
Charles  E.  Garman  on  the  thoughtful  students  of  Amherst .*  This  student 
says :  "As  far  as  the  writer  is  aware  he  accepts  the  philosophical  conclu- 
sions of  Professor  Garman  practically  in  their  entirety,  not  on  his  author- 

*  See  the  two  volumes  on  Garman  to  which  reference  is  made  on  page  46. 
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ity,  but  because  after  the  most  rigorous  study  they  seem  correct,  nay 
more  than  correct,  they  seem  as  the  very  fundamentals  of  life."  Following 
this  he  makes  a  revealing  addition  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer 
of  this  sketch,  explains  the  confusion  of  mind  between  Bell  and  his 
teachers  at  Yale  and  also  the  committee  which  examined  him,  when  he 
says :  "Professor  Garman  distinctly  says  that  he  accepts  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  divinity  and  incarnation.  From  this  statement,  which,  however, 
is  not  believed  to  be  at  all  vital  to  the  theistic  philosophy  of  Professor 
Garman,  the  present  writer  does  entirely  dissent,  unless  he  be  allowed  to 
use  the  words  divinity  and  incarnation  in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be 
applied  to  all  great  and  good  men  as  well  and  in  the  same  sense  as  to 
Jesus."  At  those  periods  that  was  just  what  preachers  like  George  A. 
Gordon  were  assuming  even  when  Gordon  preached  his  historic  sermon 
interpreting  "The  Trinity  as  the  Ground  of  Humanity."  And  if  the  writer 
may  intrude  a  personal  allusion,  he  had  in  1906,  been  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  South  Norwalk  by  a  Council  to  whom  he 
made  a  two-hour  exposition  of  his  theology  which  implied  that  compre- 
hensive and  rather  obvious  use  of  the  words  "divinity"  and  "incarna- 
tion." * 

It  will  be  of  interest,  especially  to  contemporary  students  in  our 
theological  schools,  to  analyze  the  differences  and  the  analogies  between 
our  subject  and  such  preachers  of  his  day  as  Gordon.  These  are  largely  in 
modes  of  both  thought  and  expression.  Where  they  say  "revelation"  he 
uses  "evidence."  What  they  call  the  "Holy  Spirit"  he  terms  "reason," 
in  which  however  he  would  include  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  the 
human  soul.  He  and  they  differ  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  mainly  in  a 
metaphysical  interpretation  of  which  he  will  have  none.  In  broad  terms, 

*  See  The  Infinite  Affection.  Also  The  Spirit  Christlike.  The  Pilgrim  Press,  1904. 

Comprehensive  words  are  always  subject  to  difference  in  their  context,  use  and 
interpretation,  as  may  be  illustrated  in  two  historic  events  in  recent  years.  When  the 
Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America  was  formed  in  190S-1908  just  at 
the  time  of  Bell's  experiences  with  church  councils,  the  basis  of  membership  of  the 
constituent  churches  was  their  acceptance  of  this  simple  definition  of  the  Incarnation: 
"the  essential  oneness  of  the  Christian  Churches  of  America  in  Jesus  Christ  as  their 
Divine  Lord  and  Saviour." 

When,  however,  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  initiated  at  Utrecht  in  1938 
this  was  not  acceptable  to  delegates  from  European  Churches.  The  Utrecht  committee, 
partly  at  least  out  of  consideration  for  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Churches,  decided  that  the 
constituent  bodies  were  to  be  those  "which  accept  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and 
Saviour."  It  appears  to  have  been  overlooked  that  even  the  ancient  Ecumenical  councils 
would  have  rejected  this  as  the  heresy  known  as  Docetism.  (See  Toward  a  United 
Church,  William  Adams  Brown,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1946.)  Thus  the  issue  between 
Bell  and  the  Congregational  Council  reminds  us  of  an  unsettled  metaphysical  problem 
of  age-long  standing.  (See  Christian  Unity  in  Practice  and  Prophecy.  Charles  S.  Macfar- 
land,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1933,  Chapter  VIII.) 
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they  were  at  one  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  On  Inspiration  he 
includes  the  Scriptures.  The  one  point  at  which  we  have  a  seemingly  wide 
deviation  is  on  the  uniqueness  of  the  person  of  Jesus.  And  at  every  point 
of  difference  we  find  the  same  incentive — Jesus  must  not  be  interpreted 
in  a  manner  to  obstruct  the  direct  approach  of  God  to  the  human  soul 
and  the  response  of  the  soul  to  God. 

As  already  noted,  the  present  writer,  at  the  moment  when  Bell  was 
under  suspension  of  his  ordination,  was  addressing  Bell's  class  at  Yale 
in  an  exposition  which  in  considerable  measure  expressed  the  theology  of 
Hermon  Bell  in  these  words : 

"The  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  to  find  the  Infinite,  as  inspiration 
and  spiritual  force,  in  every  place  where  the  heart  of  man  beats,  and  to 
recognize  that  the  revelation  is  defined  only  by  the  limits  of  human  abil- 
ity or  willingness  to  witness  the  vision,  and  that  it  is  determined  only  by 
the  stage  of  human  moral  progress.  Hence  the  transition  in  our  emphasis 
from  doctrines  of  Biblical  inspiration,  of  the  incarnation  in  a  solitary 
person  and  the  religious  ownership  of  a  single  institution,  to  the  larger 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  work  includes  all  these  and  is  not 
bound  by  any  one  or  all  of  them.  These  discoveries  of  an  infinite  moral 
universe,  knowing  neither  space  nor  time,  have  brought  us  to  this  larger 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  it  is  that  science  has  helped  us  to  larger  and 
better  things  in  faith,  and  we  have  made  the  further  great  discovery  that 
there  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two. 

"Revelation  cannot  be  confined  to  a  book  or  to  any  collection  of  books, 
that  does  not  at  least  include  every  utterance  of  the  human  heart  on  the 
remotest  moral  theme.  For  such  a  book,  or  such  a  collection  of  books,  is 
limited  by  a  space  and  time  that  are  less  than  those  which  have  been 
occupied  by  the  collective  life  of  man.  This  is  not  to  say,  however,  be  it 
noted,  that  a  book  is  not  a  revelation.  It  is  at  best,  however,  but  a  single 
illustration,  or  an  epitome,  of  the  larger  revelation  ever  going  on  in  the 
larger  time  and  space  outside  its  limit,  a  revelation  which  thus  began 
before  the  Book,  which  went  on  in  larger  measure  while  the  Book  was 
being  written,  and  which  continued  after  the  Book  was  closed.  Revela- 
tion thus  cannot  be  limited  to  the  Book  we  call  the  Bible,  even  though  it 
were  an  errorless  book.  To  proceed  further,  our  thought  has  passed  be- 
yond that  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  which  confines  the  revelation  to  a 
single  person,  or  to  persons,  until  we  have  included  every  human  soul. 
It  is  true,  I  think,  that  Christ  alone  of  all  human  beings  beheld  the  sum 
total  of  the  moral  perfection  of  the  Infinite,  and  certainly  no  other  whom 
we  know  has  ever  perfectly  embodied  it. 
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"The  historic  Jesus  was  filled  with  God's  holy  spirit,  but  he  did  not 
exhaust  it,  and  he  himself  declared  that  it  was  God's  universal  gift  to  all 
his  children.  Thus  we  can  no  longer  confine  inspiration  to  the  Bible,  the 
Incarnation  to  Christ  or  religion  to  a  church.  The  newer  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  witnesses  the  supernatural  in  all  moral  action  and  operation, 
and,  so  far  as  the  evidences  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  revelation  are  con- 
cerned, miracles  in  the  physical  order  are,  with  those  who  still  feel  under 
obligation  to  attempt  to  retain  a  place  for  them,  a  sort  of  extra  ornament, 
of  somewhat  doubtful  value  even  as  such,  and  belief  in  them  is  at  best 
a  work  of  supererogation.  We  shall  come,  with  Jesus,  to  consider  those 
who  have  the  larger  light  of  spiritual  truth,  and  before  whose  faces  Jesus 
shines;  and  who  still  insist  on  seeking  signs,  as  an  adulterous  and  evil 
generation. 

"The  modern  conception  of  the  immanence  of  God  has  revealed  to  us 
in  larger  measure  the  spiritual  environment  of  man,  that  he  lives,  not  in 
an  arid  desert  with  only  its  occasional  divine  oasis  of  Bible,  Church  and 
miracle,  but  that  he  may  find  God  on  every  hand,  and  that  the  revelation 
of  this  God  is  not  confined  to  any  book,  to  any  historic  people,  to  any 
single  person,  to  any  institution  or  to  any  occasional  demonstrations, 
indeed,  not  confined  to  anything  that  is  limited  by  time  and  space.  Jesus 
himself  explicitly  declared  that  he  was  not  the  ultimate  object  of  men's 
faith,  and  the  beautiful  legend  of  the  rending  of  the  veil,  while  he  hung 
upon  the  cross,  is  a  sublime  picture  of  the  Holy  place  as  accessible  to 
every  human  soul. 

"Christian  revelation  is  thus  not  confined  to  a  closed  canon,  to  a 
stereotyped  letter,  to  a  divine  person,  to  a  divine  confession ;  but  is  only 
contained  in  the  immanence  and  continuity  of  that  Spirit  in  the  soul  who 
inspired  the  writers  of  the  book,  who  bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  the 
book,  who  makes  the  institution  and  the  person  themselves  divine.  Thus 
did  Christ  declare  that  the  only  unpardonable  sin  was,  not  even  to 
stumble  at  himself,  but  the  sin  of  denying  to  one's  self,  or  of  denying  to 
any  human  soul,  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"As  one  star  differs  from  another  in  glory,  but  all  are  set  throughout 
the  natural  universe  by  God,  and  are  His  beacons  of  the  night,  so,  while 
the  moral  lights  of  men  which  guide  them  on  their  way  have  differed  in 
their  splendor,  they  all  reveal  the  guidance  of  the  Father.  To  say,  as  men 
have  said,  that  confessions  and  institutions  may  define  the  revelation  is 
to  set  bounds  to  moral  progress,  and  thus  to  close  the  way  to  heaven."  * 

*  The  Infinite  Affection.  Similar  interpretations  of  the  Incarnation  also  appear  in 
the  writer's  The  Spirit  Christlike,  1904. 
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That  the  writer  should  have  been  installed  as  a  pastor  upon  the  basis 
of  such  a  statement  of  faith,  while  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  based  upon 
his  experience  with  regard  to  licensure,  thought  best  not  to  apply  for 
ordination,  can  best  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  theology  was  at  that 
moment  in  a  stage  of  transition.  Features  which  had  been  deemed  basic 
in  the  older  theology  were  becoming  either  irrelevant  or  immaterial. 
The  Virgin  Birth,  the  Atonement  other  than  in  its  moral  interpretation, 
the  Resurrection  other  than  in  the  immortality  of  spiritual  influence  were 
all,  in  the  thinking  of  many  Congregational  and  other  open-minded 
preachers,  interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  imagery  and  figurative  mode  of 
expression  of  the  Aramaic  of  the  New  Testament  period.  Theories  re- 
garding them  were  either  negligible  or  open  questions.  The  one  point  on 
which  Bell  differed  from  such  preachers  was  on  the  uniqueness  of  a 
divine  revelation  in  Jesus  Christ,  which  he  felt  had  been  so  exalted  as 
to  be  a  barrier  between  God  and  the  human  soul,  rather  than,  as  these 
other  Christian  thinkers  believed,  an  exceptional  or  surpassing  mediation 
between  God  and  man.  To  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  had  Bell  more 
deeply  considered  Jesus  and  his  teaching  in  the  light  of  history  and 
biography  he  might  have  reached  these  conclusions  of  George  A.  Gordon : 

"The  philosophical  basis  of  the  claim  that  the  Master  should  be  the 
final  form  of  the  preacher's  message  is  that  the  ultimate  reality  in  the 
universe  is  the  personality  of  God,  and  that  only  personality  can  mediate 
personality."  "If  life  can  alone  lead  to  life,  if  personality  can  alone  reveal 
personality,  the  place  of  Christ  in  the  modern  pulpit  is  plain."  "If  the 
modern  pulpit  wishes  to  bring  men  to  God,  it  must  first  of  all  bring  them 
to  Christ ;  for  the  widest  outlook  over  the  records  of  humanity's  long  and 
sad  struggle,  and  the  deepest  insight,  join  in  support  of  the  assertion  that 
there  is  none  other  name  given  among  men  under  heaven  whereby  the 
educational  power  of  the  Infinite  is  brought,  in  boundless  measure  and 
resistless  form,  to  bear  upon  the  whole  human  character."  * 

Even  more  revealing  is  the  approach  to  Hermon  Bell's  problem  by 
the  great  preacher  of  his  day,  Phillips  Brooks,  who  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  elsewhere  while  Bell  was  at  Yale,f  in  which  he  says:  "I  have 
been  led  to  think  of  Christianity,  and  to  speak  of  it, — at  least  in  these 
lectures, — not  as  a  system  of  doctrine,  but  as  a  personal  force,  behind 
which  and  in  which  there  lies  one  great  inspiring  idea,  which  it  is  the 
work  of  the  personal  force  to  impress  upon  the  life  of  man,  with  which 


*  The  Christ  of  Today,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  189S. 

f  The  Influence  of  Jesus,  Phillips  Brooks.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1903. 
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the  personal  force  is  always  struggling  to  fill  mankind.  The  personal  force 
is  the  nature  of  Jesus,  full  of  humanity,  full  of  divinity,  and  powerful 
with  a  love  for  man  which  combines  in  itself  every  element  that  enters 
into  love  of  the  completest  kind.  The  inspiring  idea  is  the  fatherhood  of 
God,  and  the  childhood  of  every  man  to  Him.  Upon  the  race  and  upon 
the  individual,  Jesus  is  always  bringing  into  more  and  more  perfect 
revelation  the  certain  truth  that  man,  and  every  man,  is  the  child  of  God. 
This  is  the  sum  of  the  work  of  the  Incarnation.  Man  is  the  child  of  God 
by  nature.  To  reassert  the  fatherhood  and  childhood  as  an  unlost  truth, 
and  to  re-establish  its  power  as  the  central  fact  of  life ;  to  tell  men  that 
they  were,  and  to  make  them  actually  be,  the  sons  of  God, — that  was  the 
purpose  of  the  coming  of  Jesus,  and  the  shaping  power  of  His  life.  Surely 
we  cannot  be  wrong  if  we  say  positively  that  to  Christ  himself  the  truth 
that  man  was  God's  child  by  nature  was  the  great  fact  of  man's  existence ; 
and  the  desire  that  man  might  be  God's  child  in  reality  was  the  motive  of 
His  own  life  and  work." 

The  significance  of  these  testimonies  is  in  their  fundamental  affinity 
with  Bell's  view  of  the  Incarnation.  (The  writer  recalls  with  gratitude 
the  hours  he  spent  in  Gordon's  study  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  he 
dogged  the  steps  of  Brooks.) 

It  would  seem  as  though,  to  come  to  any  different  judgment,  one 
would  need  to  discover  in  history  and  biography,  some  teacher  of  religion 
who  has  excelled  Jesus  in  his  influence  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of 
man  or  has  been  more  potent  in  revealing  the  nature  and  will  of  God. 
While  it  is  true  that,  in  Roman  Catholicism  and  to  some  extent  in 
Protestantism,  emphasis  on  the  person  of  Jesus  has  deflected  the  human 
mind  from  the  contemplation  of  God,  this  has  been  because  men  have 
neglected  the  injunctions  of  Jesus  himself.  In  the  anthology  in  this  vol- 
ume, especially  in  the  poets,  Bell  draws  from  writers  whose  lofty  concep- 
tions of  Jesus  were  far  from  obscuring  the  face  of  God. 

Bell  in  his  "either-or"  technique  seldom  seeks  a  via  media  between 
extremes.  This  is  the  point  at  which  he  parted  from  such  theologians  as 
George  A.  Gordon  and,  it  may  be  added,  at  which  the  present  writer  took 
his  departure  from  Bell,*  who  is  so  bent  on  establishing  his  theistic  philos- 
ophy that  he  sees  but  two  alternatives — yes  or  no.  But  there  are  ques- 
tions that  cannot  be  thus  answered.  He  ignores  some  of  the  deep  inquiries 
that  come  to  the  mind.  His  obvious  assertion  is  that  the  Bible  is  inspired 


*  See  Jesus  and  the  Prophets.  Charles  S.  Macfarland.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1905, 
Chapter  I. 
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in  the  same  sense  as  any  other  book  that  presents  truth.  But  are  there 
not  differences  in  degree  so  great  that  they  necessarily  become  distinc- 
tions in  kind?  He  takes  no  account  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  Scriptures 
as  a  progressive  revelation  over  long  eras.  In  his  comparison  of  Jesus  to 
other  great  personalities,  no  consideration  is  given  of  the  growth  and 
moral  influence  of  Christianity  through  all  the  ages.  Other  subjects  which 
invoke  solution  by  human  thought  are  of  no  concern  to  him ;  he  has  never 
exercised  his  mind  on  Miiller's  two  massive  volumes  on  "Sin."  On  the 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  and  on  Immortality  he  says :  leave  these  to 
an  all-wise  and  loving  God.  As  to  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  the  Church, 
he  leaves  his  reader  in  a  vacuum. 

That  he  senses  these  voids  is  indicated  in  the  selections  for  his 
anthology  of  writers  who  express  his  religious  faith,  many  of  whom  give 
answers  to  these  questions.  As  we  see  the  result  of  his  rejection  or  disre- 
gard of  exceptional  manifestations  of  God  in  the  history  of  the  race,  as  in 
the  person  and  influence  of  Jesus,  the  present  writer  is  reminded  of  a 
homely  simile  of  a  professor  of  philosophy  in  Berlin  to  his  class.  He 
urged  us  never  to  "empty  out  the  child  with  the  bath."  We  have  an 
illustration  in  what  perhaps  constituted  a  fundamental  dissension  be- 
tween Bell  and  the  examining  committee  in  his  contention  that  no  church 
had  "the  right  to  adopt  a  creed  and  make  nominal  acceptance  thereof 
a  test  for  the  clergy  or  for  membership,"  even  when  its  interpretation 
need  not  be  static.  In  substance  this  would  mean  a  church  that  required 
of  both  clergy  and  members,  simple  affirmation  of  faith  in  God — but  even 
then,  it  need  be  added,  the  church  could  divide  on  whose  God  ?  That  had 
been  discovered  by  Bell  when  he  sought  to  found  the  exclusively  theistic 
"Catholic  Congregational  Church." 

In  justice  to  Hermon  F.  Bell,  it  should  be  said  that  today,  while 
historic  creeds  continue  in  church  manuals  and  are  by  some  congrega- 
tions repeated  in  the  ritual,  there  are  preachers  in  so-called  orthodox 
churches  who  more  or  less  measurably  hold  and  express  his  Christology. 
Magna  Carta  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  are  not  likely  to  be 
scrapped  because  they  do  not  apply  to  each  and  every  age  and  in  all  prob- 
ability the  historic  creeds  will  persist  because  of  their  innate  principles 
which  may  apply  to  all  time.  But  Bell  holds  that  to  read  into  the  historic 
creeds  new  meanings  and  applications  is  "the  bane  of  theology  and  the 
church."  "By  religion  we  mean  not  outward  forms  or  ceremonies  but  the 
life  of  God  in  the  soul."  "To  the  religious  man  or  woman  every  human 
life  is  or  may  be  an  incarnation  of  God."  While  a  large  part  of  this  chapter 
is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Charles  E.  Garman,  the 
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concluding  section  of  this  volume  would  give  the  preacher  the  substance 
of  an  impressive,  appealing  and  persuasive  sermon  on  God.  Indeed  the 
entire  volume,  shorn  of  its  sweeping  negatives  and  undiscriminating 
analyses  of  the  advanced  preaching  of  the  time,  is  worthy  of  a  place  in 
contemporary  homiletical  literature.  Thoughtful  laymen  would  welcome 
more  exposition  by  their  ministers  of  the  place  of  the  historic  creeds  in 
the  minds  of  their  leaders.  Hermon  Bell,  however,  overlooks  the  records 
of  history  and  tradition  in  his  emphasis  on  the  relation  of  the  individual 
human  soul  to  God: 

"The  religious  man  views  all  things  in  God."  "  'If  I  ascend  up  into 
heaven,  Thou  art  there :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  Thou  art  there. 
If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  sea,  Even  there  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me,  and  Thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me.  If  I  say,  Surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me;  even  the  night 
shall  be  light  about  me.  Yea,  the  darkness  hideth  not  from  Thee ;  but  the 
night  shineth  as  the  day;  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to 
Thee'  ".  (Psalm  cxxxix.) 

"By  religion  we  mean  not  outward  forms  or  ceremonies  but  the  life 
of  God  in  the  soul."  "Christianity  is  more  interested  in  asserting  or 
defending  its  own  particular  beliefs,  not  simply  as  against  those  who  do 
not  believe  in  God,  in  man,  and  in  freedom,  and  in  the  glory  and  divinity 
of  reality,  but  also  and  perhaps  even  more  against  those  who  do,  than 
in  teaching  concerning  God  the  Father  Almighty.  This  is  why  Christian 
theology  and  the  Christian  creeds  seem  so  remote  and  even  so  provincial. 
The  real  alternatives  are  not  between  Christians  and  non-Christians,  but 
between  idealism  and  materialism,  between  belief  in  God,  and  either 
agnosticism  or  atheism."  "The  larger  and  the  greater  our  vision  of  God, 
the  more  do  we  feel  our  own  weaknesses  and  the  need  of  constant  divine 
love  upon  which  to  lean  and  in  which  to  trust,  so  that  we  may  ever  follow 
onward  and  upward,  not  apart  from  the  varied  relationships  of  life,  but 
therein  to  exemplify  divine  qualities  and  ourselves  share  in  the  divine 
at-one-ment  toward  all  with  whom  we  come  in  contact.  This  means  to 
make  belief  in  goodness,  in  truth  and  in  loving  kindness,  in  justice  and 
in  mercy,  easy  rather  than  hard." 

"To  emphasize  once  more  the  abiding  and  enduring  elements  of  reli- 
gion which  is  a  matter  between  God  and  man  directly  they  are : 

(1)  Faith  in  God — trustful  submission  to  His  will  as  to  the  will  of  a 
loving  Father  who  knows  what  is  best  for  His  children,  but  with 
full  realization  that  submission  to  His  will  requires  active  use  of 
all  the  powers  He  gives  us. 
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(2)  Hope— founded  on  reason,  hope  for  the  future,  time  and  eternity, 

because  of  faith. 

(3)  Love— to  God  and  love  to  man,  this  love  being  shown  in  a  life  of 

service.  As  Hugo  says,  'Help  from  the  strong  for  the  weak,  help 
from  the  great  for  the  small,  help  from  the  free  for  the  slaves, 
help  from  the  thinkers  for  the  ignorant,  help  from  the  solitary 
for  the  multitudes.'  " 

The  desire  of  this  earnest  seeker  for  God  and  truth  is  to  contribute 
a  needed  message  to  religious  teachers  and  leaders.  Has  he  done  so  ?  The 
writer  thinks  he  has.  As  matter  of  fact  the  above  articles  of  his  confession 
constitute  just  about  what  the  average  church  members  mean  when  they 
join  a  Christian  church.  These  three  articles  imply  one  other.  Most 
of  these  church  adherents  know  nothing  about  the  metaphysics  that  has 
been  woven  into  Christian  theology,  and  their  Christology  is  simply  Jesus 
as  the  spirit  and  example  for  their  human  lives.  That  is  what  membership 
in  the  Christian  Church  means  to  the  ordinary  man  or  woman.  And  if 
they  have  a  wise  pastor  he  will  take  occasion  to  see  that  they  are  intelli- 
gently informed  as  to  the  significance  of  the  historic  creeds.  That  would 
seem  to  be  the  most  that  Hermon  Bell  could  have  asked  or  expected  of 
Christian  ministers. 

Instead  of  the  easy-going  unconcern  for  reality  on  the  part  of  denom- 
inations that  make  subscription  to  a  philosophic  creed  the  requirement 
of  their  members  and  also  in  place  of  Bell's  insistence  that  there  must 
always  be  the  either-or,  there  is  a  better  way.  That  there  are  valid 
truths  latent  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  may  be  made  clear  without 
resort  to  metaphysics,  to  the  average  mature  mind.  But  that  men,  women 
and  children  should  be  called  upon  to  solemnly  commit  their  minds  to 
a  highly  metaphysical  conception  of  theology,  in  order  to  become 
devout  worshipers  of  God,  disciples  of  Jesus  and  confessing  listeners 
to  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  it  is  to  the  mind  of  Hermon  Bell.  And  in  the  last  analysis  most 
of  the  members  of  our  churches  would  express  their  theology  in  Hermon 
Bell's  "favored  poet,"  Whittier,  in  his  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  One  need  not  ask  more  of  them. 

Indeed  as  far  back  as  1897  the  present  writer,  then  a  student  at  Yale, 
preached  a  severely  criticized  sermon  *  before  the  school  in  which  he 
declared:  "The  Christian  faith  has  been  identified  with  much  that  has 
been  formal,  superficial  and  unreal.  Its  real  principles  have  been  so  inter- 

*  Published  in  The  Church  Union,  March,  1899. 
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woven  with  forms  and  devices;  its  theology  has  been  so  disconnected 
with  life  that  its  real  inner  truths  have  been  hidden,  and  these  forms 
and  devices  set  forth  in  their  stead.  Religion  and  real  life  are  isolated, 
because  theology  has  been  pursued  apart  from  life.  An  element  of  un- 
reality in  theology  lies  in  the  tenacious  grip  on  forms  that  have  lost 
meaning.  There  is  a  false  conservatism  which  identifies  the  vital  truths 
of  Christianity  with  forms  which  do  not  now  express  meaning.  Ministers 
read  creeds  to  assenting  candidates  for  church  membership  which  the 
ministers  do  not  believe,  and  which  the  hearers  do  not  believe  if  they 
think  about  it.  Abolish  long-drawn-out  theological  creeds,  and  substitute 
simple  expressions  of  faith  and  purpose  as  a  condition  of  church  member- 
ship." 

In  his  supreme  emphasis  on  the  immediate  intercourse  of  God  and  the 
individual  soul,  Bell  appears  to  be  in  partial  accord  with,  although  (he 
says)  not  influenced  by,  a  German  scholar  whom,  however,  he  does  not 
include  in  his  anthology,  Georg  Wilhelm  Friedrich  Hegel.  This  philos- 
opher, in  his  then  much  discussed  Aujklarung,  found  man's  faith  in 
himself  identical  with  faith  in  God.  No  Atonement  was  needed.  The  self- 
knowledge  of  God  is  his  self-consciousness  in  man.  Man's  thought  about 
God,  if  not  largely  thought  about  himself,  is  at  least  always  in  relation 
to  himself.  In  Hegel's  theology  this  principle  of  identity  prevailed  over 
that  of  polarity  in  the  divine-human  relation.  Man's  faith  in  himself  and 
in  God  are  one.  But  in  his  ultimate  conclusion  as  to  the  significance  of 
this  proposition  Bell  parts  from  Hegel.  The  latter  believed  that  his 
philosophy,  passing  from  positive  through  its  negative  to  a  mediation 
of  the  seeming  contradiction,  had  demonstrated  the  perfect  harmony 
between  philosophy  and  Christianity.  Bell,  starting  from  the  same 
premise,  found  his  philosophy  disposing  of  Christianity.  Such  have  ever 
been  the  mutations  of  philosophy.  And  as  for  theology,  we  have  Bell  at 
the  opposite  pole  from  a  contemporary  theologian  of  note,  Karl  Barth, 
who  finds  that  "our  theological  existence  is  our  existence  in  the  Church." 

In  view  of  such  examples  of  the  limitations  of  human  thought,  what 
wonder  that  Hermon  Bell,  as  he  seeks  to  express  religious  faith,  draws 
not  only  upon  philosophers  and  Christian  theologians  to  reflect  his 
theistic  theology,  but  still  more  on  poets,  to  many  or  all  of  whom,  be 
it  noted,  Jesus  Christ  was  the  interpreter  of  God  in  terms  of  human 
personality  and  understanding.  The  writer  recalls  the  admonition  once 
made  to  him  by  Theodore  T.  Munger :  "If  you  are  seeking  truth  at  its 
highest,  don't  stop  with  the  philosophers  and  theologians,  look  to  the 
poets." 
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Such  is  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer  as  he  finds  Bell's  ultimate 
confession  of  faith  essentially  and  deeply  Christian  in  the  vital  sense  of 
that  characterization,  as  the  metaphysics  of  the  philosophers  is  illumined 
and  translated  into  the  loftier  realm  of  a  religion  which  is  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man,  interpreted  just  as  it  was  by  Jesus,  in  the  poets. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  one  has  heard  or  read  many  current  sermons 
devoted  to  the  being  and  nature  of  God.  Were  a  preacher  to  have  access 
to  the  present  writer's  marked  copy  of  An  Introduction  to  Theology,  by 
Hermon  F.  Bell,  he  would  have  all  the  suggestive  notes  he  would  need 
for  a  discourse  that  would  be  so  old  as  to  be  new  to  many  modern  con- 
gregations. And  if  the  writer  may  again  quote  himself  to  sustain  this 
conclusion,  he  finds  himself  saying  in  1906,  what  Bell  is  proclaiming  in 
part  in  1924,  as  follows: 

"In  the  quest  to  apprehend  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  I  find 
everywhere  the  response  of  the  divine  love.  It  is  the  witness  of  God's  own 
nature  as  Creator  and  Preserver.  It  is  the  witness  of  the  soul  of  man  upon 
whom  God  has  placed  his  own  image.  (It  is  perfectly  expressed  in 
humanity  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  its  interpreter.)  It  was 
Jesus,  be  it  remembered,  who  laid  the  obligation  on  his  followers  to  use 
the  intellect  in  religion.  He  put  it  in  a  very  striking  way.  He  spoke  of  the 
'affection'  of  the  intellect.  Man  must  love  God  with  the  mind.  He  believed 
that  God, and  the  eternal  order  were  worthy  of  the  thought  of  man." 
"In  the  life  of  religion  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  and  the  affection  of 
consecrated  devotion  are  thus  by  God  joined  together  and  may  not  by 
man  be  put  asunder.  Religion  is  both  thought  and  feeling.  Only  an 
artificial  distinction  separates  the  two.  Theology  is  an  eternally  enduring 
science.  Religion,  without  it,  is  like 

'An  infant  crying  in  the  night: 
An  infant  crying  for  the  light : 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry.' 

"Religion,  therefore,  in  its  soul,  is  reverence  and  homage  to  a  supreme 
Mind  and  Will.  To  such  a  Being  there  cannot  fail  to  be  a  pathway  from 
the  sensitive,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  highways  of  human  life.  Con- 
science may  act  as  human  before  it  is  discovered  to  be  divine.  It  does  not 
reach  its  height  until  the  discovery  is  made.  In  both  worshiper  and 
worshiped  there  must  be  the  same  conscious  moral  order;  one,  the 
infinite  archetype,  the  other,  the  finite  image,  susceptible  to  appeal  and 
capable  of  response.  The  moral  consciousness  of  man  brings  us  face  to 
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face  with  the  profound  and  momentous  questions  as  to  whether  its  sov- 
ereign intimations  are  verifiable  and  its  relations  eternal."  "The  deeper 
man's  religious  experience  becomes  in  the  realm  of  the  temporal,  the 
profounder  is  his  earnest  interest  in  the  eternal,  as  'deep  calleth  unto 
deep.'  Thus 

'Belief  or  Unbelief 
Bears  upon  life,  determines  its  whole  course.5  "  * 

Thus  when  we  have  extricated  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  Hermon 
Bell  from  his  dialectical  antitheses,  we  find  him  seeking  the  answers  to 
two  questions :  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ?  It  is  to  glorify  God  and 
enjoy  Him  forever.  No  profounder  question  was  ever  asked ;  and  no  better 
answer  ever  given.  The  other  question  is  equally  legitimate  and  commen- 
surately  deep.  What  is  the  supreme  intent  of  God  ?  The  answer  is  equally 
as  true.  To  glorify  man  and  to  eternally  delight  in  him.  These  two  eternal 
verities  are  the  speech  which  day  unto  day  uttereth,  and  the  knowledge 
which  is  shown  forth  from  night  to  night. 

The  reader  is  doubtless  asking:  "What  about  this  eager  student's 
daily  life  in  these  later  years?"  It  need  only  be  said  that  in  1918  he 
married  Blanche  Elizabeth  Page,  a  native  of  England.  They  have  one 
daughter  and  a  normal  home  life.  Hermon  F.  Bell  is  and  has  been  for 
many  years  associated,  first  as  a  staff  member,  and  then  as  a  partner, 
with  a  nationally  known  outstanding  firm  of  certified  public  accountants. 
Without  knowledge  on  this  point,  the  writer  surmises  that  his  income  is 
considerably  better  than  he  would  ever  have  received  as  pastor  or  teacher 
if  accepted  as  such  forty  years  ago.  But  he  still  has  the  desire  to  express 
a  message  that  he  believes  the  world  and  the  church  need.  The  reader 
will  find  it  as  he  reads  the  body  of  this  book.  The  writer  of  this  intro- 
duction will  tell  the  reader  briefly  what  he  discovers  as  he  ponders  on 
these  selections  of  classic  writers. 


A  CONFESSION  OF  FAITH 

Without  any  need  of  exposition,  there  is  a  distinction  and  a  difference 
between  our  religion  and  our  theology,  between  our  philosophy  and  our 
faith  in  a  spiritual  order.  Faith  is  a  more  comprehensive  experience  than 
belief.  When  we  pass  from  our  subject's  book  on  theology  and  its  dialec- 
tics, to  the  reflection  of  his  companionship  with  other  seekers  after  God, 

*  The  Infinite  Affection. 
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we  shall  iind  ourselves  in  a  clearer  atmosphere  and  a  softer  climate,  as 
Hermon  Bell,  in  a  different  mood,  through  their  voices,  gives  us  his 
ultimate  confession  of  faith,  in  which  we  are  brought  back  to  the 
Scriptures  and  to  the  message  of  Jesus  in  clear  light. 

The  reader  will,  first  and  last,  find  throughout  this  anthology,  a  pro- 
found and  consuming  assurance  of  the  immanence  of  God.  We  begin  with 
Fenelon:  "O  God,  so  glorious  and  yet  so  intimately  with  us."  Tennyson 
bids  us  "Speak  to  Him  thou,  for  he  hears,  and  spirit  with  spirit  can 
meet."  Garman  (quoting  the  philosopher  Fichte)  assures  us  that  one 
may  say,  "The  Eternal  One  lives  in  my  life"  and  Saint  Augustine,  "Not 
with  uncertain,  but  with  assured  consciousness,  do  I  love  Thee."  While 
Wordsworth  hears  "a  sovereign  voice"  that  "subsists  within  the  soul," 
Whittier  reaches  the  final  conclusion  of  his  theology:  "I  know  that  He 
is  good,"  and  Dante  beseeches  us  to  "keep  the  choicest  of  thy  love  for 
God."  To  Amiel  "the  one  thing  needful"  is  "to  possess  God,"  echoing  the 
voice  of  Cleanthes  two  thousand  years  before  him :  "Thou  directest  the 
Word  universal  that  pulses  through  all  things.  Naught  is  done  that  is 
done  without  Thee." 

Philosophy  as  a  ground  of  faith  is  implicit  in  Carlyle's  definition  of 
the  philosopher  as  "he  to  whom  the  highest  has  descended  and  the  lowest 
has  mounted  up."  While  the  teacher  of  philosophy  Charles  E.  Garman 
will  be  seen  to  be  the  guiding  mind  in  this  science,  if  the  writer  were  to 
attempt  to  draw  an  analogy  he  would  say  that  Kant  is  everywhere  in  the 
background  of  our  student's  thinking,  including  his  indifference  as  to  a 
metaphysical  Christology. 

There  is  one  particular  element  lacking  in  Bell's  volume,  but  which 
will  appear  in  his  anthology,  namely  any  seeming  concern  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  social  order,  the  upward  struggle  of  the  workers,  the  wreck- 
age of  international  relations.  He  would  tell  us  that  if  leaders  and  peoples 
were  God-conscious  these  evils  would  disappear.  In  his  companionship 
with  the  great  prophets  in  history  and  especially  in  the  poets,  the  social 
teachings  of  Jesus  shine  in  a  constant  light.  He  dwells  much  with  Brown- 
ing, who  in  poems  other  than  those  selected,  finds  Christ  opening  "the 
gates  of  new  life"  to  men  and  who  tells  the  philosophers  that  "the 
acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ,  accepted  by  the  reason  solves  ...  all 
questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it."  Our  subject's  passion  for  truth  is 
interpreted  by  Browning :  "truth  is  within  ourselves."  He  shares  Jonathan 
Edwards'  horror  of  atheism,  Carlyle's  hatred  of  cant,  and  the  desire  for 
knowledge  of  Thomas  a  Kempis.  The  conception  of  a  "Church  Universal" 
is  latent  in  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  the  desire  to  preach  his 
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gospel  in  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  "If  we  say  a  true  word  .  .  .  'tis 
God's,  pass  it  on."  Such  are  intimations  of  the  threads  that  run  through 
this  compendium  of  Hermon  Bell's  confession  of  faith. 

May  we  not  discover  other  more  personal  touches?  His  religious 
experience  appears  in  Fenelon,  Dante  and  Maurice  and  in  Saint  Augustine 
at  points.  He  shares  the  impulse  to  express  his  confession  of  faith  with 
Amiel  and  Augustine.  His  depth  of  feeling  is  reflected  in  Bryant.  We  also 
see  more  intimate  touches  of  experience  at  the  hands  of  his  fellowmen. 
In  Carlyle's  isolation,  the  rejection  of  Maurice  as  a  Christian  teacher,  in 
Milton's  controversies,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  Epictetus,  Goethe,  Hugo 
and  Edwards?  And  did  he  take  courage  from  Bunyan's  life  and  his 
portrayal  of  Mr.  Valiant-for-Truth,  in  the  effort  to  "know  how  sublime 
a  thing  it  is,  to  suffer  and  be  strong"  in  Longfellow's  prayer  ? 

There  are  two  distinct  courses  of  thought:  Theism — a  positive  faith 
in  God,  and  religion  as  a  conscious  relationship  with  God.  While  the 
reader  may  be  left  to  complete  this  analysis,  the  writer  is  moved  to  refer 
to  two  selections  which  seem  to  characterize  the  dominating  motive  in 
Bell's  intellectual  life,  from  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning: 

Truth  itself, 

That's  neither  man's  nor  woman's,  but  just  God's; 

None  else  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  truth; 

Himself  will  see  it  sifted,  disinthralled, 

And  kept  upon  the  height  and  in  the  light, 

As  far  as  and  no  farther  than  'tis  truth : 

For  now  he  has  left  off  calling  firmaments 

And  strata,  flowers  and  creatures,  very  good, 

He  says  it  still  of  truth,  which  is  his  own. 

How  sure  it  is, 
That,  if  we  say  a  true  word,  instantly 
We  feel  'tis  God's,  not  ours,  and  pass  it  on, 
Like  bread  at  sacrament  we  taste  and  pass, 
Nor  handle  for  a  moment,  as  indeed 
We  dared  to  set  up  any  claim  to  such ! 

While  the  present  writer  has  drawn  intellectual  conclusions  which 
differ  from  those  of  his  associate,  he  shares  the  desire  to  transmit,  to  his 
fellow  travelers  of  life's  journey,  the  truths  that  have  illumined  Hermon 
Bell's  sometimes  devious  and  uncertain  path.  First  of  all,  we  have  the 
ways  of  God  to  man  as  philosophers  of  the  ages  have  found  and  inter- 
preted them.  They  are  illustrated  in  the  annals  of  the  historian  and  the 
realistic  scenes  of  the  dramatist.  Touches  of  human  love  with  its  romance 
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lighten  the  tableaux  and  we  are  transported  to  the  finer  moments  of  our 
lives  in  the  mysticism  and  imagination  of  the  poets.  In  this  panorama 
of  our  existence,  amid  its  errors  and  disciplines,  its  depths  of  feeling, 
moments  of  moral  indignation  and  loftier  eminences  of  spiritual  vision, 
we  have  our  subject's  mind  at  its  best.  Schleiermacher's  theology,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century,  "gave  us  a  new  order  of  thought  in 
declaring  the  religion  of  the  heart  to  be  the  irreducible  fact  of  experience 
which  is  anterior  to  any  religious  theory  or  form  of  doctrine  which  can 
only  imperfectly  express  it.  The  common  error  of  both  rationalist  and 
supernaturalist  was  in  considering  faith  as  a  form  of  doctrine  which  one 
thought  might  be  deduced  from  reason  as  a  purely  intellectual  operation, 
and  which  the  other  believed  to  have  fallen,  at  a  given  point  in  time, 
from  heaven.  And  both  rationalist  and  believer  came  to  reduce  religion 
and  revelation  to  the  contents  of  an  intellectual  operation."  *  In  this 
latter  attempt,  Bell,  like  all  philosophers  before  him,  found  himself  pur- 
suing the  flying  goal,  which  the  mystics,  the  poets  and  hymnologists 
have  reached  by  another  highway.  Were  the  editor  to  attempt  his  own 
synthesis  of  these  messages  which  reflect  the  religion  of  Hermon  Bell 
it  would  be  comprehended  in  these  conclusions : 

"We  cannot  live  in  the  human  without  the  assurance  of  the  divine. 
Religion  is  not  a  mere  epoch  in  the  upward  rise  of  man.  It  is  an  everlast- 
ing reality.  We  may  outgrow  religions  but  not  religion.  We  may  outgrow 
our  faiths,  but  not  our  faith.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  religion;  it  is 
evasive  because  it  is  so  all  pervading.  It  is  the  life  of  God  in  the  soul  of 
man,  the  sense  of  the  divine  guiding  the  human,  the  consciousness  of  the 
spiritual  meaning  and  reality  of  life.  It  is  the  realization  that  above  us, 
beyond  us,  and  yet  about  us,  there  is  a  spiritual  order  in  which  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being."  "Religion  itself  is  essentially  changeless, 
abiding.  It  is  not  subject  to  the  processes  of  substitution.  Theology,  the 
Bible,  the  Gospel  itself,  these  are  expressions  of  religion,  these  are  ever 
changing,  but  each  change  is  merely  a  new  return  to  religion.  Man  is  by 
nature  religious.  It  is  not  something  unnatural  and  abnormal.  The  sover- 
eign action  of  the  universe  upon  man  is  the  appeal  of  the  infinite  affection 
to  conscience,  love  and  faith.  The  supremely  surpassing  reaction  of  the 
human  soul  upon  the  universe  is  its  response  to  this  infinite  appeal."  f 

Let  us  select  Tennyson  as  our  guide.  Some  of  these  pages  thus  reflect 
the  unending  effort  of  the  finite  mind  to  apprehend  the  infinite.  In  them 

*  The  Infinite  Affection. 

t,  \?*m  SS?™*  Culture  and  SocM  Service,  Charles  S.  Macfarland.  Fleming  H 
Kcvell  Co.,  1912.  ° 
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Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  of  Thee, 
And  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

In  this  mood  of  intellectual  humility  we  may  have  the  ever  accom- 
panying tones  of  a  sublime  faith  in  the  universe  and  in  God,  and  above 
all  the  overtone  of  confidence,  from  Cleanthes  the  Stoic  of  the  pre- 
Christian  era  to  the  college  teacher  of  our  own  day,  Charles  Garman, 
bidding  us 

Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears, 
And  Spirit  with  spirit  can  meet, 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing 
And  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 

As  we  pass  from  philosopher  and  theologian  to  poet  and  hymnologist 
our  prayer  will  be : 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 
May  make  one  music  as  before, 
But  vaster. 

The  "confession  of  faith"  to  which  the  reader  is  now  led  reflects  the 
mood  of  quiet  contemplation  and  reminds  the  present  writer  of  two  theo- 
logians who  sought  to  solve  just  the  intellectual  problems  which  once 
engrossed  Hermon  Bell.  James  Martineau,  in  his  volume,  The  Seat  of 
Authority  in  Religion,  concludes  with  these  words :  "  'What  then  is  it  that 
sustains  the  summit-minds?  Do  they  stand  upon  the  earth  as  creative 
gods,  with  lordly  mien  and  will  that  is  all  their  own?  Do  they  stoop  with 
the  pity  of  a  superior  to  the  subject  crowd  beneath?  Or  do  you  see  them 
with  still  uplifted  face,  and  bending  low  before  a  Holiest  of  all?  nay, 
with  the  very  light  that  most  transfigures  them  glistening  through  the 
streaming  tears  of  a  tender  penitence?  Is  not  their  calm,  their  strength, 
their  fearlessness,  more  than  any  man's,  free  from  self-assertion,  and  an 
expression  of  pure  dependence  and  perfect  trust?'"  Likewise  Auguste 
Sabatier,  in  Religions  of  Authority,  "closed  his  magnum  opus  with  this 
soliloquy:  'At  the  close  of  this  long  effort  of  research  and  meditation,  I 
am  not  exempt  from  a  certain  lassitude  of  mind  and  heart ;  and  I  lay 
down  the  pen  with  the  prayer  of  our  old  Corneille : 
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'0  God  of  truth,  whom  only  I  desire, 

Bind  me  to  Thee  by  ties  as  strong  as  sweet; 

I  tire  of  hearing,  of  reading  too  I  tire, 

But  not  of  saying,  Thee,  God,  alone  I  need.'  "  * 

In  this  spirit  and  mood  the  editor  commends  Religion  Through  the 
Ages  to  the  reader.  He  will  find  in  every  page  one  continuous  absorption 
in  the  mind  of  the  man  whose  faith  it  expresses,  by  which  he  may  be 
likened  to  a  philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  his  revolutionary 
temper,  the  unhappy  experience  which  made  him  a  lonely  soul,  and  above 
all  in  his  fundamental  theistic  prepossession — Benedict  Spinoza,  who 
was  characterized  by  Schleiermacher  as  the  "God-intoxicated"  philos- 
opher. The  message  of  this  book,  to  an  age  when  science  is  constructing 
its  Tower  of  Babel,  amid  a  confusion  of  tongues,  is  that  the  supreme 
and  sovereign  concern  of  humanity  is  the  relation  of  the  finite  human 
soul  to  the  Infinite  through  Whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
It  is  epitomized  in  the  prayer  of  the  once  misguided  philosopher  and 
heretic  Augustine:  "Thou  hast  created  us  unto  Thyself  and  our  heart 
finds  no  rest  until  it  rests  in  Thee." 

Charles  S.  Macfarland 
Mountain  Lakes,  New  Jersey 
September,  1947. 


*  From  The  Christian  Faith  in  a  Dav  of  Crisis,  Charles  S.  Macfarland.  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.,  1939.  Pages  218,  219. 


Foreword 


One's  religion  ordinarily  contains  positive  elements  and  negations 
or  denials  of  outgrown  beliefs.  When  the  positive  elements  are 
strong,  the  religion  is  vital.  One  way  to  present  an  outline  of  theology 
and  religion  would  be  to  discuss  the  various  elements  or  doctrines  of 
belief.  That  plan  is  not  followed  here.  Rather,  the  method  used  is  the 
assembling  of  religious  writings  that  mirror  or  set  forth  truths  believed. 

In  the  history  of  doctrine  we  find  times  when  the  positive  is  empha- 
sized. These  are  creative  periods.  Great  religious  leaders  seek  to  synthe- 
size all  experience.  Then  follow  eras  when  varieties  of  experience  and 
developing  life  outrun  the  synthesis  and  the  theology  that  was  once 
satisfying.  Religion  becomes  more  and  more  restricted,  as  one  phase  of 
life  after  another  is  surrendered;  and  theology  especially  falls  into 
disrepute.  The  need  is  for  a  new  and  broader  synthesis,  a  larger  and  more 
inclusive  theology.  In  my  opinion,  for  many  years  theology  and  religion 
have  been  in  this  negative  or  diminishing  phase,  and  that  is  why  they 
seem  so  remote  and  so  ineffectual,— especially  as  accentuated  in  the 
so-called  more  liberal  theologies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inclusive  synthe- 
sis of  a  bygone  day  can  no  longer  be  fully  effective.  It  has  been  out- 
grown beyond  hope  of  revival.  Religion  tends,  as  Carlyle  says,  to  become 
an  imbecility  or  a  Machiavelism ;  or,  as  Coleridge  concludes,  men  do  not 
believe,  they  only  believe  that  they  believe. 

In  these  selections,  positive,  and  in  my  judgment,  satisfying  and 
inclusive  beliefs  are  set  forth. 

Relatively  few  discussions  of  fundamental  religious  beliefs,  or  grounds 
therefor,  are  to-day  published  or  welcomed.  It  may  even  be  widely  held 
that  such  discussions  are  likely  to  become  quarrelsome,  and  to  be  divisive 
in  results.  Yet  if  one  is  free,  it  remains  true  that  "it  is  part  of  that  free- 
dom that  we  should  be  allowed  openly  to  state  our  thoughts  and  our 
doubts  which  we  cannot  solve  ourselves,  without  running  the  risk  of 
being  decried  on  that  account  as  turbulent  and  dangerous  citizens.  This 
follows  from  the  inherent  rights  of  reason,  which  recognizes  no  other 
judge  but  universal  human  reason  itself.  Here  everybody  has  a  vote ; 
and,  as  all  improvements  of  which  our  state  is  capable  must  spring 
from  thence,  such  rights  are  sacred  and  must  never  be  minished."  (IX-4.) 
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Emerson  has  said,  "The  fate  of  the  poor  shepherd,  who,  blinded  and 
lost  in  the  snow-storm,  perishes  in  a  drift,  within  a  few  feet  of  his 
cottage  door,  is  an  emblem  of  the  state  of  man.  On  the  brink  of  the  waters 
of  life  and  truth,  we  are  miserably  dying.  The  inaccessibleness  of  every 
thought  but  that  we  are  in,  is  wonderful.  What  if  you  come  near  to  it ; 
you  are  as  remote  when  you  are  nearest  as  when  you  are  farthest.  Every 
thought  is  also  a  prison ;  every  heaven  is  also  a  prison.  Therefore  we  love 
the  poet,  the  inventor,  who  in  any  form,  whether  in  an  ode  or  in  an  action 
or  in  looks  and  behavior,  has  yielded  us  a  new  thought.  He  unlocks  our 
chains  and  admits  us  to  a  new  scene."  * 

The  belief  of  any  man,  or  of  any  group  of  men,  contains  at  least  two 
elements  that  come  to  hand,  in  a  measure  ready-made, — one  is  the 
philosophy  of  his  time,  and  the  other  is  the  general  view  of  history  then 
extant.  Possibly  there  is  a  third  element,  which,  however,  in  one  sense 
is  included  in  philosophy,  namely,  the  science  of  the  period.  The  greatest 
theologians  are  those  who  have  united,  and  inspired  with  religious  feeling 
and  insight,  the  philosophy  and  history  of  their  times.  This  is  a  task 
which  needs  ever  and  ever  to  be  redone  or  revised. 

I  believe  that  the  selections  in  this  volume  are  not  outmoded,  but  are 
modern  to-day.  It  is  the  bane  of  religion  and  of  theology  to  think  of 
their  locus  as  in  distant  lands  and  the  dating  as  in  ancient  times,  instead 
of  here  and  now.  "Henry  George's  familiar  story  of  the  child  who  was 
surprised  to  find  that  her  father's  garden  was  part  of  that  surface  of  the 
earth  of  which  she  was  studying  in  her  geography  class,  is  paralleled  by 
the  daily  experience  of  thousands  who  are  unable  to  see  any  relation  be- 
tween what  they  themselves  are  doing  at  the  moment  and  the  larger  and 
more  lasting  movements  in  the  opinion  and  social  organization  of  man- 
kind. He  only  can  be  a  philosopher  who,  whatever  his  school,  can  view 
himself  and  his  surroundings,  as  Spinoza's  phrase  has  it,  sub  specie 
Get  emit  at  is."  f 

These  selections  are  incomplete,— only  a  very  few  of  the  many  that 
could  be  assembled.  For  one  example,  none  are  included  from  the  Bible. 
Familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  is  assumed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reader 
will  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  body  of  this  volume  sets  forth 
my  religion,  and  also  that  beliefs  not  reflected  therein  are  considered  as 
at  least  otherwise  than  primary  or  essential. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  comment  in  detail  upon  the  reasons  for  inclu- 
sion  of  specific  choices.  They  are,  I  believe,  all  theistic.  I  believe  that 

*  Essays,  Second  Series, — The  Poet. 

t  Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  University,  1923. 
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"Society  is  not  composed  of  individuals;  society  is  a  relationship  by 
virtue  of  which  individuals  come  into  existence  and  without  which  they 
would  have  no  being  as  personal."  (V-30.) 

Believing  that  religion  is  based  upon  a  present  relationship,  and  is 
universal  in  scope,  in  place,  and  in  time,  no  writings  are  intended  to  be 
included  which  are  restrictive  or  provincial.  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact 
that  some  writings  of  the  same  persons  are  more  colored  than  these  by 
their  times  and  their  world  outlook ;  also  that  some  of  their  beliefs  and 
my  own  are  seemingly  very  different.  These,  however,  are  the  merely 
incidental,  like  clothes  or  language.  The  local  and  the  immaterial  have 
not  been  used.  The  writings  included  do  not  rest  upon  belief  in  past 
revelations,  in  organizations,  in  books,  or  in  persons,  as  unique  in  the 
sense  of  being  different  in  kind,  from  revelations  in  other  times,  as,  for 
example,  to-day.  "Supreme  men  of  genius  do  not  form  a  closed  series.  The 
author  of  ALL  adds  to  it  a  name  when  the  needs  of  progress  require  it." 
(XXVI-7.)  Again,  the  religious  beliefs  expressed  agree  that  theology  and 
religion  are  applicable  to  and  inclusive  of  all  phases  of  life  and  all  sub- 
jects of  human  interest  and  concern ;  also  all-embracing  in  their  universal 
appeal. 

The  selections  have  been  assembled  from  many  ages,  many  lands,  and 
many  kinds  of  people.  The  common  thread  running  through  all  is  that 
the  message  of  each  to  his  own  day,  and  perhaps  to  us  also,  is  like  that 
with  which  Jesus  began  his  ministry  when,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  had 
been  brought  up,  after  reading  from  the  prophet  Esaias,  "he  began  to  say 
unto  them,  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears."  (Luke 
IV-21.)  Men  restrict  those  words,  and  point  backward  to  Galilee  or  else 
where  in  time  or  place,  instead  of  emphasizing  the  present.  The  writers 
assembled  all  emphasize  the  here  and  now.  If  space  allowed,  I  could  go 
through  chapter  after  chapter,  pointing  out  this  unity;  also  an  all- 
embracing  scope  and  universal  appeal. 

The  start  is  made  with  Fenelon  because  he  reflects  the  fundamental 
and  first  clause  of  any  creed, — I  believe  in  God, — and  states,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  what  such  belief  means.  "Universal  Light !  it  is  through 
thee  alone  that  we  see  anything."  (1-13.)  Victor  Hugo  (Les  Miserables) 
exclaims:  "Oh,  Thou  who  art!  ...  Solomon  names  Thee  Compassion, 
and  that  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Thy  names."  (III-7.) 

"Most  of  us  who  turn  to  any  subject  with  love  remember  some  morn- 
ing or  evening  hour  when  we  got  on  a  high  stool  to  reach-down  an  untried 
volume,  or  sat  with  parted  lips  listening  to  a  new  talker,  or  for  very  lack 
of  books  began  to  listen  to  the  voices  within ;  as  the  first  traceable  begin- 
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ning  of  our  love."  (XX-25.)  Charles  E.  Garman  (V  and  XXXI)  is  the 
teacher  to  whose  memory  I  have  turned  with  such  love  and  affection, 
ever  since  in  1900  I  became  imbued  by  him  with  "The  idea  that  the  uni- 
verse in  which  we  live  is  a  whole — the  notion  that  mind  and  matter, 
history  and  revelation,  church  and  state,  time  and  eternity,  are  not 
separate  wholes,  but  parts  that  somehow  fit  into  each  other,  and  can  be 
understood  only  in  relationship  to  the  grand  end  they  serve — this  is  the 
idea  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and  is  coming  to  be  the  view  of  science 
itself."  (V-8.) 

Carlyle  particularly  appeals  to  me.  "The  faith  in  an  Invisible,  Un- 
nameable,  Godlike,  present  everywhere  in  all  that  we  see  and  suffer,  is  the 
essence  of  all  faith  whatsoever."  (VI-41.) 

George  Eliot  is  another  favorite.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  she 
comes  down  to  earth  and  to  the  everyday  man  and  woman.  But  it  is  to 
point  out  that  the  seemingly  commonplace  may  be  "an  arc  in  an  im- 
measurable circle  of  light  and  glory."  (VIII-48.)  "The  blessed  work  of 
helping  the  world  forward  happily  does  not  wait  to  be  done  by  perfect 
men."  (VIII-18.)  "Surely  the  only  true  knowledge  of  our  fellow-man  is 
that  which  enables  us  to  feel  with  him — which  gives  us  a  fine  ear  for  the 
heart-pulses  that  are  beating  under  the  mere  clothes  of  circumstance  and 
opinion.  Our  subtlest  analysis  of  schools  and  sects  must  miss  the  essential 
truth,  unless  it  be  lit  up  by  the  love  that  sees  in  all  forms  of  human 
thought  and  work  the  life  and  death  struggles  of  separate  human  beings." 
(VIII-19.)  And  for  ever  and  for  ever  that  belief  or  that  religion  is  great 
which  does  as  she  says  of  early  Methodism, — "Rough  men  and  weary- 
hearted  women  drank  in  a  faith  which  was  a  rudimentary  culture,  which 
linked  their  thoughts  with  the  past,  lifted  their  imagination  above  the 
sordid  details  of  their  own  narrow  lives,  and  suffused  their  souls  with  the 
sense  of  a  pitying,  loving,  infinite  Presence,  sweet  as  summer  to  the  house- 
less needy."  (VIII-46.) 

Immanuel  Kant  wrote  as  he  was  closing  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
—"The  only  path  that  is  still  open  is  the  critical.  If  the  reader  has  been 
kind  and  patient  enough  to  follow  me  to  the  end  along  this  path,  he  may 
judge  for  himself  whether,  if  he  will  help,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  toward 
making  this  footpath  a  highroad,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  achieve,  even 
before  the  close  of  the  present  century,  what  so  many  centuries  have  not 
been  able  to  achieve,  namely,  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  human 
reason  with  regard  to  these  questions  which  have  in  alleges  exercised 
its  desire  for  knowledge,  though  hitherto  in  vain." 

Thomas  a  Kempis  reveals  the  continuity  of  religious .  feeling  and 
aspiration  through  changing  theologies. 
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James  Russell  Lowell  interprets  the  history  of  religion : 

Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ, 

And  not  on  paper  leaves  nor  leaves  of  stone; 

Each  age,  each  kindred  adds  a  verse  to  it, 

Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or  moan.  (XI-31.) 

I  particularly  like  the  following  from  Amiel:— "What  all  religious 
poetical,  pure  and  tender  souls  are  least  able  to  pardon  is  the  diminution 
or  degradation  of  their  ideal.  We  must  never  rouse  an  ideal  against  us- 
our  business  is  to  point  men  to  another  ideal,  purer,  higher,  more  spiritual 
than  the  old,  and  so  to  raise  behind  a  lofty  summit  one  more  lofty  still 
In  this  way  no  one  is  despoiled;  we  gain  men's  confidence  while  at  the 
same  time  forcing  them  to  think,  and  enabling  those  minds  which  are 
already  tending  towards  change  to  perceive  new  objects  and  goals  for 
thought.  Only  that  which  is  replaced  is  destroyed,  and  an  ideal  is  only 
replaced  by  satisfying  the  conditions  of  the  old  with  some  advantages 
over."  (XII-53.) 

Whittier  is  a  favored  poet: 

From  the  death  of  the  old  the  new  proceeds, 
And  the  life  of  truth  from  the  rot  of  creeds'; 
On  the  ladder  of  God,  which  upward  leads, 
The  steps  of  progress  are  human  needs.  (XIV-4.) 

Dante  describes  the  seeker  after  truth : 

And,  if  I  am  a  timid  friend  to  truth, 

I  fear  my  life  may  perish  among  those, 

To  whom  these  days  shall  be  of  ancient  date.  (XXI-11.) 

Of  Jonathan  Edwards,  Whittier  wrote : 

In  the  church  of  the  wilderness  Edwards  wrought 

Shaping  his  creed  at  the  forge  of  thought; 

And  with  Thor's  own  hammer  welded  and' bent 

The  iron  links  of  his  argument, 

Which  strove  to  grasp  in  its  mighty  span 

The  purpose  of  God  and  the  fate  of  man ! 

Yet  faithful  still,  in  his  daily  round 

To  the  weak,  and  the  poor,  and  sin-sick  found, 

The  schoolman's  lore  and  the  casuist's  art 

Drew  warmth  and  life  from  his  fervent  heart.* 
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Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  echoes  Dante : 
Truth  itself,  That's  neither  man's  nor  woman's,  but  just  God's.  (XXV-15.) 

Victor  Hugo  adds :— "What  humanity  requires,  is  to  be  fed  with  light. 
.  .  .  The  immense  human  Bible,  composed  of  all  the  prophets,  of  all  the 
poets,  of  all  the  philosophers,  is  about  to  shine  and  blaze.—"  (XXVI-9.) 

And  Carlyle  says:— "Could  I  (with  the  Time-annihilating  Hat) 
transport  thee  direct  from  the  Beginnings  to  the  Endings,  how  were  thy 
eyesight  unsealed,  and  thy  heart  set  flaming  in  the  Light-sea  of  celestial 
wonder !  Then  sawest  thou  that  this  fair  Universe,  were  it  in  the  meanest 
province  thereof,  is  in  very  deed  the  star-domed  City  of  God ;  that  through 
every  star,  through  every  grass  blade,  and  most  through  every  Living 
Soul,  the  glory  of  a  present  God  still  beams."  (XXIX-34.) 

Tennyson  interprets  human  life : 

I  am  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 

Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 

Gleams  that  untravelPd  world  whose  margin  fades 

For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move.  (XXX-1.) 

Augustine  speaks  of  God  as  "O.Thou  Good  omnipotent,  who  carest 
for  everyone  of  us,  as  if  Thou  caredst  for  him  only ;  and  so  for  all  as  if 
all  were  but  one!"  (XXXIII-22.)  "And  I  heard,  as  the  heart  heareth, 
nor  had  I  room  to  doubt,  and  I  should  sooner  doubt  that  I  live,  than  that 
Truth  is  not."  (XXXIII-36.)  "Not  with  doubting,  but  with  assured  con- 
sciousness, do  I  love  Thee,  Lord,  .  .  .  But  what  do  I  love,  when  I  love 
Thee?  .  .  .  O  my  soul  (to  thee  I  speak)  thou  art  my  better  part;  for 
thou  quickenest  the  mass  of  my  body  .  .  .  but  thy  God  is  even  unto  thee 
the  life  of  thy  life."  (XXXIII-56.) 

Such  is  the  tenor  of  this  anthology. 

Centuries  ago  there  lived  one  whom  men  called  the  golden-tongued. 
The  prayer  of  Chrysostom  still  stands  as  one  of  the  greatest  that  man 
can  make, — "Grant  us  in  this  world  knowledge  of  Thy  truth,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  life  everlasting." 

Hermon  F.  Bell 
1821  Glenwood  Road, 
Brooklyn  30,  N.  Y. 
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THROUGH   THE   AGES 


CHAPTER  I 

Francois  Fenelon 


Frangois  de  Salighac  de  la  Mothe  (1651-1715),  ecclesiastic,  educator  and 
author,  born  in  the  castle  of  Fenelon  in  Perigord,  France,  was  educated  in  a  Jesuit 
college  and  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice.  As  supervisor  of  the  Nouvelles  Catho- 
liques,  for  the  conversion  and  training  of  women,  his  view  was  that  education 
must  content  itself  with  following  and  supplementing  the  workings  of  nature, 
through  love  securing  the  confidence  of  the  child  and  imparting  knowledge  by 
indirection.  Education  was  the  impartation  of  knowledge  united  with  the  develop- 
ment of  character.  Following  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  he 
sought  the  conversion  of  Huguenots  by  entreaty  and  constructive  measures  instead 
of  force. 

As  Archbishop  of  Cambrai,  he  lost  his  high  standing  at  court  through  his 
controversy  with  Bossuet  over  his  support  of  the  Quietist  doctrines  of  Madame 
Guyon.  Louis  XIV,  who  also  took  offence  at  Fenelon's  prophetic  political  prin- 
ciples, and  most  of  the  clergy  sided  with  his  antagonist  and  he  was  banished  to 
Cambrai  where,  for  eighteen  years  until  his  death,  he  devoted  himself  to  humble 
pastoral  duties.  Denounced  as  a  heretic,  and  failing  to  receive  support  by  his 
petition  to  Rome,  he  renounced  Madame  Guyon's  theories. 

While  persuasive  in  his  appeal  to  his  pupils,  he  was  inclined  also  to  con- 
troversy and  wrote  argumentatively  against  Protestantism.  Characterized  by  rare 
beauty  of  life,  kindness  of  spirit  and  devotion  to  religion  and  charity,  he  was 
highly  esteemed  and  often  revered,  by  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  and  was 
known  as  "the  good  Archbishop."  Fenelon's  spiritual  writings  in  general  appeal 
today  to  Christians  of  both  faiths  and  his  political  views  were  far  in  advance  of 
his  time. 

His  theology  is  set  forth  in  the  accompanying  selections  from  his  writings. 


How  glorious  is  the  spirit  that  is  in  man ;  it  bears  within  itself  what 
is  far  beyond  its  own  comprehension.  Its  ideas  are  universal, 
eternal  and  immutable.  They  are  universal:  because,  when  I  say  — 
It  is  impossible  to  be  and  not  to  be ;  The  whole  is  greater  than  a  part ; 
A  perfectly  circular  line  has  no  straight  parts ;  Between  two  given  points, 
the  straightest  line  is  the  shortest ;  The  centre  of  a  circle  is  equally  dis- 
tant from  all  the  points  in  the  circumference ; — none  of  these  truths  can 
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be  controverted,  there  can  be  no  line  or  circle  that  does  not  obey  these 
laws.  These  truths  are  of  all  time,  or  rather  before  all  time,  and  will 
continue  beyond  it  through  an  incomprehensible  duration. 

These  fundamental  ideas  have  no  limits,  and  cannot  be  changed. 
It  is  impossible,  whatever  power  we  may  exert  over  our  minds,  to  make 
us  seriously  doubt  anything  that  these  ideas  represent  to  us.  The  idea 
of  infinity  is  within  us  in  like  manner.  Change  the  ideas  and  you  over- 
throw reason.  Let  us  learn  the  greatness  of  our  natures  from  this  im- 
mutable idea  of  infinity,  that  is  imprinted  within  us,  and  that  can  never 
be  effaced.  But,  lest  our  real  greatness  should  dazzle  our  eyes,  and  flatter 
us  to  our  injury,  let  us  hasten  to  contemplate  our  weakness. 

The  same  mind  that  dwells  upon  the  infinite,  and  through  it  sees  the 
finite,  is  ignorant  of  all  that  surrounds  it.  It  does  not  know  itself.  It 
gropes  its  way  through  an  abyss  of  darkness.  It  knows  not  what  it  is 
itself.  ...  It  joins  errors  in  opinion  to  a  perverted  will ;  and  it  is  often 
reduced  to  groan  and  weep  at  the  experience  of  its  own  corruption.  [  1  ] 

Two  men  who  have  never  seen  each  other,  who  have  never  heard 
each  other  spoken  of,  and  who  have  had  no  communication  with  any 
other  man  that  could  give  them  common  notions,  would  speak,  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  world,  of  certain  truths  in  perfect  unison.  We 
know  perfectly  well  beforehand  in  one  hemisphere,  what  answer  would 
be  returned  in  the  other,  on  certain  truths.  Men  of  all  countries  and  of 
all  times,  whatever  education  they  may  have  received,  necessarily  think 
and  speak  of  some  things  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  the  great  Master 
that  has  taught  us  all,  who  thus  bids  us  speak.  Thus,  when  we  think 
most  of  our  own  powers,  of  ourselves,  that  is,  of  our  reason,  this  is 
what  the  least  belongs  to  us,  this  is  most  truly  a  borrowed  good. 

We  are  every  moment  of  our  lives  receiving  a  reason  far  superior  to 
ourselves,  just  as  we  inhale  the  air  from  without,  or  as  we  see  objects 
around  us  by  the  light  of  the  sun  that  does  not  belong  to  our  vision. 
It  is  this  noble  reason  that  reigns  with  an  absolute  dominion,  to  a 
certain  point,  over  rational  beings.  It  is  this  that  makes  a  Canadian 
savage  think  many  things  that  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  have 
thought.  It  is  this  that  led  the  Chinese  geometricians  to  the  discovery 
of  the  same  truths  that  the  Europeans,  who  knew  nothing  of  them, 
have  become  acquainted  with.  It  is  this  that  makes  men  think  upon 
various  subjects,  just  as  they  thought  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  this 
power  that  gives  a  uniformity  to  the  opinions  of  men,  the  most  opposed 
to  each  other  in  their  natures.  It  is  by  this  that  men  of  all  ages  and 
countries  are  bound  to  an  immovable  centre  to  which  they  are  held  by 
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certain  invariable  laws,  which  we  call  first  principles ;  notwithstanding 
the  infinite  variety  of  opinions  that  are  created  by  their  passions,  their 
distractions,  their  caprices  upon  all  other  less  clear  truths.  It  is  this 
power  that  has  kept  men,  depraved  as  they  are,  from  daring  to  call 
virtue  vice,  and  that  has  obliged  them  to  put  on  the  appearance,  at 
least,  of  sincerity,  moderation,  and  beneficence,  when  they  would  at- 
tract esteem.  ]2[ 

They  cannot  esteem  or  despise  anything  according  to  their  own 
arbitrary  wills;  they  cannot  force  the  eternal  barriers  of  truth  and 
justice.  The  law  of  the  soul,  which  we  call  reason,  reigns  with  an  abso- 
lute sway;  its  reproaches  are  ever  uttered  and  repeated  at  what  is 
wrong ;  it  sets  bounds  to  the  folly  of  the  most  audacious. 

After  vice  has  enjoyed  so  many  ages  of  unrestrained  sway,  virtue 
is  still  called  virtue;  and  it  cannot  be  dispossessed  of  its  name  by  its 
boldest  and  most  brutal  enemies.  From  thence  it  is  that  vice,  although 
triumphant  in  the  world,  is  still  forced  to  disguise  itself  under  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy,  that  it  may  secure  a  regard  that  it  does  not  hope 
for  when  it  is  known  as  it  is.  Thus  it  renders  in  spite  of  itself,  homage 
to  virtue,  by  adorning  itself  with  her  charms,  that  it  may  receive  the 
honors  that  are  rendered  to  them.  Men  cavil,  it  is  true,  at  the  virtuous, 
and  they  are,  in  truth,  always  liable  to  censure,  for  they  are  still  im- 
perfect; but  the  most  vicious  men  cannot  succeed  in  effacing  entirely 
the  idea  of  virtue.  No  man  has  succeeded  in  persuading  others,  or  him- 
self, that  it  is  more  estimable  to  be  deceitful,  than  to  be  sincere ;  to  be 
violent  and  malignant,  than  to  be  gentle  and  do  good.  This  inward  and 
universal  teacher  declares  the  same  truths,  at  all  times  and  places.  It  is 
true  that  we  often  contradict  it,  and  speak  with  a  louder  voice ;  but 
then  we  deceive  ourselves,  we  go  astray,  we  fear  that  we  shall  discover 
that  we  are  wrong,  and  we  shut  our  ears,  lest  we  should  be  humbled 
by  its  corrections.  Where  is  this  wisdom,  where  is  this  oracle  that  ever 
speaks,  and  against  which  the  prejudices  of  mankind  can  never  prevail  ? 
Where  is  this  noble  reason  that  we  are  bound  to  consult,  and  which  of 
itself  inspires  us  with  a  desire  to  hear  its  voice  ?  Where  dwells  this  pure 
and  gentle  light,  that  not  only  enlightens  eyes  that  are  open  to  receive  it, 
but  uncloses  those  eyes  that  were  shut,  cures  those  that  were  diseased, 
gives  vision  to  the  blind ;  in  short,  inspires  a  desire  for  the  light  it  can 
bestow,  and  makes  itself  beloved  even  by  those  who  fear  it  ? 

Every  eye  has  it ;  it  would  see  nothing  without  it ;  it  is  by  its  pure 
rays  alone  that  it  can  see  anything.  As  the  visable  sun  enlightens  all 
material  bodies,  so  the  sun  of  intelligence  illuminates  all  minds.  [3] 
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There  is  a  spiritual  sun  that  enlightens  the  soul  more  fully  than 
the  material  sun  does  Ihe  body.  This  sun  of  truth  leaves  no  shadow 
and  it  shines  upon  both  hemispheres.  It  is  as  brilliant  in  the  night  as 
in  the  daytime ;  it  is  not  without  that  it  sheds  its  rays,  it  dwells  within 
each  one  of  us.  One  man  cannot  hide  its  rays  from  another ;  whatever 
corner  of  the  earth  we  may  go  to,  there  it  is.  We  never  need  say  to  an- 
other, Stand  back  that  I  may  see  it;  you  hide  its  rays  from  me;  you 
deprive  me  of  the  portion  that  is  my  due.  This  glorious  sun  never  sets ; 
no  clouds  intercept  its  rays,  but  those  formed  by  our  passions.  It  is 
one  bright  day.  It  sheds  light  upon  the  savage  in  the  darkest  caverns. 
There  are  no  eyes  so  weak  that  they  cannot  bear  its  light;  and  there 
is  no  man  so  blind  and  miserable,  that  does  not  walk  by  the  feeble 
light  from  this  source,  that  he  still  retains  in  his  conscience. 

We  believe  the  instructions  of  men  just  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
formity we  find  between  them  and  this  inward  teacher.  After  they  have 
exhausted  all  their  reasonings,  we  still  return  to  this,  and  listen  to  the 
decision  it  makes.  If  anyone  tells  me  that  a  part  is  equal  to  the  whole, 
I  cannot  help  laughing:  such  a  one  cannot  persuade  me:  it  is  within 
myself,  by  consulting  this  inward  teacher,  that  I  must  ascertain  the 
truth  of  a  proposition.  Far  from  pronouncing  judgment  upon  this 
teacher,  we  are  in  all  cases  judged  by  it.  It  is  disinterested  and  superior 
to  us.  We  may  refuse  to  listen  to  it,  and  go  astray  from  it;  but  if  we 
do  listen,  we  cannot  contradict  it.  There  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  reason 
within  me;  one  is  self,  the  other  superior  to  it.  That  which  is  self,  is 
very  imperfect;  prejudiced,  rash,  apt  to  wander,  changing,  obstinate, 
ignorant,  and  limited;  it  possesses  nothing  that  is  not  borrowed.  The 
other,  while  it  is  common  to  all  men,  is  yet  superior  to  them;  it  is 
perfect,  eternal,  immutable,  always  ready  to  be  communicated,  and 
to  reclaim  the  erring ;  given  freely  to  all,  inexhaustible  and  indivisible. 
Where  is  this  all-perfect  reason,  so  near  me,  yet  so  different  from  me? 
Where  is  it?- Where  dwells  this  supreme  reason?  Is  it  not  God  him- 
self? [4] 

When  we  shall  see  God  as  he  is,  and  see  all  the  events  of  human 
life  from  the  first  to  the  last  day,  in  all  their  proportions  and  their 
relations  to  the  designs  of  God,  then  shall  we  explain,  O!  Lord,  thou 
alone  art  good  and  wise.  We  judge  of  the  works  of  men  only  by  exam- 
ining the  whole.  Every  part  ought  not  to  have  all  perfection,  but  only 
that  which  belongs  to  it  in  the  order  and  in  the  proportion  which  per- 
vade the  whole.  In  the  human  body,  it  would  not  be  well  that  all  the 
organs  should  be  eyes;  feet  and  hands  are  also  necessary.  In  the  uni- 
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verse,  we  want  the  sun  for  the  day,  but  we  also  want  the  moon  for  the 
night.  It  is  thus  we  ought  to  judge  of  every  part,  by  its  relation  to  the 
whole ;  every  other  view  is  narrow  and  false.  But  how  insignificant  are 
the  designs  of  men,  when  we  compare  them  with  the  creation  and  gov- 
ernment of  the  universe  ? 

Let  man,  then,  admire  what  he  understands,  and  let  him  be  silent 
when  he  cannot  comprehend.  [5] 

It  did  not  follow  necessarily  that  because  we  were  yesterday,  we 
should  exist  to-day;  we  might  cease  to  be,  we  might  relapse  into  the 
nothingness  from  whence  we  came,  if  the  same  all-powerful  hand  who 
called  us  from  it  did  not  still  sustain  us.  We  are  nothing  in  ourselves ; 
we  are  only  what  God  has  made  us  to  be,  and  that  only  while  it  pleases 
him.  He  has  only  to  withdraw  the  hand  which  supports  us  in  order  to 
replunge  us  into  the  abyss  of  our  nothingness,  as  a  stone  which  one 
holds  in  the  air  falls  from  its  own  weight,  as  soon  as  the  hand  is  un- 
closed which  supported  it.  Thus  do  we  hold  existence  only  as  the  con- 
tinual gift  of  God.  [6] 

Besides  this  there  are  other  blessings  far  purer  and  of  a  higher 
order.  A  good  life  is  better  than  life  itself,  virtue  is  worth  more  than 
health;  uprightness  of  heart  and  the  love  of  God  are  more  above  tem- 
poral blessings  than  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth.  If  then  we  are 
incapable  of  retaining  for  a  single  moment  gross  and  worthless  things 
without  the  help  of  God,  with  how  much  more  reason  must  it  be  true 
that  we  depend  upon  Him  for  the  other  sublime  gifts  of  his  love.  [  7  ] 

It  is  not  to  know  thee,  O  God,  to  regard  thee  only  as  an  all-power- 
ful being  who  gives  laws  to  all  nature,  and  who  has  created  everything 
which  we  see,  it  is  only  to  know  a  part  of  thy  being,  it  is  not  to  know 
that  which  is  most  wonderful  and  most  affecting  to  thy  rational  off- 
spring. That  which  transports  and  melts  my  soul  is  to  know  that  thou 
art  of  the  God  of  my  heart.  Thou  doest  there  thy  good  pleasure.  [8] 

Thou  art  ever  with  me.  When  I  do  wrong,  reproaching  me  with  the 
evil  which  I  commit,  inspiring  me  with  regret  for  the  good  which  I 
have  forsaken,  and  with  outstretched  arms  offering  me  pardon.  The 
good  works  which  I  do,  they  are  thy  gifts,  and  they  cease  to  be  good 
works  as  soon  as  I  regard  them  as  mine,  and  lose  sight  of  thy  bounty 
which  gives  them  their  true  value.  [9] 

I  call  to  my  mind  all  the  wonders  of  nature  that  I  may  form  some 
image  of  thy  glory.  I  ask  for  knowledge  of  thee  from  thy  creatures,  and 
I  forget  to  seek  thee  in  the  depths  of  my  own  soul  where  thou  ever  art. 
We  need  not  descend  into  the  centre  of  the  earth  nor  go  beyond  the 
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seas,  we  need  not  ascend  to  heaven  to  find  thee,  thou  art  nearer  to  us 
than  we  are  to  ourselves.  [10] 

O  God,  so  glorious  and  yet  so  intimately  with  us,  so  high  above 
these  heavens  and  yet  stooping  to  the  lowliness  of  thy  creatures,  so 
immense  and  yet  dwelling  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  so  awful  and 
yet  so  worthy  of  love !  When  will  Thy  children  cease  to  be  ignorant  of 
thee?  Oh,  for  a  voice  loud  enough  to  reproach  the  world  with  its  blind- 
ness, and  to  declare  with  power  all  that  thou  art.  When  we  bid  men 
to  seek  thee  in  their  own  hearts,  it  is  as  if  we  were  to  propose  to  them 
to  seek  for  thee  in  some  undiscovered  parts  of  the  earth.  What  is  there 
to  a  vain  and  sensual  man,  more  foreign,  more  remote  than  the  bottom 
of  his  own  heart?  Does  he  know  what  it  is  to  enter  into  himself?  Has 
he  ever  sought  the  way?  Can  he  even  imagine  what  is  this  inward 
sanctuary,  these  impenetrable  depths  of  the  soul,  where  thou  would  be 
worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth  ?  [11] 

O  God !  man  does  not  know  thee,  he  knows  not  who  thou  art.  "The 
light  shines  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  but  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  it  not."  It  is  through  thee  that  we  live,  that  we  think,  that  we 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  we  forget  Him  from  whom  we  receive 
all  these  things.  [12] 

Universal  Light !  it  is  through  thee  alone  that  we  see  anything.  Sun 
of  the  soul,  who  dost  shine  more  brightly  than  the  material  sun !  seeing 
nothing  except  through  thee,  we  see  not  thee  thyself.  It  is  thou  who 
givest  all  things,  to  the  stars  their  light,  to  the  fountains  their  waters 
and  their  courses,  to  the  earth  its  plants,  to  the  fruits  their  flavor,  to 
all  nature  its  riches  and  its  beauty,  to  man  health,  reason,  virtue,  thou 
givest  all,  thou  doest  all,  thou  rulest  over  all ;  I  see  only  thee,  all  other 
things  vanish  as  a  shadow  before  him  who  has  once  seen  thee.  [13] 

Oh,  my  God,  may  I  ever  be  one  of  those  little  ones  to  whom  thou 
revealest  thy  mysteries  whilst  thou  hidest  them  from  the  wise  and 
-prudent  of  the  world. 

Every  thing  that  happens  to  us  comes  from  thee,  O  God.  It  is  thou 
who  hast  done  it ;  and  who  hast  done  it  for  our  eternal  welfare.  In  the 
light  of  eternity  we  shall  see  that  what  we  desired  would  have  been 
fatal  to  us,  and  that  what  we  would  have  avoided  was  essential  to  our 
well-being ;  it  is  thou  who  doest  all  things ;  it  is  thou  who  during  every 
moment  of  our  lives  art  the  life  of  our  hearts,  the  light  of  our  eyes,  the 
intelligence  of  our  minds,  the  soul  of  our  souls;  all  that  we  are,  life, 
action,  thought,  will,  we  are  through  thy  power,  thy  spirit,  and  thy 
eternal  will.  [14] 
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It  is  thou  who  hurriest  to  the  tomb  those  to  whom  life  is  a  contin- 
ual snare,  and  to  whom  death,  which  has  put  them  in  safety,  was  a 
mercy.  It  is  thou  who  hast  made  this  death  a  bitter  but  salutary  rem- 
edy to  the  friends  who  were  bound  to  them  by  a  too  ardent,  a  too  tender 
love ;  thus  the  same  stroke  which  is  intended  to  save  the  one  by  death, 
detaches  the  other  from  life,  who  is  thus  prepared  for  death  by  him 
who  had  been  the  dearest  in  life  to  him.  Thou  dost  thus  most  merci- 
fully, O  God,  mingle  bitterness  with  all  which  is  not  from  thyself,  that 
our  hearts  formed  to  love  thee,  and  live  in  thy  love,  may  be  constrained 
to  return  to  thee,  feeling  that  all  other  support  fails  us.  [15] 

It  is,  my  God,  because  thou  art  all  love,  that  thou  art  a  jealous 
God;  a  divided  heart  displeases  thee,  a  wandering  heart  excites  thy 
pity.  Thou  art  infinite  in  all  things,  in  love  as  in  wisdom  and  power ;  an 
imperfect  love,  and  a  limited  wisdom  cannot  know  thee.  Can  the 
finite  comprehend  the  Infinite?  It  is  this  love  which  ordains  all  things, 
even  the  evils  which  we  endure ;  it  is  through  suffering  that  we  are  pre- 
pared for  true  happiness.  [16] 

When  shall  we  return  love  for  love  ?  When  shall  we  turn  toward  him 
who  is  ever  seeking  us  ?  and  whose  arms  are  ever  around  us.  It  is  while 
resting  on  his  paternal  bosom  that  we  forget  him.  The  sweetness  of 
his  gifts  makes  us  forget  the  giver.  Blessings  which  we  daily  receive, 
instead  of  softening  our  hearts  turn  them  away  from  him  who  gave 
them.  He  is  the  source  of  all  true  pleasures.  His  creatures  are  only  the 
gross  channels  through  which  they  flow  to  us,  and  the  stream  has  made 
us  forget  the  Fountain  Head.  This  infinite  love  follows  us  everywhere, 
and  we  are  ever  trying  to  escape  from  it ;  it  is  in  all  places  and  we  see 
it  nowhere.  We  call  ourselves  alone  when  we  have  only  God  with  us ; 
He  does  all  things  and  we  trust  in  him  for  nothing.  We  think  our  hopes 
are  desperate  when  we  have  no  other  resource  than  his  Providence,  as  if 
infinite  and  all-powerful  love  could  not  do  all  things.  [17] 

Prayer,  says  St.  Augustin,  is  the  measure  of  love.  He  who  loves 
much,  prays  much.  He  whose  heart  is  closely  united  to  God,  has  no 
sweeter  consolation  than  in  communion  with  him.  He  finds  a  positive 
happiness  in  being  able  to  love  him,  to  speak  to  him,  to  meditate  upon 
his  attributes,  to  adore  his  majesty,  to  admire  his  power,  to  dwell  on  his 
goodness,  and  to  yield  himself  up  to  his  Providence.  In  this  intercourse 
he  pours  out,  as  into  the  bosom  of  a  tender  father,  all  the  sorrows  of  his 
overflowing  heart;  this  is  his  resource  under  every  affliction;  he  finds 
strength  and  consolation  in  spreading  out  all  his  weaknesses  and  all 
his  desires ;  and  as  our  whole  lives  are  full  of  imperfections,  as  we  are 
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never  free  from  sin,  we  should  always,  in  the  exercise  of  prayer,  ask 
pardon  of  God  for  our  ingratitude,  and  thank  him  for  his  mercy. 

Let  us  pray  then,  but  let  us  pray  with  our  duties  before  us.  Do  not 
let  us  make  eloquent  and  abstract  prayers  that  have  no  connection 
with  the  practice  of  virtue,  but  let  us  pray  to  become  more  humble, 
more  docile,  more  patient,  more  charitable,  more  modest,  more  pure, 
more  disinterested  in  the  performance  of  our  duties.  Without  this  our 
prayer  will  be  an  illusion  to  ourselves,  and  a  scandal  to  our  neighbor. 
[18] 

He  who  distrusts  God  is  not  worthy  to  be  his  instrument.  [19] 

"All,"  says  St.  Augustin,  "that  we  possess  of  truth  and  wisdom,  is 
a  borrowed  good,  flowing  from  that  fountain  for  which  we  ought  to 
thirst  in  the  fearful  desert  of  this  world,  that,  being  refreshed  and  in- 
vigorated by  these  dews  from  heaven,  we  may  not  faint  upon  the  road 
that  conducts  us  to  a  better  country.  Every  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  our  hearts  at  other  sources,  only  increases  the  void.  You  will 
be  always  poor,  if  you  do  not  possess  the  true  riches."  All  light  that 
does  not  proceed  from  God,  is  false ;  it  only  dazzles  us ;  it  sheds  no  il- 
lumination upon  the  difficult  paths  in  which  we  must  walk,  along  the 
precipices  that  are  about  us.  [20] 

It  is  love,  says  St.  Augustin,  that  asks,  that  seeks,  that  knocks,  that 
finds,  and  that  is  faithful  to  what  it  finds.  We  cease  to  pray  to  God,  as 
soon  as  we  cease  to  love  him,  as  soon  as  we  cease  to  thirst  for  his  per- 
fections. The  coldness  of  our  love  is  the  silence  of  our  hearts  towards 
God.  [21] 

O  Lord,  Thou  seest  the  weakness  and  desolation  of  the  creature  of 
thy  hands.  It  has  no  resources  in  itself ;  it  wants  everything,  and  seeks 
in  thee  with  confidence  the  good  it  cannot  find  elsewhere.  [22] 

God  never  makes  us  feel  our  weaknesses  but  that  we  may  be  led  to 
seek  strength  from  him.  What  is  involuntary  should  not  trouble  us; 
but  the  great  thing  is,  never  to  act  against  the  light  within  us,  and  to 
desire  to  follow  where  God  would  lead  us.  [23] 

No  human  power  can  force  the  impenetrable  intrenchments  of 
liberty  in  the  human  heart.  Force  can  never  persuade  men;  it  can 
only  make  them  hypocrites.  When  kings  interfere  with  religion,  in- 
stead of  protecting  it,  they  enslave  it.  Grant  to  all  religions  a  political 
toleration ;  not  equally  approving  of  all,  as  if  you  were  indifferent,  but 
patiently  allowing  all  that  God  allows,  and  endeavoring  to  lead  men 
by  gentle  persuasion.  [24] 

There  is  a  superior  law  that  raises  us  above  all  this,  and  introduces 
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us  into  the  true  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  It  is  this ;  that  we  ever 
desire  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  please  our  Father  in  heaven,  according 
to  the  excellent  instruction  of  St.  Augustin,  Love  God,  and  then  do  all 
you  wish.  [25] 

We  never  love  our  neighbor  so  truly,  as  when  our  love  for  him  is 
prompted  by  the  love  of  God.  [26] 

The  love  of  God  never  looks  for  perfection  in  created  beings.  It 
knows  that  it  dwells  with  him  alone.  As  it  never  expects  perfection,  it 
is  never  disappointed.  It  loves  God  and  all  his  gifts  to  every  living  thing, 
according  to  their  respective  value.  It  loves  less  what  is  less  excellent, 
and  more  what  is  nearer  to  perfection.  It  loves  all,  for  there  is  no  one 
that  is  not  endowed  with  some  good  which  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  it 
remembers  that  the  vilest  may  become  good,  and  receive  that  grace 
which  they  now  want.  He  who  loves  God,  loves  all  his  works— all  that 
he  has  commanded  us  to  love.  He  loves  more  those  whom  God  has 
pleased  to  render  more  dear  to  him.  He  sees  in  an  earthly  parent  the 
love  of  his  heavenly  Father.  In  a  relative,  in  a  friend,  he  acknowledges 
those  tender  ties  that  God  has  ordained.  The  more  strictly  those  bonds 
are  in  the  order  of  his  providence,  the  more  the  love  of  God  sanctions 
them,  and  renders  them  strong  and  intimate. 

Can  we  love  God  without  loving  those  beings  whom  He  has  com- 
manded us  to  love  ?  It  is  He  that  inspires  this  love ;  it  is  his  will  that 
we  should  love  them;  shall  we  not  obey  Him? 

This  love  can  endure  all  things,  suffer  all  things,  hope  all  things, 
for  our  neighbor.  It  can  conquer  all  difficulties ;  it  flows  from  the  heart, 
and  sheds  a  charm  upon  the  manners.  It  is  melted  at  the  sorrows  of 
others,  and  thinks  nothing  of  its  own;  it  gives  consolation  where  it 
is  needed;  it  is  gentle,  it  adapts  itself  to  others;  it  weeps  with  those 
who  weep ;  it  rejoices  with  those  who  rejoice ;  it  is  all  things  to  all  men, 
not  in  a  forced  appearance  and  in  cold  demonstrations,  but  from  a  full 
and  overflowing  heart,  in  which  the  love  of  God  is  a  living  spring  of  the 
tenderest,  the  deepest,  and  the  truest  feeling.  Nothing  is  so  sterile,  so 
cold,^  so  senseless,  as  a  heart  that  loves  only  itself  in  all  things ;  while 
nothing  can  exceed  the  frankness,  the  tenderness,  the  gentle  loveliness  of 
a  heart,  filled  and  animated  by  the  divine  love.  [27] 

Oh,  thou  Eternal  Love,  that  hast  loved  me  when  I  could  neither 
know  nor  acknowledge  thee;  immeasurable  love!  that  hast  made  me 
what  I  am,  that  has  given  me  all  that  I  possess,  and  that  has  as  yet 
promised  me  infinitely  more!  Oh  love,  without  interruption,  without 
change,  that  all  the  bitter  waters  of  my  iniquities  could  not  extinguish ! 
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Have  I  any  heart,  oh  my  God,  if  I  am  not  penetrated  with  gratitude  and 
love  for  thee?  [28] 

"I  sleep,  but  my  heart  waketh" — We  sleep  in  peace  in  the  arms  of 
God,  when  we  yield  ourselves  up  to  his  providence,  in  a  delightful  con- 
sciousness of  his  tender  mercies ;  no  more  restless  uncertainties,  no 
more  anxious  desires,  no  more  impatience  at  the  place  we  are  in;  for 
it  is  God  who  has  put  us  there,  and  who  holds  us  in  his  arms.  Can  we 
be  unsafe  where  he  has  placed  us,  and  where  he  watches  over  us  as  a 
parent  watches  a  child?  This  confiding  repose,  in  which  earthly  care 
sleeps,  is  the  true  vigilance  of  the  heart ;  yielding  itself  up  to  God,  with 
no  other  support  than  him,  it  thus  watches  while  we  sleep.  This  is  the 
love  of  him,  that  will  not  sleep  even  in  death.  [29] 

Lord,  I  know  not  what  I  ought  to  ask  of  thee ;  thou  lovest  me  better 
than  I  can  love  myself.  Oh,  my  Father,  give  to  thy  child  that  which  he 
knows  not  how  to  ask.  I  dare  not  pray  either  for  crosses  or  consolations : 
I  present  myself  before  thee,  I  open  my  heart  to  thee.  Behold  those 
wants  that  I  know  not  myself.  See  and  do  according  to  thy  tender 
mercy.  [30] 

I  adore  thy  will  without  knowing  it.  I  am  silent  before  thee ;  I  yield 
myself  up ;  I  would  sacrifice  myself  to  thy  will ;  I  would  have  no  other 
desire  than  to  do  it.  Teach  me  to  pray;  pray  thyself  in  me.  [31] 


CHAPTER  II 

William  Cullen  Bryant 


William  Cullen  Bryant  (1794-1878)  poet,  journalist  and  lawyer,  was  born  in 
the  little  village  of  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  educated  at  Williams  College  and 
practiced  law  for  ten  years  in  Massachusetts.  He  moved  to  New  York  City  and 
as  editor-in-chief  and  joint  proprietor  of  the  Evening  Post  from  1826  at  the  age 
of  thirty-two  until  his  death,  set  a  high  standard  of  journalism.  He  was  a  strenuous 
opponent  of  slavery,  but  also  contributed  letters  while  traveling  in  Europe  which 
revealed  his  literary  genius. 

Amid  his  versatility,  he  is  at  his  best  as  a  poet.  Edgar  Allan  Poe  describes 
Bryant's  "June"  as  "thrilling  us  to  the  soul"  on  its  "poetic  elevation."  He  pub- 
lished translations  of  Latin  poems  and  contributed  verses  to  a  county  gazette  at 
the  age  of  ten,  published  a  political  satire,  The  Embargo,  in  his  fourteenth  year 
and  wrote  the  immortal  Thanatopsis  at  eighteen.  In  1821  when  he  was  twenty- 
seven,  Bryant  was  selected  to  deliver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem,  The  Ages;  at 
Harvard  and  it  was  published  in  his  first  volume.  About  seven  years  before  his 
death  he  completed  translations  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

His  poetry,  while  characterized  by  dignity  and  restraint,  reveals  depth  of 
feeling  and  thought,  and  he  had  gifts  as  a  moving  speaker  on  ceremonial  occasions 
until  he  died  at  eighty-four,  as  the  result  of  fatigue  induced  by  his  address  at  the 
unveiling  of  a  statue  of  Mazzini. 

The  selections  which  follow  are  from  Thanatopsis,  To  a  Waterfowl,  The 
Battle-field,  The  Old  Man's  Counsel  and  Forest  Hymn. 


To  him  who  in  the  love  of  nature  holds 
Communion  with  her  visible  forms,  she  speaks 
A  various  language;  for  his  gayer  hours 
She  has  a  voice  of  gladness,  and  a  smile 
And  eloquence  of  beauty  and  she  glides 
Into  his  darker  musings,  with  a  mild 
And  healing  sympathy,  that  steals  away 
Their  sharpness,  ere  he  is  aware.  When  thoughts 
Of  the  last  bitter  hour  come  like  a  blight 
Over  thy  spirit,  and  sad  images 
Of  the  stern  agony,  and  shroud,  and  pall, 
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And  breathless  darkness,  and  the  narrow  house, 

Make  thee  to  shudder,  and  grow  sick  at  heart ; — 

Go  forth,  under  the  open  sky,  and  list 

To  Nature's  teachings,  while  from  all  around — 

Earth  and  her  waters,  and  the  depths  of  air, — 

Comes  a  still  voice — Yet  a  few  days,  and  thee 

The  all-beholding  sun  shall  see  no  more 

In  all  his  course ;  nor  yet  in  the  cold  ground, 

Where  thy  pale  form  was  laid,  with  many  tears, 

Nor  in  the  embrace  of  ocean,  shall  exist 

Thy  image.  Earth,  that  nourished  thee,  shall  claim 

Thy  growth,  to  be  resolved  to  earth  again, 

And,  lost  each  human  trace,  surrendering  up 

Thine  individual  being,  shalt  thou  go 

To  mix  forever  with  the  elements, 

To  be  a  brother  to  the  insensible  rock 

And  to  the  sluggish  clod,  which  the  rude  swain 

Turns  with  his  share,  and  treads  upon.  The  oak 

Shall  send  his  roots  abroad,  and  pierce  thy  mould. 

Yet  not  to  thine  eternal  resting-place 

Shalt  thou  retire  alone — nor  couldst  thou  wish 

Couch  more  magnificent.  Thou  shalt  lie  down 

With  patriarchs  of  the  infant  world — with  kings, 

The  powerful  of  the  earth — the  wise,  the  good, 

Fair  forms,  and  hoary  seers  of  ages  past, 

All  in  one  mighty  sepulchre. — The  hills 

Rock-ribbed  and  ancient  as  the  sun, — the  vales 

Stretching  in  pensive  quietness  between ; 

The  venerable  woods — rivers  that  move 

In  majesty,  and  the  complaining  brooks 

That  make  the  meadows  green ;  and  poured  round  all, 

Old  ocean's  gray  and  melancholy  waste, — 

Are  but  the  solemn  decorations  all 

Of  the  great  tomb  of  man.  The  golden  sun, 

The  planets,  all  the  infinite  host  of  heaven, 

Are  shining  on  the  sad  abodes  of  death, 

Through  the  still  lapse  of  ages.  All  that  tread 

The  globe  are  but  a  handful  to  the  tribes 

That  slumber  in  its  bosom — Take  the  wings 

Of  morning— and  the  Barcan  desert  pierce, 
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Or  lose  thyself  in  the  continuous  woods 

Where  rolls  the  Oregon,  and  hears  no  sound, 

Save  his  own  dashings — yet — the  dead  are  there; 

And  millions  in  those  solitudes,  since  first 

The  flight  of  years  began,  have  laid  them  down 

In  their  last  sleep — the  dead  reign  there  alone. 

So  shalt  thou  rest — and  what  if  thou  withdraw 

Unheeded  by  the  living — and  no  friend 

Take  note  of  thy  departure?  All  that  breathe 

Will  share  thy  destiny.  The  gay  will  laugh 

When  thou  art  gone,  the  solemn  brood  of  care 

Plod  on,  and  each  one  as  before  will  chase 

His  favorite  phantom;  yet  all  these  shall  leave 

Their  mirth  and  their  employments,  and  shall  come, 

And  make  their  bed  with  thee.  As  the  long  train 

Of  ages  glide  away,  the  sons  of  men, 

The  youth  in  life's  green  spring,  and  he  who  goes 

In  the  full  strength  of  years,  matron,  and  maid, . 

And  the  sweet  babe,  and  the  gray-headed  man, — 

Shall  one  by  one  be  gathered  to  thy  side, 

By  those,  who  in  their  turn  shall  follow  them. 

So  live,  that  when  thy  summons  comes  to  join 

The  innumerable  caravan,  that  moves 

To  that  mysterious  realm,  where  each  shall  take 

His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death, 

Thou  go  not,  like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 

Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 

By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  thy  grave, 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.  [1] 

Whither,  'midst  falling  dew, 
While  glow  the  heavens  with  the  last  steps  of  day, 
Far,  through  their  rosy  depths,  dost  thou  pursue 

Thy  solitary  way ! 

Vainly  the  fowler's  eye 
Might  mark  thy  distant  flight  to  do  thee  wrong, 
As,  darkly  painted  on  the  crimson  sky, 

Thy  figure  floats  along. 
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Seek'st  thou  the  plashy  brink 
Of  weedy  lake,  or  marge  of  river  wide, 
Or  where  the  rocking  billows  rise  and  sink 

On  the  chafed  ocean  side? 

There  is  a  Power  whose  care 
Teaches  thy  way  along  that  pathless  coast, — 
The  desert  and  illimitable  air, — 

Lone  wandering,  but  not  lost. 

All  day  thy  wings  have  fanned, 
At  that  far  height,  the  cold  thin  atmosphere, 
Yet  stoop  not,  weary,  to  the  welcome  land, 

Though  the  dark  night  is  near. 

And  soon  that  toil  shall  end ; 
Soon  shalt  thou  find  a  summer  home,  and  rest, 
And  scream  among  thy  fellows ;  reeds  shall  bend, 

Soon,  o'er  thy  sheltered  nest. 

Thou'rt  gone,  the  abyss  of  heaven 
Hath  swallowed  up  thy  form ;  yet,  on  my  heart 
Deeply  hath  sunk  the  lesson  thou  hast  given, 

And  shall  not  soon  depart. 

He  who,  from  zone  to  zone, 
Guides  through  the  boundless  sky  thy  certain  flight, 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must  tread  alone 

Will  lead  my  steps  aright.  [2] 

Once  this  soft  turf,  this  rivulet's  sands, 
Were  trampled  by  a  hurrying  crowd, 

And  fiery  hearts  and  armed  hands 
Encountered  in  the  battle  cloud. 

Ah!  never  shall  the  land  forget 

How  gushed  the  life-blood  of  her  brave — 

Gushed,  warm  with  hope  and  valor  yet, 
Upon  the  soil  they  fought  to  save. 
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Now  all  is  calm  and  fresh  and  still, 

Alone  the  chirp  of  flitting  bird, 
And  talk  of  children  on  the  hill, 

And  bell  of  wandering  kine,  are  heard. 

No  solemn  host  goes  trailing  by 

The  black-mouthed  gun  and  staggering  wain; 
Men  start  not  at  the  battle  cry, 

Oh,  be  it  never  heard  again! 

Soon  rested  those  who  fought — but  thou, 

Who  minglest  in  the  harder  strife 
For  truths  which  men  receive  not  now, 

Thy  warfare  only  ends  with  life. 

A  friendless  warfare!  lingering  long 

Through  weary  day  and  weary  year ; 
A  wild  and  many-weaponed  throng 

Hang  on  thy  front  and  flank  and  rear. 

Yet  nerve  thy  spirit  to  the  proof, 

And  blench  not  at  thy  chosen  lot ; 
The  timid  good  may  stand  aloof, 

The  sage  may  frown — yet  faint  thou  not ! 

Nor  heed  the  shaft  too  surely  cast, 

The  hissing,  stinging  bolt  of  scorn ; 
For  with  thy  side  shall  dwell,  at  last, 

The  victory  of  endurance  born. 

Truth,  crushed  to  earth,  shall  rise  again ; 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  her's ; 
But  Error,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain, 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Yea,  though  thou  lie  upon  the  dust, 

When  those  who  helped  thee  flee  in  fear, 
Die  full  of  hope  and  manly  trust, 

Like  those  who  fell  in  battle  here. 
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Another  hand  thy  sword  shall  wield, 
Another  hand  the  standard  wave, 

Till  from  the  trumpet's  mouth  is  pealed 
The  blast  of  triumph  o'er  thy  grave!  [3] 


"Hearest  thou  that  bird?" 

I  listened,  and  from  midst  the  depth  of  woods 

Heard  the  love-signal  of  the  grouse,  that  wears 

A  sable  ruff  around  his  mottled  neck; 

Partridge  they  call  him  by  our  northern  streams, 

And  pheasant  by  the  Delaware.  He  beat 

'Gainst  his  barred  sides  his  speckled  wings,  and  made 

A  sound  like  distant  thunder;  slow  the  strokes 

At  first,  then  fast  and  faster,  till  at  length 

They  passed  into  a  murmer  and  were  still. 

"There  hast  thou,"  said  my  friend,  "a  fitting  type 
Of  human  life.  'Tis  an  old  truth,  I  know, 
But  images  like  these  revive  the  power 
Of  long  familiar  truths.  Slow  pass  our  days 
In  childhood,  and  the  hours  of  light  are  long 
Betwixt  the  morn  and  eve;  with  swifter  lapse 
They  glide  in  manhood,  and  in  age  they  fly ; 
Till  days  and  seasons  flit  before  the  mind 
As  flit  the  snow-flakes  in  a  winter  storm 
Seen  rather  than  distinguished.  Ah !  I  seem 
As  if  I  sat  within  a  helpless  bark : 
By  swiftly  running  waters  hurried  on 
To  shoot  some  mighty  cliff.  Along  the  banks 
Grove  after  grove,  rock  after  frowning  rock, 
Bare  sands  and  pleasant  homes,  and  flowery  nooks, 
And  isles  and  whirlpools  in  the  stream,  appear 
Each  after  each,  but  the  devoted  skiff 
Darts  by  so  swiftly  that  their  images 
Dwell  not  upon  the  mind,  or  only  dwell 
In  dim  confusion;  faster  yet  I  sweep 
By  other  banks  and  the  great  gulf  is  near. 
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"Wisely,  my  son,  while  yet  thy  days  are  long, 
And  this  fair  change  of  seasons  passes  slow, 
Gather  and  treasure  up  the  good  they  yield — 
All  that  they  teach  of  virtue,  of  pure  thoughts 
And  kind  affections,  reverence  for  thy  God 
And  for  thy  brethren ;  so  when  thou  shalt  come 
Into  these  barren  years,  thou  may'st  not  bring 
A  mind  unfurnished  and  a  withered  heart."  [4] 

The  groves  were  God's  first  temples.  Ere  man  learned 
To  hew  the  shaft,  and  lay  the  architrave, 
And  spread  the  roof  above  them — ere  he  framed 
The  lofty  vault,  to  gather  and  roll  back 
The  sound  of  anthems ;  in  the  darkling  wood, 
Amidst  the  cool  and  silence,  he  knelt  down 
And  offered  to  the  Mightiest,  solemn  thanks 
And  supplication.  For  his  simple  heart 
Might  not  resist  the  sacred  influences, 
Which,  from  the  stilly  twilight  of  the  place, 
And  from  the  gray  old  trunks  that  high  in  heaven 
Mingled  their  mossy  boughs,  and  from  the  sound 
Of  the  invisible  breath  that  swayed  at  once 
All  their  green  tops,  stole  over  him,  and  bowed 
His  spirit  with  the  thought  of  boundless  power 
And  inaccessible  majesty.  Ah,  why 
Should  we,  in  the  world's  riper  years,  neglect 
God's  ancient  sanctuaries,  and  adore 
Only  among  the  crowd,  and  under  roofs 
That  our  frail  hands  have  raised?  Let  me,  at  least, 
Here,  in  the  shadow  of  this  aged  wood, 
Offer  one  hymn — thrice  happy,  if  it  find 
Acceptance  in  his  ear. 

Father,  thy  hand 
Hath  reared  these  venerable  columns,  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.  Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and,  forthwith,  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.  They,  in  thy  sun, 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  thy  breeze, 
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And  shot  toward  the  heaven.  The  century-living  crow, 

Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 

Among  their  branches,  till,  at  last,  they  stood, 

As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  dark, 

Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 

Communion  with  his  Maker.  These  dim  vaults, 

These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 

Report  not.  No  fantastic  carvings  show, 

The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  change  the  form 

Of  thy  fair  works.  But  thou  art  here — thou  fill'st 

The  solitude.  Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds, 

That  run  along  the  summit  of  these  trees 

In  music; — thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath, 

That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place, 

Comes,  scarcely  felt; — the  barky  trunks,  the  ground, 

The  fresh  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee. 

Here  is  continual  worship ; — nature,  here, 

In  the  tranquillity  that  thou  dost  love, 

Enjoys  thy  presence.  Noiselessly,  around, 

From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 

Passes ;  and  yon  clear  spring,  that,  'midst  its  herbs, 

Wells  softly  forth  and  visits  the  strong  roots 

Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 

Of  all  the  good  it  does.  Thou  hast  not  left 

Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades, 

Of  thy  perfections.  Grandeur,  strength,  and  grace 

Are  here  to  speak  of  thee.  This  mighty  oak — 

By  whose  immovable  stem  I  stand  and  seem 

Almost  annihilated — not  a  prince, 

In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep, 

E'er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily  as  he 

Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves  with  which 

Thy  hand  has  graced  him.  Nestled  at  his  root 

Is  beauty,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 

Of  the  broad  sun.  That  delicate  forest  flower, 

With  scented  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 

Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mould, 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 

A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 

That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe. 
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My  heart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  still  goes  on, 
In  silence,  round  me — the  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finished,  yet  renewed 
Forever.  Written  on  thy  works  I  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 
Lo !  all  grow  old  and  die — but  see,  again 
How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
Youth  presses — ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth 
In  all  its  beautiful  forms.  These  lofty  trees 
Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Moulder  beneath  them.  Oh,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth's  charms:  upon  her  bosom  yet, 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centuries, 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies 
And  yet  shall  lie.  Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
Of  his  arch  enemy  Death — yea,  seats  himself 
Upon  the  tyrant's  throne — the  sepulchre, 
And  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 
Makes  his  own  nourishment.  For  he  came  forth 
From  thine  own  bosom,  and  shall  have  no  end. 

There  have  been  holy  men  who  hid  themselves 
Deep  in  the  woody  wilderness,  and  gave 
Their  lives  to  thought  and  prayer,  till  they  outlived 
The  generation  born  with  them,  nor  seemed 
Less  aged  than  the  hoary  trees  and  rocks 
Around  them ; — and  there  have  been  holy  men 
Who  deemed  it  were  not  well  to  pass  life  thus. 
But  let  me  often  to  these  solitudes 
Retire,  and  in  thy  presence  reassure 
My  feeble  virtue.  Here  its  enemies, 
The  passions,  at  thy  plainer  footsteps  shrink 
And  tremble  and  are  still.  Oh,  God!  when  thou 
Dost  scare  the  world  with  tempests,  set  on  fire 
The  heavens  with  falling  thunderbolts,  or  fill, 
With  all  the  waters  of  the  firmament, 
The  swift  dark  whirlwind  that  uproots  the  woods 
And  drowns  the  villages;  when,  at  thy  call, 
Uprises  the  great  deep  and  throws  himself 
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Upon  the  continent,  and  overwhelms 
Its  cities — who  forgets  not,  at  the  sight 
Of  these  tremendous  tokens  of  thy  power, 
His  pride,  and  lays  his  strifes  and  follies  by? 
Oh,  from  these  sterner  aspects  of  thy  face 
Spare  me  and  mine,  nor  let  us  need  the  wrath 
Of  the  mad  unchained  elements  to  teach 
Who  rules  them.  Be  it  ours  to  meditate 
In  these  calm  shades  thy  milder  majesty, 
And  to  the  beautiful  order  of  thy  works, 
Learn  to  conform  the  order  of  our  lives.  [5] 


CHAPTER  III 

Victor  Hugo 


Victor-Marie  Hugo  (1802-1885),  poet,  novelist  and  dramatist,  was  a  native  of 
Besangon,  France,  whose  childhood  was  colored  by  life  in  Corsica,  Italy,  Spain  and 
Paris.  Educated  by  his  romantic  royalist  mother,  institutions  played  less  part  in 
his  later  training  than  books  and  nature.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  at  fourteen,  Odes  et 
Ballades  at  twenty,  the  famous  Preface  to  Cromwell  at  twenty-five  and  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris  at  twenty-nine. 

In  all  his  works,  Hugo  reveals  a  turbulent  and  many-sided  life,  as  political  and 
social  reformer  and  religious  humanitarian.  Les  Chatiments  in  1853,  in  middle  life, 
was  a  literary  achievement  in  the  fusion  of  pure  poetry  with  political  and  personal 
satire  and  Les  Miserables,  a  romance  of  modern  life,  is  among  his  most  widely 
read  volumes  by  students  of  the  social  order. 

Always  concerned  with  political  life  and  movements,  he  was,  at  various  times, 
a  Peer  of  France  by  order  of  Louis  Philippe,  representative  of  Paris  in  the 
Assembly,  and  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Jersey  by  Louis  Napoleon  on  account  of  his 
revolutionary  democratic  principles. 

Political  pamphlets  often  harsh  and  violent,  with  views  variously  Royalist, 
Catholic,  Napoleonic  and  anti-clerical;  plays  revealing  gifted  imagination  and 
portraying  abnormal  situations;  poems  ranging  from  philosophy  to  fantasy;  all 
permeated  with  religious  humanitarianism,  in  language  expressing  moods  from 
fury  to  sublimity,  combine  to  make  Victor  Hugo  preeminent  to  France  as  her 
lyric  poet  and  to  the  world  the  imposing  literary  figure  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
In  the  Preface  to  Cromwell  are  the  principles  which  revolutionized  the  literature 
of  his  time  under  his  leadership  of  the  young  Romanticists. 

Selections  which  follow  are  from  Les  MisSrables  (1862). 


One  of  his  distant  relatives,  the  Countess  of  L6,  rarely  let  an  oc- 
casion escape  of  enumerating  in  his  presence  what  she  called  "the 
expectations"  of  her  three  sons.  She  had  several  relatives,  very  old  and 
near  their  death,  of  whom  her  sons  were  the  legal  heirs.  The  youngest 
of  the  three  was  to  receive  from  a  great-aunt  100,000  livres  in  the  funds  • 
the  second  was  to  take  the  title  of  duke  from  his  uncle;  the  eldest 
would  succeed  to  the  peerage  of  his  grandfather.  The  bishop  com- 
monly listened  in  silence  to  these  innocent  and  pardonable  maternal 
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displays.  Once,  however,  he  appeared  more  dreamy  than  was  his  custom 
while  Mine,  de  L6  rehearsed  the  detail  of  all  these  successions  and  all 
these  "expectations."  Stopping  suddenly,  with  some  impatience,  she 
exclaimed:  "My  goodness,  cousin,  what  are  you  thinking  about?"  "I  am 
thinking,"  said  the  bishop,  "of  a  strange  thing  which  is,  I  believe,  in 
St.  Augustine:  'Place  your  expectations  on  Him  to  whom  there  is  no 
succession ! '  "  [  1  ] 

At  times  he  made  use  of  gentle  raillery,  which  was  almost  always 
charged  with  serious  ideas.  Once,  during  Lent,  a  young  vicar  came  to 
D,  and  preached  in  the  cathedral.  The  subject  of  his  sermon  was  char- 
ity, and  he  treated  it  very  eloquently.  He  called  upon  the  rich  to  give 
alms  to  the  poor,  if  they  would  escape  the  tortures  of  hell,  which  he 
pictured  in  the  most  fearful  colors,  and  enter  that  paradise  which  he 
painted  as  so  desirable  and  inviting.  There  was  a  retired  merchant  of 
wealth  in  the  audience,,  a  little  given  to  usury — M.  Geborand — who  had 
accumulated  an  estate  of  2,000,000  francs  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
cloths  and  serges.  Never,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  had  M. 
Geborand  given  alms  to  the  unfortunate,  but,  from  the  date  of  this  ser- 
mon, it  was  noticed  thai  he  gave  regularly,  every  Sunday,  a  penny  to 
the  old  beggar  woman  at  the  door  of  the  cathedral.  There  were  six  of 
them  to  share  it.  The  bishop  chanced  to  see  him  one  day  as  he  was 
performing  his  act  of  charity,  and  said  to  his  sister,  with  a  smile :  "See 
M.  Geborand  buying  a  pennyworth  of  paradise."  [2] 

Being,  as  he  smilingly  described  himself,  an  ex-sinner,  he  had  none 
of  the  inaccessibility  of  a  rigorist,  and  boldly  professed,  even  under  the 
frowning  eye  of  the  ferociously  virtuous,  a  doctrine  which  may  be  stated 
nearly  as  follows : 

Man  has  a  body,  which  is  at  once  his  burden  and  his  temptation. 
He  drags  it  along  and  yields  to  it. 

He  ought  to  watch  over  it,  to  keep  it  in  bounds ;  to  repress  it,  and 
only  to  obey  it  at  the  last  extremity.  It  may  be  wrong  to  obey  even 
then,  but,  if  so,  the  fault  is  venial.  It  is  a  fall,  but  a  fall  upon  the 
knees,  which  may  end  in  prayer. 

To  be  a  saint  is  the  exception;  to  be  upright  is  the  rule.  Err,  falter, 
sin  but  be  upright. 

To  commit  the  least  possible  sin  is  the  law  for  man.  To  live  without 
sin  is  the  dream  of  an  angel.  Everything  terrestrial  is  subject  to  sin. 
Sin  is  a  gravitation.  [3] 

He  was  indulgent  toward  women  and  toward  the  poor,  upon  whom 
the  weight  of  society  falls  most  heavily;   and  said:  "The  faults  of 
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women,  children  and  servants,  of  the  feeble,  the  indigent,  and  the  ig- 
norant are  the  faults  of  their  husbands,  fathers  and  masters,  of  the 
strong,  the  rich  and  the  wise."  At  other  times  he  said:  "Teach  the  ig- 
norant as  much  as  you  can ;  society  is  culpable  in  not  providing  instruc- 
tion for  all,  and  it  must  answer  for  the  night  which  it  produces.  If  the 
soul  is  left  in  darkness,  sins  will  be  committed.  The  guilty  one  is  not 
he  who  commits  the  sin,  but  he  who  causes  the  darkness."  [4] 

A  tragic  event  occurred  at  D.  A  man  had  been  condemned  to  death 
for  murder.  The  unfortunate  prisoner  was  a  poorly  educated  but  not 
entirely  ignorant  man,  who  had  been  a  juggler  at  fairs  and  a  public 
letter-writer.  The  people  were  greatly  interested  in  the  trial.  The  eve- 
ning before  the  day  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  condemned  the 
almoner  of  the  prison  fell  ill.  The  cure  was  sent  for,  but  he  refused  to 
go,  saying :  "That  does  not  concern  me.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  such 
drudgery  or  with  that  mountebank;  besides,  I  am  sick  myself;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  not  my  place."  When  this  reply  was  reported  to  the 
bishop  he  said :  "The  cure  is  right.  It  is  not  his  place ;  it  is  mine." 

He  went,  on  the  instant,  to  the  prison,  went  down  into  the  dungeon 
of  the  "mountebank,"  called  him  by  his  name,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  talked  with  him.  He  passed  the  whole  day  with  him,  forgetful  of 
food  and  sleep,  praying  to  God  for  the  soul  of  the  condemned,  and 
exhorting  the  condemned  to  join  with  him.  He  spoke  to  him  the  best 
truths  which  are  the  simplest.  He  was  father,  brother,  friend;  bishop 
for  blessing  only.  He  taught  him  everything  by  encouraging  and  con- 
soling him.  This  man  would  have  died  in  despair.  Death,  for  him,  was 
like  an  abyss.  Standing  shivering  upon  the  dreadful  brink,  he  recoiled 
with  horror.  He  was  not  ignorant  enough  to  be  indifferent.  This  terrible 
shock  of  his  condemnation  had  in  some  sort  broken  here  and  there  that 
wall  which  separates  us  from  the  mystery  of  things  beyond  and  which 
we  call  life.  Through  these  fatal  breaches  he  was  constantly  looking 
beyond  this  world,  and  he  could  see  nothing  but  darkness;  the  bishop 
showed  him  the  light. 

On  the  morrow  when  they  came  for  the  poor  man,  the  bishop  was 
with  him.  He  followed  him  and  showed  himself  to  the  eyes  of  the  crowd 
in  his  violet  camail,  with  his  bishop's  cross  about  his  neck,  side  by  side 
with  the  miserable  being,  who  was  bound  with  cords. 

He  mounted  the  cart  with  him,  he  ascended  the  scaffold  with  him 
The  sufferer,  so  gloomy  and  so  horror-stricken  in  the  evening,  was  now 
radiant  with  hope.  He  felt  that  his  soul  was  reconciled  and  he  trusted 
in  God.  The  bishop  embraced  him,  and  at  the  moment  when  the  ax 
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was  about  to  fall  he  said  to  him :  "Whom  man  kills,  him  God  restoreth 
to  life;  whom  his  brethren  put  away,  he  findeth  the  Father.  Pray,  be- 
lieve, enter  into  life!  The  Father  is  there."  When  he  descended  from 
the  scaffold  something  in  his  look  made  the  people  fall  back.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  which  was  the  most  wonderful,  his  paleness  or  his 
serenity.  As  he  entered  the  humble  dwelling  which  he  smilingly 
called  his  palace,  he  said  to  his  sister:  "I  have  been  officiating  pontifi- 
cally."  [5] 

The  beautiful  is  as  useful  as  the  useful.  Perhaps  more  so.  [6] 

Oh,  Thou  who  art! 

Ecclesiastes  names  Thee  the  Almighty ;  Maccabees  names  Thee  Cre- 
ator ;  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  names  Thee  Liberty ;  Baruch  names 
Thee  Immensity;  the  Psalms  name  Thee  Wisdom  and  Truth;  John 
names  Thee  Light ;  the  Book  of  Kings  names  Thee  Lord ;  Exodus  calls 
Thee  Providence;  Leviticus,  Holiness;  Esdras,  Justice;  Creation  calls 
Thee  God;  man  names  Thee  Father;  but  Solomon  names  Thee  Com- 
passion, and  that  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Thy  names.  [7] 

His  rich  pentitents  and  the  pious  women  of  D  had  often  contrib- 
uted the  money  for  a  beautiful  new  altar  for  monseigneur's  oratory ;  but 
he  had  always  taken  the  money  and  given  it  to  the  poor.  "The  most 
beautiful  of  altars,"  said  he,  "is  the  soul  of  an  unhappy  man  who  is 
comforted  and  thanks  God."  [8] 

Not  a  door  in  the  house  had  a  lock.  The  door  of  the  dining-room, 
which,  we  have  mentioned,  opened  into  the  cathedral  grounds,  was 
formerly  loaded  with  bars  and  bolts  like  the  door  of  a  prison.  The 
bishop  had  had  all  this  iron  work  taken  off,  and  the  door,  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day,  was  closed  only  with  a  latch.  The  passer-by,  whatever 
might  be  the  hour,  could  open  it  with  a  simple  push.  At  first  the  two 
women  had  been  very  much  troubled  at  the  door  being  never  locked ; 
but  Mgr.  de  D  said  to  them :  "Have  bolts  on  your  own  doors,  if  you 
like."  They  shared  his  confidence  at  last,  or  at  least  acted  as  if  they 
shared  it.  Mme.  Magloire  alone  had  occasional  attacks  of  fear.  As  to 
the  bishop,  the  reason  for  this  is  explained,  or  at  least  pointed  at  in 
these  three  lines  written  by  him  on  the  margin  of  a  Bible:  "This  is  the 
shade  of  meaning,  the  door  of  a  physician* should  never  be  closed;  the 
door  of  a  priest  should  always  be  open." 

In  another  book,  entitled  "Philosophic  de  la  Science  Medicale," 
he  wrote  this  further  note:  "Am  I  not  a  physician  as  well  as  they?  I 
also  have  my  patients ;  first  I  have  theirs  whom  they  call  the  sick ;  and 
then  I  have  my  own,  whom  I  call  the  unfortunate." 
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Yet,  again,  he  had  written :  "Ask  not  the  name  of  him  who  asks  you 
for  a  bed.  It  is  especially  he  whose  name  is  a  burden  to  him  who  has 
need  of  an  asylum." 

It  occurred  to  a  worthy  cur£,  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  the  Cure 
of  Couloubroux  or  the  Cure  of  Pompierry,  to  ask  him  one  day,  prob- 
ably at  the  instigation  of  Mine.  Magloire,  if  monseigneur  were  quite 
sure  that  there  was  not  a  degree  of  imprudence  in  leaving  his  door,  day 
and  night,  at  the  mercy  of  whoever  might  wish  to  enter,  and  if  he  did 
not  fear  that  some  evil  would  befall  a  house  so  poorly  defended.  The 
bishop  touched  him  gently  on  the  shoulder  and  said:  "Nisi  Dominus 
custodierit  domum,  in  vanum  vigilant  qui  custodiunt  earn."  (Unless 
God  protects  a  house,  they  who  guard  it  watch  in  vain.) 

And  then  he  changed  the  subject. 

He  very  often  said :  "There  is  a  bravery  for  the  priest  as  well  as  a 
bravery  for  the  colonel  of  dragoons."  "Only,"  added  he,  "ours  should 
be  quiet."  [9] 

One  day  he  saw  some  country  folks  very  busy  pulling  up  nettles ; 
he  looked  at  the  heap  of  plants,  uprooted,  and  already  wilted  and  said  : 
"This  is  dead ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  we  knew  how  to  put  it  to  some 
use.  When  the  nettle  is  young  the  leaves  make  excellent  greens ;  when 
it  grows  old  it  has  filaments  and  fibres  like  hemp  and  flax.  Cloth  made 
from  the  nettle  is  worth  as  much  as  that  made  from  hemp.  Chopped 
up,  the  nettle  is  good  for  poultry ;  pounded,  it  is  good  for  horned  cattle. 
The  seed  of  the  nettle  mixed  with  the  fodder  of  animals  gives  a  luster  to 
their  skin;  the  root  mixed  with  salt  produces  a  beautiful  yellow  dye. 
It  makes,  moreover,  excellent  hay,  as  it  can  be  cut  twice  in  a  season. 
And  what  does  the  nettle  need  ?  Very  little  soil,  no  care,  no  culture,  ex- 
cept that  the  seeds  fall  as  fast  as  they  ripen,  and  it  is  difficult  to  gather 
them ;  that  is  all.  If  we  would  take  a  little  pains  the  nettle  would  be 
useful;  we  neglect  it  and  it  becomes  harmful.  Then  we  kill  it.  How 
much  men  are  like  the  nettle!"  After  a  short  silence,  he  added:  "My 
friends,  remember  this,  that  there  are  no  bad  herbs  and  no  bad  men; 
there  are  only  bad  cultivators."  [10] 

Had  it  not  rained  on  the  night  of  the  17th  of  June,  1815,  the  future 
of  Europe  would  have  been  changed.  A  few  drops  of  water,  more  or  less, 
prostrated  Napoleon.  That  Waterloo  should  be  the  end  of  Austerlitz^ 
Providence  needed  only  a  little  rain,  and  an  unseasonable  cloud  crossing 
the  sky  sufficed  for  the  overthrow  of  a  world. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo— and  this  gave  Bliicher  time  to  come  up— 
could  not  be  commenced  before   11:30  o'clock.  Why?  Because  the 
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ground  was  soft.  It  was  necessary  to  wait  for  it  to  acquire  some  little 
firmness  so  that  the  artillery  could  maneuver. 

Napoleon  was  an  artillery  officer  and  he  never  forgot  it.  The  founda- 
tion of  this  prodigious  captain  was  the  man  who,  in  his  report  to  the 
directory  upon  Aboukir,  said:  "Such  of  our  balls  killed  six  men/'  All 
his  plans  of  battle  were  made  for  projectiles.  To  converge  the  artillery 
upon  a  given  point  was  his  key  of  victory.  He  treated  the  strategy  of 
the  hostile  general  as  a  citadel  and  battered  it  to  a  breach.  He  over- 
whelmed the  weak  point  with  grape ;  he  joined  and  resolved  battles  with 
cannon.  There  was  marksmanship  in  his  genius.  To  destroy  squares,  to 
pulverize  regiments,  to  break  lines,  to  crush  and  disperse  masses,  all 
this  was  for  him,  to  strike,  strike,  strike  incessantly,  and  he  intrusted 
this  duty  to  the  cannon  ball.  A  formidable  method,  which,  joined  to 
genius,  made  this  somber  athlete  of  the  pugilism  of  war  invincible  for 
fifteen  years. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  he  counted  on  his  artillery  the  more 
because  he  had  the  advantage  in  numbers.  Wellington  had  only  159 
guns;  Napoleon  had  240. 

Had  the  ground  been  dry  and  the  artillery  able  to  move,  the  action 
would  have  been  commenced  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  battle 
would  have  been  won  and  finished  at  2  o'clock,  three  hours  before  the 
Prussians  turned  the  scale  of  fortune. 

How  much  fault  is  there  on  the  part  of  Napoleon  in  the  loss  of 
this  battle?  Is  the  shipwreck  to  be  imputed  to  the  pilot? 

Was  the  evident  physical  decline  of  Napoleon  accompanied  at  this 
time  by  a  corresponding  mental  decline?  Had  his  twenty  years  of  war 
worn  out  the  sword  as  well  as  the  sheath,  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body? 
Was  the  veteran  injuriously  felt  in  the  captain?  In  a  word,  was  the 
genius,  as  many  considerable  historians  have  thought,  under  an  eclipse? 
Had  he  put  on  a  frenzy  to  disguise  his  enfeeblement  from  himself  ?  Did 
he  begin  to  waver  and  be  bewildered  by  a  random  blast?  Was  he  be- 
coming, a  grave  fault  in  a  general,  careless  of  danger?  In  that  class  of 
material  great  men  who  may  be  called  the  giants  of  action,  is  there  an 
age  when  their  genius  becomes  short-sighted?  Old  age  has  no  hold  on 
the  geniuses  of  the  ideal;  for  the  Dantes  and  the  Michael  Angelos,  to 
grow  old  is  to  grow  great;  for  the  Hannibals  and  the  Bonapartes  is  it 
to  grow  less?  Had  Napoleon  lost  his  clear  sense  of  victory?  Could  he 
no  longer  recognize  the  shoal,  no  longer  divine  the  snare,  no  longer  dis- 
cern the  crumbling  edge  of  the  abyss?  Had  he  lost  the  instinct  of  dis- 
aster? Was  he,  who  formerly  knew  all  the  paths  of  triumph,  and  who, 
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from  the  height  of  his  flashing  car,  pointed  them  out  with  sovereign 
finger,  now  under  such  dark  hallucination  as  to  drive  his  tumultuous 
train  of  legions  over  the  precipices?  Was  he  seized  at  46  years  with  a 
supreme  madness?  Was  this  titanic  driver  of  destiny  now  only  a  mon- 
strous breakneck? 

We  think  not. 

His  plan  of  battle  was,  all  confess,  a  masterpiece. 

We  have  no  right  to  cope  in  the  name  of  science  with  a  mass  of 
facts  in  which  there  is,  doubtless,  some  mirage;  we  have  neither  the 
military  experience  nor  the  strategic  ability  which  authorizes  a  system ; 
in  our  opinion,  a  chain  of  accidents  overruled  both  captains  at  Water- 
loo ;  and,  when  destiny  is  called  in,  this  mysterious  accused,  we  judge 
like  the  people,  that  artless  judge. 

Was  it  possible  that  Napoleon  should  win  this  battle  ?  We  answer- 
no!  Why?  Because  of  Wellington?  Because  of  Blucher?  No!  Because 
of  God. 

For  Bonaparte  to  be  conqueror  at  Waterloo  was  not  in  the  law  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  Another  series  of  facts  were  preparing  in  which 
Napoleon  had  no  place.  The  ill-will  of  events  had  long  been  announced. 

It  was  time  that  this  vast  man  should  fall. 

The  excessive  weight  of  this  man  in  human  destiny  disturbed  the 
equilibrium.  This  Individual  counted  of  himself  alone  more  than  the 
universe  besides.  These  plethoras  of  all  human  vitality  concentrated  in 
a  single  head,  the  world  mounting  to  the  brain  of  one  man  would  be 
fatal  to  civilization  if  they  should  endure.  The  moment  had  come  for 
incorruptible  supreme  equity  to  look  to  it.  Probably  the  principles  and 
elements  upon  which  regular  gravitations  in  the  moral  order  as  well  as 
in  the  material  depend,  began  to  murmur.  Reeking  blood,  overcrowded 
cemeteries,  weeping  mothers— these  are  formidable  pleaders.  When  the 
earth  is  suffering  from  a  surcharge  there  are  mysterious  moanings  from 
the  deeps  which  the  heavens  hear. 

Napoleon  had  been  impeached  before  the  Infinite  and  his  fall  was 
decreed. 

He  vexed  God. 

Waterloo  is  not  a  battle ;  it  is  the  change  of  front  of  the  universe. 

We  understand  the  bitter  mistake  of  Napoleon-;  Grouchy  hoped 
for,  Blucher  arriving;  death  instead  of  life. 
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Destiny  has  such  turnings.  Awaiting  the  world's  throne,  St.  Helena 
became  visible. 

If  the  little  cowboy,  who  acted  as  guide  to  Bulow,  Blucher's  lieu- 
tenant, had  advised  him  to  debouch  from  the  forest  above  Frischemont 
rather  than  below  Planchenoit,  the  shaping  of  the  nineteenth  century 
would  perhaps  have  been  different.  Napoleon  would  have  won  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  By  any  other  road  than  below  Planchenoit,  the  Prussian 
army  would  have  brought  up  at  a  ravine  impassable  for  artillery,  and 
Bulow  would  not  have  arrived. 

Now,  an  hour  of  delay,  as  the  Prussian  general,  Muffling,  declares, 
and  Bliicher  would  not  have  found  Wellington  in  position :  "the  battle 
was  lost." 

This  madness,  this  terror,  this  falling  to  ruins  of  the  highest  bravery 
which  ever  astonished  history,  can  that  be  without  cause?  No.  The 
shadow  of  an  enormous  right  hand  rests  on  Waterloo.  It  is  the  day  of 
destiny.  A  power  above  man  controlled  that  day.  Hence,  the  loss  of 
mind  in  dismay;  hence,  all  these  great  souls  yielding  up  their  swords. 
Those  who  had  conquered  Europe  fell  to  the  ground,  having  nothing 
more  to  say  or  to  do,  feeling  a  terrible  presence  in  the  darkness.  Hoc 
erat  in  jatis.  That  day  the  perspective  of  the  human  race  changed. 
Waterloo  is  the  hinge  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  disappearance  of 
the  great  man  was  necessary  for  the  advent  of  the  great  century.  One, 
to  whom  there  is  no  reply,  took  it  in  charge.  The  panic  of  heroes  is  ex- 
plained. In  the  battle  of  Waterloo  there  is  more  than  a  cloud,  there  is 
a  meteor.  God  passed  over  it. 

In  the  gathering  night,  on  a  field  near  Genappe,  Bernard  and  Ber- 
trand  seized  by  the  flap  of  his  coat  and  stopped  a  haggard,  thoughtful, 
gloomy  man,  who,  dragged  thus  far  by  the  current  of  the  rout,  had 
dismounted,  passed  the  bridle  of  his  horse  under  his  arm,  and,  with 
bewildered  eye,  was  returning  alone  toward  Waterloo.  It  was  Napoleon 
endeavoring  to  advance  again,  mighty  somnambulist  of  a  vanished 
dream.  [11] 

They  pray. 

To  whom? 

To  God. 

Pray  to  God  ?  What  is  meant  by  that  ? 

Is  there  an  infinite  outside  of  us?  Is  this  infinite  one,  inherent,  per- 
manent; necessarily  substantial,  because  it  is  infinite,  and  because  if 
matter  were  wanting  to  it  it  would  in  that  respect  be  limited ;  necessarily 
intelligent,  because  it  is  infinite,  and  because,  if  it  lacked  intelligence, 
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it  would  be  to  that  extent  finite?  Does  this  infinite  awaken  in  us  the 
idea  of  essence,  while  we  are  able  to  attribute  to  ourselves  the  idea  of 
existence  only  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  the  absolute  of  which  we  are  the 
relative  ? 

At  the  same  time,  while  there  is  an  infinite  outside  of  us,  is  there 
not  an  infinite  within  us?  These  two  infinites  (fearful  plural!) — do 
they  not  rest  super-posed  on  one  another?  Does  not  the  second  in- 
finite underlie  the  first,  so  to  speak?  Is  it  not  the  mirror,  the  reflection, 
the  echo  of  the  first,  an  abyss  concentric  with  another  abyss?  Is  this 
second  infinite  intelligent  also?  Does  it  think?  Does  it  love?  Does  it 
will?  If  the  two  infinites  be  intelligent,  each  one  of  them  has  a  will 
principle,  and  there  is  a  "me"  in  the  infinite  above  as  there  is  a  "me" 
in  the  infinite  below.  The  "me"  below  is  the  soul;  the  "me"  above  is 
God. 

To  place,  by  process  of  thought,  the  infinite  below  in  contact  with 
the  infinite  above,  is  called  "prayer." 

Let  us  not  take  anything  away  from  the  human  mind;  suppression 
is  evil.  We  must  reform  and  transform.  Certain  faculties  of  man  are 
directed  toward  the  unknown ;  thought,  meditation,  prayer.  The  un- 
known is  an  ocean.  What  is  conscience?  It  is  the  compass  of  the  un- 
known. Thought,  meditation,  prayer — these  are  the  great,  mysterious 
pointings  of  the  needle.  Let  us  respect  them.  Whither  tend  these  ma- 
jestic irradiations  of  the  soul?  Into  the  shadow — that  is  toward  the 
light.    -m  * 

The  grandeur  of  democracy  is  that  it  denies  nothing  and  denounces 
nothing  of  humanity.  Close  by  the  rights  of  man,  side  by  side  with 
them,  at  least,  are  the  rights  of  the  soul.  [12] 

To  crush  out  fanaticisms  and  revere  the  infinite,  such  is  the  law. 
Let  us  not  confine  ourselves  to  falling  prostrate  beneath  the  tree  of 
creation  and  contemplating  its  vast  ramification  full  of  stars.  We  have 
a  duty  to  perform,  to  cultivate  the  human  soul,  to  defend  mystery 
against  miracle,  to  adore  the  incomprehensible  and  reject  the  absurd; 
to  admit  nothing  that  is  inexplicable  excepting  what  is  necessary,  to 
purify  faith  and  obliterate  superstition  from  the  face  of  religion,  to 
remove  the  vermin  from  the  garden  of  God.  [13] 

Man  lives  by  affirmation  even  more  than  he  does  by  bread. 
[14] 

We  do  not  comprehend  either  man  as  a  starting-point,  or  progress 
as  the  goal,  without  these  two  forces  which  are  the  two  great  motors, 
faith  and  love. 
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Progress  is  the  name,  the  ideal  is  the  model. 

What  is  the  ideal?  It  is  God. 

Ideal,  absolute,  perfection,  the  infinite — these  are  identical 
words.  [15] 

History  and  philosophy  have  eternal  duties,  which  are  at  the  same 
time  simple  duties — to  oppose  Caiaphas  as  bishop,  Draco  as  judge, 
Trimalcion  as  legislator  and  Tiberius  as  emperor.  [16] 

To  meditate  is  to  labor;  to  think  is  to  act.  [17] 

To  dare,  progress  is  at  this  price.  [18] 

All  sublime  conquests  are,  more  or  less,  the  rewards  of  daring. 
That  the  revolution  should  come,  it  was  not  enough  that  Montesquieu 
should  foresee  it,  that  Diderot  should  preach  it,  that  Beaumarchais 
should  announce  it,  that  Condorcet  should  calculate  it,  that  Arouet 
should  prepare  it,  that  Rousseau  should  premeditate  it;  Danton  must 
dare  it. 

That  cry,  "Audace",  is  a  Fiat  Lux!  The  onward  march  of  the  human 
race  requires  that  the  heights  around  it  should  be  ablaze  with  noble 
and  enduring  lessons  of  courage.  Deeds  of  daring  dazzle  history  and 
form  one  of  the  guiding  lights  of  man.  The  dawn  dares  when  it  rises. 
To  strive,  to  brave  all  risks,  to  persist,  to  persevere,  to  be  faithful  to 
yourself,  to  grapple  hand  to  hand  with  destiny,  to  surprise  defeat  by 
the  little  terror  it  inspires,  at  one  time  to  confront  unrighteous  power, 
at  another  to  defy  intoxicated  triumph,  to  hold  fast,  to  hold  hard — 
such  is  the  example  which  the  nations  need  and  the  light  that  electrifies 
them.  [19] 

The  right  is  the  just  and  the  true.  [20] 

The  peculiarity  of  the  right  is  that  it  is  always  beautiful  and  pure. 
The  fact,  even  that  which  is  most  necessary  in  appearance,  even  that 
most  accepted  by  its  contemporaries,  if  it  exist  only  as  fact,  and  if  it 
contain  too  little  of  the  right,  or  none  at  all,  is  destined  infallibly  to 
become,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  deformed,  unclean,  perhaps  even  mon- 
strous. If  you  would  ascertain  at  once  what  degree  of  ugliness  the  fact 
may  reach,  seen  in  the  distance  of  the  centuries,  look  at  Machiavel. 
Machiavel  is  not  an  evil  genius,  nor  a  demon,  nor  a  cowardly  and  mis- 
erable writer ;  he  is  nothing  but  the  fact.  And  he  is  not  merely  the  Ital- 
ian fact,  he  is  the  European  fact,  the  fact  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He 
seems  hideous,  and  he  is  so,  in  presence  of  the  moral  idea  of  the 
nineteenth. 

This  conflict  of  the  right  and  the  fact  endures  from  the  origin  of 
society.  To  bring  the  duel  to  an  end,  to  amalgamate  the  pure  ideal  with 
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the  human  reality,  to  make  the  right  peacefully  interpenetrate  the  fact, 
and  the  fact  right,  this  is  the  work  of  the  wise.  [21] 

The  world  lets  everything  fall  and  die  which  is  nothing  but  selfish- 
ness, everything  which  does  not  represent  a  virtue  or  an  idea  for  the 
human  race.  [22] 

My  child,  you  are  entering  through  laziness  into  the  most  laborious 
of  existences.  Ah !  you  declare  yourself  a  loafer !  prepare  to  labor.  Have 
you  seen  a  terrible  machine  called  the  rolling-mill  ?  Beware  of  it,  it  is 
a  cunning  and  ferocious  thing;  if  it  but  catch  the  skirt  of  your  coat 
you  are  drawn  in  entirely.  This  machine  is  idleness.  Stop,  while  there 
is  yet  time,  and  save  yourself !  otherwise  it  is  all  over ;  you  will  soon 
be  between  the  wheels.  Once  caught,  hope  for  nothing  more.  To  fa- 
tigue, idler !  no  more  rest.  The  implacable  iron  hand  of  labor  has  seized 
you.  Earn  a  living,  have  a  task,  accomplish  a  duty,  you  do  not  wish  it ! 
To  be  like  others  is  tiresome !  Well !  you  will  be  different.  Labor  is  the 
law;  he  who  spurns  it  as  tiresome  will  have  it  as  a  punishment.  You 
are  unwilling  to  be  a  workingman,  you  will  be  a  slave.  Labor  releases 
you  on  the  one  hand  only  to  retake  you  on  the  other ;  you  are  unwill- 
ing to  be  her  friend,  you  will  be  her  negro.  Ah !  you  have  refused  the 
honest  weariness  of  men,  you  shall  have  the  sweat  of  the  damned.  While 
others  sing  you  will  rave.  You  will  see  from  afar,  from  below,  other  men 
at  work;  it  will  seem  to  you  that  they  are  at  rest.  The  laborer,  the 
reaper,  the  sailor,  the  blacksmith,  will  appear  to  you  in  the  light  like 
the  blessed  in  a  paradise.  What  a  radiance  in  the  anvil !  To  drive  the 
plow,  to  bind  the  sheaf  is  happiness.  The  bark  free  before  the  wind, 
what  a  festival !  You,  idler,  dig,  draw,  roll,  march !  Drag  your  halter, 
you  are  a  beast  of  burden  in  the  train  of  hell !  Ah !  to  do  nothing,  that 
is  your  aim.  Well !  not  a  week,  not  a  day,  not  an  hour  without  crushing 
exhaustion.  You  can  lift  nothing  but  with  anguish.  Every  minute  which 
elapses  will  make  your  muscles  crack.  What  will  be  a  feather  for  others 
will  be  a  rock  for  you.  The  simplest  things  will  become  steep.  Life 
will  make  itself  a  monster  about  you.  To  go,  to  come,  to  breathe,  so 
many  terrible  labors.  Your  lungs  will  feel  like  a  100-pound  weight. 
To  go  here  rather  than  there  will  be  a  problem  to  solve.  Any  other 
man  who  wishes  to  go  out  opens  his  door,  it  is  done,  he  is  out  of  doors. 
You,  if  you  wish  to  go  out,  must  pierce  your  wall.  To  go  into  the 
street,  what  does  everybody  do?  Everybody  goes  down  the  staircase; 
but  you,  you  will  tear  up  your  bedclothes,  you  will  make  a  rope  of  them 
strip  by  strip,  then  you  will  pass  through  your  window  and  you  will 
hang  on  that  thread  over  an  abyss,  and  it  will  be  at  night,  in  the 
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storm,  in  the  rain,  in  the  tempest,  and,  if  the  rope  is  too  short,  you 
will  have  but  one  way  to  descend— to  fall.  To  fall  at  a  venture,  into 
the  abyss,  from  whatever  height,  upon  what?  Upon  whatever  is  below, 
upon  the  unknown.  Or  you  will  climb  through  the  flue  of  a  chimney, 
at  the  risk  of  burning  yourself;  or  you  will  crawl  through  a  sewer  at 
the  risk  of  being  drowned.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  holes  you  must 
conceal,  of  the  stones  you  must  take  out  and  put  back  twenty  times 
a  day,  of  the  mortar  you  must  hide  in  your  mattress.  A  lock  presents 
itself;  the  bourgeois  has  in  his  pocket  his  key,  made  by  a  locksmith. 
You,  if  you  want  to  pass  out,  are  condemned  to  make  a  frightful  mas- 
terpiece; you  will  take  a  big  sou,  you  will  cut  it  into  two  slices;  with 
what  tools?  You  will  invent  them.  That  is  your  business.  Then  you 
will  hollow  out  the  interior  of  these  two  slices,  preserving  the  outside 
carefully,  and  you  will  cut  all  around  the  edge  a  screw-thread,  so  that 
they  will  fit  closely  one  upon  the  other,  like  a  bottom  and  a  cover. 
The  bottom  and  the  top  thus  screwed  together,  nobody  will  suspect 
anything.  To  the  watchman,  for  you  will  be  watched,  it  will  be  a  big 
sou;  to  you  it  will  be  a  box.  What  will  you  put  in  this  box?  A  little 
bit  of  steel.  A  watch-spring  in  which  you  will  cut  teeth,  and  which 
will  be  a  saw.  With  this  saw,  as  long  as  a  pin,  and  hidden  in  this  sou, 
you  will  have  to  cut  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  the  slide  of  the  bolt,  the 
clasp  of  the  padlock,  and  the  bar  which  you  will  have  at  your  win- 
dow, and  the  iron  ring  which  you  will  have  on  your  leg.  This  master- 
piece finished,  this  prodigy  accomplished,  all  those  miracles  of  art,  of 
address,  of  skill,  of  patience,  executed,  if  it  comes  to  be  known  that 
you  are  the  author,  what  will  be  your  reward?  the  dungeon.  Behold 
your  future.  Idleness,  pleasure,  what  abysses!  To  do  nothing  is  a 
dreary  course  to  take  be  sure  of  it.  To  live  upon  the  substance  of 
society!  To  be  useless,  that  is  to  say,  noxious!  This  leads  straight  to 
the  lowest  depth  of  misery. 

Woe  to  him  who  would  be  a  parasite!  he  will  be  vermin.  Ah!  it 
is  not  pleasant  to  you  to  work  ?  Ah !  you  have  but  one  thought ;  to  eat, 
and  drink  and  sleep  in  luxury.  You  will  drink  water,  you  will  eat 
black  bread,  you  will  sleep  upon  a  board,  with  irons  riveted  to  your  limbs, 
the  chill  of  which  you  will  feel  at  night  upon  your  flesh !  You  will 
break  those  irons,  you  will  flee.  Very  well.  You  will  drag  yourself  on 
your  belly  in  the  bushes,  and  eat  grass  like  the  beasts  of  the  forest. 
And  you  will  be  retaken.  And  then  you  will  spend  years  in  a  dungeon, 
fastened  to  a  wall,  groping  for  a  drink  from  your  pitcher,  gnawing  a 
frightful  loaf  of  darkness  which  the  dogs  would  not  touch,  eating 
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beans  which  the  worms  have  eaten  before  you.  You  will  be  a  wood- 
louse  in  a  cellar.  Oh!  take  pity  on  yourself,  miserable  child,  young 
thing,  a  suckling  not  twenty  years  ago,  who  doubtless  have  a  mother 
still  alive!  I  conjure  you,  listen  to  me.  You  desire  fine  black  clothes, 
shining  pumps,  to  curl  your  hair,  to  put  sweet-scented  oil  upon  your 
locks,  to  please  your  women,  to  be  handsome.  You  will  be  close  shorn, 
with  a  red  coat  and  wooden  shoes.  You  wish  a  ring  on  your  finger,  you 
will  have  an  iron  collar  on  your  neck.  And  if  you  look  at  a  woman,  a 
blow  of  the  club.  And  you  will  go  in  there  at  twenty,  and  you  will 
come  out  at  fifty!  You  will  enter  young,  rosy,  fresh,  with  your  eyes 
bright  and  all  your  teeth  white,  and  your  beautiful  youthful  hair; 
you  will  come  out  broken,  bent,  wrinkled,  toothless,  horrible,  with 
white  hair !  Oh !  my  child,  you  are  taking  a  mistaken  road ;  laziness  is 
giving  you  bad  advice ;  the  hardest  of  all  labor  is  robbery.  Trust  me,  do 
not  undertake  this  dreadful  drudgery  of  being  an  idler.  To  become  a 
rascal  is  not  comfortable.  It  is  not  so  hard  to  be  an  honest  man. 
[23] 

No  man  is  a  good  historian  of  the  open,  visible,  signal  and  public 
life  of  the  nations,  if  he  is  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  historian  of  their  deeper  and  hidden  life;  and  no  man  is  a  good 
historian  of  the  interior  if  he  knows  not  how  to  be,  whenever  there  is 
need,  the  historian  of  the  exterior.  The  history  of  morals  and  ideas 
interpenetrates  the  history  of  events,  and  vice  versa.  They  are  two 
orders  of  different  facts  which  answer  to  each  other,  which  are  always 
linked  with  and  often  produce  each  other.  [24] 

Man  is  not  a  circle  with  a  single  center ;  he  is  an  ellipse  with  two 
foci.  Facts  are  one,  ideas  are  the  other.  [25] 

Are  you  what  is  called  a  fortunate  man?  Well,  you  are  sad  every 
day.  Each  day  has  its  great  grief  or  its  little  care.  Yesterday  you  were 
trembling  for  the  health  of  one  who  is  dear  to  you,  to-day  you  fear 
for  your  own;  to-morrow  it  will  be  an  anxiety  about  money,  the  next 
day  the  slanders  of  a  calumniator,  the  day  after  the  misfortune  of  a 
friend ;  then  the  weather,  then  something  broken  or  lost,  then  a  pleasure 
for  which  you  are  reproached  by  your  conscience  or  your  vertebral  col- 
umn reproaches  you;  another  time,  the  course  of  public  affairs.  With- 
out counting  heart  troubles.  And  so  on.  One  cloud  is  dissipated,  an- 
other gathers.  Hardly  one  day  in  a  hundred  of  unbroken  joy  and  un- 
broken sunshine.  And  you  are  of  that  small  number  who  are  fortunate ! 
As  to  other  men,  stagnant  night  is  upon  them. 

Reflecting  minds  make  little  use  of  this  expression;  the  happy  and 
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the  unhappy.  In  this  world,  the  vestibule  of  another  evidently,  there 
is  none  happy. 

The  true  division  of  humanity  is  tin's:  the  luminous  and  the  dark. 

To  diminish  the  number  of  the  dark,  to  increase  the  number  of  the 
luminous,  behold  the  aim.  This  is  why  we  cry :  education,  knowledge ! 
to  learn  to  read  is  to  kindle  a  fire ;  every  syllable  spelled  sparkles. 

But  he  who  says  light  does  not  necessarily  say  joy.  There  is  suf- 
fering in  the  light;  in  excess  it  burns.  Flame  is  hostile  to  the  wing. 
To  burn  and  yet  to  fly,  this  is  the  miracle  of  genius. 

When  you  know  and  when  you  love  you  shall  suffer  still.  The  day 
dawns  in  tears.  The  luminous  weep,  were  it  only  over  the  dark.  [26] 

We  die  undermined  as  well  as  stricken  down. 

Let  us  not  weary  of  repeating  it,  to  think  first  of  all  of  the  outcast 
and  sorrowful  multitudes,  to  solace  them,  to  give  them  air,  to  en- 
lighten them,  to  love  them,  to  enlarge  their  horizon  magnificently,  to 
lavish  upon  them  education  in  all  its  forms,  to  offer  them  the  example 
of  labor,  never  the  example  of  idleness,  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the 
individual  burden  by  intensifying  the  idea  of  the  universal  object,  to 
limit  poverty  without  limiting  wealth,  to  create  vast  fields  of  public 
and  popular  activity,  to  have,  like  Briareus,  a  hundred  hands  to  stretch 
out  on  all  sides  to  the  exhausted  and  the  feeble,  to  employ  the  col- 
lective power  in  the  great  duty  of  opening  workshops  for  all  arms, 
schools  for  all  aptitudes  and  laboratories  for  all  intelligences,  to  increase 
wages,  to  diminish  suffering,  to  balance  the  ought  and  the  have,  that  is 
to  say,  to  proportion  enjoyment  to  effort  and  gratification  to  need,  in 
one  word,  to  evolve  from  the  social  structure,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  suffer  and  those  who  are  ignorant,  more  light  and  more  comfort; 
this  is,  let  sympathetic  souls  forget  it  not,  the  first  of  fraternal  obli- 
gations, this  is,  let  selfish  hearts  know  it,  the  first  of  political  necessities. 

And,  we  must  say,  all  that  is  only  a  beginning.  The  true  statement 
is  this:  labor  cannot  be  a  law  without  being  a  right. 

We  do  not  dwell  upon  it ;  this  is  not  the  place. 

If  nature  is  called  providence,  society  should  be  called  foresight. 

Intellectual  and  moral  growth  is  not  less  indispensable  than  ma- 
terial amelioration.  Knowledge  is  a  viaticum,  thought  is  of  primary 
necessity,  truth  is  nourishment  as  well  as  wheat.  A  reason,  by  fasting 
from  knowledge  and  wisdom,  becomes  puny.  Let  us  lament  as  over 
stomachs,  over  minds  which  do  not  eat.  If  there  is  anything  more 
poignant  than  a  body  agonizing  for  want  of  bread  it  is  a  soul  which  is 
dying  of  hunger  for  light. 
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All  progress  is  tending  toward  the  solution.  Some  day  we  shall  be 
astounded.  The  human  race  rising,  the  lower  strata  will  quite  naturally 
come  out  from  the  zone  of  distress.  The  abolition  of  misery  will  be 
brought  about  by  a  simple  elevation  of  level. 

This  blessed  solution  we  should  do  wrong  to  distrust. 

The  past,  it  is  true,  is  very  strong  at  the  present  hour. 

It  is  reviving.  This  revivification  of  a  corpse  is  surprising.  Here  it 
is  walking  and  advancing.  It  seems  victorious ;  this  dead  man  is  a  con- 
queror. He  comes  with  his  legion,  the  superstitious;  with  his  sword, 
despotism ;  with  his  banner,  ignorance ;  within  a  little  time  he  has  won 
ten  battles.  He  advances,  he  threatens,  he  laughs,  he  is  at  our  doors. 
As  for  ourselves  we  shall  not  despair.  Let  us  sell  the  field  whereon 
Hannibal  is  camped. 

We  who  believe,  what  can  we  fear? 

There  is  no  backward  flow  of  ideas  more  than  of  rivers. 

But  let  those  who  desire  not  the  future  think  of  it.  In  saying  no 
to  progress  it  is  not  the  future  which  they  condemn,  but  themselves. 
They  give  themselves  a  melancholy  disease ;  they  inoculate  themselves 
with  the  past.  There  is  but  one  way  of  refusing  tomorrow,  that  is  to 
die. 

Now,  no  death,  that  of  the  body  as  late  as  possible,  that  of  the  soul, 
never,  is  what  we  desire.  [27 J 

Love  has  no  middle  term ;  either  it  destroys  or  it  saves.  All  human 
destiny  is  this  dilemma.  This  dilemma,  destruction  or  salvation,  no 
fatality  proposes  more  inexorably  than  love.  Love  is  life,  if  it  be' not 
death.  Cradle,  coffin  also.  The  same  sentiment  says  yes  and  no  in  the 
human  heart.  Of  all  the  things  which  God  has  made,  the  human  heart 
is  that  which  sheds  most  light,  and,  alas!  most  night.  [28] 

The  clash  of  passions  and  of  ignorances  is  different  from  the  shock 
of  progress.  Rise  if  you  will,  but  to  grow.  Show  me  to  which  side  you 
are  going.  There  is  no  insurrection  but  forward.  Every  other  rising  is 
evil;  every  violent  step  backward  is  an  emeute;  to  retreat  is  an  act 
of  violence  against  the  human  race.  [29] 

Excess  of  sacrifice  is  a  support;  they  had  hope  no  longer,  but  they 
had  despair.  Despair,  final  arm,  which  sometimes  gives  victory;  Virgil 
has  said  so.  Supreme  resources  spring  from  extreme  resolutions.  To 
embark  in  death  is  sometimes  the  means  of  escaping  a  shipwreck ;  and 
the  coffin-lid  becomes  a  plank  of  safety.  [30] 

Progress  is  the  mode  of  man.  The  general  life  of  the  human  race  is 
called  progress.  The  collective  advance  of  the  human  race  is  called 
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progress.  Progress  marches;  it  makes  the  great  human  and  terrestrial 
journey  toward  the  celestial  and  the  divine;  it  has  its  halts  where  it 
rallies  the  belated  flock ;  it  has  its  stations  where  it  meditates,  in  sight 
of  some  splendid  Canaan  suddenly  unveiling  its  horizon;  it  has  its 
nights  when  it  sleeps ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  bitter  anxieties  of  the  thinker 
to  see  the  shadow  upon  the  human  soul,  and  to  feel  in  the  darkness 
progress  asleep,  without  being  able  to  waken  it. 

"God  is  dead,  perhaps,"  said  Gerard  de  Nerval  one  day,  to  him  who 
writes  these  lines,  confounding  progress  with  God,  and  mistaking  the 
interruption  of  the  movement  for  the  death  of  the  being. 

He  who  despairs  is  wrong.  Progress  infallibly  awakens  and,  in 
short,  we  might  say  that  it  advances  even  in  sleep,  for  it  has  grown. 
When  we  see  it  standing  again  we  find  it  taller.  To  be  always  peaceful 
belongs  to  progress  no  more  than  the  river;  raise  no  obstruction,  cast 
in  no  rock ;  the  obstacle  makes  water  foam  and  humanity  seethe.  Hence 
troubles;  but  after  these  troubles  we  recognize  that  there  has  been 
some  ground  gained.  Until  order,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
universal  peace,  be  established,  until  harmony  and  unity  reign,  progress 
will  have  revolutions  for  stations. 

What,  then,  is  progress?  We  have  just  said:  "The  permanent  life 
of  the  peoples." 

Now,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  momentary  life  of  individuals 
offers  resistance  to  the  eternal  life  of  the  human  race.  [31] 

Utopia,  moreover,  we  must  admit,  departs  from  its  radiant  sphere 
in  making  war.  The  truth  of  tomorrow  she  borrows  her  process,  battle, 
from  the  lie  of  yesterday.  She,  the  future,  acts  like  the  past.  She,  the 
pure  idea,  becomes  an  act  of  force.  She  compromises  her  heroism  by 
a  violence  for  which  it  is  just  that  she  should  answer;  a  violence  of 
opportunity  and  of  expediency,  contrary  to  principles,  and  for  which 
she  is  fatally  punished.  Utopia  insurrection  fights,  the  old  military 
code  in  her  hand ;  she  shoots  spies,  she  executes  traitors,  she  suppresses 
living  beings  and  casts  them  into  the  unknown  dark.  She  uses  death,  a 
solemn  thing.  It  seems  as  though  Utopia  had  lost  faith  in  the  radiation 
of  light,  her  irresistible  and  incorruptible  strength.  She  strikes  with  the 
sword.  Now,  no  sword  is  simple.  Every  blade  has  two  edges;  he  who 
wounds  with  one  wounds  himself  with  the  other.  [32] 

God,  always  interior  to  man,  and  unyielding,  He,  the  true  conscience, 
to  the  false ;  a  prohibition  to  the  spark  to  extinguish  itself ;  an  order 
to  the  ray  to  remember  the  sun ;  an  injunction  to  the  soul  to  recognize 
the  real  absolute  when  it  is  confronted  with  the  fictitious  absolute- 
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humanity  imperishable;  the  human  heart  inadmissible;  that  splendid 
phenomenon,  the  most  beautiful  perhaps  of  our  interior  wonders.  [33] 

Jacob  wrestled  with  the  angel  but  one  night.  Alas !  how  many  times 
have  we  seen  Jean  Valjean  clinched,  body  to  body,  in  the  darkness,  with 
his  conscience,  and  wrestling  desperately  against  it. 

Unparalleled  struggle !  At  certain  moments  the  foot  slips ;  at  others, 
the  ground  gives  way.  How  many  times  had  that  conscience,  furious  for 
the  right,  grasped  and  overwhelmed  him !  How  many  times  had  truth, 
inexorable,  planted  her  knee  upon  his  breast !  How  many  times,  thrown 
to  the  ground  by  the  light,  had  he  cried  to  it  for  mercy!  How  many 
times  had  that  implacable  light,  kindled  in  him  and  over  him  by  the 
bishop,  irresistibly  dazzled  him  when  he  desired  to  be  blinded!  How 
many  times  had  he  risen  up  in  the  combat,  bound  to  the  rock,  sup- 
ported by  sophism,  dragged  in  the  dust,  sometimes  bearing  down  his 
conscience  beneath  him,  sometimes  borne  down  by  it !  How  many  times, 
after  an  equivocation,  after  a  treacherous  and  specious  reasoning  of 
selfishness,  had  he  heard  his  outraged  conscience  cry  in  his  ear :  "A  trip ! 
wretch!"  How  many  times  had  his  refractory  thought  writhed  con- 
vulsively under  the  evidence  of  duty!  Resistance  to  God.  Agonizing 
sweats.  How  many  secret  wounds,  which  he,  alone,  felt  bleed!  How 
many  chafings  of  his  miserable  existence!  How  many  times  had  he 
risen  up  bleeding,  bruised,  lacerated,  illuminated,  despair  in  his  heart, 
serenity  in  his  soul,  and,  conquered,  felt  himself  conqueror.  And,  after 
having  racked,  torn  and  broken  him,  his  conscience,  standing  above  him, 
formidable,  luminous,  tranquil,  said  to  him :  "Now,  go  in  peace ! " 

But,  on  coming  out  of  so  gloomy  a  struggle,  what  dreary  peace, 
alas! 

That  night,  however,  Jean  Valjean  felt  that  he  was  giving  his  last 
battle. 

A  poignant  question  presented  itself. 

Predestinations  are  not  all  straight ;  they  do  not  develop  themselves 
in  a  rectilinear  avenue  before  the  predestinated ;  they  are  blind  alleys, 
coecums,  obscure  windings,  embarrassing  cross-roads  offering  several 
paths.  Jean  Valjean  was  halting  at  this  moment  at  the  most  perilous 
of  these  cross-roads. 

He  had  reached  the  last  crossing  of  good  and  evil.  He  had  that  dark 
intersection  before  his  eyes.  This  time,  again,  as  it  had  already  hap- 
pened to  him  in  other  sorrowful  crises,  two  roads  opened  before  him— 
the  one  tempting,  the  other  terrible.  Which  should  he  take? 

The  one  which  terrified  him  was  advised  by  the  mysterious  indi- 
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eating  finger  which  we  all  perceive  whenever  we  fix  our  eyes  upon  the 
shadow. 

Jean  Valjean  had,  once  again,  the  choice  between  the  terrible  haven 
and  the  smiling  ambush. 

It  is  true,  then?  The  soul  may  be  cured,  but  not  the  lot.  Fearful 
thing!  an  incurable  destiny!    [34] 

We  are  never  done  with  conscience.  Choose  your  course  by  it, 
Brutus :  choose  your  course  by  it,  Cato.  It  is  bottomless,  being  God.  We 
cast  into  this  pit  the  labor  of  our  whole  life,  we  cast  in  our  fortune,  we 
cast  in  our  riches,  we  cast  in  our  success,  we  cast  in  our  liberty  or  our 
country,  we  cast  in  our  well-being,  we  cast  in  our  repose,  we  cast  in 
our  happiness.  More !  more !  more !  Empty  the  vase !  turn  out  the  urn ! 
We  must  at  last  cast  in  our  heart.  [35] 


CHAPTER   IV 

William  Cowper 


William  Cowper  (1731-1800),  born  in  the  rectory  of  Great  Berkhamstead,  was 
distinctively  a  religious  poet,  is  best  known  through  hymns  which  express  un- 
daunted faith  in  evangelical  ideology,  and  was  one  of  the  most  contradictory 
characters  among  the  English  poets.  While  he  was  delicate,  sensitive,  timid  and 
fearful,  his  works  breathe  patience  and  fortitude. 

Ever  dependent  on  the  strength  of  others  and  losing  his  mother  at  the  age  of 
six,  he  was  unequal  to  the  discordant  vicissitudes  of  school  life.  Admitted  to  the 
bar,  the  practice  of  law  was  distasteful  to  his  nature  and  on  securing  an  appoint- 
ment as  clerk  of  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Lords,  his  nervous  system  shrank 
from  the  required  examination.  Suicide,  in  a  mood  of  remorse,  was  given  up  only 
because  he  lacked  the  needed  courage.  Long  supported  in  large  measure  by  his 
friends,  at  one  time  inmate  of  a  private  asylum,  and  afterward  long  nursed  and 
inspired  by  Mary  Unwin,  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  he  wrote  poems  that  have 
brought  courage,  faith  and  strength  to  multitudes. 

Such  was  the  background  of  To  Mary  Unwin,  a  penetrating  poem  of  human 
love.  Cowper's  lack  of  initiative  was  supplied  by  Mary,  who  gave  him  the  subjects 
for  his  muse,  which  at  times  appears  to  have  risen  spontaneously  to  her  call. 

He  first  became  well  known  when,  at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  his  volume  ap- 
peared containing  Truth;  Table-Talk;  The  Progress  of  Error;  and  Expostula- 
tion. We  sense  his  unhappy  life  in  youth  in  the  fierce  invective  of  Tirocinium  or  a 
Review  of  the  Schools,  while  his  many  lines  On  the  Receipt  of  My  Mother's 
Picture  Out  of  Norfolk  are  said  to  have  "drawn  more  tears  than  any  other  poem 
in  the  English  language."  We  find  his  sense  of  humor  in  The  Diverting  History  of 
John  Gilpin,  said  to  have  been  written  in  a  single  night,  on  the  suggestion  of  Lady 
Austen.  When  we  add  the  translation  of  Homer  we  have  an  unequalled  example 
of  versatility.  And  Cowper's  letters  were  variously  playful,  brilliant  and  melan- 
choly. 

Both  he  and  Mary  Unwin  lost  their  strength  and  faculties  and  her  death  in 
1796  preceded  his  by  three  years. 

The  greatest  poet  and  most  baffling  literary  figure  of  his  day,  Cowper's  poetry 
displaced  that  of  the  sentimentalists.  It  was  healthy,  natural  and  unaffected. 
Emerson  includes  him  among  the  writers  who  portray  the  life  of  common  people 
whose  "one  design  unites  and  animates  the  farthest  pinnacle  and  the  lowest 
trench." 
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Hear  the  just  law— the  judgment  of  the  skies ! 
He  that  hates  truth  shall  be  the  dupe  of  lies ; 
And  he  that  will  be  cheated  to  the  last, 
Delusions  strong  as  hell  shall  bind  him  fast.  [  1  ] 

Let  laurels  drench'd  in  pure  Parnassian  dews, 
Reward  his  memory,  dear  to  every  muse, 
Who,  with  a  courage  of  unshaken  root, 
In  honor's  field  advancing  his  firm  foot, 
Plants  it  upon  the  line  that  Justice  draws, 
And  will  prevail  or  perish  in  her  cause. 
'Tis  to  the  virtues  of  such  men,  man  owes 
His  portion  in  the  good  that  heaven  bestows. 
And  when  recording  History  displays 
Feats  of  renown,  though  wrought  in  ancient  days, 
Tells  of  a  few  stout  hearts  that  fought  and  died 
Where  duty  placed  them,  at  their  country's  side, 
The  man  that  is  not  moved  with  what  he  reads, 
That  takes  not  fire  at  their  heroic  deeds, 
Unworthy  of  the  blessings  of  the  brave, 
Is  base  in  kind,  and  born  to  be  a  slave. 

But  let  eternal  infamy  pursue 
The  wretch,  to  nought  but  his  ambition  true, 
Who,  for  the  sake  of  filling  with  one  blast 
The  post-horns  of  all  Europe,  lays  her  waste. 
Think  yourself  station'd  on  a  towering  rock, 
To  see  a  people  scatter'd  like  a  flock, 
Some  royal  mastiff  panting  at  their  heels, 
With  all  the  savage  thirst  a  tiger  feels ; 
Then  view  him  self-proclaimed  in  a  gazette 
Chief  monster  that  has  plagued  the  nations  yet!  [2] 

Religion,  if  in  heavenly  truths  attired, 
Needs  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired.  [3] 

Parent  of  Hope,  immortal  Truth,  make  known 

Thy  deathless  wreaths  and  triumphs  all  thine  own ! 

The  silent  progress  of  thy  power  is  such, 

Thy  means  so  feeble,  and  despised  so  much, 

That  few  believe  the  wonders  thou  hast  wrought, 

And  none  can  teach  them  but  whom  thou  hast  taught.  [4] 
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Oh,  'tis  a  godlike  privilege  to  save, 

And  he  that  scorns  it  is  himself  a  slave. 

Inform  his  mind ;  one  flash  of  heavenly  day 

Would  heal  his  heart,  and  melt  his  chains  away. 

"Beauty  for  ashes"  is  a  gift  indeed, 

And  slaves,  by  truth  enlarged,  are  doubly  freed.  [5] 

The  path  of  sorrow,  and  that  path  alone, 

Leads  to  the  land  where  sorrow  is  unknown; 

No  traveler  ever  reached  that  blest  abode, 

Who  found  not  thorns  and  briars  in  his  road.  [6] 

Obscurest  night  involved  the  sky, 

The  Atlantic  billows  roar'd, 
When  such  a  destined  wretch  as  I, 

Wash'd  headlong  from  on  board, 
Of  friends,  of  hope,  of  all  bereft, 
His  floating  home  forever  left. 

No  braver  chief  could  Albion  boast 

Than  he  with  whom  he  went, 
Nor  ever  ship  left  Albion's  coast 

With  warmer  wishes  sent. 
He  loved  them  both,  but  both  in  vain; 
Nor  him  beheld,  nor  her  again. 

Not  long  beneath  the  whelming  brine, 

Expert  to  swim  he  lay; 
Nor  soon  he  felt  his  strength  decline, 

Or  courage  die  away: 
But  waged  with  death  a  lasting  strife, 
Supported  by  despair  of  life. 

He  shouted;  nor  his  friends  had  fail'd 

To  check  the  vessel's  course, 
But  so  the  furious  blast  prevail'd, 

That  pitiless  perforce 
They  left  their  outcast  mate  behind, 
And  scudded  still  before  the  wind. 
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Some  succor  yet  they  could  afford; 

And,  such  as  storms  allow, 
The  cask,  the  coop,  the  floated  cord, 

Delay'd  not  to  bestow ; 
But  he,  they  knew,  nor  ship  nor  shore, 
Whate'er  they  gave,  should  visit  more. 

Nor,  cruel  as  it  seem'd,  could  he 
Their  haste, himself  condemn, 

Aware  that  flight,  in  such  a  sea, 
Alone  could  rescue  them; 

Yet  bitter  felt  it  still  to  die 

Deserted,  and  his  friends  so  nigh. 

He  long  survives,  who  lives  an  hour 

In  ocean,  self-upheld: 
And  so  long  he,  with  unspent  power, 

His  destiny  repell'd: 
And  ever,  as  the  minutes  flew, 
Entreated  help,  or  cried — "Adieu ! " 

At  length,  his  transient  respite  past, 

His  comrades,  who  before 
Had  heard  his  voice  in  every  blast, 

Could  catch  the  sound  no  more: 
For  then,  by  toil  subdued,  he  drank 
The  stifling  wave,  and  then  he  sank. 

No  poet  wept  him;  but  the  page 

Of  narrative  sincere, 
That  tells  his  name,  his  worth,  his  age, 

Is  wet  with  Anson's  tear: 
And  tears  by  bards  or  heroes  shed 
Alike  immortalize  the  dead. 

I  therefore  purpose  not,  or  dream, 

Descanting  on   his   fate, 
To  give  the  melancholy  theme 

A  more  enduring  date: 
But  misery  still  delights  to  trace 
Its  semblance  in  another's  case. 
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No  voice  divine  the  storm  allay'd, 

No  light  propitious  shone, 
When  snatch'd  from  all  effectual  aid, 

We  perish 'd,  each  alone: 
But  I  beneath  a  rougher  sea, 
And  whelm'd  in  deeper  gulfs  than  he.  [7] 

Hypocrisy,  detest  her  as  we  may 
(And  no  man's  hatred  ever  wrong'd  her  yet), 
May  claim  this  merit  still — that  she  admits 
The  worth  of  what  she  mimics  with  such  care, 
And  thus  gives  virtue  indirect  applause.  [8] 

I  was  a  stricken  deer  that  left  the  herd 
Long  since:  with  many  an  arrow  deep  infix'd 
My  panting  side  was  charged,  when  I  withdrew 
To  seek  a  tranquil  death  in  distant  shades. 
There  was  I  found  by  One  who  had  Himself 
Been  hurt  by  the  archers.  In  His  side  He  bore, 
And  in  His  hands  and  feet,  the  cruel  scars. 
With  gentle  force  soliciting  the  darts, 
He  drew  them  forth,  and  heal'd,  and  bade  me  live.  [9] 

Grace  makes  the  slave  a  freeman.  'Tis  a  change 
That  turns  to  ridicule  the  turgid  speech 
And  stately  tone  of  moralists,  who  boast, 
As  if,  like  him  of  fabulous  renown, 
They  had  indeed  ability  to  smooth 
The  shag  of  savage  nature,  and  were  each 
An  Orpheus,  and  omnipotent  in  song. 
But  transformation  of  apostate  man 
From  fool  to  wise,  from  earthly  to  divine, 
Is  work  for  Him  that  made  him.  He  alone, 
And  He  by  means  in  philosophic  eyes 
Trivial  and  worthy  of  disdain,  achieves 
The  wonder ;  humanizing  what  is  brute 
In  the  lost  kind,  extracting  from  the  lips 
Of  asps  their  venom,  overpowering  strength 
By  weakness,  and  hostility  by  love.  [10] 
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Patriots  have  toil'd,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 
Receive  proud  recompense.  We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.  The  historic  muse, 
Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times ;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn, 
Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass 
To  guard  them,  and  to  immortalize  her  trust, 
But  fairer  wreaths  are  due,  though  never  paid, 
To  those  who,  posted  at  the  shrine  of  truth, 
Have  fallen  in  her  defence.  A  patriot's  blood, 
Well  spent  in  such  a  strife,  may  earn  indeed, 
And  for  a  time  ensure  to  his  loved  land, 
The  sweets  of  liberty  and  equal  laws ; 
But  martyrs  struggle  for  a  brighter  prize, 
And  win  it  with  more  pain.  Their  blood  is  shed 
In  confirmation  of  the  noblest  claim, 
Our  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth, 
To  walk  with  God,  to  be  divinely  free, 
To  soar,  and  to  anticipate  the  skies.  [11] 

He  is  the  freeman  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside.  [12] 

They  are  Thy  witnesses,  who  speak  Thy  power 
And  goodness  infinite,  but  speak  in  ears 
That  hear  not,  or  receive  not  their  report. 
In  vain  Thy  creatures  testify  of  Thee, 
Till  Thou  proclaim  Thyself.  Theirs  is  indeed 
A  teaching  voice:  but  'tis  the  praise  of  Thine 
That  whom  it  teaches  it  makes  prompt  to  learn, 
And  with  the  boon  gives  talents  for  its  use. 
Till  Thou  art  heard,  imaginations  vain 
Possess  the  heart,  and  fables  false  as  hell, 
Yet  deem'd  oracular,  lure  down  to  death 
The  uniform'd  and  heedless  souls  of  men.  [13] 

Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds, 
Their  only  point  of  rest,  eternal  Word! 
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From  Thee  departing,  they  are  lost  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace. 
From  Thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man, 
His  high  endeavor,  and  his  glad  success, 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But  oh,  Thou  bounteous  Giver  of  all  good, 
Thou  art  of  all  Thy  gifts  Thyself  the  crown ! 
Give  what  Thou  canst,  without  Thee  we  are  poor ; 
And  with  Thee,  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt  away.  [14] 


CHAPTER  V 

Charles  Edward  Garman 

(By  Hermon  F.  Bell) 


Charles  E.  Garman  (1850-1907)  was  born  in  Limington,  Maine,  the  son  of  a 
Congregational  minister.  He  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in  1872,  and  became 
principal  of  the  Ware  (Massachusetts)  High  School.  Entering  Yale  Divinity 
School  in  1876  and  graduating  in  1879,  he  was  awarded  the  Hooker  Fellowship 
for  two  years  of  further  study  but  held  it  for  only  one  year  because  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  Walker  instructor  in  mathematics  at  Amherst.  Garman  became  instructor 
in  Philosophy  in  1881,  associate  professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in 
1882,  professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  in  1889,  and  in  1892  professor  of  Mental 
and  Moral  Philosophy,  which  position  he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death  in 
1907.  He  was  a  trustee  of  Mount  Holyoke  College.  Garman  concentrated  on 
teaching;  he  seldom  preached  or  lectured  outside  of  his  classroom,  published  no 
books  and  left  but  scanty  record  of  his  work  other  than  in  its  potent  influence  on 
the  minds  of  his  pupils.* 

So  intense  was  Garman's  interest  and  that  of  his  students  that  his  home  became 
more  of  an  extension  of  the  classroom  than  a  social  centre.  He  declined  several 
calls  to  larger  institutions  because  of  his  devotion  to  his  work  at  Amherst.  While 
at  Yale,  he  had  become  a  victim  of  severe  bronchitis  and,  during  the  last  decade 
of  his  life,  students  remember  him  as  a  semi-invalid. 

His  students  say  that  his  course  was  not  the  presentation  of  a  system  of 
philosophy,  but  essentially  one  of  emphasis  upon  method,  holding  that  if  methods 
were  correct  the  right  conclusions  were  bound  ultimately  to  be  reached.  The 
method  was  the  weighing  of  evidence.  He  first  showed  that  many  writers  had 
given  better  reasons  for  doubt  or  agnosticism  than  the  students  could  possibly 
present.  Then  he  aroused  in  them  the  urge  to  learn  how  science  and  art,  govern- 
ment, justice,  charity,  business  and  history  could  be  brought  together  in  a  rational 
system.  He  turned  his  students  from  unthinking  youths  into  thoughtful  men 
trying  to  find  unity  in  their  ever-enlarging  experience.  No  teacher  was  held  in 
greater  reverence  by  the  majority  of  the  class  or  exerted  a  more  profound  and 
immediate  influence  on  their  processes  of  thought.  William  James  characterized 
him  as  "the  greatest  teacher  in  the  United  States." 


*  See  Letters,  Lectures  and  Addresses  of  Charles  Edward  Garman.  Eliza  Miner  Gar- 
man, Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  1911.  Also,  Great  Teachers.  Edited  by  Houston 
Peterson.  Rutgers  University  Press,  1946. 
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"The  educational  process  has  not  yet  begun  and  it  never  will  begin  for  most 
men,  without  guidance  and  methods  of  instruction  which  excite  the  student's 
intellectual  curiosity,  develop  his  intellectual  self-reliance,  and  inspire  in  him 
faith  in  the  truth  and  his  ability  to  find  it.  It  is  the  introduction  of  these  spiritual 
and  intellectual  ferments  into  the  educational  process  which  marks  the  difference 
between  intellectual  sterility  and  the  beginning  of  that  moral  and  intellectual 
growth  which  is  the  first  essential  of  all  true  education.  And  whenever  that  has 
occurred,  from  the  time  of  Socrates  to  the  days  of  Garman  or  of  some  of  the 
teachers  you  and  I  knew  in  professional  school,  there  you  will  find  more  than 
books  and  courses  and  curricula.  You  will  find  a  man  whose  students  rise  to  call 
him  blessed  because  his  was  the  God-given  gift  of  the  teacher."  (Chief  Justice 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone  at  the  Fiftieth  Reunion  of  his  class  in  1944 — see  Amherst 
Alumni  Council  News,  July,  1944.) 


If  we  look  back  over  the  history  of  human  thinking,  we  find  these 
stages  clearly  marked.  The  first  great  era  was  occupied  with  the 
problem,  "What  is  nature?"  In  prehistoric  times  men  were  afraid  of 
nature ;  it  was  their  enemy,  the  hiding-place  of  ghosts  and  hobgoblins 
and  malicious  spirits  who  were  bent  on  doing  men  harm.  The  first  era 
of  philosophic  thought  worked  out  the  mechanical  conception  of  nature 
and  taught  man  that  it  was  neither  friend  nor  foe,  but  simply  his  tool, 
to  be  used  with  skill  instead  of  ignorance.  The  modern  atomic  theory 
was  originated  by  Democritus ;  the  theory  of  evolution  was  crudely 
formulated  by  Empedocles,  and  most  of  our  modern  scientific  concep- 
tions had  some  prototype  in  this  early  stage  of  Greek  reflection.  This  was 
a  wonderful  step  in  progress  and  the  world  has  never  been  quite  the  same 
as  it  was  before.  You  know  how  it  is  with  the  century  plant.  It  lives  and 
grows,  but  generations  come  and  go  before  it  blossoms.  Science  is  not 
a  century  plant,  but  a  plant  of  millenniums.  It  took  root  in  this  earliest 
day  of  Greek  thinking,  but  two  thousand  years  passed  before  it  blos- 
somed. We  today  see  the  beauty  of  the  flower.  [1] 

The  next  great  problem  was,  "What  is  man?"  Before  this  question 
was  asked,  he  was  a  nobody.  The  state  was  everything,  the  individual 
nothing.  But  under  the  influence  of  the  sophists,  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle,  the  work  of  man  as  an  individual  began  to  be  revealed.  Even 
Meno's  slave  was  found  to  possess  a  divine  nature  that  made  him  a 
peer  of  those  who  had  despised  him.  The  worth  of  man  as  man,  his  power 
to  know  truth  that  had  before  seemed  only  the  prerogative  of  the  gods 
to  know,  arrested  attention.  There  was  no  longer  "Greek  nor  Jew, 
Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free,"  but  mind  was  all  and  in  all.  In 
the  breaking  up  of  Greek  political  life,  in  the  loss  of  their  material 
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splendor,  when  their  national  sun  had  set,  the  stars  of  the  spiritual 
firmament  began  to  shine  and  all  the  wise  men  wondered.  [2] 

The  next  great  question  was,  "What  is  God?"  And  as  the  more  ad- 
vanced and  candid  thought  on  this  question,  they  gradually  gave  up  their 
polytheism  and  their  pluralism  and  came  out  squarely  on  the  monistic 
basis.  Stoicism  was  through  and  through  monistic.  It  was  just  at  this 
time  that  Christ  came  and  taught  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement.  This  great  truth  swept  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
in  three  centuries  seated  a  follower  of  the  Nazarene  on  the  throne  of 
the  Caesars.  [3] 

The  fourth  great  question  was,  "The  problem  of  evil."  Here  we 
have  the  great  Augustinian  controversies.  It  was  a  period  of  decay;  the 
corruption  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  everywhere  revolting.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  night  of  the  Middle  Ages  brought  a  return  from  the  monistic 
conception  back  again  to  pluralism.  First,  because  on  this  basis  it 
seemed  so  much  easier  to  explain  evil ;  and  secondly,  because  the  bar- 
barians could  more  easily  understand  pluralism,  whereas  monism  was 
hard  to  grasp.  [4] 

The  fifth  great  question  was,  "How  can  sinful  man  be  just  with 
God?"  This  was  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  and  it  brought 
out  the  problem  of  justification  by  faith,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  through 
repentance.  It  formulated  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  vicarious- 
vicarious  punishment.  [5] 

The  sixth  great  question  was,  "How  shall  man  be  just  with  his  sinful 
fellow-man?"  .  .  .  You  remember  one  scene  in  Christ's  life  where 
He  went  up  into  the  mountain  and,  while  there,  was  transfigured ;  His 
disciples  saw  Him  no  longer  a  man  of  sorrows  acquainted  with  grief, 
but  in  His  divine  grandeur,  and  with  Him  Moses,  who  represented  the 
law  that  He  fulfilled,  and  Elias,  who  represented  the  prophecies  which 
He  had  brought  to  pass.  It  seems  to  me  that  philosophy  is  the  mount 
of  transfiguration  of  human  nature,  and  that  if  we  study  it  rightly  we  no 
longer  see  only  that  which  is  base  and  mean  and  selfish  and  slavish, 
which  actual  life  makes  so  much  of,  but  we  have  revealed  to  us  the 
divine  spirit  which  is  working  out  through  it  all.  Then  we  discover  that 
this  side  of  human  life  alone  gives  meaning  to  science,  which  stands  for 
law  in  modern  times,  and  to  society,  which  has  ever  looked  forward  to  a 
future  beyond  the  power  of  mere  man  to  realize.  Industrial  life,  which 
has  been  so  often  condemned  as  having  nothing  but  selfishness  in  it,  is 
seen  to  be  a  reincarnation  of  the  divine  in  human  character;  for  it  is 
nothing  but  sovereignty  on  its  positive  side,  where  the  strong  make  the 
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service  given  an  equivalent  for  the  service  received  in  business,  and  in 
charity  the  strong  help  the  weak  to  become  strong  and  thus  help  them- 
selves. .  .  .  And  man  will  adopt  the  same  schemes  for  resisting  the  sins 
of  his  fellow-man  that  God  has  adopted  for  resisting  the  sin  of  the 
world.  Then  man  will  not  merely  think  God's  thought  after  Him  in 
physical  science,  but  will  live  God's  life  after  Him  in  his  social  ex- 
istence. [6] 

No  one  can  follow  truth  without  being  an  actual  hero,  for  the  multi- 
tude do  not  go  that  way;  they  follow  custom.  [7] 

The  idea  that  the  universe  in  which  we  live  is  a  whole — the  notion 
that  mind  and  matter,  history  and  revelation,  church  and  state,  time  and 
eternity,  are  not  separate  wholes,  but  parts  that  somehow  fit  into  each 
other,  and  can  be  understood  only  in  relationship  to  the  grand  end  they 
serve — this  is  the  idea  both  of  philosophy  and  of  religion,  and  is  coming 
to  be  the  view  of  science  itself.  [8] 

There  are  some  who  affirm  that  as  a  true  knowledge  of  the  material 
heavens  was  a  revelation  to  men  of  that  very  earth  with  which  they 
supposed  themselves  so  familiar,  and  transformed  their  ideas  of  its  size, 
its  importance,  and  its  laws,  taking  all  the  flatness  out  of  it,  and  reveal- 
ing it  to  us  as  one  of  the  stars,  so  a  true  knowledge  of  the  spiritual 
firmament  would  alter  our  whole  estimate  of  life;  would  make  many 
things  that  now  seem  of  undue  importance  appear  trivial,  and  other 
things  that  are  now  trivial  of  prime  importance;  would  for  the  first 
time  reveal  the  true  dignity  and  grandeur  of  human  nature,  and  would 
make  the  heavy  afflictions  of  the  present  seem  light  because  we  should 
discover  that  in  reality  they  are  working  out  for  us  an  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory.  All  this  it  is  claimed  we  could  discover  if  we 
would  only  look,  not  at  the  things  that  are  seen  with  the  physical  eye, 
for  these  are  temporal  and  fragmentary  and  not  the  true  whole ;  but  at 
the  things  which  are  not  seen,  that  is,  at  the  eternal  plan  in  accordance 
with  which  the  universe  is  working  itself  out.  To  do  this  is  the  attempt 
of  philosophy.  [9] 

If  a  steel  needle  is  something  so  grand,  so  wonderful,  that  the  most 
thorough  scientific  study  has  not  yet  begun  to  conceive  aright  its  real 
nature,  if  there  is  such  a  hidden  depth  of  meaning  and  miracle  in  its 
motions,  can  you  blame  the  philosopher  for  pausing,  with  reverence  and 
awe,  in  his  study  of  a  finite  human  mind,  even  though  it  be  that  of  a 
mere  child?  [10] 

Truth  shines  the  brightest  in  just  such  a  time  as  the  present.  Philos- 
ophy is  something  like  astronomy,  in  that  night  is  a  peculiarly  favorable 
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time  to  make  observations.  Had  the  sun  always  been  above  the  horizon, 
we  should  have  had  no  astronomy,  and  Columbus  would  never  have 
learned  to  pilot  his  way  across  unknown  seas  to  America.  For  stars 
there  would  have  been  none,  and  without  these  we  never  could  have 
divined  the  mysteries  of  the  heavens  or  the  revelation  of  the  earth.  "A 
dome  of  blue  lighted  by  a  single  torch ;  an  irregular  plain  of  sand  and 
water"  would  ever  have  remained  our  universe.  Astronomy  was  born  of 
superstition  (astrology)  and  cradled  in  the  dark.  [11] 

Philosophy  had  a  similar  birth.  It  did  not  originate  in  the  immediate 
light  of  revelation.  Had  men  always  dwelt  in  the  dread  mysterious 
presence  of  oracles  and  miracles,  had  there  been  no  ominous  silence,  no 
moral  darkness  that  might  be  felt;  men  had  never  dreamed  of  that 
firmament  of  thought  wherein  arise  and  shine  the  truths  of  the  eternal. 
They  would  still  be  looking  for  God  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the 
earth  beneath ;  they  would  not  easily  find  Him  in  the  still  small  voice, 
in  that  holy  of  holies  in  our  hearts.  [12] 

That  was  a  grand  conception  of  the  old  prophet  when  he  predicted 
that  the  lion  should  lie  down  with  the  lamb;  for  it  suggests  how  this 
wonderful  change  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  lion  is  a  carnivorous  animal. 
The  moment  he  stops  hunting  and  destroying  the  lamb  he  will  starve 
to  death.  He  must  devour  the  lamb  or  die.  Any  attempts  to. tame  him, 
or  to  cut  his  claws,  or  to  chain  him,  do  not  hasten  the  fulfillment  of  this 
prophecy.  There  is  only  one  way  it  can  be  realized :  his  nature  must  be 
changed  so  that  he  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  [13] 

So  long  as  the  nations  of  the  world  are  selfish  they  must  devour  the 
weaker  races.  There  must  be  wars  and  rumors  of  wars.  It  is  only  by 
the  regeneration  of  mankind — it  is  only  when  the  state,  and  institutions, 
as  truly  as  individuals,  are  born  again,  and  the  reign  of  righteousness 
and  love,  that  is,  self-sacrifice,  shall  be  established,  that  the  age  of 
universal  peace  will  dawn  upon  us.  [14] 

"Truth  and  Freedom;  Truth  coming  from  whatever  direction,  Free- 
dom knowing  no  bounds  but  those  that  Truth  has  set."  [15] 

I  think  it  is  conceded  that  one  is  so  far  justified- in  believing  in 
natural  law  in  the  spiritual  world  as  to  affirm  that  what  holds  of  gravita- 
tion holds  of  our  moral  life.  As  our  physical  weight  depends  upon  the 
size  of  the  planet  on  which  we  live;  as  a  man  who  weighs  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  on  the  earth  would  weigh  more  than  a  ton  if  transported 
to  a  body  as  large  as  the  sun,  so  it  is  with  our  mental  weight.  It  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  world  in  which  we  consciously  live.  The  man 
who  takes  a  superficial  view  of  the  great  problems  of  human  life,  and 
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the  great  truths  of  religion,  narrows  himself  as  much  as  he  does  his 
world;  he  becomes  frivolous,  insincere,  cynical,  the  prey  to  all  sorts  of 
temptations  and  moral  degradation.  For  this  there  is  no  other  remedy 
than  a  more  profound  apprehension  of  the  truth.  You  can  make  him 
Pharisaical  by  natural  means,  but  you  can  make  him  religious  only  by 
the  truth.  [16] 

Reason  inspired  by  love  of  truth  is  the  only  eye  with  which  man  can 
see  the  spiritual  heavens  above  us.  [17] 

The  reception  accorded  to  a  humble  man  by  others  is  determined, 
not  by  his  merit,  but  by  the  largeness  of  their  hearts  and  the  genuineness 
of  their  manhood.  [18] 

We  are  not  different  from  those  who  have  gone  before.  Every  one 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  the  apostles  were  men 
like  ourselves  with  the  single  exception  that  they  had  fewer  advantages 
than  we  have.  Nearly  every  one  of  them,  in  recalling  his  past  life,  found 
scenes  upon  which  he  could  look  only  with  tears;  but  there  came  a 
time  when  they  differed  from  us ;  to  them  the  power  of  the  Lord  was 
revealed.  [19] 

When  Elijah  was  waiting  with  impatience  for  the  Divine  Presence  in 
the  wilderness,  he  found  that  God  was  not  clothed  in  the  whirlwind  or 
in  the  earthquake,  but  that  He  was  in  the  still  small  voice  of  duty.  [20] 

What  the  electric  wire  from  the  dynamo  is  to  the  arc  light  or  the 
electric  car,  duty  is  to  the  one  who  is  seeking  God's  presence.  Connect 
with  duty,  and  the  light  shall  shine  in  your  lives,  the  power  shall  course 
through  your  limbs  and  tongue  which  shall  make  you  like  Peter  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  [21] 

Christ's  discourses  were  in  Aramaic  and  have  come  down  to  us  only 
in  translations,  some  of  which  are  bungling  and  full  of  errors,  but  when 
he  sent  his  disciples  forth  as  living  words  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  he 
sent  a  message  that  did  not  have  to  be  translated.  Parthians,  and 
Medes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia,  and  Cappadocia, 
in  Pontus,  and  Asia,  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  proselytes,  could  all 
understand  lives  of  heroism  and  self-denying  service,  for  character  is 
the  mother  tongue  of  every  nation.  Those  who  have  long  forgotten  this 
native  speech  are  touched  when  they  hear  of  heroism  and  devotion  as 
though  they  listened  to  the  tender  accents  of  home  at  their  mother's 
knee.  [22] 

It  is  the  general  law  of  all  mental  life  that  consciousness  of  self  is 
possible  only  through  consciousness  of  object.  A  similar  law  holds  in 
moral  life  and  the  social  order.  We  may  state  this  in  the  formula,- A 
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determines  himself  never  directly,  but  always  through  B,  i.e.,  a  man 
determines  his  character  and  personality  by  the  attitude  and  relations 
he  assumes  towards  his  world  of  nature  and  persons.  [23] 

If  A  determines  himself  through  B,  then  there  are  only  four  possible 
spheres  of  life  for  A,  due  to  the  four  possible  conditions  of  B,  since  A's 
life  will  be  limited  to  the  change  in  B : 

.1.    B  may  be  strong  and  do  right. 

2.  B  may  be  strong  and  do  wrong. 

3.  B  may  be  weak  and  do  right. 

4.  B  may  be  weak  and  do  wrong.  [24] 
Every  phase  of  life  comes  in  here. 

(1)  is  the  sphere  of  business,  where  action  and  reaction  should  be 
equal;  (2)  is  the  sphere  of  punishment,  where  the  action  must  take  the 
form  of  resistance  to  the  wrongdoer ;  (3)  is  the  sphere  of  charity  where 
the  strong  must  help  the  weak;  (4)  is  the  sphere  for  the  atonement 
where  the  strong  must  resist  by  assistance.  [25] 

The  common  view  makes  the  individual  first  and  the  relationships 
secondary.  Of  course,  this  is  so.  How  could  there  be  a  relationship  unless 
there  were  some  things  to  be  related?  No  relationship  is  necessary; 
surely  not  that  involved  in  sovereignty.  If  you  hold  these  premises, 
only  one  motive  can  influence  the  individual,  and  that  is  expediency. 
Liberty,  equality,  fraternity  are  simply  forms  of  courtesy;  they  mean 
nothing.  When  it  comes  to  the  test,  self -preference  is  the  ultimate  mo- 
tive. .  .  .  Might  makes  right.  There  is,  therefore,  no  mean  between 
anarchy  and  tyranny.  The  successful  man  is  the  tyrant,  the  under  dog 
in  the  fight  is  the  anarchist.  This  is  the  last  word  on  all  governmental 
and  social  problems  the  moment  you  tell  truth.  It  is  not  expedient  to  do 
so  always.  Might  includes  trick  and  diplomacy  and  shrewdness,  yes, 
and  lying  too,  quite  as  much  as  physical  power. 

The  theistic  view  is  a  startling  paradox.  It  affirms  that  the  relation- 
ship is  first  and  that  the  individual  is  its  product.  This  is  all  of  the 
subject  the  common  man  will  care  to  know.  Such  a  view  is  moonshine, 
a  mere  theory.  Wit  is  a  discoverer  of  incongruities  of  a  certain  type  and 
nothing  is  more  incongruous  with  the  common  view  than  this  doctrine. 
From  the  days  of  Plato  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  a  fair  target 
for  ridicule.  But  let  us  look  at  the  facts.  If  man  is  a  dependent  being, 
his  relationship  to  God  is  that  which  gives  him  existence.  Can  a  wave 
continue  to  be  if  it  leaves  the  water  ?  Can  a  thought  exist  apart  from  the 
person  who  thinks  it?  Secondly,  if  all  other  things  are  dependent  on 
God,  they  necessarily  determine  each  other.  [26] 
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Take  our  physical  life.  Does  a  man  first  exist  and  then  come  into 
certain  relationships?  Take  those  of  the  physical  world,  e.g.,  that  of 
gravitation.  Does  a  man  at  a  definite  time  in  his  life  conclude  to  submit 
himself  to  this  particular  law,  or  must  gravitation  be  first,  in  order  for 
the  man  to  exist  at  all?  Suspend  gravitation  for  a  moment  and  what 
would  happen  to  him?  Not  a  particle  of  atmosphere  would  enter  his 
lungs,  all  the  finer  blood-vessels  would  instantly  burst  when  the  pressure 
was  removed,  and  the  rotation  of  the  earth  would  whirl  him  off  in  a 
tangent  into  empty  space  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  Take 
those  relationships  that  are  expressed  by  chemical  affinity.  Suspend 
these  and  what  would  become  of  nutrition,  and  how  long  would  a  man 
exist  if  there  were  no  chemical  action  at  all  in  his  physical  frame? 
Suspend  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  and  what  could  man  do  for  himself  ? 
When  he  put  out  his  foot  to  walk  the  ground  would  offer  no  resistance. 
When  he  sat  down  the  chair  would  give  him  no  support.  When  he  turned 
his  eyes  towards  the  sun  it  would  give  him  no  sensations  of  sight. 
Neither  could  he  have  hearing,  touch,  taste,  or  smell.  When  we  say  that 
these  relationships  are  first  we  mean  logically  rather  than  chronologically. 
Chronologically  they  are  simultaneous,  as  cause  and  effect  always  are. 
If  a  cause  ceased  to  exist  before  the  effect  came  into  being,  then  this 
would  be  an  effect  without  a  cause.  [27] 

Let  us  discuss  mental  relations.  Most  people  think  that  personality 
is  a  unity,  just  like  gold ;  that  one  is  passively  personal,  therefore  one 
could  act  as  a  personal  being  even  if  everything  else  in  the  world  were 
annihilated.  But  this  is  superficial.  Personality  is  always  an  achieve- 
ment, not  gained  once  for  all,  but  requiring  infinite  repetition.  A  per- 
sonal being  is  simply  a  conscious  being  whose  consciousness  has  reached 
the  grade  in  which  it  knows  itself.  But  power  reveals  itself  only  in 
work  done.  If  the  self  did  nothing,  it  could  not  be  self-conscious.  The 
grade  of  self-consciousness  is  determined,  then,  by  the  amount  the  self 
does,  not  once  for  all,  way  back  in  the  past,  but  continually.  Hence 
our  personality  is  fluctuating  with  our  activity.  [28] 

It  is  the  contact  of  mind  with  mind  that  is  the  only  condition  of  a 
human  life.  This  is  only  saying  that  the  perfection  of  the  subject  de- 
pends upon  the  perfection  of  its  objects.  Our  social  relations,  including 
family  relations,  are  first,  and  sanity  is  the  product.  We  consider  it  a 
personal  loss  when  our  friends  die ;  it  takes  away  just  so  much  of  our 
personality.  Here,  then,  is  the  great  fact  concerning  our  existence.  In 
no  instance  can  we  free  ourselves  from  the  law  that  the  relationship  is 
first  and  we  are  the  product,  and  our  life  continues  only  so  long  as  the 
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relationship  continues.  This  is  the  formula:  A  determines  B  and  B 
determines  A;  that  is,  A  never  determines  himself  directly,  but  only 
through  B.  [29] 

Society  is  not  composed  of  individuals ;  society  is  a  relationship  by 
virtue  of  which  individuals  come  into  existence  and  without  which  they 
would  have  no  being  as  personal.  [30] 

We  now  have  a  sixth  theory  for  punishment.  Why  do  we  punish  the 
criminal?  The  reply  is,  We  never  punish  the  deed,  but  only  the  doer. 
We  punish  only  when  we  cannot  help  acting,  when  we  are  obliged  to 
assist  or  resist  the  criminal.  Punishment  is  the  resistance  of  the  wrong- 
doer. Assistance  to  the  right  doer  is  the  reward.  Now  why  do  we  punish  ? 
Not  for  the  sake  of  vengeance,  or  reformation,  or  retribution,  or  pre- 
vention, in  the  historic  meaning  of  that  word,  but  simply  for  our  own 
sake.  If  we  are  in  such  circumstances  that  we  must  act,  we  will  act 
rightly,  whether  others  do  or  not.  [31] 

The  converse  is  true  also.  Why  do  we  reward  good  conduct?  [32] 

All  noble-minded  people  feel  that  they  degrade  themselves  when  they 
do  not  render  "honor  to  whom  honor  is  due."  [33] 

The  person  who  has  no  respect  for  himself  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  be  courteous  towards  others.  [34] 

Sovereignty  is  a  very  much  broader  term  than  government.  Govern- 
ment is  only  a  very  particular  administration  of  sovereignty  under 
certain  conditions.  [35] 

There  are  only  two  fountains  from  which  men  can  ever  attempt  to 
drink.  If  one  seeks  satisfaction  in  quantity,  water  from  that  well  will 
not  prevent  him  from  thirsting  again.  But,  if  he  drink  of  the  divine 
fountain  of  quality,  these  waters  become  in  him  "a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life,"  and  each  individual  becomes  a  fountain 
which  makes  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  In  Eden,  man  fell  by  eating  of  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  He  went  simply  so  far  as  to  find  what 
was  good  for  food  and  suited  to  make  one  wise.  The  remedy  for  human 
evils  is  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  yields  the  knowledge,  not  of 
our  selfish  interests,  but  of  our  spiritual  obligations,  of  our  true  dignity 
and  grandeur.  [36] 

Those  who  call  themselves  practical,  and  look  on  men  as  mean  and 
tricky  and  subject  to  the  motives  of  bribery— these  people  are  visionary 
and  dreamy  and  impractical  leaders.  For,  whatever  a  man  may  say 
about  himself,  he  is  infinitely  more  than  all  these,  and  his  reserve  powers 
have  got  to  be  reckoned  with.  You  may  carry  a  certain  explosive  as  you 
would  any  other  weight,  and  test  it  by  the  balance  or  scales,  and  say  that 
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is  all  there  is  to  it.  Judging  by  appearances,  this  is  the  estimate  ex- 
plosives have  of  themselves.  But  the  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived and  to  deal  with  them  in  this  way  is  simply  a  fool.  Their  chemical 
composition  is  unstable,  and  without  warning  their  true  nature  asserts 
itself.  Human  nature  has  often  done  the  same.  [37] 


CHAPTER  VI 

Thomas  Carlyle 


Thomas  Carlyle  (1795-1881),  born  at  Ecclefechan,  Scotland,  but  associated 
generally  with  his  life  at  Chelsea,  London,  is  best  described  as  a  "writer."  His  sub- 
jects took  wide  range:  literature,  mathematics,  philosophy,  social  science,  politics, 
history,  biography  and  religion.  Educated  at  Edinburgh  University  in  preparation 
for  the  Church,  he  gave  up  his  studies  in  theology  in  the  middle  of  the  course  and 
chose  literature  as  his  profession,  studied  irregularly  but  read  voraciously  and 
extensively.  ' 

Married  to  Jane  Welsh  in  1826,  domestic  life  was  marred  by  his  dyspepsia, 
mental  agitation,  financial  difficulties  and  by  their  temperamental  incompatibility, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  their  love  was  sincere  and  reciprocal. 
After  her  death  in  1866,  Carlyle  led  a  gloomy  life.  His  epitaph  on  Jane  was  of 
rare  beauty. 

How  far  his  life  experiences  account  for  Carlyle's  views  of  human  nature,  it 
would  be  hard  to  judge.  Emerson,  visiting  him  seven  years  after  his  marriage, 
found  him  "despairing  or  satirical"  on  contemporary  literature,  but  also  says 
that  he  was  playful,  had  a  "streaming  humor,"  and  that  "he  worships  a  man  that 
will  manifest  any  truth  to  him."  In  his  writings  he  reveals  a  hatred  of  sham  and 
deep  respect  for  courageous  action  and  achievement.  He  took  issue  equally  with 
liberalism  and  utilitarianism,  had  little  or  no  faith  in  democracy  and  called  polit- 
ical economy  a  "dismal  science."  While  attached  to  no  party,  his  political  views 
are  expressed  with  passion,  as  were  also  those  on  morals  and  religion.  He  shattered 
conventions  in  behalf  of  truth. 

We  get  flashes  of  Carlyle's  thinking  in  his  Characteristics.  On  religion  he  finds 
that  Christianity  "has  been  continually  dissipating  itself  in  Metaphysics  and 
threatens  now  to  disappear  in  deserts  of  barren  sand."  Literature  is  sick.  "The 
disease  of  Metaphysics  is  perennial";  "the  necessity  for  it  is  a  misfortune."  "Faith 
has  well  nigh  vanished  from  the  world."  But  Carlyle  is  not  to  be  left  at  this  point, 
for  this  essay  closes:  "from  the  bosom  of  eternity  there  shine  for  us  celestial 
guiding  stars."  And  Emerson  tells  us  that  as  they  talked  on  immortality  he  said: 
"time  has  only  a  relative  existence." 

In  his  masterpiece  of  satire,  Sartor  Resartus,  recounting  his  opinions  and 
speculations,  we  get  a  sense  of  his  inward  strivings.  The  French  Revolution  is  less 
a  history  than  a  tragedy  portrayed  in  vivid  imagery  and  while  often  tempestuous 
in  mood  he  revealed  a  sublime  patience  in  rewriting  this  massive  work  when  the 
original  manuscript  was  burned.  He  affirmed  the  superiority  of  German  literature 
and  through  him  England  discovered  Germany. 

56 
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Carlyle  described  his  own  controlling  ideal,  through  which  he  himself  became 
the  most  complex  and  a  commanding  literary  figure  of  the  century,  when  he 
besought  the  students  of  Edinburgh  University  "to  consult  the  eternal  oracles  and 
to  disregard  ...  the  temporary  noises,  menaces  and  deliriums  of  the  world." 


In  every  object  there  is  inexhaustible  meaning;  the  eye  sees  in  it 
what  the  eye  brings  means  of  seeing.  [1] 

Observe  that  of  man's  whole  terrestrial  possessions  and  attainments, 
unspeakably  the  noblest  are  his  Symbols,  divine  or  divine-seeming ; 
under  which  he  marches  and  fights,  with  victorious  assurance,  in  this 
life-battle;  what  we  can  call  his  Realized  Ideals.  Of  which  realized 
Ideals,  omitting  the  rest,  consider  only  these  two:  his  Church,  or 
Spiritual  Guidance ;  his  Kingship,  or  temporal  one.  The  Church :  what 
a  word  was  there ;  richer  than  Golconda  and  the  treasures  of  the  world ! 
In  the  heart  of  the  remotest  mountains  rises  the  little  Kirk ;  the  Dead 
all  slumbering  round  it,  under  their  white  memorial-stones,  "in  hope 
of  a  happy  resurrection :"  — dull  wert  thou,  O  Reader,  if  never  in  any 
hour  (say  of  moaning  midnight,  when  such  Kirk  hung  spectral  in  the 
sky,  and  Being  was  as  if  swallowed  up  of  Darkness)  it  spoke  to  thee — 
things  unspeakable,  that  went  into  thy  soul's  soul.  Strong  was  he  that 
had  a  Church,  what  we  can  call  a  Church:  he  stood  thereby,  though 
"in  the  centre  of  Immensities,  in  the  conflux  of  Eternities,"  yet  manlike 
towards  God  and  man;  the  vague  shoreless  Universe  had  become  for 
him  a  firm  city,  and  dwelling  which  he  knew.  Such  virtue  was  in  Belief ; 
in  these  words  well  spoken ;  /  believe.  Well  might  men  prize  their  Credo, 
and  raise  stateliest  Temples  for  it,  and  reverend  Hierarchies,  and  give 
it  the  tithe  of  their  substance ;  it  was  worth  living  for  and  dying  for. 

Neither  was  that  an  inconsiderable  moment  when  wild  armed  men 
first  raised  their  Strongest  aloft  on  the  buckler-throne,  and  with  clang- 
ing armor  and  hearts,  said  solemnly :  Be  thou  our  Acknowledged  Strong- 
est! In  such  acknowledged  Strongest  (well  named  King,  Kon-ning, 
Can-ning,  or  Man  that  was  Able)  what  a  symbol  shone  now  for  them, — 
significant  with  the  destinies  of  the  world !  A  Symbol  of  true  Guidance 
in  return  for  loving  Obedience  properly,  if  he  knew  it,  the  prime  want 
of  man.  A  Symbol  which  might  be  called  sacred;  for  is  there  not,  in 
reverence  for  what  is  better  than  we,  an  indestructible  sacredness?  On 
which  ground,  too,  it  was  well  said  there  lay  in  the  Acknowledged 
Strongest  a  divine  right ;  as  surely  there  might  in  the  Strongest,  whether 
Acknowledged  or  not, — considering  who  it  was  that  made  him 
strong. 
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But  of  these  decadent  ages  in  which  no  Ideal  either  grows  or  blos- 
soms? When  Belief  and  Loyalty  have  passed  away,  and  only  the  cant 
and  false  echo  of  them  remains;  and  all  Solemnity  has  become  Pagean- 
try; and  the  Creed  of  persons  in  authority  has  become  one  of  two 
things:  an  Imbecility  or  a  Machiavelism ? 

Hapless  ages :  where  if  ever  in  any,  it  is  an  unhappiness  to  be  born. 
To  be  born,  and  to  learn  only,  by  every  tradition  and  example,  that 
God's  Universe  is  Belial's  and  a  Lie;  and  "the  supreme  Quack"  the 
hierarch  of  men!  [2] 

And  yet  let  no  meanest  man  lay  flattering  unction  to  his  soul.  Louis 
was  a  Ruler ;  but  art  thou  not  one  also?  His  wide  France,  look  at  it  from 
the  Fixed  Stars  (themselves  not  yet  Infinitude),  is  no  wider  than  thy 
narrow  brickfield,  where  thou  too  didst  faithfully,  or  didst  unfaithfully. 
Man,  "Symbol  of  Eternity  imprisoned  into  Time!"  It  is  not  thy 
works,  which  are  all  mortal,  infinitely  little,  and  the  greatest  no  greater 
than  the  least,  but  only  the  Spirit  thou  workest  in,  that  can  have  worth 
or  continuance.   [3] 

O  purple  Sovereignty,  Holiness,  Reverence;  thou,  for  example 
Cardinal  Grand-Almoner,  with  thy  plush  covering  of  honor,  who  hast 
thy  hands  strengthened  with  dignities  and  moneys,  and  art  set  on 
thy  world  watch-tower  solemnly,  in  sight  of  God,  for  such  ends, — what 
a  thought :  that  every  unit  of  these  masses  is  a  miraculous  Man,  even  as 
thou  thyself  art ;  struggling,  with  vision  or  with  blindness,  for  his  infinite 
Kingdom  (this  life  which  he  has  got,  once  only,  in  the  middle  of 
Eternities) ;  with  a  spark  of  the  Divinity,  what  thou  callest  an  im- 
mortal soul,  in  him!   [4] 

The  first  of  all  Gospels  is  this,  that  a  Lie  cannot  endure  forever.  [5] 
Meanwhile  it  is  singular  how  long  the  rotten  will  hold  together,  pro- 
vided you  do  not  handle  it  roughly.  For  whole  generations  it  continues 
standing,  "with  a  ghastly  affectation  of  life,"  after  all  life  and  truth  have 
fled  out  of  it :  so  loth  are  men  to  quit  their  old  ways ;  and,  conquering 
indolence  and  inertia,  venture  on  new.  Great  truly  is  the  Actual ;  is  the 
Thing  that  has  rescued  itself  from  bottomless  deeps  of  theory  and 
possibility,  and  stands  there  as  a  definite  indisputable  Fact,  whereby 
men  do  work  and  live,  or  once  did  so.  Wisely  shall  men  cleave  to  that, 
while  it  will  endure;  and  quit  it  with  regret,  when  it  gives  way  under 
them.  Rash  enthusiast  of  Change  beware!  Hast  thou  well  considered 
all  that  Habit  does  in  this  life  of  ours;  how  all  Knowledge  and  all 
Practice  hang  wondrous  over  infinite  abysses  of  the  Unknown,  Im- 
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practicable ;  and  our  whole  being  is  an  infinite  abyss,  overarched  by  Habit, 
as  by  a  thin  Earth-rind,  laboriously  built  together? 

On  the  other  hand,  be  this  conceded :  Where  thou  findest  a  Lie  that 
is  oppressing  thee,  extinguish  it.  Lies  exist  there  only  to  be  extinguished ; 
they  wait  and  cry  earnestly  for  extinction.  Think  well,  meanwhile,  in 
what  spirit  thou  wilt  do  it:  not  with  hatred,  with  headlong  selfish 
violence;  but  in  clearness  of  heart  with  holy  zeal,  gently,  almost  with 
pity.  Thou  wouldst  not  replace  such  extinct  Lie  by  a  new  Lie,  which 
a  new  Injustice  of  thy  own  were ;  the  parent  of  still  other  Lies  ?  Whereby 
the  latter  end  of  that  business  were  worse  than  the  beginning.  [6] 

Great  is  Bankruptcy :  the  great  bottomless  gulf  into  which  all  False- 
hoods, public  and  private,  do  sink,  disappearing ;  whither  from  the  first 
origin  of  them,  they  were  all  doomed.  For  Nature  is  true  and  not  a 
lie.  No  lie  you  can  speak  or  act  but  it  will  come,  after  longer  or  shorter 
circulation,  like  a  Bill  drawn  on  Nature's  Reality,  and  be  presented 
there  for  payment, — with  the  answer,  no  effects.  Pity  only  that  it  had 
often  so  long  a  circulation:  that  the  original  forger  were  so  seldom  he 
who  bore  the  final  smart  of  it !  Lies,  and  the  burden  of  evil  they  bring, 
are  passed  on ;  shifted  from  back  to  back,  and  from  rank  to  rank ;  and 
so  land  ultimately  on  the  dumb  lowest  rank,  who  with  spade  and  mat- 
tock, with  sore  heart  and  empty  wallet,  daily  come  in  contact  with 
reality,  and  can  pass  the  cheat  no  further. 

No  Falsehood,  did  it  rise  heaven-high  and  cover  the  world,  but 
Bankruptcy,  one  day,  will  sweep  it  down,  and  make  us  free  of  it.  [7] 

How  true,  that  there  is  nothing  dead  in  this  Universe;  that  what 
we  call  dead  is  only  changed,  its  forces  working  in  inverse  order !  "The 
leaf  that  lies  rotting  in  moist  winds,"  says  one,  "has  still  force ;  else 
how  could  it  rot?"  Our  whole  Universe  is  but  an  infinite  Complex  of 
Forces;  thousand-fold,  from  Gravitation  up  to  Thought  and  Will; 
man's  Freedom  environed  with  Necessity  of  Nature :  in  all  which  noth- 
ing at  any  moment  slumbers,  but  all  is  forever  awake  and  busy.  The 
thing  that  lies  isolated  inactive  thou  shalt  nowhere  discover ;  seek  every- 
where, from  the  granite  mountain,  slow-mouldering  since  Creation,  to 
the  passing  cloud-vapor,  to  the  living  man ;  to  the  action,  to  the  spoken 
word  of  man.  The  word  that  is  spoken,  as  we  know,  flies  irrevocable: 
not  less,  but  more,  the  action  that  is  done.  "The  gods  themselves,"  sings 
Pindar,  "cannot  annihilate  the  action  that  is  done."  No :  this  once  done, 
is  done  always;  cast  forth  into  endless  Time;  and,  long  conspicuous 
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or  soon  hidden,  must  verily  work  and  grow  forever  there,  an  in- 
destructible new  element  in  the  Infinite  of  Things.  Or,  indeed,  what  is 
this  Infinite  of  Things  itself,  which  men  name  Universe,  but  an  Action, 
a  sum-total  of  Actions  and  Activities  ?  The  living  ready-made  sum-total 
of  these  three,— which  Calculation  cannot  add,  cannot  bring  on  its 
tablets ;  yet  the  sum,  we  say,  is  written  visible :  All  that  has  been  done, 
All  that  is  doing,  All  that  will  be  done !  Understand  it  well,  the  Thing 
thou  beholdest,  that  Thing  is  an  Action,  the  product  and  expression  of 
exerted  Force :  the  All  of  Things  is  an  infinite  conjugation  of  the  verb 
to  do.  Shoreless  Fountain-Ocean  of  Force,  of  power  to  do;  wherein 
Force  rolls  and  circles,  billowing,  many-streamed,  harmonious ;  wide  as 
Immensity,  deep  as  Eternity ;  beautiful  and  terrible,  not  to  be  compre- 
hended :  this  is  what  man  names  Existence  and  Universe ;  this  thousand- 
tinted  Flame-image,  at  once  veil  and  revelation,  reflex  such  as  he,  in  his 
poor  brain  and  heart,  can  paint,  of  One  Unnameable,  dwelling  in  inac- 
cessible light!  From  beyond  the  Star-galaxies,  from  before  the  Begin- 
ning of  Days,  it  billows  and  rolls, — round  thee,  nay  thyself  art  of  it,  in 
this  point  of  Space  where  thou  now  standest,  in  this  moment  which  thy 
clock  measures. 

Or,  apart  from  all  Transcendentalism,  is  it  not  a  plain  truth  of  sense, 
which  the  duller  mind  can  even  consider  as  a  truism,  that  human  things 
wholly  are  in  continual  movement,  and  action  and  reaction;  working 
continually  forward,  phasis  after  phasis,  by  unalterable  laws,  towards 
prescribed  issues?  How  often  must  we  say,  and  yet  not  rightly  lay  to 
heart :  the  seed  that  is  sown,  it  will  spring !  Given  the  summer's  blossom- 
ing, then  there  is  also  given  the  autumnal  withering:  so  is  it  ordered 
not  with  seed-fields  only,  but  with  transactions,  arrangements,  philoso- 
phies, societies,  French  Revolutions,  whatsoever  man  works  with  in  this 
lower  world.  The  Beginning  holds  in  it  the  End,  and  all  that  leads 
thereto ;  as  the  acorn  does  the  oak  and  its  fortunes.  Solemn  enough,  did 
we  think  of  it, — which  unhappily,  and  also  happily,  we  do  not  very 
much!  Thou  there  canst  begin;  the  Beginning  is  for  thee,  and  there: 
but  where,  and  of  what  sort,  and  for  whom  will  the  End  be  ?  All  grows, 
and  seeks  and  endures  its  destinies :  consider  likewise  how  much  grows, 
as  the  trees  do,  whether  we  think  of  it  or  not.  So  that  when  your 
Epimenides,  your  somnolent  Peter  Klaus,  since  named  Rip  van  Winkle, 
awakens  again,  he  finds  it  a  changed  world.  In  that  seven-years'  sleep 
of  his,  so  much  has  changed !  All  that  is  without  us  will  change  while 
we  think  not  of  it;  much  even  that  is  within  us.  The  truth  that  was 
yesterday  a  restless  Problem,  has  to-day  grown  a  Belief  burning  to  be 
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uttered:  on  the  morrow,  contradiction  has  exasperated  it  into  mad 
Fanaticism;  obstruction  has  dulled  it  into  sick  Inertness;  it  is  sinking 
towards  silence,  of  satisfaction  or  of  resignation.  Today  is  not  Yester- 
day, for  man  or  for  thing.  Yesterday  there  was  the  oath  of  Love ;  to-day 
has  come  the  curse  of  Hate.  Not  willingly :  ah,  no ;  but  it  could  not 
help  coming.  The  golden  radiance  of  youth,  would  it  willingly  have 
tarnished  itself  into  the  dimness  of  old  age? — Fearful:  how  we  stand 
enveloped,  deep-sunk,  in  that  Mystery  of  Time ;  and  are  Sons  of  Time ; 
fashioned  and  woven  out  of  Time ;  and  on  us  and  on  all  that  we  have, 
or  see,  or  do,  is  written :  Rest  not,  Continue  not,  Forward  to  thy  doom ! 

But  in  seasons  of  Revolution,  which  indeed  distinguished  themselves 
from  common  seasons  by  their  velocity  mainly,  your  miraculous  Seven- 
sleeper  might,  with  miracle  enough  wake  sooner :  not  by  the  century,  or 
seven  years,  need  he  sleep ;  often  not  by  the  seven  months.  Fancy,  for 
example,  some  new  Peter  Klaus,  sated  with  the  jubilee  of  that  Federa- 
tion day,  had  lain  down,  say  directly  after  the  Blessing  of  Talleyrand ; 
and,,  reckoning  it  all  safe  now,  had  fallen  composedly  asleep  under  the 
timber-work  of  the  Fatherland's  Altar ;  to  sleep  there,  not  twenty-one 
years,  but  as  it  were  year  and  day.  The  cannonading  of  Nanci,  so  far 
off,  does  not  disturb  him;  nor  does  the  black  mortcloth,  close  at  hand, 
nor  the  requiems  chanted,  and  minute-guns,  incense-pans  and  concourse 
right  over  his  head :  none  of  these ;  but  Peter  sleeps  through  them  all. 
Through  one  circling  year,  as  we  say ;  from  July  the  14th  of  1790,  till  July 
the  17th  of  1791:  but  on  that  latter  day,  no  Klaus,  nor  most  leaden 
Epimenides,  only  the  Dead  could  continue  sleeping :  and  so  our  miracu- 
lous Peter  Klaus  awakens.  With  what  eyes,  O  Peter!  Earth  and  sky 
have  still  their  joyous  July  look,  and  the  Champ-de  Mars  is  multi- 
tudinous with  men:  but  the  jubilee-huzzaing  has  become  Bedlam- 
shrieking,  of  terror  and  revenge;  not  blessing  of  Talleyrand,  or  any 
blessing,  but  cursing,  imprecation  and  shrill  wail ;  our  cannon-salvoes 
are  turned  to  sharp  shot ;  for  swinging  of  incense-pans  and  Eighty-three 
Departmental  Banners,  we  have  waving  of  the  one  sanguineous  Drapeau 
Rouge. — Thou  foolish  Klaus !  The  one  lay  in  the  other,  the  one  was  the 
other  minus  Time;  even  as  Hannibal's  rock-rending  vinegar  lay  in  the 
sweet  new  wine.  That  sweet  Federation  was  of  last  year;  this  sour 
Divulsion  is  the  self  same  substance,  only  older  by  the  appointed  days. 

No  miraculous  Klaus  or  Epimenides  sleeps  in  these  times ;  and  yet, 
may  not  many  a  man,  if  of  due  opacity  and  levity,  act  the  same  miracle 
in  a  natural  way;  we  mean,  with  his  eyes  open?  Eyes  has  he,  but  he 
sees  not,  except  what  is  under  his  nose.  With  a  sparkling  briskness  of 
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glance,  as  if  he  not  only  saw  but  saw  through,  such  a  one  goes  whisking, 
assiduous  in  his  circle  of  officialities;  not  dreaming  but  that  it  is  the 
whole  world :  as  indeed,  where  your  vision  terminates,  does  not  inanity 
begin  there,  and  the  world's  end  clearly  disclose  itself — to  you?  Whereby 
our  brisk-sparkling  assiduous  official  person  (call  him,  for  instance, 
Lafayette),  suddenly  startled,  after  year  and  day,  by  huge  grapeshot 
tumult,  stares  not  less  astonished  at  it  than  Peter  Klaus  would  have 
done.  Such  natural-miracle  can  Lafayette  perform ;  and  indeed  not  he 
only  but  most  other  officials,  non-officials,  and  generally  the  whole 
French  People  can  perform  it;  and  do  bounce  up,  ever  and  anon,  like 
amazed  Seven-sleepers  awakening;  awakening  amazed  at  the  noise 
they  themselves  make.  So  strangely  is  Freedom,  as  we  say,  environed 
in  Necessity ;  such  a  singular  Somnambulism,  of  Conscious  and  Uncon- 
scious, of  Voluntary  and  Involuntary,  is  this  life  of  man.  If  anywhere 
in  the  world  there  was  astonishment  that  the  Federation  Oath  went  into 
grape-shot,  surely  of  all  persons  the  French,  first  swearers  and  then 
shooters,  felt  astonished  the  most. 

Alas,  offences  must  come.  The  sublime  Feast  of  Pikes  with  its 
effulgence  of  brotherly  love,  unknown  since  the  Age  of  Gold,  has 
changed  nothing.  That  prurient  heat  in  Twenty-five  Millions  of  hearts 
is  not  cooled  thereby ;  but  is  still  hot,  nay  hotter.  Lift  off  the  pressure  of 
command  from  so  many  millions;  all  pressure  or  binding  rule,  except 
such  melodramatic  Federation  Oath  as  they  have  bound  themselves 
with!  For  thou  shalt  was  from  of  old  the  condition  of  man's  being, 
and  his  weal  and  blessedness  was  in  obeying  that.  Woe  for  him  when, 
were  it  on  the  hest  of  the  clearest  necessity,  rebellion,  disloyal  isolation, 
and  mere  /  will  becomes  his  rule !  [8] 

In  the  way  of  being  worthy,  the  first  condition  surely  is  that  one  be. 
Let  Cant  cease,  at  all  risks  and  at  all  costs :  till  Cant  cease,  nothing  else 
can  begin.  Of  human  Criminals,  in  these  centuries,  writes  the  Moralist, 
I  find  but  one  unforgiveable :  the  Quack.  "Hateful  to  God,"  as  divine 
Dante  sings,  "and  to  the  Enemies  of  God."  [9] 

From  the  purpose  of  crime  to  the  act  of  crime  there  is  an  abyss ; 
wonderful  to  think  of.  The  finger  lies  on  the  pistol ;  but  the  man  is  not 
yet  a  murderer:  nay  his  whole  nature  staggering  at  such  consummation, 
is  there  not  a  confused  pause  rather,— one  last  instant  of  possibility  for 
him?  Not  yet  a  murderer;  it  is  at  the  mercy  of  light  trifles  whether  the 
most  fixed  idea  may  not  yet  become  unfixed.  One  slight  twitch  of  a 
muscle,  the  death-flash  bursts ;  and  he  is,  and  will  for  Eternity  be  it ; 
and  Earth  has  become  a  penal  Tartarus  for  him;  his  horizon  girdled 
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now  not  with  golden  hope,  but  with  red  flames  of  remorse ;  voices  from 
the  depths  of  Nature  sounding,  Woe,  woe  on  him! 

Of  such  stuff  are  we  all  made ;  on  such  powder-mines  of  bottomless 
guilt  and  criminality, — "if  God  restrained  not,"  as  is  well  said, — does 
the  purest  of  us  walk.  There  are  depths  in  man  that  go  the  length  of 
lowest  Hell,  as  there  are  heights  that  reach  highest  Heaven;  for  are 
not  both  Heaven  and  Hell  made  out  of  him,  made  by  him,  everlasting 
Miracle  and  Mystery  as  he  is?  [10] 

What,  then,  is  this  thing  called  La  Revolution,  which,  like  an  Angel 
of  Death,  hangs  over  France,  noyading,  fusillading,  fighting,  gun-boring, 
tanning  human  skins  ?  La  Revolution  is  but  so  many  Alphabetic  Letters ; 
a  thing  nowhere  to  be  laid  hands  on,  to  be  clapt  under  lock  and  key: 
where  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?  It  is  the  Madness  that  dwells  in  the  hearts  of 
men.  In  this  man  it  is,  and  in  that  man ;  as  a  rage  or  as  a  terror,  it  is  in 
all  men.  Invisible,  impalpable;  and  yet  no  black  Azrael,  with  wings 
spread  over  half  a  continent,  with  sword  sweeping  from  sea  to  sea, 
could  be  a  Truer  Reality.  [11] 

The  frightfulest  Births  of  Time  are  never  the  loud-speaking  ones, 
for  these  soon  die ;  they  are  the  silent  ones,  which  can  live  from  century 
to  century!  Anarchy,  hateful  as  Death,  is  abhorrent  to  the  whole  na- 
ture of  man ;  and  so  must  itself  soon  die. 

Wherefore  let  all  men  know  what  of  depth  and  of  height  is  still  re- 
vealed in  man ;  and  with  fear  and  wonder,  with  just  sympathy  and  just 
antipathy,  with  clear  eye  and  open  heart,  contemplate  it  and  appropriate 
it;  and  draw  innumerable  inferences  from  it.  [12] 

Hast  thou  considered  how  Thought  is  stronger  than  Artillery-parks, 
and  (were  it  fifty  years  after  death  and  martyrdom,  or  were  it  two 
thousand  years)  writes  and  unwrites  Acts  of  Parliament,  removes  moun- 
tains; models  the  World  like  soft  clay?  Also  how  the  beginning  of  all 
Thought,  worth  the  name,  is  Love;  and  the  wise  head  never  yet  was, 
without  first  the  generous  heart?  [13] 

Meanwhile  we  will  hate  Anarchy  as  Death,  which  it  is;  and  the 
things  worse  than  Anarchy  shall  be  hated  more.  Surely  Peace  alone  is 
fruitful.  Anarchy  is  destruction ;  a  burning  up,  say,  of  Shams  and  In- 
supportabilities ;  but  which  leaves  Vacancy  behind.  Know  this  also  that 
out  of  a  world  of  Unwise  nothing  but  an  Unwisdom  can  be  made.  [14] 

If  all  wars,  civil  and  other,  are  misunderstandings,  what  a  thing 
must  right-understanding  be !  [15] 

Universal  History,  the  history  of  what  man  has  accomplished  in 
this  world,  is  at  bottom  the  History  of  the  Great  Men  who  have  worked 
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here.  They  were  the  leaders  of  men,  these  great  ones;  the  modellers, 
the  patterns,  and  in  a  wide  sense  creators,  of  whatsoever  the  general 
mass  of  men  contrived  to  do  or  to  attain ;  all  things  that  we  see  stand- 
ing accomplished  in  the  world  are  properly  the  outer  material  result, 
the  practical  realization  and  embodiment,  of  Thoughts  that  dwelt  in 
the  Great  Men  sent  into  the  world :  the  soul  of  the  whole  world's  history, 
it  may  justly  be  considered,  were  the  history  of  these.  [16] 

Great  Men,  taken  up  in  any  way,  are  profitable  company.  We  can- 
not look,  however  imperfectly,  upon  a  great  man,  without  gaining 
something  by  him.  He  is  the  living  light-fountain,  which  it  is  good  and 
pleasant  to  be  near.  The  light  which  enlightens,  which  has  enlightened 
the  darkness  of  the  world;  and  this  not  as  a  kindled  lamp  only,  but 
rather  as  a  natural  luminary  shining  by  the  gift  of  Heaven ;  a  flowing 
light-fountain  ...  of  native  original  insight,  of  manhood  and  heroic  noble- 
ness;— in  whose  radiance  all  souls  feel  that  it  is  well  with  them.  [17] 

It  is  well  said,  in  every  sense,  that  a  man's  religion  is  the  chief 
fact  with  regard  to  him.  A  man's,  or  a  nation  of  men's.  By  religion  I 
do  not  mean  here  the  church-creed  which  he  professes,  the  articles  of 
faith  which  he  will  sign  and,  in  words  or  otherwise,  assert;  not  this 
wholly,  in  many  cases  not  this  at  all.  We  see  men  of  all  kinds  of  pro- 
fessed creeds  attain  to  almost  all  degrees  of  worth  or  worthlessness 
under  each  or  any  of  them.  This  is  not  what  I  call  religion,  this  pro- 
fession and  assertion;  which  is  often  only  a  profession  and  assertion 
from  the  outworks  of  the  man,  from  the  mere  argumentative  region  of 
him,  if  even  so  deep  as  that.  But  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  be- 
lieve (and  this  is  often  enough  without  asserting  it  even  to  himself, 
much  less  to  others) ;  the  thing  a  man  does  practically  lay  to  heart,  and 
know  for  certain,  concerning  his  vital  relations  to  this  mysterious  Uni- 
verse, and  his  duty  and  destiny  there,  that  is  in  all  cases  the  primary 
thing  for  him,  and  creatively  determines  all  the  rest.  That  is  his  religion ; 
or  it  may  be,  his  mere  scepticism  and  no-religion;  the  manner  it  is  in 
which  he  feels  himself  to  be  spiritually  related  to  the  Unseen  World  or 
No-World ;  and  I  say,  if  you  tell  me  what  that  is,  you  tell  me  to  a  very 
great  extent  what  the  man  is,  what  the  kind  of  things  he  will  do  is.  [18] 

That  men  should  have  worshipped  their  poor  fellow-man  as  a  God, 
and  not  him  only,  but  stocks  and  stones,  and  all  manner  of  animate  and 
inanimate  objects;  and  fashioned  for  themselves  such  a  distracted  chaos 
of  hallucinations  by  way  of  Theory  of  the  Universe :  all  this  looks  like 
an  incredible  fable.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  Clear  fact  that  they  did  it.  Such 
hideous  inextricable  jungle  of  misworships,  misbeliefs,  men,  made  as 
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we  are,  did  actually  hold  by,  and  live  at  home  in.  This  is  strange.  Yes, 
we  may  pause  in  sorrow  and  silence  over  the  depths  of  darkness  that 
are  in  man ;  if  we  rejoice  in  the  heights  of  purer  vision  he  has  attained 
to.  Such  things  were  and  are  in  man;  in  all  men:  in  us  too.  [19] 

Some  speculators  have  a  short  way  of  accounting  for  the  Pagan  re- 
ligion :  mere  quackery,  priestcraft,  and  dupery,  say  they ;  no  sane  man 
ever  did  believe  it, — merely  contrived  to  persuade  other  men,  not  worthy 
of  the  name  of  sane,  to  believe  it !  It  will  be  often  our  duty  to  protest 
against  this  sort  of  hypothesis  about  men's  doings  and  history;  and  I 
here,  on  the  very  threshold,  protest  againt  it  in  reference  to  Paganism, 
and  to  all  other  isms  by  which  man  has  ever  for  a  length  of  time 
striven  to  walk  in  this  world.  They  have  all  had  a  truth  in  them,  or 
men  would  not  have  taken  them  up.  Quackery  and  dupery  do  abound ; 
in  religions,  above  all  in  the  more  advanced  decaying  stages  of  religions, 
they  have  fearfully  abounded ;  but  quackery  was  never  the  originating 
influence  in  such  things,  but  their  disease,  the  sure  precursor  of  their 
being  about  to  die!  Let  us  never  forget  this.  It  seems  to  me  a  most 
mournful  hypothesis,  that  of  quackery  giving  birth  to  any  faith  even  in 
savage  men.  Quackery  gives  birth  to  nothing ;  gives  death  to  all  things. 
We  shall  not  see  into  the  true  heart  of  anything,  if  we  look  merely  at 
the  quackeries  of  it ;  if  we  do  not  reject  the  quackeries  altogether ;  -as 
mere  diseases,  corruptions,  with  which  our  and  all  men's  sole  duty  is 
to  have  done  with  them,  to  sweep  them  out  of  our  thoughts  as  out  of 
our  practice.  Man  everywhere  is  the  born  enemy  of  lies.  [20] 

Another  theory,  somewhat  more  respectable,  attributes  such  things 
to  Allegory.  It  was  a  play  of  poetic  minds,  say  these  theorists ;  a  shadow- 
ing forth,  in  allegorical  fable,  in  personification  and  visual  form,  of 
what  such  poetic  minds  had  known  and  felt  of  this  Universe.  Which 
agrees,  add  they,  with  a  primary  law  of  human  nature,  still  everywhere 
observably  at  work,  though  in  less  important  things,  That  what  a  man 
feels  intensely,  he  struggles  to  speak  out  of  him,  to  see  represented  be- 
fore him  in  visual  shape,  and  as  if  with  a  kind  of  life  and  historical 
reality  in  it.  Now  doubtless  there  is  such  a  law,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
deepest  in  human  nature;  neither  need  we  doubt  that  it  did  operate 
fundamentally  in  this  business.  The  hypothesis  which  ascribes  Paganism 
wholly  or  mostly  to  this  agency,  I  call  a  little  more  respectable;  but  I 
cannot  yet  call  it  the  true  hypothesis.  Think,  would  we  believe,  and  take 
with  us  as  our  life-guidance,  an  allegory,  a  poetic  sport  ?  Not  sport  but 
earnest  is  what  we  should  require.  It  is  a  most  earnest  thing  to  be  alive 
in  this  world;  to  die  is  not  sport  for  a  man.  Man's  life  never  was  a 
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sport  to  him ;  it  was  a  stern  reality,  altogether  a  serious  matter  to  be 

alive  1   [21] 

Now  if  all  things  whatsoever  that  we  look  upon  are  emblems  to  us 
of  the  Highest  God,  I  add  that  more  so  than  any  of  them  is  man  such 
an  emblem.  You  have  heard  of  St.  Chrysostom's  celebrated  saying  in 
reference  to  the  Shekinah,  or  Ark  of  Testimony,  visible  Revelation  of 
God,  among  the  Hebrews:  "The  true  Shekinah  is  Man!"  Yes,  it  is  even 
so:  this  is  no  vain  phrase;  it  is  veritably  so.  The  essence  of  our  being, 
the  mystery  in  us  that  calls  itself  "I,"— ah,  what  words  have  we  for 
such  things?— is  a  breath  of  Heaven;  the  Highest  Being  reveals  himself 
in  man.  This  body,  these  faculties,  this  life  of  ours,  is  it  not  all  as  a 
vesture  for  that  Unnamed?  "There  is  but  one  Temple  in  the  Universe," 
says  the- devout  Novalis,  "and  that  is  the  Body  of  Man.  Nothing  is 
holier  than  that  high  form.  Bending  before  men  is  a  reverence  done  to 
this  Revelation  in  the  Flesh.  We  touch  Heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand 
on  a  human  body  1 "  This  sounds  much  like  a  mere  flourish  of  rhetoric ; 
but  it  is  not  so.  If  well  meditated,  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  scientific  fact ; 
the  expression,  in  such  words  as  can  be  had,  of  the  actual  truth  of  the 
thing.  We  are  the  miracle  of  miracles,— the  great  inscrutable  mystery 
of  God.  We  cannot  understand  it,  we  know  not  how  to  speak  of  it ;  but 
we  may  feel  and  know,  if  we  like,  that  it  is  verily  so.  [22] 

It  is  an  everlasting  duty,  valid  in  our  day  as  in  that,  the  duty  of 
being  brave :  Valor  is  still  value.  The  first  duty  for  a  man  is  still  that  of 
subduing  Fear.  We  must  get  rid  of  Fear ;  we  can  not  act  at  all  till  then. 
A  man's  acts  are  slavish,  not  true  but  specious ;  his  very  thoughts  are 
false,  he  thinks  too  as  a  slave  and  coward  till  he  have  got  Fear  under 
his  feet.  ...  A  man  shall  and  must  be  valiant :  he  must  march  forward 
and  quit  himself  like  a  man, — trusting  imperturbably  in  the  appoint- 
ment and  choice  of  the  upper  Powers;  and,  on  the  whole,  not  fear  at 
all.  Now  and  always,  the  completeness  of  his  victory  over  Fear  will  de- 
termine how  much  of  a  man  he  is.  [23] 

Valor  is  the  fountain  of  Pity  too; — of  Truth,  and  all  that  is  great 
and  good  in  man.  [24] 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  will  not  again  be  any  man,  never 
so  great,  whom  his  fellowmen  will  take  for  a  god.  Nay  we  might  ra- 
tionally ask,  Did  any  set  of  human  beings  ever  really  think  the  man 
they  saw  there  standing  beside  them  a  god,  the  maker  of  this  world? 
Perhaps  not:  it  was  usually  some  man  they  remembered,  or  had  seen. 
But  neither  can  this  any  more  be.  The  Great  Man  is  not  recognized 
henceforth  as  a  god  any  more. 
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It  was  a  rude  gross  error,  that  of  counting  the  Great  Man  a  god.  Yet 
let  us  say  that  it  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  know  what  he  is,  or  how 
to  account  of  him  and  receive  him !  The  most  significant  feature  in  the 
history  of  an  epoch  is  the  manner  it  has  of  welcoming  a  Great  Man. 
Ever,  to  the  true  instincts  of  men,  there  will  be  something  godlike  in 
him.  Whether  they  shall  take  him  to  be  a  god,  to  be  a  prophet,  or  what 
they  shall  take  him  to  be  ?  that  is  ever  a  grand  question ;  by  their  way 
of  answering  that,  we  shall  see,  as  through  a  little  window,  into  the  very 
heart  of  these  men's  spiritual  condition.  [25] 

The  greatest  of  faults,  I  should  say,  is  to  be  conscious  of  none. 
Readers  of  the  Bible  above  all,  one  would  think,  might  know  better. 
Who  is  called  there  "the  man  according  to  God's  own  heart"?  David, 
the  Hebrew  King,  had  fallen  into  sins  enough;  blackest  crimes;  there 
was  no  want  of  sins. 

What  are  faults,  what  are  the  outward  details  of  a  life ;  if  the  inner 
secret  of  it,  the  remorse,  temptations,  true,  often-baffled,  never-ended 
struggle  of  it,  be  forgotten.  "It  is  not  in  man  that  walketh  to  direct  his 
steps."  Of  all  acts,  is  not,  for  a  man,  repentance  the  most  divine?  The 
deadliest  sin,  I  say,  were  that  same  supercilious  consciousness  of  no 
sin;  that  is  death;  the  heart  so  conscious  is  divorced  from  sincerity, 
humility  and  fact;  is  dead:  it  is  "pure"  as  dead  sand  is  pure.  David's 
life  and  history,  as  written  for  us  in  those  Psalms  of  his,  I  consider  to  be 
the  truest  emblem  ever  given  of  a  man's  moral  progress  and  warfare  here 
below.  All  earnest  souls  will  ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an 
earnest  human  soul  towards  what  is  good  and  best.  Struggle  often 
baffled,  sore  baffled,  down  as  into  entire  wreck;  yet  a  struggle  never 
ended ;  ever,  with  tears,  repentance,  true  unconquerable  purpose,  begun 
anew.  Poor  human  nature !  Is  not  a  man's  walking,  in  truth,  always  that : 
"a  succession  of  falls"  ?  Man  can  do  no  other.  In  this  wild  element  of  a 
Life,  he  has  to  struggle  onwards;  now  fallen,  deep-abased;  and  ever, 
with  tears,  repentance,  with  bleeding  heart,  he  has  to  rise  again,  struggle 
again  still  onwards.  That  his  struggle  be  a  faithful  unconquerable  one : 
that  is  the  question  of  questions.  [26] 

A  Hero  has  this  first  distinction,  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  whole 
Heroism,  That  he  looks  through  the  show  of  things  into  things.  Use  and 
wont,  respectable  hearsay,  respectable  formula:  all  these  are  good,  or 
are  not  good.  There  is  something  behind  and  beyond  all  these,  which  all 
these  must  correspond  with,  be  the  image  of,  or  they  are  Idolatries.  .  .  . 
Though  all  men  walk  by  them,  what  good  is  it?  The  great  Reality 
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stands  glaring  there  upon  him.  He  there  has  to  answer  it,  or  perish 
miserably.  Now,  even  now,  or  else  through  all  Eternity  never!    [27] 

That  we  must  submit  to  God.  That  our  whole  strength  lies  in  re- 
signed submission  to  Him,  whatsoever  He  do  to  us.  For  this  world,  and 
for  the  other !  The  thing  He  sends  to  us,  were  it  death  and  worse  than 
death,  shall  be  good,  shall  be  best ;  we  resign  ourselves  to  God.—  "If 
this  be  Islam"  says  Goethe,  "do  we  not  all  live  in  Islam?"  Yes,  all  of 
us  that  have  any  moral  life ;  we  all  live  so.  It  has  ever  been  held  the 
highest  wisdom  for  a  man  not  merely  to  submit  to  Necessity,— Necessity 
will  make  him  submit,— but  to  know  and  believe  well  that  the  stern 
thing  which  Necessity  had  ordered  was  the  wisest,  the  best,  the  thing 
wanted  there.  [28] 

Much  has  been  said  of  Mahomet's  propagating  his  Religion  by  the 
sword.  .  .  .  The  sword  indeed:  but  where  will  you  get  your  sword! 
Every  new  opinion,  at  its  starting,  is  precisely  in  a  minority  of  one. 
In  one  man's  head  alone,  there  it  dwells  as  yet.  One  man  alone  of  the 
whole  world  believes  it ;  there  is  one  man  against  all  men.  That  he  take 
a  sword,  and  try  to  propagate  with  that,  will  do  little  for  him.  You 
must  first  get  your  sword!   [29] 

It  is  a  calumny  on  men  to  say  that  they  are  roused  to  heroic  action 
by  ease,  hope  of  pleasure,  recompense, — sugar-plums  of  any  kind,  in 
this  world  or  the  next!  In  the  meanest  mortal  there  lies  something 
nobler.  The  poor  swearing  soldier,  hired  to  be  shot,  has  his  "honor  of 
a  soldier,"  different  from  drill-regulations  and  the  shilling  a  day.  It  is 
not  to  taste  sweet  things,  but  to  do  noble  and  true  things,  and  vindicate 
himself  under  God's  Heaven  as  a  god-made  Man,  that  the  poorest  son 
of  Adam  dimly  longs.  Show  him  the  way  of  doing  that,  the  dullest  day- 
drudge  kindles  into  a  hero.  They  wrong  man  greatly  who  say  he  is  to 
be  seduced  by  ease.  Difficulty,  abnegation,  martyrdom,  death  are  the 
allurements  that  act  on  the  heart  of  man.  Kindle  the  inner  genial  life 
of  him,  you  have  a  flame  that  burns  up  all  lower  considerations.  .  .  . 
Not  by  flattering  our  appetites ;  no,  by  awakening  the  Heroic  that  slum- 
bers in  every  heart,  can  any  Religion  gain  followers.  [30] 

All  death  is  but  of  the  body,  not  of  the  essence  or  soul ;  all  destruc- 
tion, by  violent  revolution  or  howsoever  it  be,  is  but  new  creation  on  a 
wider  scale.  Odinism  was  Valor;  Christianity  was  Humility,  a  nobler 
kind  of  Valor.  No  thought  that  ever  dwelt  honestly  as  true  in  the  heart 
of  man  but  was  an  honest  insight  into  God's  truth  on  man's  part,  and 
has  an  essential  truth  in  it  which  endures  through  all  changes,  an  ever- 
lasting possession  for  us  all.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  melancholy 
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notion  is  that,  which  has  to  represent  all  men,  in  all  countries  and  times 
except  our  own,  as  having  spent  their  life  in  blind  condemnable  error, 
mere  lost  Pagans,  Scandinavians,  Mahometans,  only  that  we  might 
have  the  true  ultimate  knowledge !  All  generations  of  men  were  lost  and 
wrong,  only  that  this  present  little  section  of  a  generation  might  be 
saved  and  right.  They  all  marched  forward  there,  all  generations  since 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  like  the  Russian  soldiers  into  the  ditch 
of  Schweidnitz  Fort,  only  to  fill  up  the  ditch  with  their  dead  bodies, 
that  we  might  march  over  and  take  the  place !  It  is  an  incredible 
hypothesis. 

It  is  an  important  fact  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  he  tends  to  reckon 
his  own  insight  as  final,  and  goes  upon  it  as  such.  He  will  always  do  it, 
I  suppose,  in  one  or  the  other  way ;  but  it  must  be  in  some  wider,  wiser 
way  than  this.  Are  not  all  true  men  that  live,  or  that  ever  lived,  soldiers 
of  the  same  army,  enlisted,  under  Heaven's  captaincy,  to  do  battle 
against  the  same  enemy,  the  empire  of  Darkness  and  Wrong?  Why 
should  we  misknow  one  another,  fight  not  against  the  enemy  but  against 
ourselves,  from  mere  difference  of  uniform?  All  uniforms  shall  be  good, 
so  they  hold  in  them  true  valiant  men.  All  fashions  of  arms,  the  Arab 
turban  and  swift  scimetar,  Thor's  strong  hammer  smiting  down  Jotuns 
shall  be  welcome.  Luther's  battle-voice,  Dante's  march-melody,  all  gen- 
uine things  are  with  us,  not  against  us.  We  are  all  under  one  Captain, 
soldiers  of  the  same  host. 

Idol  is  Eidolon,  a  thing  seen,  a  symbol.  It  is  not  God,  but  a  symbol 
of  God;  and  perhaps  one  may  question  whether  any  the  most  be- 
nighted mortal  ever  took  it  for  more  than  a  Symbol.  I  fancy,  he  did  not 
think  that  the  poor  image  his  own  hands  had  made  was  God ;  but  that 
God  was  emblemed  by  it,  that  God  was  in  it  some  way  or  other.  And 
now  in  this  sense,  one  may  ask,  Is  not  all  worship  whatsoever  a  worship 
by  Symbols,  by  eidola,  or  things  seen?  Whether  seen,  rendered  visible 
as  an  image  or  picture  to  the  bodily  eye ;  or  visible  only  to  the  inward 
eye,  to  the  imagination,  to  the  intellect:  this  makes  a  superficial,  but 
no  substantial  difference.  It  is  still  a  Thing  seen,  significant  of  Godhead ; 
an  Idol.  The  most  rigorous  Puritan  has  his  Confession  of  Faith,  and 
intellectual  Representation  of  Divine  things,  and  worships  thereby; 
thereby  is  worship  first  made  possible  for  him.  All  creeds,  liturgies, 
religious  forms,  conceptions  that  fitly  invest  religious  feelings,  are  in 
this  sense  eidola,  things  seen.  All  worship  whatsoever  must  proceed  by 
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Symbols,  by  Idols:— we  may  say  all  Idolatry  is  comparative,  and  the 
worst  Idolatry  is  only  more  idolatrous. 

Where,  then,  lies  the  evil  of  it?  Some  fatal  evil  must  lie  in  it,  or 
earnest  prophetic  men  would  not  on  all  hands  so  reprobate  it.  Why  is 
Idolatry  so  hateful  to  Prophets?  It  seems  to  me  as  if,  in  the  worship 
of  those  poor  wooden  symbols,  the  thing  that  had  chiefly  provoked  the 
Prophet,  and  filled  his  inmost  soul  with  indignation  and  aversion,  was 
not  exactly  what  suggested  itself  to  his  own  thought,  and  came  out  of 
him  in  words  to  others,  as  the  thing.  The  rudest  heathen  that  worshipped 
Canopus,  or  the  Caabah  Black-Stone,  he  was  superior  to  the  horse  that 
worshipped  nothing  at  all !  Nay  there  was  a  kind  of  lasting  merit  in  that 
poor  act  of  his ;  analogous  to  what  is  still  meritorious  in  Poets :  recogni- 
tion of  a  certain  endless  divine  beauty  and  significance  in  stars  and  all 
natural  objects  whatsoever.  Why  should  the  Prophet  so  mercilessly  con- 
demn him?  The  poorest  mortal  worshipping  his  Fetish.  ...  Let  his 
heart  be  honestly  full  of  it,  the  whole  space  of  his  dark  narrow  mind 
illuminated  thereby ;  in  one  word,  let  him  entirely  believe  in  his  Fetish, 
— it  will  then  be,  if  not  well  with  him,  yet  as  well  as  it  can  readily  be 
made  to  be. 

But  here  enters  the  fatal  circumstance  of  Idolatry,  that,  in  the  era 
of  the  Prophets,  no  man's  mind  is  any  longer  honestly  filled  with  his 
Idol  or  Symbol.  Before  the  Prophet  can  arise  who,  seeing  through  it, 
knows  it  to  be  mere  wood,  many  men  must  have  begun  dimly  to  doubt 
that  it  was  little  more.  Condemnable  Idolatry  is  insincere  Idolatry. 
Doubt  has  eaten  out  the  heart  of  it:  a  human  soul  is  seen  clinging 
spasmodically  to  an  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which  it  half  feels  now  to 
have  become  a  Phantasm.  This  is  one  of  the  balefulest  sights.  Souls  are 
no  longer  filled  with  their  Fetish;  but  only  pretend  to  be  filled,  and 
would  fain  make  themselves  feel  that  they  are  filled.  "You  do  not  be- 
lieve," said  Coleridge;  "you  only  believe  that  you  believe."  It  is  the 
final  scene  in  all  kinds  of  Worship  and  Symbolism;  the  sure  symptom 
that  death  is  now  nigh.  It  is  equivalent  to  what  we  call  Formulism,  and 
Worship  of  Formulas,  in  these  days  of  ours.  No  more  immoral  act  can 
be  done  by  a  human  creature ;  for  it  is  the  beginning  of  all  immorality, 
or  rather  it  is  the  impossibility  henceforth  of  any  morality  whatsoever : 
the  innermost  moral  soul  is  paralyzed  thereby,  cast  into  fatal  magnetic 
sleep !  Men  are  no  longer  sincere  men. 

It  is  the  property  of  every  Hero,  in  every  time,  in  every  place  and 
situation,  that  he  come  back  to  reality ;  that  he  stand  upon  things,  and 
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not  shows  of  things.  According  as  he  loves,  and  venerates,  articulately 
or  with  deep  speechless  thought,  the  awful  realities  of  things,  so  will  the 
hollow  shows  of  things,  however  regular,  decorous,  accredited  by  Kore- 
ishes  or  Conclaves,  be  intolerable  and  detestable  to  him.  Protestantism, 
too,  is  the  work  of  a  Prophet :  the  prophet-work  of  that  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  first  stroke  of  honest  demolition  to  an  ancient  thing  grown 
false  and  idolatrous;  preparatory  afar  off  to  a  new  thing,  which  shall 
be  true,  and  authentically  divine!  [31] 

No  iron  chain,  or  outward  force  of  any  kind,  could  ever  compel  the 
soul  of  a  man  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve:  it  is  his  own  indefeasible 
light,  that  judgment  of  his;  he  will  reign,  and  believe  there,  by  the 
grace  of  God  alone!  [32] 

The  exercise  of  private  judgment,  faithfully  gone  about,  does  by  no 
means  necessarily  end  in  selfish  independence,  isolation;  but  rather 
ends  necessarily  in  the  opposite  of  that.  It  is  not  honest  inquiry  that 
makes  anarchy ;  but  it  is  error,  insincerity,  half-belief  and  untruth  that 
make  it.  A  man  protesting  against  error  is  on  the  way  towards  uniting 
himself  with  all  men  that  believe  in  truth.  There  is  no  communion  pos- 
sible among  men  who  believe  only  in  hearsays.  The  heart  of  each  is 
lying  dead ;  has  no  power  of  sympathy  even  with  things, — or  he  would 
believe  them  and  not  hearsays.  No  sympathy  even  with  things;  how 
much  less  with  his  fellow-men!  He  cannot  unite  with  men;  he  is  an 
anarchic  man.  Only  in  a  world  of  sincere  men  is  unity  possible; — and 
there,  in  the  long-run,  it  is  as  good  as  certain.  [33] 

It  is  not  necessary  a  man  should  himself  have  discovered  the  truth 
he  is  to  believe  in,  and  never  so  sincerely  to  believe  in.  .  .  .  The  merit 
of  originality  is  not  novelty;  it  is  sincerity.  The  believing  man  is  the 
original  man;  whatsoever  he  believes,  he  believes  it  for  himself,  not 
for  another. 

Luther  did  what  every  man  that  God  has  made  has  not  only  the 
right,  but  lies  under  the  sacred  duty,  to  do:  answered  a  Falsehood 
when  it  questioned  him,  Dost  thou  believe  me? — No! — At  what  cost 
soever,  without  counting  of  costs,  this  thing  behooved  to  be  done. 
[34] 

In  all  human  Authorities,  and  relations  that  men  god-created  can 
form  among  each  other,  there  is  verily  either  a  Divine  Right  or  else  a 
Diabolic  Wrong;  .  .  .  There  is  no  act  more  moral  between  men  than 
that  of  rule  and  obedience.  Woe  to  him  that  claims  obedience  when  it 
is  not  due;  woe  to  him  that  refuses  it  when  it  is!  ...  There  is  a 
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Divine  Right  or  else  a  Diabolic  Wrong  at  the  heart  of  every  claim  that 
one  man  makes  upon  another.  [35] 

Life  of  Schiller. 

It  is  true  he  died  early ;  but  the  student  will  exclaim  with  Charles 
XII  in  another  case,  "Was  it  not  enough  of  life  when  he  had  conquered 
kingdoms?"  These  kingdoms  which  Schiller  conquered  were  not  for  one 
nation  at  the  expense  of  suffering  to  another;  they  were  soiled  by  no 
patriot's  blood,  no  widow's,  no  orphan's  tear:  they  were  kingdoms  con- 
quered from  the  barren  realms  of  Darkness,  to  increase  the  happiness, 
and  dignity,  and  power,  of  all  men ;  new  forms  of  Truth,  new  maxims 
of  Wisdom,  new  images  and  scenes  of  Beauty,  won  from  the  "void  and 
formless  Infinite" ;  "a  possession  forever,"  to  all  the  generations  of  the 
Earth.  [36] 

The  sternest  sum-total  of  all  wordly  misfortunes  is  Death ;  nothing 
more  can  lie  in  the  cup  of  human  woe :  yet  many  men,  in  all  ages,  have 
triumphed  over  Death,  and  led  it  captive ;  converting  its  physical  vic- 
tory into  a  moral  victory  for  themselves,  into  a  seal  and  immortal  con- 
secration for  all  that  their  past  life  had  achieved.  What  has  been  done, 
may  be  done  again :  nay,  it  is  but  the  degree  and  not  the  kind  of  such 
heroism  that  differs  in  different  seasons;  for  without  some  portion  of 
this  spirit,  not  of  boisterous  daring,  but  of  silent  fearlessness,  of  Self- 
denial  in  all  its  forms,  no  good  man,  in  any  scene  or  time,  has  ever  at- 
tained to  be  good.  [37] 

Poverty,  incessant  drudgery  and  much  worse  evils,  it  has  often  been 
the  lot  of  Poets  and  wise  men  to  strive  with,  and  their  glory  to  conquer. 
Locke  was  banished  as  a  traitor;  and  wrote  his  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  sheltering  himself  in  a  Dutch  garret.  Was  Milton  rich 
or  at  his  ease  when  he  composed  Paradise  Lost  ?  Not  only  low,  but  fallen 
from  a  height ;  not  only  poor,  but  impoverished ;  in  darkness  and  with 
dangers  compassed  round,  he  sang  his  immortal  song,  and  found  fit 
audience,  though  few.  Did  not  Crevantes  finish  his  work,  a  maimed 
soldier  and  in  prison?  Nay,  was  not  the  Araucana,  which  Spain  acknowl- 
edges as  its  Epic,  written  without  even  the  aid  of  paper;  on  scraps  of 
leather,  as  the  stout  fighter  and  voyager  snatched  any  moment  from 
that  wild  warfare?  [38] 

And  what,  then,  had  these  men,  which  Burns  wanted?  Two  things 
both  which,  it  seems  to  us,  are  indispensable  for  such  men.  They  had  a 
true,  religious  principle  of  morals;  and  a  single,  not  a  double  aim  in 
their  actiivty.  They  were  not  self-seekers  and  self-worshippers;  but 
seekers  and  worshippers  of  something  far  better  than  Self.  Not  personal 
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enjoyment  was  their  object;  but  a  high  heroic  idea  of  Religion,  of 
Patriotism,  of  heavenly  Wisdom,  in  one  or  the  other  form,  ever  hovered 
before  them;  in  which  cause  they  neither  shrank  from  suffering,  nor 
called  on  the  earth  to  witness  it  as  something  wonderful;  but  patiently 
endured,  counting  it  blessedness  enough  so  to  spend  and  be  spent.  Thus 
the  "golden-calf  of  Self-love,"  however  curiously  carved,  was  not  their 
Deity;  but  the  Invisible  Goodness,  which  alone  is  man's  reasonable 
service.  This  feeling  was  as  a  celestial  fountain,  whose  streams  refreshed 
into  gladness  and  beauty  all  the  provinces  of  their  otherwise  too  deso- 
late existence.  In  a  word,  they  willed  one  thing,  to  which  all  other  things 
were  subordinated  and  made  subservient;  and  therefore  they  accom- 
plished it.  The  wedge  will  rend  rocks ;  but  its  edge  must  be  sharp  and 
single:  if  it  be  double,  the  wedge  is  bruised  in  pieces  and  will  rend 
nothing.  [39] 

Men's  hearts  ought  not  to  be  set  against  one  another;  but  set  with 
one  another,  and  all  against  the  Evil  Thing  only.  Men's  souls  ought  to 
be  left  to  see  clearly;  not  jaundiced,  blinded,  twisted  all  awry,  by  re- 
venge, mutual  abhorrence,  and  the  like.  [40] 

The  faith  in  an  Invisible,  Unnameable,  Godlike,  present  everywhere 
in  all  that  we  see  and  suffer,  is  the  essence  of  all  faith  whatsoever.  [41] 

The  Maker's  Laws,  whether  they  are  promulgated  in  Sinai  Thunder, 
to  the  ear  or  imagination,  or  quite  otherwise  promulgated,  are  the  Laws 
of  God;  transcendent,  everlasting,  imperatively  demanding  obedience 
from  all  men.  This,  without  any  thunder,  or  with  never  so  much  thunder, 
thou,  if  there  be  any  soul  left  in  thee,  canst  know  of  a  truth.  The  Uni- 
verse is  made  by  Law ;  the  great  Soul  of  the  World  is  just  and  not  un- 
just. Look  thou,  if  thou  have  eyes  or  soul  left,  into  this  great  shoreless 
Incomprehensible:  in  the  heart  of  its  tumultuous  Appearances,  Em- 
broilments and  mad  Time-vortexes,  is  there  not,  silent,  eternal,  an  All- 
just,  and  All-beautiful  sole  Reality  and  ultimate  controlling  Power  of  the 
whole  ?  This  is  not  a  figure  of  speech ;  this  is  a  fact.  The  fact  of  Gravita- 
tion known  to  all  animals,  is  not  surer  than  this  inner  Fact,  which  may 
be  known  to  all  men.  He  who  knows  this,  it  will  sink  silent,  awful, 
Unspeakable,  into  his  heart.  He  will  say  with  Faust:  "Who  dare  name 
Him?"  Most  rituals  or  "namings"  he  will  fall  in  with  at  present,  are 
like  to  be  "namings" — which  shall  be  nameless !  In  silence,  in  the  Eternal 
Temple,  let  him  worship,  if  there  be  no  fit  word.  Such  knowledge,  the 
crown  of  his  whole  spiritual  being,  the  life  of  his  life,  let  him  keep  and 
sacredly  walk  by.  He  has  a  religion.  Hourly  and  daily,  for  himself  and 
for  the  whole  world,  a  faithful,  unspoken,  but  not  ineffectual  prayer 
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rises,  "Thy  will  be  done."  His  whole  work  on  Earth  is  an  emblematic 
spoken  or  acted  prayer,  Be  the  will  of  God  done  on  Earth, — not  the 
Devil's  will,  or  any  of  the  Devil's  servants'  wills!  He  has  a  religion, 
this  man;  an  everlasting  Load-star  that  beams  the  brighter  in  the 
Heavens,  the  darker  here  on  Earth  grows  the  night  around  him.  Thou, 
if  thou  know  not  this,  what  are  all  rituals,  liturgies,  mythologies,  mass- 
chantings,  turnings  of  rotary  calabash  ?  They  are  as  nothing ;  in  a  good 
many  respects  they  are  as  less.  Divorced  from  this,  getting  half-divorced 
from  this,  they  are  a  thing  to  fill  one  with  a  kind  of  horror;  with  a 
sacred  inexpressible  pity  and  fear.  The  most  tragical  thing  a  human  eye 
can  look  on.  It  was  said  to  the  prophet,  "Behold,  I  will  show  thee  worse 
things  than  these :  women  weeping  to  Thammuz."  That  was  the  acme  of 
the  Prophet's  vision, — then  as  now.  [42] 

Men  believe  in  Bibles,  and  disbelieve  in  them :  but  of  all  Bibles  the 
frightfulest  to  disbelieve  in  is  this  "Bible  of  Universal  History."  This  is 
the  Eternal  Bible  and  God's-Book,  "which  every  born  man,"  till  once 
the  soul  and  eyesight  are  extinguished  in  him,  "can  and  must,  with  his 
own  eyes,  see  the  God's-Finger  writing!"  To  discredit  this,  is  an  in- 
fidelity like  no  other.  Such  infidelity  you  would  punish,  if  not  by  fire 
and  fagot,  which  are  difficult  to  manage  in  our  times,  yet  by  the  most 
peremptory  order,  To  hold  its  peace  till  it  got  something  wiser  to  say. 
Why  should  the  blessed  Silence  be  broken  into  noises,  to  communicate 
only  the  like  of  this  ?  If  the  Past  have  no  God's-Reason  in  it,  nothing 
but  Devil's-Unreason,  let  the  Past  be  eternally  forgotten :  mention  it  no 
more;— we  whose  ancestors  were  all  hanged,  why  should  we  talk  of 
ropes ! 

It  is  not  true  that  men  ever  lived  by  Delirium,  Hypocrisy,  Injustice, 
or  any  form  of  Unreason,  since  they  came  to  inhabit  this  Planet.  It  is 
not  true  that  they  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  live  except  by  the  reverse  of 
these.  Men  will  again  be  taught  this.  Their  acted  History  will  then  again 
be  a  Heroism ;  their  written  History,  what  it  once  was,  an  Epic.  Nay, 
forever  it  is  either  such,  or  else  it  virtually  is— Nothing.  Were  it  written 
in  a  thousand  volumes,  the  Unheroic  of  such  volumes  hastens  incessantly 
to  be  forgotten;  the  net  content  of  an  Alexandrian  Library  of  Unheroics 
is,  and  will  ultimately  show  itself  to  be,  zero.  What  man  is  interested  to 
remember  it-  have  not  all  men,  at  all  times,  the  liveliest  interest  to 
forget  it?— "Revelations,"  if  not  celestial,  then  infernal,  will  teach  us 
that  God  is;  we  shall  then,  if  needful,  discern  without  difficulty  that 
He  has  always  been!  [43] 


CHAPTER  VII 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  (1807-1882),  among  the  most  popular  of 
American  poets,  was  a  native  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  graduated  at  Bowdoin 
College,  where  he  was  a  classmate  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
He  studied  law  for  a  brief  timej  became  professor  of  Modern  Languages  at 
Bowdoin  at  twenty-two,  and  six  years  later  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Literature  at  Harvard.  In  the  interest  of  adequate  preparation  he 
spent  intermittent  periods  in  Europe  and  studied  Danish  and  other  northern 
literature. 

Longfellow's  first  work  of  note  was  Outre  Mer  published  when  he  was  twenty- 
eight.  Evangeline,  Hiawatha,  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  and  Tales  of  a 
Wayside  Inn,  are  among  his  best  known  poems.  A  Psalm  of  Life,  The  Village 
Blacksmith,  Excelsior  and  The  Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  were  once  frequently  used 
in  school  recitations.  His  rendering  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy  is  among  the 
standard  translations.  Deep  sympathy  with  human  freedom  is  expressed  in  Poems 
on  Slavery  and  Tragedies  of  New  England,  the  latter  on  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Friends. 

The  poet's  idealization  of  real  life  and  the  thread  of  spiritual  impulse  in  our 
common  humanity  in  his  poems  have  made  the  Wayside  Inn  at  Concord  and  the 
Craigie  House  at  Cambridge  historic  shrines  for  the  visitation  of  the  American 
people.  His  works,  translated  in  several  languages,  are  so  popularly  known  in 
Europe  that,  on  one  occasion  when  the  writer  of  this  sketch  asked  a  bookseller  in 
a  European  city  for  a  "souvenir"  book,  he  was  handed  a  translation  of  Long- 
fellow's poems. 


Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream!  — 

For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real!  Life  is  earnest! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest, 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 
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Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow, 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way ; 
But  to  act  that  each  to-morrow 

Find  us  farther  than  to-day. 

Art  is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting, 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 

Still,  like  muffled  drums,  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life, 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle ! 

Be  a  hero  in  the  strife! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant! 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  its  dead ! 
Act, — act  in  the  living  Present! 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead! 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another, 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  us,  then,  be  up,  and  doing, 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
Still  achieving,  still  pursuing, 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait.  [1] 

The  star  of  the  unconquered  will, 

He  rises  in  my  breast, 
Serene,  and  resolute,  and  still, 

And  calm,  and  self-possessed. 
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And  thou,  too,  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

That  readest  this  brief  psalm, 
As  one  by  one  thy  hopes  depart, 

Be  resolute  and  calm. 

Oh,  fear  not  in  a  world  like  this, 

And  thou  shalt  know  erelong, 
Know  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is 

To  suffer  and  be  strong.  [2] 

Saint  Augustine!   well  hast  thou  said, 

That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  our  feet  each  deed  of  shame! 

All  common  things,  each  day's  events, 

That  with  the  hour  begin  and  end, 
Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents, 

Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  ascend. 

The  low  desire,  the  base  design, 

That  makes  another's  virtues  less; 
The  revel  of  the  ruddy  wine, 

And  all  occasions  of  excess ; 

The  longing  for  ignoble  things; 

The  strife  for  triumph  more  than  truth ; 
The  hardening  of  the  heart,  that  brings 

Irreverence  for  the  dreams  of  youth ; 

All  thoughts  of  ill;  all  evil  deeds, 

That  have  their  root  in  thoughts  of  ill ; 
Whatever  hinders  or  impedes 

The  action  of  the  nobler  will; — 

All  these  must  first  be  trampled  down 

Beneath  our  feet,  if  we  would  gain 
In  the  bright  fields  of  fair  renown 

The  right  of  eminent  domain. 
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We  have  not  wings,  we  cannot  soar ; 

But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  degrees,  by  more  and  more, 

The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 

The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 

That  wedge-like  cleave  the  desert  airs, 

When  nearer  seen,  and  better  known, 
Are  but  gigantic  flights  of  stairs. 

The  distant  mountains,  that  uprear 
Their  solid  bastions  to  the  skies, 

Are  crossed  by  pathways,  that  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

Standing  on  what  too  long  we  bore 

With  shoulders  bent  and  downcast  eyes, 

We  may  discern — unseen  before — 
A  path  to  higher  destinies, 

Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  Past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vain, 

If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last 

To  something  nobler  we  attain.  [3] 

All  are  architects  of  Fate, 

Working  in  these  walls  of  Time; 

Some  with  massive  deeds  and  great, 
Some  with  ornaments  of  rhyme. 

Nothing  useless  is,  or  low; 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best ; 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show 

Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest. 
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For  the  structure  that  we  raise, 

Time  is  with  materials  filled; 
Our  to-days  and  yesterdays 

Are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build. 

Truly  shape  and  fashion  these; 

Leave  no  yawning  gaps  between; 
Think  not,  because  no  man  sees, 

Such  things  will  remain  unseen. 

In  the  elder  days  of  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 

For  the  Gods  see  everywhere. 

Let  us  do  our  work  as  well, 

Both  the  unseen  and  the  seen; 
Make  the  house,  where  Gods  may  dwell, 

Beautiful,  entire,  and  clean. 

Else  our  lives  are  incomplete, 

Standing  in  these  walls  of  Time, 
Broken  stairways,  where  the  feet 

Stumble  as  they  seek  to  climb. 

Build  to-day,  then,  strong  and  sure, 

With  a  firm  and  ample  base; 
And  ascending  and  secure 

Shall  to-morrow  find  its  place. 

Thus  alone  can  we  attain 

To  those  turrets,  where  the  eye 
Sees  the  world  as  one  vast  plain, 

And  one  boundless  reach  of  sky.  [4] 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise, 

To  higher  levels  rise. 
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The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 

And  lifts  us  unawares 

Out  of  all  meaner  cares. 

Honor  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 

And  by  their  overflow 

Raise  us  from  what  is  low!  [5] 

...  the  Universal  Church, 
Lofty  as  is  the  love  of  God, 
And  ample  as  the  wants  of  man.  [6] 

O  star  of  morning  and  of  liberty! 

O  bringer  of  the  light,  whose  splendor  shines 
Above  the  darkness  of  the  Apennines, 
Forerunner  of  the  day  that  is  to  be ! 

The  voices  of  the  city  and  the  sea, 

The  voices  of  the  mountains  and  the  pines, 
Repeat  thy  song,  till  the  familiar  lines 
Are  footpaths  for  the  thought  of  Italy! 

Thy  fame  is  blown  abroad  from  all  the  heights, 
Through  all  the  nations,  and  a  sound  is  heard, 
As  of  a  mighty  wind,  and  men  devout, 

Strangers  of  Rome,  and  the  new  proselytes, 

In  their  own  language  hear  thy  wondrous  word, 
And  many  are  amazed  and  many  doubt.  [7] 


CHAPTER  VIII 

"George  Eliot" 

m  Mary  Ann  (or  Marian)  Evans,  English  novelist  (1819-1880),  born  in  War- 
wickshire, has  recounted  experiences  of  her  agitated  girlhood  in  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss.  She  prematurely  reacted  against  traditional  ideas.  Removing  to  Coventry 
at  about  21,  she  came  under  the  influence  of  George  Bray,  author  of  Enquiry 
Concerning  the  Origin  of  Christianity  and  under  his  advice  translated  Strauss's 
Life  of  Christ,  resulting  in  her  rejection  of  orthodox  and  evangelical  theology  At 
the  age  of  30,  her  review  of  Mackay's  Progress  of  Intellect  led  to  her  appointment 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  Westminister  Review.  She  was  introduced  by  Herbert 
Spencer  to  George  Henry  Lewes,  editor  of  the  Leader.  Ever  susceptible  to  the 
influence  of  strong  minds  and  rebellious  against  conventional  customs,  her  literary 
association  with  Lewes,  who  was  separated  from  his  wife  but  unable  to  secure  a 
divorce,  led  to  mutual  love  and  a  union  which  they  regarded  as  matrimony  when 
she  was  35.  Lewes  inspired  and  started  her  on  her  career  as  a  novelist  and  poet 
™-^m°ng  her  m°St  P°Pular  works  are  Ada™  Bede,  Silas  Marner,  Daniel  Deronda 
Middemarch a  study  of  English  life,  and  Romola,  perhaps  her  greatest  intellectual 
effort  Felix  Holt,  the  Radical,  became  the  book  of  the  hour.  The  poem  Legend  of 
tubal  may  be  best  characterized  as  powerful.  As  a  writer,  George  Eliot's  life 
ceased  with  the  death  of  Lewes  in  1878.  She  married  in  1880  but  died  during  that 
year  at  61. 

The  mooted  question  as  to  how  far  great  personalities  should  be  estimated  by 
their  genius  without  concern  for  their  personal  lives  in  terms  of  conventional 
morality  has  often  been  raised  by  the  life  of  George  Eliot.  A  standard  American 
Encyc  opedia  of  her  time  solves  the  problem  by  making  no  mention  of  Lewes  or 
her  relations  with  him.  The  present  writer  read  her  novels  to  advantage  when  in 
his  late  teens  and  her  poem  The  Choir  Invisible  was  to  him  so  deeply  religious 
that  he  expressed  violent  resentment  when  his  pastor  made  her  an  example  in  his 
sermon  on    Deep-dyed  Sinners  in  High  Places." 

While  President  Eliot  also  excludes  George  Eliot  from  the  immortals  in  the 
Harvard  Classics-arbitrarily,  it  would  surely  seem-we  may  better,  with  Hermon 
F.  Bell  in  this  anthology,  let  her  speak  to  us,  not  from  what  she  calls  the 
^rebellious  flesh  that  would  not  be  subdued,"  but  from  her  "rarer,  better,  truer 

O  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 

Of  those  immortal  dead  who  live  again 

In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence :  live 

In  pulses  stirred  to  generosity, 
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In  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,  in  scorn 

For  miserable  aims  that  end  with  self, 

In  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 

And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's  search 

To  vaster  issues. 

So  to  live  is  heaven: 
To  make  undying  music  in  the  world, 
Breathing  a  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 
So  we  inherit  that  sweet  purity 
For  which  we  struggled,  failed,  and  agonized 
With  widening  retrospect  that  bred  despair. 
Rebellious  flesh  that  would  not  be  subdued, 
A  vicious  parent  shaming  still  its  child 
Poor  anxious  penitence,  is  quick  dissolved ; 
Its  discords,  quenched  by  meeting  harmonies, 
Die  in  the  large  and  charitable  air. 
And  all  our  rarer,  better,  truer  self, 
That  sobbed  religiously  in  yearning  song, 
That  watched  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  world, 
Laboriously  tracing  what  must  be, 
And  what  may  yet  be  better — saw  within 
A  worthier  image  for  the  sanctuary, 
And  shaped  it  forth  before  the  multitude 
Divinely  human,  raising  worship  so 
To  higher  reverence  more  mixed  with  love — 
That  better  self  shall  live  till  human  Time 
Shall  fold  its  eyelids,  and  the  human  sky 
Be  gathered  like  a  scroll  within  the  tomb 
Unread  forever. 

This  is  life  to  come, 
Which  martyred  men  have  made  more  glorious 
For  us  who  strive  to  follow.  May  I  reach 
That  purest  heaven,  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty — 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense. 
So  may  I  join  the  choir  invisible 
Whose  music  is  the  gladness  of  the  world.  [  1 J 
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The  rude  mind  with  difficulty  associates  the  ideas  of  power  and 
benignity.  A  shadowy  conception  of  power  that  by  much  persuasion 
can  be  induced  to  refrain  from  inflicting  harm,  is  the  shape  most  easily 
taken  by  the  sense  of  the  Invisible  in  the  minds  of  men  who  have 
always  been  pressed  close  by  primitive  wants,  and  to  whom  a  life  of 
hard  toil  has  never  been  illuminated  by  any  enthusiastic  religious  faith. 
To  them  pain  and  mishap  present  a  far  wider  range  of  possibilities 
than  gladness  and  enjoyment :  their  imagination  is  almost  barren  of  the 
images  that  feed  desire  and  hope,  but  is  all  overgrown  by  recollections 
that  are  a  perpetual  pasture  to  fear.  "Is  there  anything  you  can  fancy 
that  you  would  like  to  eat?"  I  once  said  to  an  old  laboring  man,  who 
was  in  his  last  illness,  and  who  had  refused  all  the  food  his  wife  had 
offered  him.  "No,"  he  answered,  "I've  never  been  used  to  nothing  but 
common  victual,  and  I  can't  eat  that."  Experience  had  bred  no  fancies 
in  him  that  could  raise  the  phantasm  of  appetite.  [2] 

Even  people  whose  lives  have  been  made  various  by  learning  some- 
times find  it  hard  to  keep  a  fast  hold  on  their  habitual  views  of  life, 
on  their  faith  in  the  Invisible,  nay,  on  the  sense  that  their  past  joys  and 
sorrows  are  a  real  experience,  when  they  are  suddenly  transported  to  a 
new  land,  where  the  beings  around  them  know  nothing  of  their  history, 
and  share  none  of  their  ideas — where  their  mother  earth  shows  another 
lap,  and  human  life  has  other  forms  than  those  on  which  their  souls 
have  been  nourished.  Minds  that  have  been  unhinged  from  their  old 
faith  and  love,  have  perhaps  sought  this  Lethean  influence  of  exile,  in 
which  the  past  becomes  dreamy  because  its  symbols  have  all  vanished, 
and  the  present  too  is  dreamy  because  it  is  linked  with  no  memories. 
But  even  their  experience  may  hardly  enable  them  thoroughly  to 
imagine  what  was  the  effect  on  a  simple  weaver  like  Silas  Marner,  when 
he  left  his  own  country  and  people  and  came  to  settle  in  Raveloe. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  his  native  town,  set  within  sight  of  the 
widespread  hillsides,  than  this  low  wooded  region,  where  he  felt  hidden 
even  from  the  heavens  by  the  screening  trees  and  hedgerows.  There  was 
nothing  here,  when  he  rose  in  the  deep  morning  quiet  and  looked  out  on 
the  dewy  brambles  and  rank  tufted  grass,  that  seemed  to  have  any  rela- 
tion with  that  life  centering  in  Lantern  Yard,  which  had  once  been  to 
him  the  altar-place  of  high  dispensations.  The  white-washed  walls ;  the 
little  pews  where  well-known  figures  entered  with  a  subdued  rustling, 
and  where  first  one  well-known  voice  and  then  another,  pitched  in  a 
peculiar  key  of  petition,  uttered  phrases  at  once  occult  and  familiar, 
like  the  amulet  worn  on  the  heart;  the  pulpit  where  the  minister  de- 
livered unquestioned  doctrine,  and  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  handled  the 
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book  in  a  long  accustomed  manner ;  the  very  pauses  between  the  couplets 
of  the  hymn,  as  it  was  given  out,  and  the  recurrent  swell  of  voices  in 
song :  these  things  had  been  the  channel  of  divine  influence  to  Marner— 
they  were  the  fostering  of  his  religious  emotions — they  were  Christianity 
and  God's  kingdom  upon  earth.  A  weaver  who  finds  hard  words  in  his 
hymn-book  knows  nothing  of  abstractions;  as  the  little  child  knows 
nothing  of  parental  love,  but  only  knows  one  face  and  one  lap  toward 
which  it  stretches  its  arms  for  refuge  and  nurture.  [3] 

And  what  could  be  more  unlike  that  Lantern  Yard  world  than  the 
world  in  Raveloe? — orchards  looking  lazy  with  neglected  plenty;  the 
large  church  in  the  wide  churchyard,  which  men  gazed  at  lounging  at 
their  own  doors  in  service-time ;  the  purple-faced  farmers  jogging  along 
the  lanes  or  turning  in  at  the  Rainbow ;  homesteads,  where  men  supped 
heavily  and  slept  in  the  light  of  the  evening  hearth,  and  where  women 
seemed  to  be  laying  up  a  stock  of  linen  for  the  life  to  come.  There  were 
no  lips  in  Raveloe  from  which  a  word  could  fall  that  would  stir  Silas 
Marner's  benumbed  faith  to  a  sense  of  pain.  In  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  we  know,  it  was  believed  that  each  territory  was  inhabited  and 
ruled  by  its  own  divinities,  so  that  a  man  could  cross  the  bordering 
heights  and  be  out  of  the  reach  of  his  native  gods,  whose  presence  was 
confined  to  the  streams  and  the  groves  and  the  hills  among  which  he  had 
lived  from  his  birth.  And  poor  Silas  was  vaguely  conscious  of  something 
not  unlike  the  feeling  of  primitive  men,  when  they  fled  thus,  in  fear  or 
in  sullenness,  from  the  face  of  an  unpropitious  deity.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  Power  he  had  vainly  trusted  in  among  the  streets  and  at  the 
prayer-meetings  was  very  far  away  from  this  land  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge,  where  men  lived  in  careless  abundance,  knowing  and 
needing  nothing  of  that  trust,  which,  for  him,  had  been  turned  to  bitter- 
ness. The  little  light  he  possessed  spread  its  beams  so  narrowly  that 
frustrated  belief  was  a  curtain  broad  enough  to  create  for  him  the  black- 
ness of  night.  [4] 

So,  year  after  year,  Silas  Marner  had  lived  in  this  solitude,  his 
guineas  rising  in  the  iron  pot,  and  his  life  narrowing  and  hardening 
itself  more  and  more  into  a  mere  pulsation  of  desire  and  satisfaction 
that  had  no  relation  to  any  other  being.  His  life  had  reduced  itself  to  the 
functions  of  weaving  and  hoarding,  without  any  contemplation  of  an  end 
toward  which  the  functions  tended.  The  same  sort  of  process  has  per- 
haps been  undergone  by  wiser  men,  when  they  have  been  cut  off  from 
faith  and  love— only,  instead  of  a  loom  and  a  heap  of  guineas,  they 
have  had  some  erudite  research,  some  ingenious  project,  or  some  well- 
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knit  theory.  Strangely  Marner's  face  and  figure  shrank  and  bent  them- 
selves into  a  constant  mechanical  relation  to  the  objects  of  his  life,  so 
that  he  produced  the  same  sort  of  impression  as  a  handle  or  a  crooked 
tube,  which  has  no  meaning  standing  apart.  The  prominent  eyes  that 
used  to  look  trusting  and  dreamy,  now  looked  as  if  they  had  been  made 
to  see  only  one  kind  of  thing  that  was  very  small,  like  tiny  grain,  for 
which  they  hunted  everywhere :  and  he  was  so  withered  and  yellow  that, 
though  he  was  not  yet  forty,  the  children  always  called  him  "Old 
Master  Marner."  [5] 

The  yoke  a  man  creates  for  himself  by  wrong-doing  will  breed  hate 
in  the  kindliest  nature.  [6] 

Favorable  Chance  is  the  god  of  all  men  who  follow  their  own  devices 
instead  of  obeying  a  law  they  believe  in.  Let  even  a  polished  man  of 
these  days  get  into  a  position  he  is  ashamed  to  avow,  and  his  mind  will 
be  bent  on  all  the  possible  issues  that  may  deliver  him  from  the  cal- 
culable results  of  that  position.  Let  him  live  outside  his  income,  or 
shirk  the  resolute  honest  work  that  brings  wages,  and  he  will  presently 
find  himself  dreaming  of  a  possible  benefactor,  a  possible  simpleton  who 
may  be  cajoled  into  using  his  interest,  a  possible  state  of  mind  in  some 
possible  person  not  yet  forthcoming.  Let  him  neglect  the  responsibilities 
of  his  office,  and  he  will  inevitably  anchor  himself  on  the  chance  that 
the  thing  left  undone  may  turn  out  not  to  be  of  the  supposed  importance. 
Let  him  betray  his  friend's  confidence,  and  he  will  adore  that  same 
cunning  complexity  called  Chance,  which  gives  him  the  hope  that  his 
friend  will  never  know.  Let  him  forsake  a  decent  craft  that  he  may 
pursue  the  gentilities  of  a  profession  to  which  nature  never  called  him, 
and  his  religion  will  infallibly  be  the  worship  of  blessed  Chance,  which 
he  will  believe  in  as  the  mighty  creator  of  success.  The  evil  principle 
deprecated  in  that  religion  is  the  orderly  sequence  by  which  the  seed 
brings  forth  a  crop  after  its  kind.  [7] 

Cruelty,  like  every  other  vice,  requires  no  motive  outside  itself— it 
only  requires  opportunity.  [8] 

When  a  man  turns  a  blessing  from  his  door,  it  falls  to  them  as  take 
it  in.  [9] 

There's  debts  we  can't  pay  like  money  debts,  by  paying  extra  for 
the  years  that  have  slipped  by.  [10] 

Indeed,  what  mortal  is  there  of  us,  who  would  find  his  satisfaction 
enhanced  by  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  picture  he  presents  to 
himself  of  his  own  doings^ith  the  picture  they  make  on  the  mental 
retina  of  his  neighbors?  We  are  poor  plants  buoyed  up  by  the  air  vessels 
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of  our  own  conceit :  alas  for  us,  if  we  get  a  few  pinches  that  empty  us 
of  that  windy  self-subsistence !  The  very  capacity  for  good  would  go  out 
of  us.  For,  tell  the  most  impassioned  orator,  suddenly,  that  his  wig  is 
awry,  or  his  shirt-lap  hanging  out,  and  that  he  is  tickling  people  by  the 
oddity  of  his  person,  instead  of  thrilling  them  by  the  energy  of  his 
periods,  and  you  would  infallibly  dry  up  the  spring  of  his  eloquence. 
That  is  a  deep  and  wide  saying,  that  no  miracle  can  be  wrought  without 
a  faith— without  the  worker's  faith  in  himself,  as  well  as  the  recipient's 
faith  in  him.  And  the  greater  part  of  the  worker's  faith  in  himself  is 
made  up  of  the  faith  that  others  believe  in  him.  [11] 

At  least  eighty  out  of  a  hundred  of  your  adult  male  fellow-Britons 
returned  in  the  last  census  are  neither  extraordinarily  silly,  nor  extraor- 
dinarily wicked,  nor  extraordinarily  wise;  their  eyes  are  neither  deep 
and  liquid  with  sentiment  nor  sparkling  with  suppressed  witticisms; 
they  have  probably  had  no  hair-breadth  escapes  or  thrilling  adventures ; 
their  brains  are  certainly  not  pregnant  with  genius,  and  their  passions 
have  not  manifested  themselves  at  all  after  the  fashion  of  a  volcano. 
They  are  simply  men  of  complexions  more  or  less  muddy,  whose  con- 
versation is  more  or  less  bald  and  disjointed.  Yet  these  common-place 
people — many  of  them — bear  a  conscience,  and  have  felt  the  sublime 
prompting  to  do  the  painful  right;  they  have  their  unspoken  sorrows, 
and  their  sacred  joys;  their  hearts  have  perhaps  gone  out  toward  their 
first-born,  and  they  have  mourned  over  the  irreclaimable  dead.  Nay,  is 
there  not  a  pathos  in  their  very  insignificance — in  our  comparison  of 
their  dim  and  narrow  existence  with  the  glorious  possibilities  of  that 
human  nature  which  they  share? 

Depend  upon  it,  you  would  gain  unspeakably  if  you  would  learn  with 
me  to  see  some  of  the  poetry  and  the  pathos,  the  tragedy  and  the 
comedy,  lying  in  the  experience  of  a  human  soul  that  looks  out  through 
dull  gray  eyes,  and  that  speaks  in  a  voice  of  quite  ordinary  tones.  [12] 

It  is  with  men  as  with  trees :  if  you  lop  off  their  finest  branches,  into 
which  they  were  pouring  their  young  life-juice,  the  wounds  will  be 
healed  over  with  some  rough  boss,  some  odd  excrescence,  and  what 
might  have  been  a  grand  tree  expanding  into  liberal  shade,  is  but  a 
whimsical  misshapen  trunk.  Many  an  irritating  fault,  many  an  unlovely 
oddity,  has  come  of  a  hard  sorrow,  which  has  crushed  and  maimed  the 
nature  just  when  it  was  expanding  into  plenteous  beauty;  and  the 
trivial  erring  life  which  we  visit  with  our  harsh  blame,  may  be  but  as 
the  unsteady  motion  of  a  man  whose  best  limb  is  withered.  [13] 

Assuredly  Milby  had  that  salt  of  goodness  which  keeps  the  world 
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together,  in  greater  abundance  than  was  visible  on  the  surface ;  innocent 
babes  were  born  there,  sweetening  their  parents'  hearts  with  simple  joys ; 
men  and  women  withering  in  disappointed  worldliness,  or  bloated  with 
sensual  ease,  had  better  moments  in  which  they  pressed  the  hand  of 
suffering  with  sympathy,  and  were  moved  to  deeds  of  neighborly  kind- 
ness. In  church  and  in  chapel  there  were  honest-hearted  worshippers 
who  strove  to  keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence;  and  even  up  the 
dimmest  alleys  you  might  have  found  here  and  there  a  Wesleyan  to 
whom  Methodism  was  the  vehicle  of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men.  To  a  superficial  glance,  Milby  was  nothing  but  dreary  prose:  a 
dingy  town,  surrounded  by  flat  fields,  lopped  elms,  and  sprawling 
manufacturing  villages,  which  crept  on  and  on  with  their  weaving- 
shops,  till  they  threatened  to  graft  themselves  on  the  town.  But  the 
sweet  spring  came  to  Milby  notwithstanding:  the  elm-tops  were  red 
with  buds ;  the  churchyard  was  starred  with  daisies ;  the  lark  showered 
his  love-music  on  the  flat  fields;  the  rainbows  hung  over  the  dingy 
town,  clothing  the  very  roofs  and  chimneys  in  a  strange  transfiguring 
beauty.  And  so  it  was  with  the  human  life  there,  which  at  first  seemed 
a  dismal  mixture  of  griping  worldliness,  vanity,  ostrich-feathers,  and 
the  fumes  of  brandy :  looking  closer,  you  found  some  purity,  gentleness, 
and  unselfishness,  as  you  may  have  observed  a  scented  geranium  giving 
forth  its  wholesome  odors  amidst  blasphemy  and  gin  in  a  noisy  pot- 
house. Little  deaf  Mrs.  Crewe  would  often  carry  half  her  own  spare 
dinner  to  the  sick  and  hungry ;  Miss  Phipps,  with  her  cockade  of  red 
feathers,  had  a  filial  heart,  and  lighted  her  father's  pipe  with  a  pleasant 
smile;  and  there  were  gray-haired  men  in  drab  gaiters,  not  at  all 
noticeable  as  you  passed  them  in  the  street,  whose  integrity  had  been 
the  basis  of  their  rich  neighbor's  wealth.  [14] 

She  tried  to  have  hope  and  trust,  though  it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
the  future  would  be  anything  else  than  the  harvest  of  the  seed  that 
was  being  sown  before  her  eyes.  But  always  there  is  seed  being  sown 
silently  and  unseen,  and  everywhere  there  come  sweet  flowers  without 
our  foresight  or  labor.  We  reap  what  we  sow,  but  Nature  has  love  over 
and  above  that  justice,  and  gives  us  shadow  and  blossom  and  fruit  that 
spring  from  no  planting  of  ours.  [15] 

It  was  rather  sad,  and  yet  pretty,  to  see  that  little  group  passing  out 
of  the  shadow  into  the  sunshine,  and  out  of  the  sunshine  into  the  shadow 
again :  sad,  because  this  tenderness  of  the  son  for  the  mother  was  hardly 
more  than  a  nucleus  of  healthy  life  in  an  organ  hardening  by  disease, 
because  the  man  who  was  linked  in  this  way  with  an  innocent  past! 
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had  become  callous  in  worldliness,  fevered  by  sensuality,  enslaved  by 
chance  impulses ;  pretty,  because  it  showed  how  hard  it  is  to  kill  the 
deep-down  fibrous  roots  of  human  love  and  goodness— how  the  man 
from  whom  we  make  it  our  pride  to  shrink,  has  yet  a  close  brotherhood 
with  us  through  some  of  our  most  sacred  feelings.  [16] 

No  man  must  begin  to  mould  himself  on  a  faith  or  an  idea  without 
rising  to  a  higher  order  of  experience:  a  principle  of  subordination,  of 
self-mastery,  has  been  introduced  into  his  nature;  he  is  no  longer  a 
mere  bundle  of  impressions,  desires,  and  impulses.  [17] 

The  blessed  work  of  helping  the  world  forward,  happily  does  not 
wait  to  be  done  by  perfect  men;  and  I  should  imagine  that  neither 
Luther  nor  John  Bunyan,  for  example,  would  have  satisfied  the  modern 
demand  for  an  ideal  hero,  who  believes  nothing  but  what  is  true,  feels 
nothing  but  what  is  exalted,  and  does  nothing  but  what  is  graceful.  The 
real  heroes,  of  God's  making,  are  quite  different:  they  have  their 
natural  heritage  of  love  and  conscience  which  they  drew  in  with  their 
mother's  milk;  they  know  one  or  two  of  those  deep  spiritual  truths 
which  are  only  to  be  won  by  long  wrestling  with  their  own  sins  and 
their  own  sorrows;  they  have  earned  faith  and  strength  so  far  as  they 
have  done  genuine  work ;  but  the  rest  is  dry  barren  theory,  blank 
prejudice,  vague  hearsay.  Their  insight  is  blended  with  mere  opinion; 
their  sympathy  is  perhaps  confined  in  narrow  conduits  of  doctrine,  in- 
stead of  flowing  forth  with  the  freedom  of  a  stream  that  blesses  every 
weed  in  its  course ;  obstinacy  or  self-assertion  will  often  interfuse  itself 
with  their  grandest  impulses ;  and  their  very  deeds  of  self-sacrifice  are 
sometimes  only  the  rebound  of  a  passionate  egoism.  So  it  was  with  Mr. 
Tryan :  and  any  one  looking  at  him  with  the  bird's-eye  glance  of  a  critic 
might  perhaps  say  that  he  made  the  mistake  of  identifying  Christianity 
with  a  too  narrow  doctrinal  system ;  that  he  saw  God's  work  too  exclu- 
sively in  antagonism  to  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil ;  that  his  in- 
tellectual culture  was  too  limited — and  so  on;  making  Mr.  Tryan  the 
text  for  a  wise  discourse  on  the  characteristics  of  the  Evangelical  school 
in  his  day.  [18] 

Yet  surely,  surely  the  only  true  knowledge  of  our  fellowman  is  that 
which  enables  us  to  feel  with  him — which  gives  us  a  fine  ear  for  the 
heart-pulses  that  are  beating  under  the  mere  clothes  of  circumstance 
and  opinion.  Our  subtlest  analysis  of  schools  and  sects  must  miss  the 
essential  truth,  unless  it  be  lit  up  by  the  love  that  sees  in  all  forms  of 
human  thought  and  work  the  life  and  death  struggles  of  separate 
human  beings.  [19] 
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Do  not  philosophic  doctors  tell  us  that  we  are  unable  to  discern  so 
much  as  a  tree,  except  by  an  unconscious  cunning,  which  combines  many 
past  and  separate  sensations;  that  no  one  sense  is  independent  of  an- 
other, so  that  in  the  dark  we  can  hardly  taste  a  fricasee,  or  tell  whether 
our  pipe  is  alight  or  not,  and  the  most  intelligent  boy,  if  accommodated 
with  claws  or  hoofs  instead  of  fingers,  would  be  likely  to  remain  on  the 
lowest  form?  If  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  our  discernment  of 
men's  motives  must  depend  on  the  completeness  of  the  elements  we  can 
bring  from  our  own  susceptibility  and  our  own  experience.  See  to  it, 
friend,  before  you  pronounce  a  too  hasty  judgment,  that  your  own 
moral  sensibilities  are  not  of  a  hoofed  or  clawed  character.  The  keenest 
eye  will  not  serve,  unless  you  have  the  delicate  fingers,  with  their  subtle 
nerve-filaments,  which  elude  scientific  lenses,  and  lose  themselves  in 
the  invisible  world  of  human  sensations.  [20] 

It  was  probably  a  hard  saying  to  the  Pharisees,  that  "there  is  more 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance."  And  certain  ingenious 
philosophers  of  our  own  day  must  surely  take  offence  at  a  joy  so  en- 
tirely out  of  correspondence  with  arithmetical  proportion.  But  a  heart 
that  has  been  taught  by  its  own  sore  struggles  to  bleed  for  the  woes 
of  another — that  has  "learned  pity  through  suffering" — is  likely  to  find 
very  imperfect  satisfaction  in  the  "balance  of  happiness,"  "doctrine  of 
compensations,"  and  other  short  and  easy  methods  of  obtaining  thor- 
ough complacency  in  the  presence  of  pain:  and  for  such  a  heart  that 
saying  will  not  be  altogether  dark.  The  emotions,  I  have  observed,  are 
but  slightly  influenced  by  arithmetical  considerations :  the  mother,  when 
her  sweet  lisping  little  ones  have  all  been  taken  from  her  one  after  an- 
other, and  she  is  hanging  over  her  last  dead  babe,  finds  small  consola- 
tion in  the  fact  that  the  tiny  dimpled  corpse  is  but  one  of  a  necessary 
average,  and  that  a  thousand  other  babes  brought  into  the  world  at 
the  same  time  are  doing  well,  and  are  likely  to  live;  and  if  you  stood 
beside  that  mother — if  you  knew  her  pang  and  shared  it — it  is  probable 
you  would  be  equally  unable  to  see  a  ground  of  complacency  in 
statistics. 

Doubtless  a  complacency  resting  on  that  basis  is  highly  rational; 
but  emotion,  I  fear,  is  obstinately  irrational :  it  insists  on  caring  for  in- 
dividuals; it  absolutely  refuses  to  adopt  the  quantitative  view  of  hu- 
man anguish,  and  to  admit  that  thirteen  happy  lives  are  a  set-off  against 
twelve  miserable  lives,  which  leaves  a  clear  balance  on  the  side  of  satis- 
faction. This  is  the  inherent  imbecility  of  feeling,  and  one  must  be  a 
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great  philosopher  to  have  got  quite  clear  of  all  that,  and  to  have 
emerged  into  the  serene  air  of  pure  intellect,  in  which  it  is  evident  that 
individuals  really  exist  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  abstractions  may 
be  drawn  from  them— abstractions  that  may  rise  from  heaps  of  ruined 
lives  like  the  sweet  savor  of  a  sacrifice  in  the  nostrils  of  philosophers, 
and  of  a  philosophic  Deity.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  for  the  man 
who  knows  sympathy  because  he  has  known  sorrow,  that  old,  old  saying 
about  the  joy  of  angels  over  the  repentant  sinner  outweighing  their  joy 
over  the  ninety-nine  just,  has  a  meaning  which  does  not  jar  with  the 
language  of  his  own  heart.  It  only  tells  him,  that  for  angels  too  there 
is  a  transcendent  value  in  human  pain,  which  refuses  to  be  settled  by 
equations ;  that  the  eyes  of  angels  too  are  turned  away  from  the  serene 
happiness  of  the  righteous  to  bend  with  yearning  pity  on  the  poor  erring 
soul  wandering  in  the  desert  where  no  water  is ;  that  for  angels  too  the 
misery  of  one  casts  so  tremendous  a  shadow  as  to  eclipse  the  bliss  of 
ninety-nine.  [21] 

Don't  let  us  rejoice  in  punishment,  even  when  the  hand  of  God 
alone  inflicts  it.  The  best  of  us  are  but  poor  wretches  just  saved  from 
shipwreck:  can  we  feel  anything  but  awe  and  pity  when  we  see  a 
fellow  passenger  swallowed  by  the  waves?  [22] 

There  is  a  simple  gravestone  in  Milby  Churchyard,  telling  that  in  this 
spot  lie  the  remains  of  Edgar  Tryan,  for  two  years  officiating  curate  at 
the  Paddiford  Chapel-of-Ease,  in  this  parish.  It  is  a  meagre  memorial, 
and  tells  you  simply  that  the  man  who  lies  there  took  upon  him,  faith- 
fully or  unfaithfully,  the  office  of  guide  and  instructor  to  his  fellow- 
men. 

But  there  is  another  memorial  of  Edgar  Tryan,  which  bears  a  fuller 
record:  it  is  Janet  Dempster,  rescued  from  self-despair,  strengthened 
with  divine  hopes,  and  now  looking  back  on  years  of  purity  and  helpful 
labor.  The  man  who  has  left  such  a  memorial  behind  him  must  have 
been  one  whose  heart  beat  with  true  compassion,  and  whose  lips  were 
moved  by  fervent  faith.  [23] 

When  Death,  the  great  Reconciler,  has  come,  it  is  never  our  tender- 
ness that  we  repent  of,  but  our  severity.  [24] 

On  the  other  hand,  I  must  plead,  for  I  have  an  affectionate  partiality 
towards  the  rector's  memory,  that  he  was  not  vindictive — and  some 
philanthropists  have  been  so ;  that  he  was  not  intolerant — and  there  is 
a  rumor  that  some  theologians  have  not  been  altogether  free  from  the 
blemish;  that  although  he  would  probably  have  declined  to  give  his 
body  to  be  burned  in  any  public  cause,  and  was  far  from  bestowing  all 
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his  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  he  had  that  charity  which  has  sometimes 
been  lacking  to  very  illustrious  virtue — he  was  tender  to  other  men's 
failings,  and  unwilling  to  impute  evil.  He  was  one  of  those  men,  and  they 
are  not  the  commonest,  of  whom  we  can  know  the  best  only  by  follow- 
ing them  away  from  the  market-place,  the  platform,  and  the  pulpit, 
entering  with  them  into  their  own  homes,  hearing  the  voice  with  which 
they  speak  to  the  young  and  aged  about  their  own  hearthstone,  and 
witnessing  their  thoughtful  care  for  the  every-day  wants  of  every-day 
companions,  who  take  all  their  kindness  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  not 
as  a  subject  for  panegyric. 

Such  men,  happily,  have  lived  in  times  when  great  abuses  flourished, 
and  have  sometimes  even  been  the  living  representatives  of  the  abuses. 
That  is  a  thought  which  might  comfort  us  a  little  under  the  opposite 
fact — that  it  is  better  sometimes  not  to  follow  great  reformers  of 
abuses  beyond  the  threshold  of  their  homes.  [25] 

When  God  makes  His  presence  felt  through  us,  we  are  like  the  burn- 
ing bush :  Moses  never  took  any  heed  what  sort  of  bush  it  was — he  only 
saw  the  brightness  of  the  Lord.  [26] 

There's  nothing  but  what's  bearable  as  long  as  a  man  can  work ;  the 
nature  o'  things  doesn't  change,  though  it  seems  as  if  one's  own  life 
was  nothing  but  change.  The  square  o'  four  is  sixteen,  and  you  must 
lengthen  your  lever  in  proportion  to  your  weight,  is  as  true  when  a 
man's  miserable  as  when  he's  happy;  and  the  best  o'  working  is,  it 
gives  you  a  grip  hold  o'  things  outside  your  own  lot.  [27] 

Nature  has  her  language,  and  she  is  not  unveracious;  but  we  don't 
know  all  the  intricacies  of  her  syntax  just  yet,  and  in  a  hasty  reading 
we  may  happen  to  extract  the  very  opposite  of  her  real  meaning.  [28] 

It  is  our  habit  to  say  that  while  the  lower  nature  can  never  under- 
stand the  higher,  the  higher  nature  commands  a  complete  view  of  the 
lower.  But  I  think  the  higher  nature  has  to  learn  this  comprehension, 
as  we  learn  the  art  of  vision,  by  a  good  deal  of  hard  experience,  often 
with  bruises  and  gashes  incurred  in  taking  things  up  by-the  wrong  end, 
and  fancying  our  space  wider  than  it  is.  [29] 

Human  feeling  is  like  the  mighty  rivers  that  bless  the  earth ;  it  does 
not  wait  for  beauty — it  flows  with  resistless  force  and  brings  beauty 
with  it.  [30] 

All  honour  and  reverence  to  the  divine  beauty  of  form!  Let  us 
cultivate  it  to  the  utmost  in  men,  women  and  children — in  our  gardens 
and  in  our  houses.  But  let  us  love  that  other  beauty  too,  which  lies  in 
no  secret  of  proportion,  but  in  the  secret  of  deep  human  sympathy. 
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Paint  us  an  angel,  if  you  can,  with  a  floating  violet  robe,  and  a  face 
paled  by  the  celestial  light;  paint  us  yet  oftener  a  Madonna,  turning 
her  mild  face  upward,  and  opening  her  arms  to  welcome  the  divine 
glory ;  but  do  not  impose  on  us  any  aesthetic  rules  which  shall  banish 
from  the  region  of  Art  those  old  women  scraping  carrots  with  their 
work-worn  hands,  those  heavy  clowns  taking  holiday  in  a  dingy  pot- 
house—those rounded  backs  and  stupid  weather-beaten  faces  that  have 
bent  over  the  spade  and  done  the  rough  work  of  the  world— those  homes 
with  their  tin  pans,  their  brown  pitchers,  their  rough  curs,  and  their 
clusters  of  onions.  In  this  world  there  are  so  many  of  these  common, 
coarse  people,  who  have  no  picturesque  sentimental  wretchedness !  It  is  so 
needful  we  should  remember  their  existence,  else  we  may  happen  to 
leave  them  quite  out  of  our  religion  and  philosophy,  and  frame  lofty 
theories  which  only  fit  a  world  of  extremes.  Therefore  let  Art  always 
remind  us  of  them ;  therefore  let  us  always  have  men  ready  to  give  the 
loving  pains  of  a  life  to  the  faithful  representing  of  commonplace  things 
— men  who  see  beauty  in  these  commonplace  things,  and  delight  in 
showing  how  kindly  the  light  of  heaven  falls  on  them.  There  are  few 
prophets  in  the  world — few  sublimely  beautiful  women — few  heroes. 
I  can't  afford  to  give  all  my  love  and  reverence  to  such  rarities ;  I  want 
a  great  deal  of  those  feelings  for  my  every-day  fellow-men,  especially 
for  the  few  in  the  foreground  of  the  great  multitude,  whose  faces  I 
know,  whose  hands  I  touch,  for  whom  I  have  to  make  way  with  kindly 
courtesy.  Neither  are  picturesque  lazzaroni  or  romantic  criminals  half 
so  frequent  as  your  common  laborer,  who  gets  his  own  bread,  and  eats 
it  vulgarly  but  creditably  with  his  own  pocket-knife.  It  is  more  needful 
that  I  should  have  a  fibre  of  sympathy  connecting  me  with  that  vulgar 
citizen  who  weighs  out  my  sugar  in  a  vilely  assorted  cravat  and  waist- 
coat, than  with  the  handsomest  rascal  in  red  scarf  and  green  feathers ; 
more  needful  that  my  heart  should  swell  with  loving  admiration  at  some 
trait  of  gentle  goodness  in  the  faulty  people  who  sit  at  the  same  hearth 
with  me,  or  at  the  clergyman  of  my  own  parish,  who  is  perhaps  rather 
too  corpulent,  and  in  other  respects  is  not  an  Oberlin  or  a  Tillotson, 
than  at  the  deeds  of  heroes  whom  I  shall  never  know  except  by  hearsay, 
or  at  the  sublimest  abstract  of  all  clerical  graces  that  was  ever  con- 
ceived by  an  able  novelist.  [31] 

It's  well  we  should  feel  as  life's  a  reckoning  we  can't  make  twice 
over;  there's  no  real  making  amends  in  this  world,  any  more  nor  you 
can  mend  a  wrong  subtraction  by  doing  your  addition  right.  [32] 

If  it  be  true  that  Nature  at  certain  moments  seems  charged  with  a 
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presentiment  of  one  individual  lot,  must  it  not  also  be  true  that  she 
seems  unmindful,  unconscious  of  another?  For  there  is  no  hour  that 
has  not  its  births  of  gladness  and  despair,  no  morning  brightness  that 
does  not  bring  new  sickness  to  desolation  as  well  as  new  forces  to 
genius  and  love.  There  are  so  many  of  us,  and  our  lots  are  so  different : 
what  wonder  that  Nature's  mood  is  often  in  harsh  contrast  with  the 
great  crisis  of  our  lives?  We  are  children  of  a  large  family,  and  must 
learn,  as  such  children  do,  not  to  expect  that  our  hurts  will  be  made 
much  of — to  be  content  with  little  nurture  and  caressing,  and  help  each 
other  the  more.  [33] 

Our  deeds  determine  us,  as  much  as  we  determine  our  deeds;  and 
until  we  know  what  has  been  or  will  be  the  peculiar  combination  of 
outward  with  inward  facts,  which  constitute  a  man's  critical  actions, 
it  will  be  better  not  to  think  ourselves  wise  about  his  character.  There 
is  a  terrible  coercion  in  our  deeds  which  may  first  turn  the  honest  man 
into  a  deceiver,  and  then  reconcile  him  to  the  change ;  for  this  reason — 
that  the  second  wrong  presents  itself  to  him  in  the  guise  of  the  only 
practicable  right.  The  action  which  before  commission  has  been  seen 
with  that  blended  common  sense  and  fresh  untarnished  feeling  which 
is  the  healthy  eye  of  the  soul  is  looked  at  afterward  with  the  lens  of 
apologetic  ingenuity,  through  which  all  things  that  men  call  beautiful 
and  ugly  are  seen  to  be  made  up  of  textures  very  much  alike.  Europe 
adjusts  itself  to  a  fait  accompli,  and  so  does  an  individual  character — 
until  the  placid  adjustment  is  disturbed  by  a  convulsive  retribution. 

No  man  can  escape  this  vitiating  effect  of  an  offence  against  his  own 
sentiment  of  right.  [34] 

There  is  no  despair  so  absolute  as  that  which  comes  with  the  first 
moments  of  our  first  great  sorrow,  when  we  have  not  yet  known  what 
it  is  to  have  suffered  and  be  healed,  to  have  despaired  and  to  have 
recovered  hope.  [35] 

A  long,  lonely  journey,  with  sadness  in  the  heart;  away  from  the 
familiar  to  the  strange;  that  is  a  hard  and  dreary  thing  even  to  the 
rich,  the  strong,  the  instructed ;  a  hard  thing,  even  when  we  are  called 
by  duty,  not  urged  by  dread. 

The  beginning  of  hardship  is  like  the  first  taste  of  bitter  food — it 
seems  for  a  moment  unbearable:  yet,  if  there  is  nothing  else  to  satisfy 
our  hunger,  we  take  another  bite  and  go  on.  [36] 

Poor  wandering  Hetty,  with  the  rounded  childish  face,  and  the 
hard  unloving  despairing  soul  looking  out  of  it — with  the  narrow  heart 
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and  narrow  thoughts,  no  room  in  them  for  any  sorrows  but  her  own, 
and  tasting  that  sorrow  with  the  more  intense  bitterness!  My  heart 
bleeds  for  her  as  I  see  her  toiling  along  on  her  weary  feet,  or  seated  in 
a  cart  with  her  eyes  fixed  vacantly  on  the  road  before  her,  never  think- 
ing or  caring  whither  it  tends,  till  hunger  comes  and  makes  her  desire 
that  a  village  may  be  near. 

What  will  be  the  end?  the  end  of  her  objectless  wandering,  apart 
from  all  love,  caring  for  human  beings  only  through  her  pride,  clinging 
to  life  only  as  the  hunted  wounded  brute  clings  to  it. 

God  preserve  you  and  me  from  being  the  beginners  of  such 
misery.  [37] 

There  is  no  sort  of  wrong  deed  of  which  a  man  can  bear  the  punish- 
ment alone ;  you  can't  isolate  yourself,  and  say  that  the  evil  which  is  in 
you  shall  not  spread.  Men's  lives  are  as  thoroughly  blended  with  each 
other  as  the  air  they  breathe;  evil  spreads  as  necessarily  as  disease.  [38] 

Deep  unspeakable  suffering  may  well  be  called  a  baptism,  a  regenera- 
tion, the  initiation  into  a  new  state.  The  yearning  memories,  the  bitter 
regret,  the  agonized  sympathy,  the  struggling  appeals  to  the  Invisible 
Right — all  the  intense  emotions  which  had  filled  the  days  and  nights 
of  the  past  week,  and  were  compressing  themselves  again  like  an  eager 
crowd  into  the  hours  of  this  single  morning,  made  Adam  look  back  on  all 
the  previous  years  as  if  they  had  been  a  dim,  sleepy,  existence,  and  he 
had  only  now  awakened  to  full  consciousness.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if 
he  had  always  before  thought  it  a  light  thing  that  men  should  suffer ;  as 
if  all  that  he  had  himself  endured,  and  called  sorrow  before,  was  only 
a  moment's  stroke  that  had  never  left  a  bruise.  Doubtless  a  great  an- 
guish may  do  the  work  of  years,  and  we  may  come  out  from  that  baptism 
of  fire  with  a  soul  full  of  new  awe  and  new  pity.  [39] 

It  would  be  a  poor  result  of  all  our  anguish  and  our  wrestling,  if  we 
won  nothing  but  our  old  selves  at  the  end  of  it — if  we  could  return  to 
the  same  blind  loves,  the  same  self-confident  blame,  the  same  light 
thoughts  of  human  suffering,  the  same  frivolous  gossip  over  blighted 
human  lives,  the  same  feeble  sense  of  that  Unknown  towards  which 
we  have  sent  forth  irrepressible  cries  in  our  loneliness.  Let  us  be 
thankful  rather  that  our  sorrow  lives  in  us  as  an  indestructible  force, 
only  changing  its  form,  and  passing  from  pain  into  sympathy— the  one 
poor  word  which  includes  all  our  "best  insight  and  our  best  love.  [40] 

We  get  accustomed  to  mental  as  well  as  bodily  pain,  without,  for 
all  that,  losing  our  sensibility  to  it ;  it  becomes  a  habit  of  our  lives,  and 
we  cease  to  imagine  a  condition  of  perfect  ease  as  possible  for  us.  Desire 
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is  chastened  into  submission;  and  we  are  contented  with  our  day  when 
we  have  been  able  to  bear  our  grief  in  silence,  and  act  as  if  we  were 
not  suffering.  For  it  is  at  such  periods  that  the  sense  of  our  lives  having 
visible  and  invisible  relations  beyond  any  of  which  either  our  present 
or  prospective  self  is  the  centre,  grows  like  a  muscle  that  we  are 
obliged  to  lean  on  and  exert.  [41] 

Ingenious  philosophers  tell  you,  perhaps,  that  the  great  work  of  the 
steam-engine  is  to  create  leisure  for  mankind.  Do  not  believe  them ;  it 
only  creates  a  vacuum  for  eager  thought  to  rush  in.  [42] 

Evil's  evil,  and  sorrow's  sorrow,  and  you  can't  alter  its  nature  by 
wrapping  it  up  in  other  words.  Other  folks  were  not  created  for  my 
sake,  that  I  should  think  all  square  when  things  turn  out  well  for 
me. 

But  it  is  not  ignoble  to  feel  that  the  fuller  life  which  a  sad  experi- 
ence has  brought  us  is  worth  our  personal  share  of  pain ;  surely  it  is 
not  possible  to  feel  otherwise,  any  more  than  it  would  be  possible  for  a 
man  with  cataract  to  regret  the  painful  process  by  which  his  dim,  blurred 
sight  of  men  as  trees  walking  had  been  exchanged  for  clear  outline 
and  effulgent  day.  The  growth  of  higher  feeling  within  us  is  like  the 
growth  of  faculty,  bringing  with  it  a  sense  of  added  strength ;  we  can 
no  more  wish  to  return  to  a  narrower  sympathy,  than  a  painter  or  a 
musician  can  wish  to  return  to  his  cruder  manner,  or  a  philosopher  to  his 
less  complete  formula.  [43] 

What  greater  thing  is  there  for  two  human  souls,  than  to  feel  that 
they  are  joined  for  life — to  strengthen  each  other  in  all  labor,  to  rest 
on  each  other  in  all  sorrow,  to  minister  to  each  other  in  all  pain,  to  be 
one  with  each  other  in  silent  unspeakable  memories  at  the  moment  of 
the  last  parting?  [44] 

Family  likeness  has  often  a  deep  sadness  in  it.  Nature,  that  great 
tragic  dramatist,  knits  us  together  by  bone  and  muscle,  and  divides  us 
by  the  subtler  web  of  our  brains:  blends  yearning  and  repulsion,  and 
ties  us  by  our  heart-strings  to  the  beings  that  jar  us  at  every  movement. 
We  hear  a  voice  with  the  very  cadence  of  our  own  uttering  the  thoughts 
we  despise ;  we  see  eyes — ah !  so  like  our  mother's — averted  from  us  in 
cold  alienation;  and  our  last  darling  child  startles  us  with  the  air  and 
gestures  of  the  sister  we  parted  from  in  bitterness  long  years  ago.  The 
father  to  whom  we  owe  our  best  heritage — the  mechanical  instinct — the 
keen  sensibility  to  harmony,  the  unconscious  skill  of  the  modelling 
hand — galls  us,  and  puts  us  to  shame  by  his  daily  errors ;  the  long-lost 
mother,  whose  face  we  begin  to  see  in  the  glass  as  our  own  wrinkles 
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come,  once  fretted  our  young  souls  with  her  anxious  humours  and  mu- 
tational persistence.  [45] 

He  was  but  three-and-twenty,  and  had  only  just  learned  what  it  is 
to  love— to  love  with  that  adoration  which  a  young  man  gives  to  a 
young  woman  whom  he  feels  to  be  greater  and  better  than  himself.  Love 
of  this  sort  is  hardly  distinguishable  from  religious  feeling.  What  deep 
and  worthy  love  is  so?  whether  of  woman  or  child,  or  art  or  music. 
Our  caresses,  our  tender  words,  our  still  rapture,  under  the  influence  of 
autumn  sunsets,  or  pillared  vistas,  or  calm,  majestic  statues,  or 
Beethoven  symphonies,  all  bring  with  them  the  consciousness  that  they 
are  mere  waves  and  ripples  in  an  unfathomable  ocean  of  love  and  beauty ; 
our  emotion  in  its  keenest  moments  passes  from  expression  into  silence ; 
our  love  at  its  highest  flood  rushes  beyond  its  object,  and  loses  itself  in 
the  senses  of  divine  mystery.  And  this  blessed  gift  of  generating  love  has 
been  given  to  too  many  humble  craftsmen  since  the  world  began  for  us 
to  feel  any  surprise  that  it  should  have  existed  in  the  soul  of  a  Methodist 
carpenter  half  a  century  ago,  while  there  was  yet  a  lingering  after-glow 
from  the  time  when  Wesley  and  his  fellow-laborers  fed  on  the  hips  and 
haws  of  the  Cornwall  hedges,  after  exhausting  limbs  and  lungs  in  carry- 
ing a  divine  message  to  the  poor. 

That  after-glow  has  long  faded  away ;  and  the  picture  we  are  apt  to 
make  of  Methodism  in  our  imagination  is  not  an  amphitheatre  of  green 
hills,  or  the  deep  shade  of  broad-leaved  sycamores,  where  a  crowd  of 
rough  men  and  weary-hearted  women  drank  in  a  faith  which  was  a 
rudimentary  culture,  which  linked  their  thoughts  with  the  past,  lifted 
their  imagination  above  the  sordid  details  of  their  own  narrow  lives, 
and  suffused  their  souls  with  the  sense  of  a  pitying,  loving,  infinite  Pres- 
ence, sweet  as  summer  to  the  houseless  needy. 

I  cannot  pretend  that  Seth  and  Dinah  were  anything  else  than 
Methodists — not  indeed  of  the  modern  type  which  reads  quarterly  re- 
views and  attends  chapels  with  pillared  porticos;  but  of  a  very  old- 
fashioned  kind.  They  believed  in  present  miracles,  in  instantaneous  con- 
versions, in  revelations  by  dreams  and  visions;  they  drew  lots,  and 
sought  for  Divine  guidance  by  opening  the  Bible  at  hazard;  having  a 
literal  way  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures,  which  is  not  at  all  sanctioned 
by  approved  commentators;  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  represent 
their  diction  as  correct,  or  their  instruction  as  liberal.  Still — if  I  have 
read  religious  history  aright — faith,  hope,  and  charity  have  not  always 
been  found  in  a  direct  ratio  with  a  sensibility  to  the  three  concords; 
and  it  is  possible,  thank  Heaven !  to  have  very  erroneous  theories  and 
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very  sublime  feelings.  The  raw  bacon  which  clumsy  Molly  spares  from 
her  own  scanty  store,  that  she  may  carry  it  to  her  neighbor's  child  to 
"stop  the  fits,"  may  be  a  piteously  inefficacious  remedy ;  but  the  gener- 
ous stirring  of  neighborly  kindness  that  prompted  the  deed  has  a  benefi- 
cent radiation  that  is  not  lost.  [46] 

The  secret  of  our  emotions  never  lies  in  the  bare  object,  but  in  its 
subtle  relations  to  our  own  past ;  no  wonder  the  secret  escapes  the 
unsympathisirig  observer,  who  might  as  well  put  on  his  spectacles  to 
discern  odors.  [47] 

More  than  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago,  in  the  mid  spring-time 
of  1492,  we  are  sure  that  the  angel  of  the  dawn,  as  he  travelled  with 
broad,  slow  wing  from  the  Levant  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  from 
the  summits  of  the  Caucasus  across  all  the  snowy  Alpine  ridges  to  the 
dark  nakedness  of  the  Western  Isles,  saw  nearly  the  same  outline  of 
firm  land  and  unstable  sea — saw  the  same  great  mountain  shadows  on 
the  same  valleys  as  he  has  seen  today — saw  olive  mounts  and  pine 
forests,  and  the  broad  plains  green  with  young  corn  or  rain-freshened 
grass — saw  the  domes  and  spires  of  cities  rising  by  the  river-sides  or 
mingled  with  the  sedge-like  masts  on  the  many-curved  sea-coast,  in  the 
same  spot  where  they  rise  today.  And  as  the  faint  light  of  his  course 
pierced  into  the  dwellings  of  men,  it  fell,  as  now,  on  the  rosy  warmth  of 
nestling  children;  on  the  haggard  waking  of  sorrow  and  sickness;  on 
the  hasty  uprising  of  the  hard-handed  laborer ;  and  on  the  late  sleep  of 
the  night-student,  who  had  been  questioning  the  stars  or  the  sages,  or  his 
own  soul,  for  that  hidden  knowledge  which  would  break  through  the 
barrier  of  man's  brief  life,  and  show  its  dark  path,  that  seemed  to  bend 
no  whither,  to  be  an  arc  in  an  immeasurable  circle  of  light  and  glory.  [48] 


CHAPTER  IX 

Immanuel  Kant 


Immanuel  Kant  (1724-1804),  greatest  of  modern  philosophers,  will  be  seen  to 
take  a  large  place  in  the  thinking  of  the  compiler  of  this  anthology.  Born  into  a 
pietist  family,  he  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Konigsberg  in  his  native  city, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  unable  to  continue  for  a  degree  because  of  his  poverty. 
He  became  professor  of  Metaphysics,  formulated  a  system  of  philosophy  which 
goes  to  the  very  constitution  of  reason  itself  and  builds  on  it  to  the  heavens  whence 
comes  the  Kantian  "categorical  imperative"  of  the  moral  law,  and  in  his  latter  days 
regards  his  system  as  "fragmentary." 

For  eleven  years  Kant  did  no  writing  on  his  system  and  was  57  when  he  pub- 
lished his  greatest  and  most  fundamental  work,  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  His 
early  writings  had  been  on  speculative  physics.  In  this  volume  he  leads  by  a  dia- 
lectical process  to  the  soul,  the  world  and  the  reality  of  God  as  absolute  and 
infinite. 

In  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  all  morality  is  reduced  to  absolute  law  that 
is  a  "categorical  imperative,"  to  be  obeyed  regardless  of  condition  or  consequence. 
His  third  great  study  is  the  Critique  of  Judgment.  Kant's  ultimate  purpose  was  to 
reconcile  science  and  faith  in  God,  freedom  and  immortality.  With  him  religion 
and  ethics  are  substantially  identical,  as  he  finds  himself  profoundly  moved  by 
"the  starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral  law  within."  While  his  philosophy  is 
basic  to  Christian  theology,  Kant  has  no  place  for  Christ  except  as  a  human 
embodiment  of  his  ideal. 

He  was  regarded  by  the  government  as  rationalistic,  began  retirement  in  1792 
and  later  wrote  a  vigorous  protest  against  censorship  on  religious  matters.  After 
he  had  finished  his  system  of  philosophy  he  turned  to  the  study  of  its  application 
to  law,  morals,  theology  and  natural  science. 

While  deeply  grave  as  teacher  and  writer,  Kant  is  said  to  have  been  humorous 
and  popular  as  a  lecturer.  His  style  is  clear,  but  his  distinctions  are  obscure 
because  subtle.  Schiller  said  that  on  the  practical  part  of  Kant's  system  only  the 
philosophers  would  disagree.  Stripped  of  its  technical  form  it  secures  the  verdict 
of  reason  by  common  consent.  Even  the  ordinary  reader  can  sense  his  great 
objectives  and  the  power  of  his  dialectic. 


The  light  dove,  piercing  in  her  easy  flight  the  air  and  perceiving 
its  resistance,  imagines  that  flight  would  be  easier  still  in  empty 
space.  It  was  thus  that  Plato  left  the  world  of  sense,  as  opposing  so 
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many  hindrances  to  our  understanding,  and  ventured  beyond  on  the 
wings  of  his  ideas  into  the  empty  space  of  pure  understanding.  He  did 
not  perceive  that  he  was  making  no  progress  by  these  endeavours,  be- 
cause he  had  no  resistance  as  a  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  or  to  apply 
his  powers,  in  order  to  cause  the  understanding  to  advance.  It  is  indeed 
a  very  common  fate  of  human  reason  first  of  all  to  finish  its  speculative 
edifice  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  only  to  inquire  whether  the  founda- 
tion be  sure.  Then  all  sorts  of  excuses  are  made  in  order  to  assure  us  as 
to  its  solidity,  or  to  decline  altogether  such  a  late  and  dangerous  en- 
quiry. [1] 

There  is  in  human  nature  a  certain  disingenuousness  which,  how- 
ever, like  everything  that  springs  from  nature,  must  contain  a  useful 
germ,  namely  a  tendency  to  conceal  one's  own  true  sentiments,  and  to 
give  expression  to  adopted  opinions  which  are  supposed  to  be  good  and 
creditable.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  tendency  to  conceal  oneself  and 
to  assume  a  favourable  appearance  has  helped  towards  the  progress  of 
civilization,  nay,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  morality,  because  others,  who 
could  not  see  through  the  varnish  of  respectability,  honesty,  and  cor- 
rectness, were  led  to  improve  themselves  by  seeing  everywhere  these 
examples  of  goodness  which  they  believed  to  be  genuine.  This  tendency, 
however,  to  show  oneself  better  than  one  really  is,  and  to  utter  senti- 
ments which  one  does  not  really  share,  can  only  serve  provisionally  to 
rescue  men  from  a  rude  state,  and  to  teach  them  to  assume  at  least  the 
appearance  of  what  they  know  to  be  good.  Afterwards,  when  genuine 
principles  have  once  been  developed  and  become  part  of  our  nature, 
that  disingenuousness  must  be  gradually  conquered,  because  it  will 
otherwise  deprave  the  heart  and  not  allow  the  good  seeds  of  honest 
conviction  to  grow  up  among  the  tares  of  fair  appearances.  [2] 

I  am  sorry  to  observe  the  same  disingenuousness,  concealment,  and 
hypocrisy  even  in  the  utterances  of  speculative  thought,  though  there 
are  here  fewer  hindrances  in  uttering  our  convictions  openly  and  freely 
as  we  ought,  and  no  advantage  whatever  in  our  not  doing  so.  For  what 
can  be  more  mischievous  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  than  to 
communicate  even  our  thoughts  in  a  falsified  form,  to  conceal  doubts 
which  we  feel  in  our  own  assertions,  and  to  impart  an  appearance  of 
conclusiveness  to  arguments  which  we  know  ourselves  to  be  incon- 
clusive ?  So  long  as  those  tricks  arise  from  personal  vanity  only  (which 
is  commonly  the  case  with  speculative  arguments,  as  touching  no  par- 
ticular interests,  nor  easily  capable  of  apodictic  certainty)  they  are 
mostly  counteracted  by  the  vanity  of  others,  with  the  full  approval  of 
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the  public  at  large,  and  thus  the  result  is  generally  the  same  as  what 
would  or  might  have  been  obtained  sooner  by  means  of  pure  ingenuous- 
ness and  honesty.  But  where  the  public  has  once  persuaded  itself  that 
certain  subtle  speculators  aim  at  nothing  less  than  to  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  the  common  welfare  of  the  people,  it  is  supposed  to  be 
not  only  prudent,  but  even  advisable  and  honourable,  to  come  to  the 
succour  of  what  is  called  the  good  cause,  by  sophistries,  rather  than  to 
allow  to  our  supposed  antagonists  the  satisfaction  of  having  lowered 
our  tone  to  that  of  a  purely  practical  conviction,  and  having  forced 
us  to  confess  the  absence  of  all  speculative  and  apodictic  certainty.  I 
cannot  believe  this,  nor  can  I  admit  that  the  intention  of  serving  a  good 
cause  can  ever  be  combined  with  trickery,  misrepresentation,  and 
fraud.  That  in  weighing  the  arguments  of  a  speculative  discussion  we 
ought  to  be  honest,  seems  the  least  that  can  be  demanded ;  and  if  we 
could  at  least  depend  on  this  with  perfect  certainty,  the  conflict  of 
speculative  reason  with  regard  to  the  important  questions  of  God,  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  freedom,  would  long  ago  have  been  decided, 
or  would  soon  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Thus  it  often  happens  that  the 
purity  of  motives  and  sentiments  stands  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  cause,  and  that  its  supposed  assailants  are  more  honest  and 
more  straightforward  than  its  defenders.  [3] 

It  is  part  of  that  freedom  that  we  should  be  allowed  openly  to  state 
our  thoughts  and  our  doubts  which  we  cannot  solve  ourselves,  without 
running  the  risk  of  being  decried  on  that  account  as  turbulent  and 
dangerous  citizens.  This  follows  from  the  inherent  rights  of  reason, 
which  recognizes  no  other  judge  but  universal  human  reason  itself. 
Here  everybody  has  a  vote;  and,  as  all  improvements  of  which  our 
state  is  capable  must  spring  from  thence,  such  rights  are  sacred  and 
must  never  be  minished.  Nay,  it  would  really  be  foolish  to  proclaim 
certain  bold  assertions,  or  reckless  attacks  upon  assertions  which  enjoy 
the  approval  of  the  largest  and  best  portion  of  the  commonwealth,  as 
dangerous ;  for  that  would  be  to  impart  to  them  an  importance  which 
they  do  not  possess.  Whenever  I  hear  that  some  uncommon  genius  has 
demonstrated  away  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  the  hope  of  a  future 
life,  or  the  existence  of  God,  I  am  always  desirous  to  read  his  book,  for 
I  expect  that  his  talent  will  help  me  to  improve  my  own  insight  into 
these  problems.  [4] 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  conceived  in  the  world,  or  even  out  of  it, 
which  can  be  called  good  without  jqualification,  except  a  Good  Will. 
Intelligence,  wit,  judgment,  and  the  other  talents  of  the  mind,  however 
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they  may  be  named,  or  courage,  resolution,  perseverance,  as  qualities 
of  temperament,  are  undoubtedly  good  and  desirable  in  many  respects ; 
but  these  gifts  of  nature  may  also  become  extremely  bad  and  mis- 
chievous if  the  will  which  is  to  make  use  of  them,  and  which,  therefore, 
constitutes  what  is  called  character,  is  not  good.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  gifts  of  fortune.  Power,  riches,  honour,  even  health,  and  the  general 
well-being  and  contentment  with  one's  condition  which  is  called  happi- 
ness, inspire  pride,  and  often  presumption,  if  there  is  not  a  good  will 
to  correct  the  influence  of  these  on  the  mind,  and  with  this  also  to  rectify 
the  whole  principle  of  acting,  and  adapt  it  to  its  end.  The  sight  of  a 
being  who  is  not  adorned  with  a  single  feature  of  a  pure  and  good  will, 
enjoying  unbroken  prosperity,  can  never  give  pleasure  to  an  impartial 
rational  spectator.  Thus  a  good  will  appears  to  constitute  the  indis- 
pensable condition  even  of  being  worthy  of  happiness.  [5] 

There  are  even  some  qualities  which  are  of  service  to  this  good  will 
itself,  and  may  facilitate  its  action,  yet  which  have  no  intrinsic  un- 
conditional value,  but  always  presuppose  a  good  will,  and  this  qualifies 
the  esteem  that  we  justly  have  for  them,  and  does  not  permit  us  to 
regard  them  as  absolutely  good.  Moderation  in  the  affections  and  pas- 
sions, self-control  and  calm  deliberation  are  not  only  good  in  many 
respects,  but  even  seem  to  constitute  part  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the 
person;  but  they  are  far  from  deserving  to  be  called  good  without 
qualification,  although  they  have  been  so  unconditionally  praised  by  the 
ancients.  For  without  the  principles  of  a  good  will,  they  may  become  ex- 
tremely bad,  and  the  coolness  of  a  villain  not  only  makes  him  far  more 
dangerous,  but  also  directly  makes  him  more  abominable  in  our  eyes 
than  he  would  have  been  without  it.  [6] 

A  good  will  is  good  not  because  of  what  it  performs  or  effects,  not 
by  its  aptness  for  the  attainment  of  some  proposed  end,  but  simply  by 
virtue  of  the  volition,  that  is,  it  is  good  in  itself,  and  considered  by 
itself  is  to  be  esteemed  much  higher  than  all  that  can  be  brought  about 
by  it  in  favour  of  any  inclination,  nay,  even  of  the  sum  total  of  all 
inclinations.  Even  if  it  should  happen  that,  owing  to  special  disfavour 
of  fortune,  or  the  niggardly  provision  of  a  step-motherly  nature,  this  will 
should  wholly  lack  power  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  if  with  its  greatest 
efforts  it  should  yet  achieve  nothing,  and  there  should  remain  only  the 
good  will  (not,  to  be  sure,  a  mere  wish,  but  the  summoning  of  all 
means  in  our  power),  then,  like  a  jewel,  it  would  shine  by  its  own  light, 
as  a  thing  which  has  its  whole  value  in  itself.  Its  usefulness  or  fruit- 
fulness  can  neither  add  to  nor  take  away  anything  from  this  value.  It 
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would  be,  as  it  were,  only  the  setting  to  enable  us  to  handle  it  the  more 
conveniently  in  common  commerce,  or  to  attract  to  it  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  not  yet  connoisseurs,  but  not  to  recommend  it  to  true  con- 
noisseurs, or  to  determine  its  value.  [7] 

There  is,  however,  something  so  strange  in  this  idea  of  the  absolute 
value  of  the  mere  will,  in  which  no  account  is  taken  of  its  utility,  that 
notwithstanding  the  thorough  assent  of  even  common  reason  to  the 
idea,  yet  a  suspicion  must  arise  that  it  may  perhaps  really  be  the 
product  of  mere  high-flown  fancy,  and  that  we  may  have  misunderstood 
the  purpose  of  nature  in  assigning  reason  as  the  governor  of  our  will. 
Therefore  we  will  examine  this  idea  from  this  point  of  view.  [8] 

In  the  physical  constitution  of  an  organized  being,  that  is,  a  being 
adapted  suitably  to  the  purposes  of  life,  we  assume  it  as  a  fundamental 
principle  that  no  organ  for  any  purpose  will  be  found  but  what  is  also 
the  fittest  and  best  adapted  for  that  purpose.  Now  in  a  being  which 
has  reason  and  a  will,  if  the  proper  object  of  nature  were  its  conserva- 
tion, its  welfare,  in  a  word,  its  happiness,  then  nature  would  have  hit 
upon  a  very  bad  arrangement  in  selecting  the  reason  of  the  creature  to 
carry  out  this  purpose.  For  all  the  actions  which  the  creature  has  to 
perform  with  a  view  to  this  purpose,  and  the  whole  rule  of  its  conduct, 
would  be  far  more  surely  prescribed  to  it  by  instinct,  and  that  end 
would  have  been  attained  thereby  much  more  certainly  than  it  ever 
can  be  by  reason.  Should  reason  have  been  communicated  to  this 
favoured  creature  over  and  above,  it  must  only  have  served  it  to  con- 
template the  happy  constitution  of  its  nature,  to  admire  it,  to  con- 
gratulate itself  thereon,  and  to  feel  thankful  for  it  to  the  beneficent 
cause,  but  not  that  it  should  subject  its  desires  to  that  weak  and  de- 
lusive guidance,  and  meddle  bunglingly  with  the  purpose  of  nature. 
In  a  word,  nature  would  have  taken  care  that  reason  should  not  break 
forth  into  practical  exercise,  nor  have  the  presumption,  with  its  weak 
insight,  to  think  out  for  itself  the  plan  of  happiness,  and  of  the  means 
of  attaining  it.  Nature  would  not  only  have  taken  on  herself  the  choice 
of  the  ends,  but  also  of  the  means,  and  with  wise  foresight  would  have 
entrusted  both  to  instinct.  [9] 

And,  in  fact,  we  find  that  the  more  a  cultivated  reason  applies  itself 
with  deliberate  purpose  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  and  happiness,  so 
much  the  more  does  the  man  fail  of  true  satisfaction.  And  from  this 
circumstance  there  arises  in  many,  if  they  are  candid  enough  to  confess 
it,  a  certain  degree  of  misology,  that  is,  hatred  of  reason,  especially  in 
the  case  of  those  who  are  most  experienced  in  the  use  of  it,  because 
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after  calculating  all  the  advantages  they  derive,  I  do  not  say  from  the 
invention  of  all  the  arts  of  common  luxury,  but  even  from  the  sciences 
(which  seem  to  them  to  be  after  all  only  a  luxury  of  the  understanding), 
they  find  that  they  have,  in  fact,  only  brought  more  trouble  on  their 
shoulders,  rather  than  gained  in  happiness;  and  they  end  by  envying, 
rather  than  despising,  the  more  common  stamp  of  men  who  keep  closer 
to  the  guidance  of  mere  instinct,  and  do  not  allow  their  reason  much 
influence  on  their  conduct.  And  this  we  must  admit,  that  the  judgment 
of  those  who  would  very  much  lower  the  lofty  eulogies  of  the  advantages 
which  reason  gives  us  in  regard  to  the  happiness  and  satisfaction  of  life, 
or  who  would  even  reduce  them  below  zero,  is  by  no  means  morose  or 
ungrateful  to  the  goodness  with  which  the  world  is  governed,  but  that 
there  lies  at  the  root  of  these  judgments  the  idea  that  our  existence  has 
a  different  and  far  nobler  end,  for  which,  and  not  for  happiness,  reason 
is  properly  "intended,  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the 
supreme  condition  to  which  the  private  ends  of  man  must,  for  the  most 
part,  be  postponed.  [10] 

For  as  reason  is  not  competent  to  guide  the  will  with  certainty  in 
regard  to  its  objects  and  the  satisfaction  of  all  our  wants  (which  it  to 
some  extent  even  multiplies),  this  being  an  end  to  which  an  implanted 
instinct  would  have  led  with  much  greater  certainty ;  and  since,  never- 
theless, reason  is  imparted  to  us  as  a  practical  faculty,  i.e.  as  one  which 
is  to  have  influence  on  the  will,  therefore,  admitting  that  nature  gen- 
erally in  the  distribution  of  her  capacities  has  adapted  the  means  to  the 
end,  its  true  destination  must  be  to  produce  a  will,  not  merely  good  as 
a  means  to  something  else,  but  good  in  itself,  for  which  reason  was  ab- 
solutely necessary.  This  will  then,  though  not  indeed  the  sole  and  com- 
plete good,  must  be  the  supreme  good  and  the  condition  of  every  other, 
even  of  the  desire  of  happiness.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  wisdom  of  nature  in  the  fact  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  reason,  which  is  requisite  for  the  first  and  uncondi- 
tional purpose,  does  in  many  ways  interfere,  at  least  in  this  life,  with 
the  attainment  of  the  second,  which  is  always  conditional,  namely, 
happiness.  Nay,  it  may  even  reduce  it  to  nothing,  without  nature  thereby 
failing  of  her  purpose.  For  reason  recognizes  the  establishment  of  a 
good  will  as  its  highest  practical  destination,  and  in  attaining  this  pur- 
pose is  capable  only  of  a  satisfaction  of  its  own  proper  kind,  namely, 
that  from  the  attainment  of  an  end,  which  end  again  is  determined  by 
reason  only,  notwithstanding  that  this  may  involve  many  a  disappoint- 
ment to  the  ends  of  inclination.  [11] 
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We  have  then  to  develop  the  notion  of  a  will  which  deserves  to  be 
highly  esteemed  for  itself,  and  is  good  without  a  view  to  anything 
further,  a  notion  which  exists  already  in  the  sound  natural  understand- 
ing, requiring  rather  to  be  cleared  up  than  to  be  taught,  and  which  in 
estimating  the  value  of  our  actions  always  takes  the  first  place,  and 
constitutes  the  condition  of  all  the  rest.  In  order  to  do  this  we  will  take 
the  notion  of  duty,  which  includes  that  of  a  good  will,  although  im- 
plying certain  subjective  restrictions  and  hindrances.  These,  however, 
far  from  concealing  it,  or  rendering  it  unrecognisable,  rather  bring 
it  out  by  contrast,  and  make  it  shine  forth  so  much  the  brighter. 

[12] 

I  omit  here  all  actions  which  are  already  recognised  as  inconsistent 
with  duty,  although  they  may  be  useful  for  this  or  that  purpose,  for 
with  these  the  question  whether  they  are  done  from  duty  cannot  arise 
at  all,  since  they  even  conflict  with  it.  I  also  set  aside  those  actions 
which  really  conform  to  duty,  but  to  which  men  have  no  direct  inclina- 
tion, performing  them  because  they  are  impelled  thereto  by  some  other 
inclination.  For  in  this  case  we  can  readily  distinguish  whether  the 
action  which  agrees  with  duty  is  done  from  duty,  or  from  a  selfish  view. 
It  is  much  harder  to  make  this  distinction  when  the  action  accords  with 
duty,  and  the  subject  has  besides  a  direct  inclination  to  it.  For  example, 
it  is  always  a  matter  of  duty  that  a  dealer  should  not  overcharge  an 
inexperienced  purchaser,  and  wherever  there  is  much  commerce  the 
prudent  tradesman  does  not  overcharge,  but  keeps  a  fixed  price  for 
everyone,  so  that  a  child  buys  of  him  as  well  as  any  other.  Men  are 
thus  honestly  served ;  but  this  is  not  enough  to  make  us  believe  that  the 
tradesman  has  so  acted  from  duty  and  from  principles  of  honesty:  his 
own  advantage  required  it;  it  is  out  of  the  question  in  this  case  to 
suppose  that  he  might  besides  have  a  direct  inclination  in  favour  of 
the  buyers,  so  that,  as  it  were,  from  love  he  should  give  no  advantage 
to  one  over  another.  Accordingly,  the  action  was  done  neither  from  duty 
nor  from  direct  inclination,  but  merely  with  a  selfish  view.  [13] 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  duty  to  maintain  one's  life ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion, everyone  has  also  a  direct  inclination  to  do  so.  But  on  this  account 
the  often  anxious  care  which  most  men  take  for  it  has  no  intrinsic 
worth,  and  their  maxim  has  no  moral  import.  They  preserve  their  life 
as  duty  requires,  no  doubt,  but  not  because  duty  requires.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  adversity  and  hopeless  sorrow  have  completely  taken  away  the 
relish  for  life ;  if  the  unfortunate  one,  strong  in  mind,  indignant  at  his 
fate  rather  than  desponding  or  dejected,  wishes  for  death,  and  yet 
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preserves  his  life  without  loving  it — not  from  inclination  or  fear,  but 
from  duty — then  his  maxim  has  a  moral  worth.  [14] 

To  be  beneficent  when  we  can  is  a  duty ;  and  besides  this,  there  are 
many  minds  so  sympathetically  constituted  that,  without  any  other 
motive  of  vanity  or  self-interest,  they  find  a  pleasure  in  spreading  joy 
around  them,  and  can  take  delight  in  the  satisfaction  of  others  so  far  as 
it  is  their  own  work.  But  I  maintain  that  in  such  a  case  an  action  of  this 
kind,  however  proper,  however  amiable  it  may  be,  has  nevertheless  no 
true  moral  worth,  but  is  on  a  level  with  other  inclinations,  e.g.  the 
inclination  to  honour,  which,  if  it  is  happily  directed  to  that  which  is  in 
fact  of  public  utility  and  accordant  with  duty,  and  consequently 
honourable,  deserves  praise  and  encouragement,  but  not  esteem.  For  the 
maxim  lacks  the  moral  import,  namely,  that  such  actions  be  done  from 
duty,  not  from  inclination.  Put  the  case  that  the  mind  of  that  phi- 
lanthropist were  clouded  by  sorrows  of  his  own,  extinguishing  all  sympa- 
thy with  the  lot  of  others,  and  that  while  he  still  has  the  power  to  benefit 
others  in  distress,  he  is  not  touched  by  their  trouble  because  he  is  absorbed 
with  his  own ;  and  now  suppose  that  he  tears  himself  out  of  his  dead  in- 
sensibility, and  performs  the  action  without  any  inclination  to  it,  but 
simply  from  duty,  then  first  has  his  action  its  genuine  moral  worth. 
Further  still;  if  nature  has  put  little  sympathy  in  the  heart  of  this  or 
that  man ;  if  he,  supposed  to  be  an  upright  man,  is  by  temperament  cold 
and  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  others,  perhaps  because  in  respect 
of  his  own  he  is  provided  with  the  special  gift  of  patience  and  fortitude, 
and  supposes,  or  even  requires,  that  others  should  have  the  same — and 
such  a  man  would  certainly  not  be  the  meanest  product  of  nature — but 
if  nature  had  not  specially  framed  him  for  a  philanthropist,  would  he 
not  still  find  in  himself  a  source  from  whence  to  give  himself  a  far 
higher  worth  than  that  of  a  good-natured  temperament  could  be?  Un- 
questionably. It  is  just  in  this  that  the  moral  worth  of  the  character  is 
brought  out  which  is  incomparably  the  highest  of  all,  namely,  that  he 
is  beneficent,  not  from  inclination,  but  from  duty.  [IS] 

To  secure  one's  own  happiness  is  a  duty,  at  least  indirectly ;  for  dis- 
content with  one's  condition,  under  a  pressure  of  many  anxieties  and 
amidst  unsatisfied  wants,  might  easily  become  a  great  temptation  to 
transgression  of  duty.  But  here  again,  without  looking  to  duty,  all 
men  have  already  the  strongest  and  most  intimate  inclination  to  happi- 
ness, because  it  is  just  In  this  idea  that  all  inclinations  are  combined 
in  one  total.  But  the  precept  of  happiness  is  often  of  such  a  sort  that  it 
greatly  interferes  with  some  inclinations,  and  yet  a  man  cannot  form 
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any  definite  and  certain  conception  of  the  sum  of  satisfaction  of  all  of 
them  which  is  called  happiness.  It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
single  inclination,  definite  both  as  to  what  it  promises  and  as  to  the 
time  within  which  it  can  be  gratified,  is  often  able  to  overcome  such  a 
fluctuating  idea,  and  that  a  gouty  patient,  for  instance,  can  choose  to 
enjoy  what  he  likes,  and  to  suffer  what  he  may,  since,  according  to  his 
calculation,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  he  has  (only)  not  sacrificed  the 
enjoyment  of  the  present  moment  to  a  possibly  mistaken  expectation  of 
a  happiness  which  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  health.  But  even  in  this 
case,  if  the  general  idea  for  happiness  did  not  influence  his  will,  and 
supposing  that  in  his  particular  case  health  was  not  a  necessary  element 
in  this  calculation,  there  yet  remains  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  this 
law,  namely,  that  he  should  promote  his  happiness  not  from  inclination 
but  from  duty,  and  by  this  would  his  conduct  first  acquire  true  moral 
worth.  [16] 

It  is  in  this  manner,  undoubtedly,  that  we  are  to  understand  those 
passages  of  Scripture  also  in  which  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  neigh- 
bour, even  our  enemy.  For  love,  as  an  affection,  cannot  be  commanded, 
but  beneficence  for  duty's  sake  may ;  even  though  we  are  not  impelled 
to  it  by  any  inclination — nay,  are  even  repelled  by  a  natural  and  un- 
conquerable aversion.  This  is  practical  love,  and  not  pathological — a 
love  which  is  seated  in  the  will,  and  not  in  the  propensities  of  sense- 
in  principles  of  action  and  not  of  tender  sympathy ;  and  it  is  this  love 
alone  which  can  be  commanded.  [17] 

The  second  proposition  is:  That  an  action  done  from  duty  derives 
its  moral  worth,  not  from  the  purpose  which  is  to  be  attained  by  it,  but 
from  the  maxim  by  which  it  is  determined,  and  therefore  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  realization  of  the  object  of  the  action,  but  merely  on  the 
principle  of  volition  by  which  the  action  has  taken  place,  without  re- 
gard to  any  object  of  desire.  It  is  clear  from  what  precedes  that  the  pur- 
poses which  we  may  have  in  view  in  our  actions,  or  their  effects  regarded 
as  ends  and  springs  of  the  will,  cannot  give  to  actions  any  unconditional 
or  moral  worth.  In  what,  then,  can  their  worth  lie,  if  it  is  not  to  consist 
in  the  will  and  in  reference  to  its  expected  effect  ?  It  cannot  lie  anywhere 
but  in  the  principle  of  the  will  without  regard  to  the  ends  which  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action.  For  the  will  stands  between  its  a  priori  principle, 
which  is  formal,  and  its  a  posteriori  spring,  which  is  material,  as  be- 
tween two  roads,  and  as  it  must  be  determined  by  something,  it  follows 
that  it  must  be  determined  by  the  formal  principle  of  volition  when  an 
action  is  done  from  duty,  in  which  case  every  material  principle  has  been 
withdrawn  from  it.  [18] 
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The  third  proposition,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  two  preceding, 
I  would  express  thus:  Duty  is  the  necessity  of  acting  from  respect  for 
the  law.  I  may  have  inclination  for  an  object  as  the  effect  of  my  proposed 
action,  but  I  cannot  have  respect  for  it,  just  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  an 
effect  and  not  an  energy  of  will.  Similarly,  I  cannot  have  respect  for 
inclination,  whether  my  own  or  another's;  I  can  at  most,  if  my  own, 
approve  it;  if  another's,  sometimes  even  love  it;  i.e.  look  on  it  as 
favourable  to  my  own  interest.  It  is  only  what  is  connected  with  my 
will  as  a  principle,  by  no  means  as  an  effect — what  does  not  subserve 
my  inclination,  but  overpowers  it,  or  at  least  in  case  of  choice  excludes 
it  from  its  calculation — hT  other  words,  simply  the  law  of  itself,  which 
can  be  an  object  of  respect,  and  hence  a  command.  Now  an  action  done 
from  duty  must  wholly  exclude  the  influence  of  inclination,  and  with  it 
every  object  of  the  will,  so  that  nothing  remains  which  can  determine 
the  will  except  objectively  the  law,  and  subjectively  pure  respect  for 
this  practical  law,  and  consequently  the  maxim  that  I  should  follow  this 
law  even  to  the  thwarting  of  all  my  inclinations.  [19] 

Thus  the  moral  worth  of  an  action  does  not  lie  in  the  effect  expected 
from  it,  nor  in  any  principle  of  action  which  requires  to  borrow  its 
motive  from  this  expected  effect.  For  all  these  effects — agreeableness 
of  one's  condition,  and  even  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  others — 
could  have  been  also  brought  about  by  other  causes,  so  that  for  this 
there  would  have  been  no  need  of  the  will  of  a  rational  being ;  whereas 
it  is  in  this  alone  that  the  supreme  and  unconditional  good  can  be 
found.  The  pre-eminent  good  which  we  call  moral  can  therefore  consist 
is  nothing  else  than  the  conception  of  law  in  itself,  which  certainly  is 
only  possible  in  a  rational  being,  in  so  far  as  this  conception,  and  not 
the  expected  effect,  determines  the  will.  This  is  a  good  which  is  already 
present  in  the  person  who  acts  accordingly,  and  we  have  not  to  wait 
for  it  to  appear  first  in  the  result.  [20] 

But  what  sort  of  law  can  that  be,  the  conception  of  which  must  de- 
termine the  will,  even  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  effect  expected 
from  it,  in  order  that  this  will  may  be  called  good  absolutely  and  with- 
out qualification?  As  I  have  deprived  the  will  of  every  impulse  which 
could  arise  to  it  from  obedience  to  any  law,  there  remains  nothing  but 
the  universal  conformity  of  its  actions  to  law  in  general,  which  alone  is 
to  serve  the  will  as  a  principle,  i.e.  I  am  never  to  act  otherwise  than  so 
that  I  could  also  will  that  my  maxim  should  become  a  universal  law. 
Here  now,  it  is  the  simple  conformity  to  law  in  general,  without  assum- 
ing any  particular  law  applicable  to  certain  actions,  that  serves  the  will 
as  its  principle,  and  must  so  serve  it,  if  duty  is  not  to  be  a  vain  delusion 
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„nd  a  chimerical  notion.  The  common  reason  of  men  in  its  practical 
judgments  perfectly  coincides  with  this,  and  always  has  in  view  the 
principle  here  suggested.  Let  the  question  be,  for  example :  May  I  when 
in  distress  make  a  promise  with  the  intention  not  to  keep  it?  I  readily 
distinguish  here  between  the  two  significations  which  the  question  may 
have:  Whether  it  is  prudent  or  whether  it  is  right,  to  make  a  false 
promise.  The  former  may  undoubtedly  often  be  the  case.  I  see  clearly 
indeed  that  it  is  not  enough  to  extricate  myself  from  a  present  difficulty 
by  means  of  this  subterfuge,  but  it  must  be  well  considered  whether 
there  may  not  hereafter  spring  from  this  lie  much  greater  inconvenience 
than  that  from  which  I  now  free  myself,  and  as,  with  all  my  supposed 
cunning,  the  consequences  cannot  be  so  easily  foreseen  but  that  credit 
once  lost  may  be  more  injurious  to  me  than  any  mischief  which  I  seek 
to  avoid  at  present,  it  should  be  considered  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  prudent  to  act  herein  according  to  a  universal  maxim,  and  to 
make  it  a  habit  to  promise  nothing  except  with  the  intention  of  keeping 
it.  But  it  is  soon  clear  to  me  that  such  a  maxim  will  still  only  be  based 
on  the  fear  of  consequences.  Now  it  is  a  wholly  different  thing  to  be 
truthful  from  duty,  and  to  be  so  from  apprehension  of  injurious  conse- 
quences. In  the  first  case,  the  very  notion  of  the  action  already  implies 
a  law  for  me ;  in  the  second  case,  I  must  first  look  about  elsewhere  to 
see  what  results  may  be  combined  with  it  which  would  affect  myself. 
For  to  deviate  from  the  principle  of  duty  is  beyond  all  doubt  wicked; 
but  to  be  unfaithful  to  my  maxim  of  prudence  may  often  be  very  ad- 
vantageous to  me,  although  to  abide  by  it  is  certainly  safer.  The  shortest 
way,  however,  and  an  unerring  one,  to  discover  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion whether  a  lying  promise  is  consistent  with  duty,  is  to  ask  myself, 
Should  I  be  content  that  my  maxim  (to  extricate  myself  from  difficulty 
by  a  false  promise)  should  hold  good  as  a  universal  law,  for  myself  as 
well  as  for  others?  and  should  I  be  able  to  say  to  myself,  "Every  one 
may  make  a  deceitful  promise  when  he  finds  himself  in  a  difficulty  from 
which  he  cannot  otherwise  extricate  himself"?  Then  I  presently  become 
aware  that  while  I  can  will  the  lie,  I  can  by  no  means  will  that  lying 
should  be  a  universal  law.  For  with  such  a  law  there  would  be  no 
promises  at  all,  since  it  would  be  in  vain  to  allege  my  intention  in 
regard  to  my  future  actions  to  those  who  would  not  believe  this  allega- 
tion, or  if  they  over-hastily  did  so,  would  pay  me  back  in  my  own  coin. 
Hence  my  maxim,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  made  a  universal  law,  would 
necessarily  destroy  itself.  [21] 

I  do  not,  therefore,  need  any  far-reaching  penetration  to  discern 
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what  I  have  to  do  in  order  that  my  will  may  be  morally  good.  Inex- 
perienced in  the  course  of  the  world,  incapable  of  being  prepared  for 
all  its  contingencies,  I  only  ask  myself:  Canst  thou  also  will  that  thy 
maxim  should  be  a  universal  law?  If  not,  then  it  must  be  rejected,  and 
that  not  because  of  a  disadvantage  accruing  from  it  to  myself  or  even 
to  others,  but  because  it  cannot  enter  as  a  principle  into  a  possible 
universal  legislation,  and  reason  extorts  from  me  immediate  respect  for 
such  legislation.  I  do  not  indeed  as  yet  discern  on  what  this  respect  is 
based  (this  the  philosopher  may  inquire),  but  at  least  I  understand  this, 
that  it  is  an  estimation  of  the  worth  which  far  outweighs  all  worth  of 
what  is  recommended  by  inclination,  and  that  the  necessity  of  acting 
from  pure  respect  for  the  practical  law  is  what  constitutes  duty,  to 
which  every  other  motive  must  give  place,  because  it  is  the  condition  of 
a  will  being  good  in  itself,  and  the  worth  of  such  a  will  is  above  every- 
thing. [22] 

Thus,  then,  without  quitting  the  moral  knowledge  of  common  hu- 
man reason,  we  have  arrived  at  its  principle.  And  although,  no  doubt, 
common  men  do  not  conceive  it  in  such  an  abstract  and  universal  form, 
yet  they  always  have  it  really  before  their  eyes,  and  use  it  as  the 
standard  of  their  decision.  Here  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how,  with  this 
compass  in  hand,  men  are  well  able  to  distinguish,  in  every  case  that 
occurs,  what  is  good,  what  bad,  conformably  to  duty  or  inconsistent 
with  it,  if,  without  in  the  least  teaching  them  anything  new,  we  only, 
like  Socrates,  direct  their  attention  to  the  principle  they  themselves 
employ;  and  that  therefore  we  do  not  need  science  and  philosophy  to 
know  what  we  should  do  to  be  honest  and  good,  yea,  even  wise  and 
virtuous.  Indeed  we  might  well  have  conjectured  beforehand  that  the 
knowledge  of  what  every  man  is  bound  to  do,  and  therefore  also  to  know, 
would  be  within  the  reach  of  every  man,  even  the  commonest.  Here  we 
cannot  forbear  admiration  when  we  see  how  great  an  advantage  the 
practical  judgment  has  over  the  theoretical  in  the  common  understand- 
ing of  men.  In  the  latter,  if  common  reason  ventures  to  depart  from  the 
laws  of  experience  and  from  the  perceptions  of  the  senses  it  falls  into 
mere  inconceivabilities  and  self-contradictions,  at  least  into  a  chaos  of 
uncertainty,  obscurity,  and  instability.  But  in  the  practical  sphere  it  is 
just  when  the  common  understanding  excludes  all  sensible  springs  from 
practical  laws  that  its  power  of  judgment  begins  to  show  itself  to  ad- 
vantage. It  then  becomes  even  subtle,  whether  it  be  that  it  chicanes  with 
its  own  conscience  or  with  other  claims  respecting  what  is  to  be  called 
right,  or  whether  it  desires  for  its  own  instruction  to  determine  honestly 
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the  worth  of  actions ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  it  may  even  have  as  good 
a  hope  of  hitting  the  mark  as  any  philosopher  whatever  can  promise 
himself.  Nay,  it  is  almost  more  sure  of  doing  so,  because  the  philosopher 
cannot  have  any  other  principle,  while  he  may  easily  perplex  his  judg- 
ment by  a  multitude  of  considerations  foreign  to  the  matter,  and  so 
turn  aside  from  the  right  way.  Would  -it  not  therefore  be  wiser  in  moral 
concerns  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  common  reason,  or  at  most 
only  to  call  in  philosophy  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  system  of 
morals  more  complete  and  intelligible,  and  its  rules  more  convenient 
for  use  (especially  for  disputation),  but  not  so  as  to  draw  off  the  com- 
mon understanding  from  its  happy  simplicity,  or  to  bring  it  by  means 
of  philosophy  into  a  new  path  of  inquiry  and  instruction?  [23] 

Innocence  is  indeed  a  glorious  thing,  only,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
very  sad  that  it  cannot  well  maintain  itself,  and  is  easily  seduced.  On 
this  account  even  wisdom — which  otherwise  consists  more  in  conduct 
than  in  knowledge — yet  has  need  of  science,  not  in  order  to  learn  from 
it,  but  to  secure  for  its  precepts  admission  and  permanence.  Against  all 
the  commands  of  duty  which  reason  represents  to  man  as  so  deserving 
of  respect,  he  feels  in  himself  a  powerful  counterpoise  in  his  wants  and 
inclinations,  the  entire  satisfaction  of  which  he  sums  up  under  the 
name  of  happiness.  Now  reason  issues  its  commands  unyieldingly,  with- 
out promising  anything  to  the  inclinations,  and,  as  it  were,  with  disre- 
gard and  contempt  for  these  claims,  which  are  so  impetuous,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  plausible,  and  which  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  sup- 
pressed by  any  command.  Hence  there  arises  a  natural  dialectic,  i.e. 
a  disposition,  to  argue  against  these  strict  laws  of  duty  and  to  question 
their  validity,  or  at  least  their  purity  and  strictness ;  and,  if  possible,  to 
make  them  more  accordant  with  our  wishes  and  inclinations,  that  is  to 
say,  to  corrupt  them  at  their  very  source,  and  entirely  to  destroy  their 
worth — a  thing  which  even  common  practical  reason  cannot  ultimately 
call  good.  [24] 

Thus  is  the  common  reason  of  man  compelled  to  go  out  of  its  sphere, 
and  to  take  a  step  into  the  field  of  a  practical  philosophy,  not  to  satisfy 
any  speculative  want  (which  never  occurs  to  it  as  long  as  it  is  content 
to  be  mere  sound  reason),  but  even  on  practical  grounds,  in  order  to 
attain  in  it  information  and  clear  instruction  respecting  the  source  of 
its  principle,  and  the  correct  determination  of  it  in  opposition  to  the 
maxims  which  are  based  on  wants  and  inclinations,  so  that  it  may 
escape  from  the  perplexity  of  opposite  claims,  and  not  run  the  risk  of 
losing  all  genuine  moral  principles  through  the  equivocation  into  which 
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it  easily  falls.  Thus,  when  practical  reason  cultivates  itself,  there  in- 
sensibly arises  in  it  a  dialectic  which  forces  it"  to  seek  aid  in  philosophy, 
just  as  happens  to  it  in  its  theoretic  use ;  and  in  this  case,  therefore,  as 
well  as  in  the  other,  it  will  find  rest  nowhere  but  in  a  thorough  critical 
examination  of  our  reason.  [25] 

Nor  could  anything  be  more  fatal  to  morality  than  that  we  should 
wish  to  derive  it  from  examples.  For  every  example  of  it  that  is  set 
before  me  must  be  first  itself  tested  by  principles  of  morality,  whether 
it  is  worthy  to  serve  as  an  original  example,  i.e.  as  a  pattern,  but  by  no 
means  can  it  authoritatively  furnish  the  conception  of  morality.  Even 
the  Holy  One  of  the  Gospels  must  first  be  compared  with  our  ideal  of 
moral  perfection  before  we  can  recognise  Him  as  such ;  and  so  He  says  of 
Himself,  "Why  call  ye  ME  (whom  you  see)  good;  none  is  good  (the 
model  of  good)  but  God  only  (whom  ye  do  not  see)  ?"  But  whence  have 
we  the  conception  of  God  as  the  supreme  good  ?  Simply  from  the  idea  of 
moral  perfection,  which  reason  frames  a.  priori,  and  connects  inseparably 
with  the  notion  of  a  free-will.  Imitation  finds  no  place  at  all  in  morality, 
and  examples  serve  only  for  encouragement,  i.e.  they  put  beyond  doubt 
the  feasibility  of  what  the  law  commands,  they  make  visible  that  which 
the  practical  rule  expresses  more  generally,  but  they  can  never  authorise 
us  to  set  aside  the  true  original  which  lies  in  reason,  and  to  guide  our- 
selves by  examples.  [26] 

The  imperative  of  duty  may  be  expressed  thus :  Act  as  if  the  maxim 
of  thy  action  were  to  become  by  thy  will  a  Universal  Law  of  Nature. 
[27] 

We  will  now  enumerate  a  few  duties,  adopting  the  usual  division  of 
them  into  duties  to  ourselves  and  to  others,  and  into  perfect  and  im- 
perfect duties. 

1.  A  man  reduced  to  despair  by  a  series  of  misfortunes  feels  wearied 
of  life,  but  is  still  so  far  in  possession  of  his  reason  that  he  can  ask  him- 
self whether  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  his  duty  to  himself  to  take  his 
own  life.  Now  he  inquires  whether  the  maxim  of  his  action  could  be- 
come a  universal  law  of  nature.  His  maxim  is:  From  self-love  I  adopt 
it  as  a  principle  to  shorten  my  life  when  its  longer  duration  is  likely  to 
bring  more  evil  than  satisfaction.  It  is  asked  then  simply  whether  this 
principle  founded  on  self-love  can  become  a  universal  law  of  nature. 
Now  we  see  at  once  that  a  system  of  nature  of  which  it  should  be  a  law 
to  destroy  life  by  means  of  the  very  feeling  whose  special  nature  it  is 
to  impel  to  the  improvement  of  life  would  contradict  itself,  and  there- 
fore could  not  exist  as  a  system  of  nature;  hence  that  maxim  cannot 
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possibly  exist  as  a  universal  law  of  nature,  and  consequently  would  be 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  supreme  principle  of  all  duty. 

2.  Another  finds  himself  forced  by  necessity  to  borrow  money.  He 
knows  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  repay  it,  but  sees  also  that  nothing 
will  be  lent  to  him,  unless  he  promises  stoutly  to  repay  it  in  a  definite 
time.  He  desires  to  make  this  promise,  but  he  has  still  so  much  conscience 
as  to  ask  himself :  Is  it  not  unlawful  and  inconsistent  with  duty  to  get 
out  of  a  difficulty  in  this  way?  Suppose,  however,  that  he  resolves  to 
do  so,  then  the  maxim  of  his  action  will  be  expressed  thus:  When  I 
think  myself  in  want  of  money,  I  will  borrow  money  and  promise  to  re- 
pay it,  although  I  know  that  I  never  can  do  so.  Now  this  principle  of 
self-love  or  of  one's  own  advantage  may  perhaps  be  consistent  with  my 
whole  future  welfare ;  but  the  question  now  is,  Is  it  right?  I  change  then 
the  suggestion  of  self-love  into  a  universal  law,  and  state  the  question 
thus :  How  would  it  be  if  my  maxim  were  a  universal  law  ?  Then  I  see 
at  once  that  it  could  never  hold  as  a  universal  law  of  nature,  but  would 
necessarily  contradict  itself.  For  supposing  it  to  be  a  universal  law  that 
everyone  when  he  thinks  himself  in  a  difficulty  should  be  able  to 
promise  whatever  he  pleases,  with  the  purpose  of  not  keeping  his 
promise,  the  promise  itself  would  become  impossible,  as  well  as  the  end 
that  one  might  have  in  view  in  it,  since  no  one  would  consider  that  any- 
thing was  promised  to  him,  but  would  ridicule  all  such  statements  as 
vain  pretences. 

3.  A  third  finds  in  himself  a  talent  which  with  the  help  of  some 
culture  might  make  him  a  useful  man  in  many  respects.  But  he  finds 
himself  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  prefers  to  indulge  in  pleasure 
rather  than  to  take  pains  in  enlarging  and  improving  his  happy  natural 
capacities.  He  asks,  however,  whether  his  maxim  of  neglect  of  his  natural 
gifts,  besides  agreeing  with  his  inclination  to  indulgence,  agrees  also 
with  what  is  called  duty.  He  sees  then  that  a  system  of  nature  could 
indeed  subsist  with  such  a  universal  law  although  men  . . .  should  let  their 
talents  rust,  and  resolve  to  devote  their  lives  merely  to  idleness,  amuse- 
ment, and  propagation  of  their  species — in  a  word,  to  enjoyment ;  but  he 
cannot  possibly  will  that  this  should  become  a  universal  law  of  nature, 
or  be  implanted  in  us  as  such  by  a  natural  instinct.  For,  as  a  rational 
being,  he  necessarily  wills  that  his  faculties  be  developed,  since  they 
serve  him,  and  have  been  given  him,  for  all  sorts  of  possible  purposes. 

4.  A  fourth,  who  is  in  prosperity,  while  he  sees  that  others  have  to 
contend  with  great  wretchedness  and  that  he  could  help  them,  thinks: 
What  concern  is  it  of  mine  ?  Let  everyone  be  as  happy  as  heaven  pleases, 
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or  as  he  can  make  himself ;  I  will  take  nothing  from  him  nor  even  envy 
him,  only  I  do  not  wish  to  contribute  anything  to  his  welfare  or  to  his 
assistance  in  distress !  Now  no  doubt  if  such  a  mode  of  thinking  were  a 
universal  law,  the  human  race  might  very  well  subsist,  and  doubtless 
even  better  than  in  a  state  in  which  everyone  talks  of  sympathy  and 
good-will,  or  even  takes  care  occasionally  to  put  it  into  practice,  but 
on  the  other  side,  also  cheats  when  he  can,  betrays  the  rights  of  men, 
or  otherwise  violates  them.  But  although  it  is  possible  that  a  universal 
law  of  nature  might  exist  in  accordance  with  that  maxim,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  will  that  such  a  principle  should  have  the  universal  validity  of 
a  law  of  nature.  For  a  will  which  resolved  this  would  contradict  itself, 
inasmuch  as  many  cases  might  occur  in  which  one  would  have  need  of 
the  love  and  sympathy  of  others,  and  in  which,  by  such  a  law  of  nature, 
sprung  from  his  own  will,  he  would  deprive  himself  of  all  hope  of  the 
aid  he  desires.  [28] 

Man  and  generally  any  rational  being  exists  as  an  end  in  himself, 
not  merely  as  a  means  to  be  arbitrarily  used  by  this  or  that  will,  but  in 
all  his  actions,  whether  they  concern  himself  or  other  rational  beings, 
must  be  always  regarded  at  the  same  time  as  an  end.  All  objects  of  the 
inclinations  have  only  a  conditional  worth,  for  if  the  inclinations  and 
the  wants  founded  on  them  did  not  exist,  then  their  object  would  be 
without  value.  But  the  inclinations  themselves  being  sources  of  want, 
are  so  far  from  having  an  absolute  worth  for  which  they  should  be 
desired,  that  on  the  contrary  it  must  be  the  universal  wish  of  every 
rational  being  to  be  wholly  free  from  them.  Thus  the  worth  of  any 
object  which  is  to  be  acquired  by  our  action  is  always  conditional. 
Beings  whose  existence  depends  not  on  our  will  but  on  nature's,  have 
nevertheless,  if  they  are  irrational  beings,  only  a  relative  value  as 
means,  and  are  therefore  called  things ;  rational  beings,  on  the  contrary, 
are  called  persons,  because  their  very  nature  points  them  out  as  ends  in 
themselves,  that  is  as  something  which  must  not  be  used  merely  as 
means,  and  so  far  therefore  restricts  freedom  of  action  (and  is  an  object 
of  respect).  [29] 

So  act  as  to  treat  humanity,  whether  in  thine  own  person  or  in  that 
of  any  other,  in  every  case  as  an  end  withal,  never  as  means  only.  [30] 

The  will  of  every  rational  being  is  a  universally  legislative  will.  [31] 

All  rational  beings  come  under  the  law  that  each  of  them  must  treat 
itself  and  all  others  never  merely  as  means,  but  in  every  case  at  the 
same  time  as  ends  in  themselves.  Hence  results  a  systematic  union  of 
rational  beings  by  common  objective  laws,  i.e.,  a  kingdom  which  may 
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be  called  a  kingdom  of  ends,  since  what  these  laws  have  in  view  is  just 
the  relation  of  these  beings  to  one  another  as  ends  and  means.  It  is  cer- 
tainly only  an  ideal.  [32] 

A  rational  being  belongs  as  a  member  to  the  kingdom  of  ends  when, 
although  giving  universal  laws  in  it,  he  is  also  himself  subject  to  these 
laws.  He  belongs  to  it  as  sovereign  when,  while  giving  laws,  he  is  not 
subject  to  the  will  of  any  other.  [33] 

A  rational  being  must  always  regard  himself  as  giving  laws  either 
as  member  or  as  sovereign  in  a  kingdom  of  ends  which  is  rendered 
possible  by  the  freedom  of  will.  He  cannot,  however,  maintain  the  latter 
position  merely  by  the  maxims  of  his  will,  but  only  in  case  he  is  a  com- 
pletely independent  being  without  wants  and  with  unrestricted  power 
adequate  to  his  will.  [34] 

Morality  consists  then  in  the  reference  of  all  action  to  the  legisla- 
tion which  alone  can  render  a  kingdom  of  ends  possible.  This  legislation 
must  be  capable  of  existing  in  every  rational  being,  and  of  emanating 
from  his  will,  so  that  the  principle  of  this  will  is,  never  to  act  on  any 
maxim  which  could  not  without  contradiction  be  also  a  universal  law, 
and  accordingly  always  so  to  act  that  the  will  could  at  the  same  time 
regard  itself  as  giving  in  its  maxims  universal  laws.  If  now  the  maxims 
of  rational  beings  are  not  by  their  own  nature  coincident  with  this  ob- 
jective principle,  then  the  necessity  of  acting  on  it  js  called  practical 
necessitation,  i.e.,  duty.  Duty  does  not  apply  to  the  sovereign  in  the 
kingdom  of  ends,  but  it  does  to  every  member  of  it  and  to  all  in  the 
same  degree.  [35] 

The  practical  necessity  of  acting  on  this  principle,  i.e.,  duty,  does  not 
rest  at  all  on  feelings,  impulses,  or  inclinations,  but  solely  on  the  rela- 
tion of  rational  beings  to  one  another,  a  relation  in  which  the  will  of 
a  rational, being  must  always  be  regarded  as  legislative,  since  otherwise 
it  could  not  be  conceived  as  an  end  in  itself.  Reason  then  refers  every 
maxim  of  the  will,  regarding  it  as  legislating  universally,  to  every  other 
will  and  also  to  every  action  towards  oneself;  and  this  not  on  account 
of  any  other  practical  motive  or  any  future  advantage,  but  from  the 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  a  rational  being,  obeying  no  law  but  that  which 
he  himself  also  gives.  [36] 

In  the  kingdom  of  ends  everything  has  either  Value  or  Dignity. 
Whatever  has  a  value  can  be  replaced  by  something  else  which  is 
equivalent ;  whatever,  on  the  other  hand,  is  above  value,  and  therefore 
admits  of  no  equivalent,  has  a  dignity.  [37] 

Whatever  has  reference  to  the  general  inclinations  and  wants  of 
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mankind  has  a  market  value;  whatever,  without  presupposing  a  want, 
corresponds  to  a  certain  taste,  that  is  to  a  satisfaction  in  the  mere  pur- 
poseless play  of  our  faculties,  has  a  fancy  value ;  but  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  condition  under  which  alone  anything  can  be  an  end  in 
itselt,  this  has  not  merely  a  relative  worth,  i.e.,  value,  but  an  intrinsic 
worth,  that  is  dignity.  [38] 

Now  morality  is  the  condition  under  which  alone  a  rational  being 
can  be  an  end  in  himself,  since  by  this  alone  it  is  possible  that  he 
should  be  a  legislating  member  in  the  kingdom  of  ends.  Thus  morality, 
and  humanity  as  capable  of  it,  is  that  which  alone  has  dignity.  Skill 
and  diligence  in  labour  have  a  market  value;  wit,  lively  imagination, 
and  humour,  have  fancy  value ;  on  the  other  hand,  fidelity  to  promises, 
benevolence  from  principle  (not  from  instinct),  have  an  intrinsic  worth. 
Neither  nature  nor  art  contains  anything  which  in  default  of  these  it 
could  put  in  their  place,  for  their  worth  consists  not  in  the  effects  which 
spring  from  them,  not  in  the  use  and  advantage  which  they  secure,  but 
in  the  disposition  of  mind,  that  is,  the  maxims  of  the  will  which  are 
ready  to  manifest  themselves  in  such  actions,  even  though  they  should 
not  have  the  desired  effect.  These  actions  also  need  no  recommendation 
from  any  subjective  taste  or  sentiment,  that  they  may  be  looked  on 
with  immediate  favour  and  satisfaction:  they  need  no  immediate  pro- 
pension  or  feeling  for  them;  they  exhibit  the  will  that  performs  them 
as  an  object  of  an  immediate  respect,  and  nothing  but  reason  is  required 
to  impose  them  on  the  will;  not  to  flatter  it  into  them,  which,  in  the 
case  of  duties,  would  be  a  contradiction.  This  estimation  therefore  shows 
that  the  worth  of  such  a  disposition  is  dignity,  and  places  it  infinitely 
above  all  value,  with  which  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  brought 
into  comparison  or  competition  without  as  it  were  violating  its 
sanctity.  [39] 

What  then  is  it  which  justifies  virtue  or  the  morally  good  disposition, 
in  making  such  lofty  claims?  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  privilege  it 
secures  to  the  rational  being  of  participating  in  the  giving  of  universal 
laws,  by  which  it  qualifies  him  to  be  a  member  of  a  possible  kingdom 
of  ends,  a  privilege  to  which  he  was  already  destined  by  his  own  nature 
as  being  an  end  in  himself,  and  on  that  account  legislating  in  the  king- 
dom of  ends;  free  as  regards  all  laws  of  physical  nature,  and  obeying 
those  only  which  he  himself  gives,  and  by  which  his  maxims  can  belong 
to  a  system  of  universal  law,  to  which  at  the  same  time  he  submits 
himself.  For  nothing  has  any  worth  except  what  the  law  assigns  it.  Now 
the  legislation  itself  which  assigns  the  worth  of  everything,  must  for 
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that  very  reason  possess  dignity,  that  is  an  unconditional  incomparable 
worth,  and  the  word  respect  alone  supplies  a  becoming  expression  for 
the  esteem  which  a  rational  being  must  have  for  it.  Autonomy  then  is 
the  basis  of  the  dignity  of  human  and  of  every  rational  nature.  [40] 

Fontenelle  says,  "I  bow  before  a  great  man,  but  my  mind  does  not 
bow."  I  would  add,  before  an  humble  plain  man,  in  whom  I  perceive 
uprightness  of  character  in  a  higher  degree  than  I  am  conscious  of  in 
myself,  my  mind  bows  whether  I  choose  it  or  not,  and  though  I  bear  my 
head  never  so  high  that  he  may  not  forget  my  superior  rank.  Why  is 
this  ?  Because  his  example  exhibits  to  me  a  law  that  humbles  my  self- 
conceit  when  I  compare  it  with  my  conduct:  a  law,  the  practicability 
of  obedience  to  which  I  see  proved  by  fact  before  my  eyes.  Now,  I  may 
even  be  conscious  of  a  like  degree  of  uprightness,  and  yet  the  respect 
remains.  For  since  in  man  all  good  is  defective,  the  law  made  visible  by 
an  example  still  humbles  my  pride,  my  standard  being  furnished  by  a 
man  whose  imperfections,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  known  to  me  as 
my  own  are,  and  who  therefore  appears  to  me  in  a  more  favourable  light. 
Respect  is  a  tribute  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  merit,  whether  we  will 
or  not ;  we  may  indeed  outwardly  withhold  it,  but  we  cannot  help  feeling 
it  inwardly.  [41] 

Respect  is  so  jar  from  being  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  we  only  re- 
luctantly give  way  to  it  as  regards  a  man.  We  try  to  find  out  something 
that  may  lighten  the  burden  of  it,  some  fault  to  compensate  us  for  the 
humiliation  which  such  an  example  causes.  Even  the  dead  are  not 
always  secure  from  this  criticism,  especially  if  their  example  appears 
inimitable.  Even  the  moral  law  itself  in  its  solemn  majesty  is  exposed 
to  this  endeavour  to  save  oneself  from  yielding  it  respect.  Can  it  be 
thought  that  it  is  for  any  other  reason  that  we  are  so  ready  to  reduce 
it  to  the  level  of  our  familiar  inclination,  or  that  it  is  for  any  other  reason 
that  we  all  take  such  trouble  to  make  it  out  to  be  the  chosen  precept  of 
our  own  interest  well  understood,  but  that  we  want  to  be  free  from  the 
deterrent  respect  which  shows  us  our  own  unworthiness  with  such 
severity?  Nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand,  so  little  is  there  pain  in  it 
that  if  once  one  has  laid  aside  self-conceit  and  allowed  practical  in- 
fluence to  that  respect,  he  can  never  be  satisfied  with  contemplating  the 
majesty  of  this  law,  and  the  soul  believes  itself  elevated  in  proportion 
as  it  sees  the  holy  law  elevated  above  it  and  its  frail  nature.  No  doubt 
great  talents  and  activity  proportioned  to  them  may  also  occasion 
respect  or  an  analogous  feeling.  It  is  very  proper  to  yield  it  to  them, 
and  then  it  appears  as  if  this  sentiment  were  the  same  thing  as  admira- 
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tion.  But  if  we  look  closer  we  shall  observe  that  it  is  always  uncertain 
how  much  of  the  ability  is  due  to  native  talent,  and  how  much  to 
diligence  in  cultivating  it.  Reason  represents  it  to  us  as  probably  the 
fruit  of  cultivation,  and  therefore  as  meritorious,  and  this  notably  re- 
duces our  self-conceit,  and  either  casts  a  reproach  on  us  or  urges  us  to 
follow  such  an  example  in  the  way  that  is  suitable  to  us.  This  respect 
then  which  we  show  to  such  a  person  (properly  speaking,  to  the  law  that 
his  example  exhibits)  is  not  mere  admiration ;  and  this  is  confirmed  also 
by  the  fact,  that  when  the  common  run  of  admirers  think  they  have 
learned  from  any  source  the  badness  of  such  a  man's  character  (for 
instance  Voltaire's)  they  give  up  all  respect  for  him;  whereas  the  true 
scholar  still  feels  it  at  least  with  regard  to  his  talents,  because  he  is 
himself  engaged  in  a  business  and  a  vocation  which  makes  imitation  of 
such  a  man  in  some  degree  a  law.  [42] 

There  is  something  so  singular  in  the  unbounded  esteem  for  the  pure 
moral  law,  apart  from  all  advantage,  as  it  is  presented  for  our  obedience 
by  practical  reason,  the  voice  of  which  makes  even  the  boldest  sinner 
tremble,  and  compels  him  to  hide  himself  from  it,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  if  we  find  this  influence  of  a  mere  intellectual  idea  on  the  feelings 
quite  incomprehensible  to  speculative  reason,  and  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  seeing  so  much  of  this  a  priori,  that  such  a  feeling  is  inseparably 
connected  with  the  conception  of  the  moral  law  in  every  finite  rational 
being.  [43] 

Duty!  Thou  sublime  and  mighty  name  that  dost  embrace  nothing 
charming  or  insinuating,  but  requirest  submission,  and  yet  seekest  not 
to  move  the  will  by  threatening  aught  that  would  arouse  natural  aversion 
or  terror,  but  merely  holdest  forth  a  law  which  of  itself  finds  entrance 
into  the  mind,  and  yet  gains  reluctant  reverence  (though  not  always 
obedience),  a  law  before  which  all  inclinations  are  dumb,  even  though 
they  secretly  counter-work  it;  what  origin  is  there  worthy  of  thee  and 
where  is  to  be  found  the  root  of  thy  noble  descent  which  proudly  rejects 
all  kindred  with  the  inclinations ;  a  root  to  be  derived  from  which  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  the  only  worth  which  men  can  give  them- 
selves? [44] 

It  can  be  nothing  less  than  a  power  which  elevates  man  above  him- 
self (as  a  part  of  the  world  of  sense),  a  power  which  connects  him  with 
an  order  of  things  that  only  the  understanding  can  conceive,  with  a 
world  which  at  the  same  time  commands  the  whole  sensible  world  and 
with  it  the  empirically  determinable  existence  of  man  in  time  as' well 
as  the  sum  total  of  all  ends  (which  totality  alone  suits  such  uncondi- 
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tional  practical  laws  as  the  moral).  This  power  is  nothing  but  person- 
ality, that  is,  freedom  and  independence  on  the  mechanism  of  nature, 
yet,  regarded  also  as  a  faculty  of  a  being  which  is  subject  to  special 
laws,  namely,  pure  practical  laws  given  by  its  own  reason ;  so  that  the 
person  as  belonging  to  the  sensible  world  is  subject  to  his  own  per- 
sonality as  belonging  to  the  intelligible  (supersensible)  world.  It  is  then 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  man,  as  belonging  to  both  worlds,  must 
regard  his  own  nature  in  reference  to  its  second  and  highest  character- 
istic only  with  reverence  and  its  laws  with  the  highest  respect.  [45] 
On  this  origin  are  founded  many  expressions  which  designate  the 
worth  of  objects  according  to  moral  ideas.  The  moral  law  is  holy  (in- 
violable). Man  is  indeed  unholy  enough,  but  he  must  regard  humanity 
in  his  own  person  as  holy.  In  all  creation  everything  one  chooses,  and 
over  which  one  has  any  power,  may  be  used  merely  as  means;  man 
alone,  and  with  him  every  rational  creature,  is  an  end  in  himself.  By 
virtue  of  the  autonomy  of  his  freedom  he  is  the  subject  of  the  moral 
law,  which  is  holy.  Just  for  this  reason  every  will,  even  every  person's 
own  individual  will,  in  relation  to  itself,  is  restricted  to  the  condition 
of  agreement  with  the  autonomy  of  the  rational  being,  that  is  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  to  be  subject  to  any  purpose  which  cannot  accord  with  a 
law  which  might  arise  from  the  will  of  the  passive  subject  himself ;  the 
latter  is,  therefore,  never  to  be  employed  merely  as  means,  but  as  itself 
also,  concurrently,  an  end.  We  justly  attribute  this  condition  even  to  the 
Divine  will,  with  regard  to  the  rational  beings  in  the  world,  which  are 
His  creatures,  since  it  rests  on  their  personality,  by  which  alone  they 
are  ends  in  themselves.  [46] 

This  respect-inspiring  idea  of  personality  which  sets  before  our  eyes 
the  sublimity  of  our  nature  (in  its  higher  aspect),  while  at  the  same 
time  it  shows  us  the  want  of  accord  of  our  conduct  with  it,  and  thereby 
strikes  down  self-conceit,  is  even  natural  to  the  commonest  reason,  and 
easily  observed.  Has  not  every  even  moderately  honourable  man  some- 
times found  that,  where  by  an  otherwise  inoffensive  lie  he  might  either 
have  withdrawn  himself  from  an  unpleasant  business,  or  even  have  pro- 
cured some  advantages  for  a  loved  and  well-deserving  friend,  he  has 
avoided  it  solely  lest  he  should  despise  himself  secretly  in  his  own 
eyes?  When  an  upright  man  is  in  the  greatest  distress,  which  he  might 
have  avoided  if  he  could  only  have  disregarded  duty,  is  he  not  sustained 
by  the  consciousness  that  he  has  maintained  humanity  in  its  proper 
dignity  in  his  own  person  and  honoured  it,  that  he  has  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  in  his  own  sight,  or  to  dread  the  inward  glance  of 
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self-examination?  This  consolation  is  not  happiness,  it  is  not  even  the 
smallest  part  of  it,  for  no  one  would  wish  to  have  occasion  for  it,  or 
would,  perhaps,  even  desire  a  life  in  such  circumstances.  But  he  lives, 
and  he  cannot  endure  that  he  should  be  in  his  own  eyes  unworthy  of 
life.  This  inward  peace  is  therefore  merely  negative  as  regards  what  can 
make  life  pleasant ;  it  is,  in  fact,  only  the  escaping  the  danger  of  sinking 
in  personal  worth,  after  everything  else  that  is  valuable  has  been  lost. 
It  is  the  effect  of  a  respect  for  something  quite  different  from  life,  some- 
thing in  comparison  and  contrast  with  which  life  with  all  its  enjoyment 
has  no  value.  He  still  lives  only  because  it  is  his  duty,  not  because  he 
finds  anything  pleasant  in  life.  [47] 

A  man  may  use  as  much  art  as  he  likes  in  order  to  paint  to  himself 
an  unlawful  act  that  he  remembers,  as  an  unintentional  error,  a  mere 
oversight,  such  as  one  can  never  altogether  avoid,  and  therefore  as 
something  in  which  he  was  carried  away  by  the  stream  of  physical  neces- 
sity, and  thus  to  make  himself  out  innocent,  yet  he  finds  that  the 
advocate  who  speaks  in  his  favour  can  by  no  means  silence  the  accuser 
within,  if  only  he  is  conscious  that  at  the  time  when  he  did  this  wrong 
he  was  in  his  senses,  that  is,  in  possession  of  his  freedom.  [48] 

But  if  it  is  asked,  when  then  is  really  pure  morality,  by  which  as  a 
touchstone  we  must  test  the  moral  significance  of  every  action,  then  I 
must  admit  that  it  is  only  philosophers  that  can  make  the  decision  of 
this  question  doubtful,  for  to  common  sense  it  has  been  decided  long 
ago,  not  indeed  by  abstract  general  formulae,  but  by  habitual  use,  like 
the  distinction  between  the  right  and  left  hand.  We  will  then  point  out 
the  criterion  of  pure  virtue  in  an  example  first,  and  imagining  that  it  is  set 
before  a  boy  of,  say  ten  years  old,  for  his  judgment,  we  will  see  whether 
he  would  necessarily  judge  so  of  himself  without  being  guided  by  his 
teacher.  Tell  him  the  history  of  an  honest  man  whom  men  want  to 
persuade  to  join  the  calumniators  of  an  innocent  and  powerless  person 
(say  Anne  Boleyn,  accused  by  Henry  VIII.  of  England).  He  is  offered 
advantages,  great  gifts,  or  high  rank;  he  rejects  them.  This  will  excite 
mere  approbation  and  applause  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Now  begins 
the  threatening  of  loss.  Amongst  these  traducers  are  his  best  friends 
who  now  renounce  his  friendship;  near  kinsfolk,  who  threaten  to  dis- 
inherit him  (he  being  without  fortune) ;  powerful  persons,  who  can 
persecute  and  harass  him  in  all  places  and  circumstances;  a  prince  who 
threatens  him  with  loss  of  freedom,  yea,  loss  of  life.  Then  to  fill  the 
measure  of  suffering,  and  that  he  may  feel  the  pain  that  only  the  morally 
good  heart  can  feel  very  deeply,  let  us  conceive  his  family  threatened 
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with  extreme  distress  and  want,  entreating  him  to  yield ;  conceive  him- 
self, though  upright,  yet  with  feelings  not  hard  or  insensible  either  to 
compassion  or  to  his  own  distress ;  conceive  him,  I  say,  at  the  moment 
when  he  wishes  that  he  had  never  lived  to  see  the  day  that  exposed 
him  to  such  unutterable  anguish,  yet  remaining  true  to  his  uprightness 
of  purpose,  without  wavering  or  even  doubting ;  then  will  my  youthful 
hearer  be  raised  gradually  from  mere  approval  to  admiration,  from  that 
to  amazement,  and  finally  to  the  greatest  veneration,  and  a  lively  wish 
that  he  himself  could  be  such  a  man  (though  certainly  not  in  such  cir- 
cumstances). Yet  virtue  is  here  worth  so  much  only  because  it  costs  so 
much,  not  because  it  brings  any  profit.  All  the  admiration,  and  even 
the  endeavour  to  resemble  this  character,  rest  wholly  on  the  purity  of 
the  moral  principle,  which  can  only  be  strikingly  shown  by  removing 
from  the  springs  of  action  everything  that  men  may  regard  as  part  of 
happiness.  Morality  then  must  have  the  more  power  over  the  human 
heart  the  more  purely  it  is  exhibited.  Whence  it  follows  that  if  the  law 
of  morality  and  the  image  of  holiness  and  virtue  are  to  exercise  any  in- 
fluence at  all  on  our  souls,  they  can  do  so  only  so  far  as  they  are  laid 
to  heart  in  their  purity  as  motives,  unmixed  with  any  view  to  prosperity, 
for  it  is  in  suffering  that  they  display  themselves  most  nobly.  .  .  .  Every 
admixture  of  motives  taken  from  our  own  happiness  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  influence  of  the  moral  law  on  the  heart.  I  affirm  further,  that  even 
in  that  admired  action,  if  the  motive  from  which  it  was  done  was  a  high 
regard  for  duty,  then  it  is  just  this  respect  for  the  law  that  has  the 
greatest  influence  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  not  any  pretension  to  a 
supposed  inward  greatness  of  mind  or  noble  meritorious  sentiments ;  con- 
sequently duty,  not  merit,  must  have  not  only  the  most  definite,  but, 
when  it  is  represented  in  the  true  light  of  its  inviolability,  the  most 
penetrating  influence  on  the  mind.  [49] 

Two  things  fill  the  mind  with  ever  new  and  increasing  admiration 
and  awe,  the  oftener  and  the  more  steadily  we  reflect  on  them:  the 
starry  heavens  above  and  the  moral  law  within.  I  have  not  to  search  for 
them  and  conjecture  them  as  though  they  were  veiled  in  darkness  or 
were  in  the  transcendent  region  beyond  my  horizon ;  I  see  them  before 
me  and  connect  them  directly  with  the  consciousness  of  my  existence. 
The  former  begins  from  the  place  I  occupy  in  the  external  world  of 
sense,  and  enlarges  my  connexion  therein  to  an  unbounded  extent  with 
worlds  upon  worlds  and  systems  of  systems,  and  moreover  into  limitless 
times  of  their  perodic  motion,  its  beginning  and  continuance.  The  sec- 
ond begins  from  my  invisible  self,  my  personality,  and  exhibits  me  in 
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a  world  which  has  true  infinity,  but  which  is  traceable  only  by  the  un- 
derstanding, and  with  which  I  discern  that  I  am  not  in  a  merely  con- 
tingent but  in  a  universal  and  necessary  connexion,  as  I  am  also  thereby 
with  all  those  visible  worlds.  The  former  view  of  a  countless  multitude 
of  worlds  annihilates,  as  it  were,  my  importance  as  an  animal  creature, 
which  after  it  has  been  for  a  short  time  provided  with  vital  power, 
one  knows  not  how,  must  again  give  back  the  matter  of  which  it  was 
formed  to  the  planet  it  inhabits  (a  mere  speck  in  the  universe).  The 
second,  on  the  contrary,  infinitely  elevates  my  worth  as  an  intelligence 
by  my  personality,  in  which  the,  moral  law  reveals  to  me  a  life  inde- 
pendent on  animality  and  even  on  the  whole  sensible  world— at  least  so 
far  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  destination  assigned  to  my  existence 
by  this  law,  a  destination  not  restricted  to  conditions  and  limits  of  this 
life,  but  reaching  into  the  infinite.  [50] 


CHAPTER  X 

Thomas  ct  Kempis 


Thomas  a  Kempis  (1380-1471),  medieval  ecclesiastic,  scholar  and  writer, 
named  for  his  birthplace  Kempen  in  the  Lower  Rhine  District,  entered  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Agnes  in  Zwolle,  the  Netherlands,  at  19  and  lived  there  in  seclusion 
from  the  world  until  his  death.  His  thought  and  life  were  devoted  to  a  mystical 
piety  which  has  reached  the  souls  of  multitudes  of  men  and  women  of  many 
faiths.  He  wrote  sermons,  biographies,  books  of  devotion,  hymns  and  books  for 
youth. 

The  Imitation  of  Christ  is  said  to  have  had  a  circulation,  in  nearly  all 
languages,  only  less  than  that  of  the  Bible.  While  his  authorship  has  been  hotly 
disputed  by  ecclesiastics,  that  has  been  of  little  concern  to  ordinary  men  and 
women,  even  though  its  asceticism  is  far  beyond  their  human  attainment.  It  is 
based  on  what  is  known  as  "the  real  presence"  of  Christ  to  the  soul.  While  every 
phase  of  human  life  and  experience  is  touched  upon  and  self-sacrifice  for  others 
is  called  for,  the  main  tenor  is  in  such  lines  as  these:  "all  men  desire  knowledge," 
but  "he  is  very  unwise  who  minds  other  things  more  than  those  that  tend  to  his 
salvation."  This  work  is  largely  a  mosaic  from  the  Scriptures  and  the  Church 
Fathers,  its  originality  being  in  the  skill  by  which  the  sources  are  woven  into  their 
mutual  relations. 


Happy  is  he  whom  truth  by  itself  doth  teach,  not  by  figures  and 
words  that  pass  away,  but  as  it  is  itself. 

Our  own  opinion  and  our  own  sense  do  often  deceive  us,  and  they 
discern  but  little. 

What  availeth  it  to  cavil  and  dispute  much  about  dark  and  hidden 
things,  for  ignorance  of  which  we  shall  not  be  reproved  at  the  day  of 
judgment  ? 

It  is  a  great  folly  to  neglect  the  things  that  are  profitable  and  neces- 
sary, and  to  choose  to  dwell  upon  that  which  is  curious  and  hurtful.  We 
have  eyes  and  see  not. 

And  what  have  we  to  do  with  genera  and  species  ?  He  to  whom  the 
Eternal  Word  speaketh,  is  delivered  from  many  an  opinion. 

From  one  Word  are  all  things,  and  all  things  utter  one  Word ;  and 
this  is  the  Beginning,  which  also  speaketh  unto  us. 
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No  man  without  that  Word  understandeth  or  judgeth  rightly. 

He  to  whom  all  things  are  one,  he  who  reduceth  all  things  to  one, 
and  seeth  all  things  in  one;  may  enjoy  a  quiet  mind,  and  remain  at 
peace  in  God. 

O  God,  who  art  the  truth,  make  me  one  with  Thee  in  everlasting 
love. 

It  wearieth  me  often  to  read  and  hear  many  things :  In  Thee  is  all 
that  I  would  have  and  can  desire. 

Let  all  doctors  hold  their  peace;  let  all  creatures  be  silent  in  Thy 
sight ;  speak  Thou  alone  unto  me. 

The  more  a  man  is  at  one  within  himself,  and  becometh  of  single 
heart,  so  much  the  more  and  higher  things  doth  he  understand  without 
labor ;  for  that  he  receiveth  the  light  of  wisdom  from  above.  [  1  ] 

Truly,  at  the  day  of  judgment  we  shall  not  be  examined  as  to  what 
we  have  read,  but  as  to  what  we  have  done ;  not  as  to  how  well  we  have 
spoken,  but  as  to  how  religiously  we  have  lived. 

Tell  me,  where  are  all  those  Doctors  and  Masters,  with  whom  thou 
wast  well  acquainted,  whilst  they  lived  and  flourished  in  learning? 

Others  occupy  their  places  and  perhaps  do  scarce  ever  think  of  those 
who  went  before  them.  In  their  lifetime  they  seemed  something,  but 
now  they  are  not  spoken  of. 

O,  how  quickly  doth  the  glory  of  the  world  pass  away !  Would  that 
their  life  had  been  answerable  to  their  learning!  then  had  their  study 
and  reading  been  to  good  purpose. 

How  many  perish  by  reason  of  vain  learning  of  this  world,  who  take 
little  care  of  the  serving  of  God. 

And  because  they  rather  choose  to  be  great  than  humble,  therefore 
they  become  vain  in  their  imaginations. 

He  is  truly  great  who  hath  great  love.  [2] 

Without  charity  the  outward  work  profiteth  nothing;  but  whatso- 
ever is  done  of  charity,  be  it  never  so  little  and  contemptible  in  the 
sight  of  the  world,  it  becomes  wholly  fruitful. 

For  God  weigheth  more  with  how  much  love  a  man  worketh,  than 
how  much  he  doeth.  He  doeth  much  that  loveth  much. 

He  doeth  much  that  doeth  a  thing  well.  He  doeth  well  that  rather 
serve th  the  common  weal,  than  his  own  will. 

Often  times  a  work  seemeth  to  be  of  charity,  and  it  is  rather  a 
work  of  flesh ;  because  natural  inclination,  self-will,  hope  of  reward, 
and  desire  of  our  interest  are  motives  seldom  absent. 

He  that  hath  true  and  perfect  charity,  seeketh  himself  in  nothing: 
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but  only   desireth   in   all   things   that   the   glory   of   God   should   be 

exalted. 

He  also  envieth  none,  because  he  seeketh  no  private  good ;  neither 
doth  he  will  to  rejoice  in  himself,  but  wisheth  above  all  things  to  be 
made  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  God. 

He  attributeth  nothing  that  is  good  to  any  man,  but  wholly  referreth 
it  unto  God,  from  whom  all  things  proceed;  in  whom  finally  all  the 
Saints  do  rest  as  in  their  highest  fruition. 

If  a  man  had  but  one  spark  of  charity,  he  would  certainly  discern 
that  all  earthly  things  are  full  of  vanity.  [3] 

Rightly  there  ought  to  be  much  more  within,  than  is  perceived  with- 
out. For  God  beholdeth  us ;  whom  we  are  bound  most  highly  to  reverence 
wheresoever  we  are,  and  to  walk  in  purity  like  angels  in  His  sight. 

Daily  ought  we  to  renew  our  purposes  and  to  stir  up  ourselves  to 
great  fervor  as  though  this  were  the  first  day  of  our  conversion;  and 
to  say, 

"Help  me,  my  God!  in  this  my  good  purpose,  and  in  Thy  holy 
service;  and  grant  that  I  may  now  this  day  begin  perfectly;  for  that 
which  I  have  done  hitherto  is  as  nothing." 

According  to  our  purpose  shall  be  the  success  of  our  spiritual  profit- 
ing ;  and  much  diligence  is  necessary  to  him  that  will  profit  much. 

And  if  he  that  firmly  purposeth  often  faileth,  what  shall  he  do  that 
seldom  or  but  weakly  proposeth  any  thing? 

Yet  in  various  ways  it  happens  that  we  forsake  our  purpose,  and  a 
slight  omission  of  our  spiritual  exercises  is  not  without  loss  to  our  souls. 

The  purpose  of  just  men  depends  not  upon  their  own  wisdom,  but 
upon  God's  grace;  on  whom  they  always  rely  for  whatsoever  they  take 
in  hand. 

For  man  proposes,  but  God  disposes ;  neither  is  the  way  of  man  in 
himself.  [4] 

He  rideth  easily  enough  whom  the  grace  of  God  carrieth. 

And  what  marvel  if  he  feel  not  his  burden,  who  is  borne  up  by  the 
Almighty,  and  led  by  the  Sovereign  Guide?  [5] 

I  will  hearken  what  the  Lord  God  will  speak  in  me. 

Blessed  is  the  soul  which  heareth  the  Lord  speaking  within  her,  and 
receiveth  from  His  mouth  the  word  of  consolation. 

Blessed  are  the  ears  that  gladly  receive  the  pulses  of  the  Divine 
whisper,  and  give  no  heed  to  the  many  whisperings  of  this  world. 

Blessed  indeed  are  those  ears  which  listen  not  after  the  voice 
which  is  sounding  without,  but  for  the  Truth  teaching  within. 
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Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  are  shut  to  outward  things,  but  intent  on 
things  within. 

Blessed  are  they  that  enter  far  into  inward  things,  and  endeavor 
to  prepare  themselves,  more  and  more,  by  daily  exercise,  for  the  receiv- 
ing of  heavenly  secrets. 

Blessed  are  they  who  are  glad  to  have  time  to  spare  for  God,  and 
who  shake  off  all  worldly  hindrances. 

Consider  these  things,  O  my  soul,  and  shut  up  the  door  of  thy 
sensual  desires,  that  thou  mayest  hear  what  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
speak  in  thee. 

Thus  saith  thy  Beloved,  I  am  thy  Salvation,  thy  Peace,  and  thy 
Life :  keep  thyself  with  me,  and  thou  shalt  find  peace. 

Let  go  all  transitory  things,  and  seek  those  that  be  everlasting. 

What  are  all  temporal  things,  but  snares  ?  and  what  can  all  creatures 
avail  thee,  if  thou  be  forsaken  by  the  Creator  ? 

Bid  farewell  therefore  to  all  things  else,  and  labor  to  please  thy 
Creator,  and  to  be  faithful  unto  Him,  that  so  thou  mayest  be  able  to 
attain  unto  true  blessedness.  [6] 

Speak,  Lord,  for  Thy  servant  heareth. 

I  am  Thy  servant,  grant  me  understanding,  that  I  may  know  Thy 
testimonies. 

Incline  my  heart  to  the  words  of  Thy  mouth :  Let  Thy  speech  distil 
as  the  dew. 

The  children  of  Israel  in  times  past  said  unto- Moses,  "Speak  thou 
unto  us,  and  we  will  hear:  let  not  the  Lord  speak  unto  us  lest  we 
die." 

Not  so,  Lord,  not  so,  I  beseech  Thee:  but  rather  with  the  prophet 
Samuel,  I  humbly  and  earnestly  entreat,  "Speak  Lord,  for  Thy  servant 
heareth." 

Let  not  Moses  speak  unto  me,  nor  any  of  the  prophets,  but  rather 
do  thou  speak,  O  Lord  God,  the  inspirer  and  enlightener  of  all  the 
prophets ;  for  thou  alone  without  them  canst  perfectly  instruct  me,  but 
they  without  thee  can  profit  nothing. 

They  indeed  may  utter  words,  but  they  cannot  give  the  Spirit. 

Most  beautifully  do  they  speak,  but  if  thou  be  silent,  they  inflame 
not  the  heart. 

They  teach  the  letter,  but  thou  openest  the  senses:  they  bring  forth 
mysteries,  but  thou  unlockest  the  meaning  of  sealed  things. 

They  declare  thy  commandments,  but  thou  helpest  us  to  fulfil  them. 

They  point  out  the  way,  but  thou  givest  strength  to  walk  in  it. 
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They  work  only  outwardly,  but  thou  instructest  and  enlightenest 

the  heart. 

They  water,  but  thou  givest  the  increase. 

They  cry  loud  in  words,  but  thou  impartest  understanding  to  the 

hearing. 

Let  not  Moses  therefore  speak  unto  me,  but  thou,  O  Lord  my  God, 
the  everlasting  Truth;  lest  I  die,  and  prove  unfruitful,  if  I  be  only 
warned  outwardly,  and  not  inflamed  within: 

Lest  it  turn  to  my  condemnation,— the  word  heard  and  not  fulfilled, 
known  and  not  loved,  believed  and  not  observed. 

Speak,  therefore,  Lord,  for  thy  servant  heareth ;  for  thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life. 

Speak  thou  unto  me,  to  the  comfort,  however  imperfect,  of  my  soul, 
and  to  the  amendment  of  my  whole  life,  and  to  thy  praise  and  glory 
and  honor  everlasting.  [7] 

My  son,  hear  my  words,  words  of  greatest  sweetness,  surpassing  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  philosophers  and  wise  men  of  this  world. 

"My  words  are  Spirit  and  Life,"  and  not  to  be  weighed  by  the  un- 
derstanding of  man. 

They  are  not  to  be  drawn  forth  for  vain  approbation,  but  to  be 
heard  in  silence,  and  to  be  received  with  all  humility  and  great  affection. 

And  I  said,  Blessed  is  the  man  whom  thou  shalt  instruct,  O  Lord, 
and  shalt  teach  out  of  thy  law,  that  thou  mayest  give  him  rest  from 
the  evil  days,  and  that  he  be  not  desolate  upon  earth. 

I  taught  the  prophets  from  the  beginning  (saith  the  Lord),  and 
cease  not,  even  to  this  day,  to  speak  to  all ;  but  many  are  hardened,  and 
deaf  to  my  voice. 

Most  men  do  more  willingly  listen  to  the  world  than  to  God;  they 
sooner  follow  the  desires  of  their  own  flesh,  than  God's  good  pleasure. 

The  world  promiseth  things  temporal  and  mean  and  is  served  with 
great  eagerness:  I  promise  things  most  high  and  eternal;  and  yet  the 
hearts  of  men  remain  torpid  and  insensible. 

Who  is  there  that  in  all  things  serveth  and  obeyeth  me  with  so  great 
care  as  the  world  and  its  lords  are  served  withal?  Be  ashamed,  0  Sidon, 
saith  the  sea.  And  if  thou  ask  the  cause,  hear  wherefore. 

For  a  small  income  a  long  journey  is  undertaken;  for  everlasting 
life  many  will  scarce  once  lift  a  foot  from  the  ground. 

The  most  pitiful  reward  is  sought  after ;  for  a  single  bit  of  money 
sometimes  there  is  shameful  contention;  for  a  vain  matter  and  slight 
promise  men  fear  not  to  toil  day  and  night. 
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But,  alas!  for  an  unchangeable  good,  for  an  inestimable  reward,  for 
the  highest  honor,  and  glory  without  end,  they  grudge  even  the  least 
fatigue.  [8] 

Ah,  Lord  God,  thou  holy  lover  of  my  soul,  when  thou  comest  into 
my  heart,  all  that  is  within  me  shall  rejoice. 

Thou  art  my  glory  and  the  exultation  of  my  heart:  Thou  art  my 
hope  and  refuge  in  the  day  of  my  tribulation. 

But  because  I  am  as  yet  weak  in  love,  and  imperfect  in  virtue,  I 
have  need  to  be  strengthened  and  comforted  by  thee;  visit  me  there- 
fore often,  and  instruct  me  with  all  holy  discipline. 

Set  me  free  from  evil  passions,  and  heal  my  heart  of  all  inordinate 
affections:  that  being  inwardly  cured  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  I  may 
be  made  fit  to  love,  courageous  to  suffer,  steady  to  persevere. 

Love  is  a  great  thing,  yea,  a  great  and  thorough  good ;  by  itself  it 
makes  every  thing  that  is  heavy,  light :  and  it  bears  evenly  all  that  is 
uneven. 

For  it  carries  a  burden  which  is  no  burden,  and  makes  everything 
that  is  bitter,  sweet  and  savory. 

Love  desires  to  be  free,  and  estranged  from  all  worldly  affections, 
that  so  its  inward  sight  may  not  be  hindered ;  that  it  may  not  be  en- 
tangled by  any  temporal  prosperity,  or  subdued  by  any  adversity. 

Nothing  is  sweeter  than  love,  nothing  more  courageous,  nothing 
higher,  nothing  wider,  nothing  more  pleasant,  nothing  fuller  nor  better 
in  heaven  and  earth,  because  love  is  born  of  God,  and  cannot  rest  but 
in  God,  above  all  created  things. 

He  that  loveth,  flieth,  runneth  and  rejoiceth;  he  is  free  and  not 
bound. 

He  giveth  all  for  all,  and  hath  all  in  all ;  because  he  resteth  in  One 
Highest  above  all  things,  from  whom  all  that  is  good  flows  and  proceeds. 

He  respecteth  not  the  gifts,  but  turneth  himself  above  all  goods  unto 
the  giver. 

Love  oftentimes  knoweth  no  bounds,  but  is  fervent  beyond  all  measure. 

Love  feels  no  burden,  thinks  nothing  of  trouble,  attempts  what  is 
above  its  strength,  pleads  no  excuse  of  impossibility;  for  it  thinks  all 
things  lawful  for  itself  and  all  things  possible. 

^  It  is  therefore  able  to  undertake  all  things,  and  it  completes  many 
things,  and  brings  them  to  a  conclusion,  where  he  who  does  not  love 
faints  and  lies  down. 

Love  watcheth,  and,  sleeping,  slumbereth  not. 
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Though  weary,  love  is  not  tired;  though  pressed,  is  not  strained; 
though  alarmed,  it  is  not  confounded :  but  as  a  lively  flame  and  burning 
torch,  it  forces  its  way  upwards,  and  securely  passes  through  all. 

If  any  man  love,  he  knoweth  what  is  the  cry  of  this  voice.  For  it 
is  a  loud  cry  in  the  ears  of  God,  this  ardent  affection  of  the  soul  which 
saith,  "My  God,  my  love,  Thou  art  all  mine,  and  I  am  all  thine." 

Enlarge  thou  me  in  love,  that,  with  the  inward  palate  of  my  heart,  I 
may  taste  how  sweet  it  is  to  love,  and  to  be  dissolved,  and  as  it  were 
to  bathe  myself  in  thy  love. 

Let  me  be  possessed  by  love,  mounting  above  myself,  through  ex- 
cessive fervor  and  admiration. 

Let  me  sing  the  song  of  love,  let  me  follow  thee,  my  Beloved, 
on  high;  let  my  soul  spend  itself  in  thy  praise,  rejoicing  through 
love. 

Let  me  love  thee  more  than  myself,  and  love  myself  only  for  thee ; 
and  in  thee  all  that  truly  love  thee,  as  the  law  of  love  commandeth, 
shining  out  from  thyself. 

Love  is  active,  sincere,  affectionate,  pleasant,  and  amiable;  coura- 
geous, patient,  faithful,  prudent,  long-suffering,  manly,  and  never  seek- 
ing itself. 

For  in  whatever  instance  a  person  seeketh  himself,  there  he  falleth 
from  love. 

Love  is  circumspect,  humble,  and  upright;  not  yielding  to  softness, 
or  to  levity,  nor  attending  to  vain  things;  it  is  sober,  chaste,  steady, 
quiet,  and  guarded  in  all  the  senses. 

Love  is  subject  and  obedient  to  its  superiors;  unto  itself  mean  and 
despised,  unto  God  devout  and  thankful,  trusting  and  hoping  always  in 
Him,  even  then  when  God  imparteth  no  relish  of  sweetness  unto  it: 
for  without  sorrow  none  liveth  in  love. 

He  that  is  not  prepared  to  suffer  all  things,  and  to  stand  to  the  will 
of  His  Beloved,  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  lover. 

A  lover  ought  to  embrace  willingly  all  that  is  hard  and  distasteful 
for  the  sake  of  his  Beloved ;  and  not  to  turn  away  from  Him  on  account 
of  any  contradictions.  [9] 

My  son,  I  ought  to  be  thy  supreme  and  ultimate  end,  if  thou  desire 
to  be  truly  blessed. 

In  this  intention  thy  affections  will  be  purified,  which  are  too  often 
ordinarily  inclined  to  selfishness  and  unto  creatures. 

For  if  in  anything  thou  seeketh  thyself,  immediately  thou  faintest 
and  driest  up. 
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I  would  therefore  thou  shouldst  refer  all  things  principally  unto  me, 
for  I  am  He  who  have  given  all. 

Consider  everything  as  flowing  from  the  Highest  Good ;  and  there- 
fore unto  me  as  their  original  all  must  be  brought  back. 

From  me,  as  from  a  living  fountain,  the  small  and  the  great,  the  poor 
and  the  rich,  do  draw  the  water  of  life;  and  they  that  willingly  and 
freely  serve  me  shall  receive  grace  for  grace. 

But  he  who  desires  to  glory  in  things  out  of  me,  or  to  take  pleasure 
in  some  private  good,  shall  not  be  grounded  in  true  joy,  nor  be  enlarged 
in  his  heart,  but  shall  many  ways  be  encumbered  and  straitened. 

Thou  oughtest  therefore  to  ascribe  nothing  of  good  to  thyself  nor 
do  thou  attribute  goodness  unto  any  man ;  but  give  all  unto  God,  with- 
out whom  man  hath  nothing. 

I  have  given  thee  all,  and  my  will  is  to  have  thee  all  again;  and 
with  great  strictness  do  I  exact  from  thee  a  return  of  thanks. 

This  is  the  truth  whereby  vain-glory  is  put  to  flight. 

And  if  heavenly  grace  enter  in  and  true  charity,  there  will  be  no 
envy  nor  narrowness  of  heart,  neither  will  self-love  busy  itself. 

For  divine  charity  overcometh  all  things,  and  enlargeth  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul. 

If  thou  rightly  judge,  thou  wilt  rejoice  in  me  alone,  in  me  alone  thou 
wilt  hope ;  for  none  is  good  save  God  alone,  who  is  to  be  praised  above 
all  things,  and  in  all  to  be  blessed.  [10] 

Above  all  things,  and  in  all  things,  O  my  soul,  thou  shalt  rest  in 
the  Lord  alway,  for  he  himself  is  the  everlasting  rest  of  the  saints. 

Grant  me  ...  to  rest  in  thee,  above  all  creatures,  above  all  health 
and  beauty,  above  all  glory  and  honor,  above  all  power  and  dignity,  above 
all  knowledge  and  subtilty,  above  all  riches  and  arts,  above  all  joy  and 
gladness,  above  all  fame  and  praise,  above  all  sweetness  and  comfort, 
above  all  hope  and  promise,  above  all  desert  and  desire  : 

Above  all  gifts  and  benefits  that  thou  canst  give  and  impart  unto 
us,  above  all  mirth  and  joy  that  the  mind  of  man  can  receive  and  feel : 
.  .  .  above  all  that  thou  art  not,  0  my  God.  [11] 

Because  thou,  O  Lord  my  God,  art  supremely  good  above  all ;  thou 
alone  art  most  high,  thou  alone  most  powerful,  thou  alone  full  and 
sufficient,  thou  alone  most  sweet  and  most  full  of  consolation. 

Thou  alone  art  most  lovely  and  thou  alone  most  noble  and  glorious 
above  all  things,  in  whom  all  good  things  together  both  perfectly  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  and  shall  be. 

And  therefore  whatsoever  thou  bestowest  on  me  besides  thyself  or 
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revealest  unto  me  of  thyself,  or  promisest,  is  but  mean  and  unsatisfying, 
whilst  thou  art  not  seen  and  not  fully  obtained. 

For  surely  my  heart  cannot  truly  rest,  not  be  entirely  contented, 
unless  it  rest  in  thee,  and  rise  above  all  gifts  and  all  creatures  what- 
soever. [12] 

Open,  O  Lord,  my  heart  in  thy  law,  and  teach  me  to  walk  in  thy 
commandments. 

Grant  me  to  understand  thy  will,  and  with  great  reverence  and 
diligent  consideration  to  remember  thy  benefits,  as  well  in  general  as 
in  particular,  that  henceforward  I  may  be  able  worthily  to  give  thee 
thanks. 

I  am  less  than  the  least  of  all  thy  benefits :  and  when  I  consider  thy 
noble  bounty,  the  greatness  thereof  maketh  my  spirit  to  faint. 

All  that  we  have  in  our  soul  and  body,  and  whatsoever  we  possess 
outwardly  or  inwardly,  naturally  or  supernaturally,  are  thy  benefits, 
and  do  speak  thee  bountiful,  merciful  and  good,  from  whom  we  have 
received  all  good  things.  [13] 

Although  one  have  received  more,  another  less,  all  not  withstanding 
are  thine,  and  without  thee  even  the  least  blessing  cannot  be  had. 

He  that  hath  received  the  greatest  cannot  glory  of  his  own  desert, 
nor  extol  himself  above  others,  nor  exult  over  the  lesser.  For  he  is  the 
greatest  and  the  best  who  ascribeth  least  unto  himself,  and  who  in 
rendering  thanks  is  the  most  humble  and  most  devout.  [14] 

What  is  this  or  that  to  thee?  follow  thou  me. 

For  what  is  it  to  thee,  whether  that  man  be  such  or  such,  or  whether 
this  man  do  or  speak  this  or  that? 

Thou  shalt  not  need  to  answer  for  others,  but  shalt  give  account  for 
thyself;  why  therefore  dost  thou  thus  entangle  thyself? 

Behold,  I  know  every  one,  and  do  see  all  things  that  are  done  under 
the  sun;  also  I  understand  how  it  is  with  every  one,  what  he  thinks, 
what  he  wishes,  and  at  what  his  intentions  aim. 

Unto  me  therefore  all  things  are  to  be  committed ;  but  do  thou  keep 
thyself  in  peace,  and  leave  the  unquiet  to  be  as  unquiet  as  they 
will. 

Whatsoever  they  shall  have  done  or  said,  shall  come  upon  them- 
selves, for  me  they  cannot  deceive. 

Be  not  careful  for  the  shadow  of  a  great  name,  or  for  the  familiar 
friendship  of  many,  or  for  the  particular  and  separate  affection  of  men. 

For  these  things  both  distract  the  heart,  and  greatly  darken  it. 

Willingly  would  I  speak  my  word,  and  reveal  my  secrets  unto  thee  if 
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thou  wouldst  diligently  watch  for  my  coming,  and  open  unto  me  the 
door  of  thine  heart. 

Be  thou  circumspect,  and  watchful  in  prayer,  and  in  all  things 
humble  thyself.  [15] 

We  ask  how  much  -a,  man  has  done :  but  from  what  principle  he  acts, 
is  not  so  diligently  considered. 

We  enquire  whether  he  be  courageous,  rich,  handsome,  skillful,  a 
good  writer,  a  good  singer,  or  a  good  laborer ;  but  how  poor  he  is  in  spirit, 
how  patient  and  meek,  how  devout  and  spiritual,  is  seldom  spoken  of. 

Nature  respecteth  the  outward  things  of  a  man,  grace  turneth  itself 
to  the  inward. 

The  one  is  often  disappointed ;  the  other  hath  her  trust  in  God,  and 
so  is  not  deceived.  [16] 

Without  me  friendship  hath  no  strength,  and  no  continuance ;  neither 
is  that  love  true  and  pure,  which  is  not  knit  by  me.  [17] 

O  Lord,  how  entirely  needful  is  thy  grace  for  me,  to  begin  any  good 
work,  to  go  on  with  it,  and  to  accomplish  it. 

For  without  that  grace  I  can  do  nothing,  but  in  thee  I  can  do  all 
things,  when  thy  grace  doth  strengthen  me. 

O  grace  heavenly  indeed !  without  which  our  most  worthy  actions  are 
nothing,  nor  are  any  gifts  of  nature  to  be  esteemed. 

Neither  arts  nor  riches,  beauty  nor  strength,  wit  nor  eloquence,  are 
any  value  before  thee,  without  thy  grace,  O  Lord. 

For  gifts  of  nature  are  common  to  good  and  bad,  but  the  peculiar 
gift  of  the  elect  is  grace  or  love ;  and  they  that  bear  this  honorable  mark, 
are  accounted  worthy  of  everlasting  life. 

So  eminent  is  this  grace  that  neither  the  gift  of  prophecy,  nor  the 
working  of  miracles,  nor  any  speculation  how  high  soever,  is  of  any 
esteem  without  it. 

No,  not  even  faith,  nor  hope,  nor  any  other  virtues,  are  unto  thee 
acceptable  without  charity  and  grace. 

0  most  blessed  grace,  that  makest  the  poor  in  spirit  rich  in  virtues 
and  renderest  him  who  is  rich  in  many  goods  humble  in  heart ! 

Come  thou  down  unto  me,  come  and  replenish  me  early  with  thy 
comfort,  lest  my  soul  faint  for  weariness  and  dryness  of  mind. 

1  beseech  thee,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  find  grace  in  thy  sight ;  for  thy 
grace  is  sufficient  for  me,  though  other  things  that  nature  desireth  be 
not  obtained. 

Although  I  be  tempted  and  vexed  with  many  tribulations,  yet  I  will 
fear  no  evil,  so  long  as  thy  grace  is  with  me. 
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This  alone  and  by  itself  is  my  strength ;  this  alone  giveth  advice  and 
help. 

This  is  stronger  than  all  enemies,  and  wiser  than  all  the  wise. 

Thy  grace  is  the  mistress  of  truth,  the  teacher  of  discipline,  the 
light  of  the  heart,  the  solace  in  affliction,  the  driver  away  of  sorrow,  the 
expeller  of  fear,  the  nurse  of  devotion,  the  mother  of  tears. 

Without  this,  what  am  I  but  a  withered  branch,  and  an  unprofitable 
stock  only  meet  to  be  cast  away ! 

Let  thy  grace  therefore,  O  Lord,  always  prevent  and  follow  me.  [18] 

In  confidence  of  thy  goodness  and  great  mercy,  O  Lord,  I  draw  near, 
as  one  sick  to  the  healer,  as  one  hungry  and  thirsty  to  the  fountain  of 
life,  needy  to  the  king  of  heaven,  a  servant  unto  my  Lord,  a  creature 
to  my  creator,  a  desolate  soul  to  my  merciful  comforter. 

But  whence  is  this  to  me,  that  thou  vouchsafest  to  come  unto  me? 
What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  grant  thine  own  self  unto  me? 

How  dare  a  sinner  appear  before  thee?  and  how  is  it  that  thou  dost 
vouchsafe  to  come  unto  a  sinner? 

Thou  knowest  thy  servant,  thou  knowest  that  he  hath  in  him  no  good 
thing,  for  which  thou  shouldst  grant  him  this  favor. 

I  confess  therefore  mine  own  unworthiness,  I  acknowledge  thy  good- 
ness, I  praise  thy  tender  mercy,  and  give  thee  thanks  for  this  thy 
transcendant  love. 

For  thou  doest  this  for  thine  own  sake,  not  for  any  merits  of  mine ; 
to  the  end  that  thy  goodness  may  be  better  known  unto  me,  thy  love 
more  abundantly  poured  down,  and  thy  gracious  humility  more  emi- 
nently set  forth.  [19] 

I  offer  up  also  unto  thee  my  prayers  and  intercessions  for  those  espe- 
cially who  have  in  any  thing  wronged,  grieved,  or  slandered  me,  or  have 
done  me  any  damage  or  displeasure. 

I  pray  for  all  those  also,  whom  I  have  at  any  time  vexed,  troubled, 
grieved,  and  scandalized  by  words  or  deeds,  knowingly  or  in  ignorance ; 
that  it  may  please  thee  to  forgive  us  all  our  sins  and  offences,  one  against 
another. 

Take  away  from  our  hearts,  O  Lord,  all  suspiciousness,  indignation, 
wrath  and  contention,  and  whatsoever  may  hurt  charity  and  lessen 
brotherly  love. 

Have  mercy,  0  Lord,  have  mercy  on  those  that  crave  thy  mercy, 
give  grace  unto  them  that  stand  in  need  thereof,  and  make  us  such 
as  that  we  may  be  counted  worthy  to  enjoy  thy  grace  and  go  forward 
to  life  eternal.  Amen.  [20] 
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Grace  walketh  in  simplicity,  abstaineth  from  all  show  of  evil, 
sheltereth  not  herself  under  deceits,  doeth  all  things  purely  for  God's 
sake,  in  whom  also  she  finally  resteth. 

Nature  is  unwilling  and  loth  to  die,  or  to  be  kept  down,  or  to  be 
overcome,  or  to  be  in  subjection,  or  readily  to  be  subdued : 

But  grace  studieth  self  mortification,  resisteth  sensuality,  seeketh 
to  be  in  subjection,  is  desirous  to  be  kept  under,  and  wisheth  not  to  use 
her  own  liberty.  She  loveth  to  be  kept  under  discipline,  and  desireth 
not  to  rule  over  any,  but  always  to  live  and  remain  and  be  under  God, 
and  for  God's  sake  is  ready  humbly  to  bow  down  unto  all. 

Grace  considereth  not  what  is  profitable  and  convenient  unto  her- 
self, but  rather  what  may  be  for  the  good  of  many. 

Grace  faithfully  attributeth  all  honor  and  glory  unto  God. 

Grace  cannot  be  unemployed,  but  cheerfully  embraceth  labor. 

Grace  delighteth  in  what  is  plain  and  humble,  despiseth  not  rough 
things,  and  refuseth  not  to  be  clothed  in  that  which  is  old  and 
worn. 

Grace  looketh  to  things  eternal,  cleaveth  not  to  things  temporal,  is 
not  disturbed  at  losses,  nor  soured  with  hard  words;  because  she 
hath  placed  her  treasure  and  joy  in  heaven,  where  nothing  of  it 
perisheth. 

Grace  is  kind  of  heart,  and  ready  to  share  with  others,  shunneth 
private  interest,  is  content  with  a  little,  judgeth  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive. 

Grace  seeketh  consolation  in  God  alone,  and  to  have  delight  in  the 
highest  good  above  all  visible  things. 

Grace  loveth  even  her  enemies,  and  is  not  puffed  up  with  multitude 
of  friends ;  and  thinketh  not  greatly  of  high  birth,  unless  it  be  joined 
with  more  exalted  virtue. 

Grace  endureth  need  with  firmness  and  constancy. 

Grace  bringeth  back  all  to  God,  from  whence  originally  they  pro- 
ceed ;  she  ascribeth  no  good  to  herself,  nor  doth  she  arrogantly  presume ; 
she  contendeth  not,  nor  preferreth  her  own  opinion  before  others ;  but 
in  every  matter  of  sense  and  understanding  she  submitteth  herself  unto 
the  eternal  wisdom  and  the  divine  judgment. 
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Grace  careth  not  to  hear  news,  nor  to  understand  curious  matters 
(because  all  this  taketh  its  rise  from  the  old  corruption  of  man),  seeing 
that  upon  earth  there  is  nothing  new,  nothing  durable. 

Grace  teacheth  therefore  to  restrain  the  senses,  to  shun  vain  com- 
placency and  ostentation,  humbly  to  hide  those  things  that  are  worthy 
of  admiration  and  praise,  and  from  every  thing  and  in  every  knowledge 
to  seek  profitable  fruit,  and  the  praise  and  honor  of  God.  [21] 

All  the  saints,  the  higher  they  are  in  glory,  .the  more  humble  are 
they  in  themselves,  and  the  nearer  and  dearer  unto  me. 

Many  inquire,  who  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  know 
not  whether  they  shall  ever  be  numbered  among  the  least. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  be  even  the  least  in  heaven,  where  all  are  great ; 
for  they  all  shall  be  called,  and  shall  be,  the  sons  of  God.  [22] 

O  thou  everlasting  Light,  surpassing  all  created  lights,  dart  the 
beams  of  thy  brightness  from  above,  to  pierce  all  the  most  inward  parts 
of  my  heart. 

Purify,  rejoice,  enlighten,  and  enliven  my  spirit  with  all  the  powers 
thereof,  that  I  may  cleave  unto  thee  with  abundance  of  joy  and 
triumph. 

O  when  will  that  blessed  and  desired  hour  come,  that  thou  mayest 
satisfy  me  with  thy  presence,  and  mayest  be  unto  me  all  in  all. 

So  long  as  this  is  not  granted  me,  I  shall  not  have  perfect  joy. 

Thou  that  rulest  the  power  of  the  sea,  and  stillest  the  waves  thereof, 
arise  and  help  me ! 

Display  thy  greatness,  I  beseech  thee,  and  let  thy  right  hand  be 
glorified,  for  there  is  no  other  hope  or  refuge  for  me,  save  in  thee,  O 
Lord  my  God.  [23] 

Strengthen  me,  O  God,  by  the  grace  of  thy  holy  Spirit. 

Grant  me  to  be  strengthened  with  might  in  the  inner  man,  and  to 
empty  my  heart  of  all  useless  care  and  anguish ;  so  that  I  be  not  drawn 
away  with  sundry  desires  of  any  thing  whatever,  whether  mean  or 
precious,  but  that  I  look  on  all  things  as  passing  away,  on  myself  also 
as  soon  to  pass  away  with  them. 

For  nothing  abideth  under  the  sun,  where  all  things  are  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  O  how  wise  is  he  that  so  considereth  them ! 

O  Lord,  grant  me  heavenly  wisdom,  that  I  may  learn  above  all  things 
to  seek  and  to  find  thee,  above  all  things  to  enjoy  and  to  love  thee,  and 
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to  think  of  all  other  things  as  they  really  are,  according  to  thy  wise 
ordering. 

Grant  me  prudence  to  avoid  him  that  flattereth  me,  and  to  endure 
patiently  him  that  contradicteth  me. 

Because  it  is  a  great  part  of  wisdom  not  to  be  moved  with  every 
wind  of  words,  not  to  give  ear  to  an  evil  flatterer ;  for  thus  I  shall  walk 
securely  in  the  way  which  I  have  begun.  [24] 

Sorrow  always  accompanieth  the  glory  of  the  world. 

He  enjoyeth  great  tranquillity  of  heart,  that  careth  neither  for  the 
praise,  nor  dispraise  of  men. 

He  will  easily  be  content  and  at  peace,  whose  conscience  is  pure. 

Thou  art  not  the  more  holy  for  being  praised ;  nor  the  more  worth- 
less for  being  dispraised. 

What  thou  art,  that  thou  art ;  neither  by  words  canst  thou  be  made 
greater  than  what  thou  art  in  the  sight  of  God. 

If  thou  consider  what  thou  art  in  thyself,  thou  wilt  not  care  what 
men  say  of  thee. 

Man  looketh  on  the  countenance,  but  God  on  the  heart.  Man  con- 
sidered the  deeds,  but  God  weigheth  the  intentions. 

To  be  always  doing  good,  and  to  esteem  little  of  one's  self  is  the  sign 
of  an  humble  soul. 

He  that  seeketh  no  testimony  on  his  behalf  from  without,  doth 
show  that  he  hath  wholly  committed  himself  unto  God.  [25] 

Fight  like  a  good  soldier :  and  if  thou  sometimes  fall  through  frailty, 
take  again  greater  strength  than  before,  trusting  in  my  more  abundant 
grace:  and  take  great  heed  of  vain  pleasing  of  thyself,  and  of  pride.  [26] 

Blessed  be  thou,  my  God ;  for  although  I  be  unworthy  of  any  bene- 
fits, yet  thy  royal  bounty  and  infinite  goodness  never  cease  to  do  good 
even  to  the  ungrateful,  and  to  those  who  are  turned  away  far  from  thee. 

Turn  thou  us  unto  thee,  that  we  may  be  thankful,  humble,  and 
devout;  for  thou  art  our  salvation,  our  courage  and  our  strength.  [27] 

He  standeth  but  very  unsafely,  who  casteth  not  all  his  care  upon 
thee.  [28] 


CHAPTER  XI 

James  Russell  Lowell 


James  Russell  Lowell  (1819-1891),  poet,  scholar,  essayist  and  diplomat,  son 
of  a  clergyman,  after  graduating  from  Harvard  University  and  Law  School, 
practiced  law  in  Boston  a  short  time  and  then  devoted  himself  to  literature,  in 
which  his  gifts  were  rich  and  varied.  His  first  wife  was  also  a  poet  of  some  note 
among  their  inner  circle.  Lowell  succeeded  Longfellow  in  the  chair  of  Modern 
Languages  at  Harvard  at  36.  In  later  periods  he  was  editor  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  and  joint  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  In  1877  he  became 
minister  to  Madrid  and  later  to  London.  Following  his  life  as  a  diplomat  he 
published  his  Political  Essays. 

Lowell's  first  important  work  was  The  Present  Crisis,  in  1844,  a  stirring  and 
prophetic  political  message.  Within  the  year  1848  appeared  three  works  which 
bear  witness  to  the  area  of  his  talent.  The  Biglow  Papers,  with  their  rich  humor, 
reveal  the  reformer,  condemning  slavery  and  the  unjustifiable  war  with  Mexico. 
In  Fable  for  Critics  he  is  satirist  and  critic.  Then  follows  the  mystical  poet,  in 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal.  Lowell's  hymn  beginning  "Once  to  every  man  and 
nation"  once  resounded  in  school  recitation  halls.  His  range  is  from  such  works 
as  these  to  his  poem,  On  the  Death  of  a  Friend's  Child. 

There  was  a  time  when  Lowell  was  as  well  known  by  the  grace,  eloquence  and 
pulsating  life  of  his  prose,  in  Democracy,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  Commemora- 
tive Ode  at  Harvard  in  1865.  The  accompanying  selections  are  illustrative  of  the 
sweep  of  his  vision. 


We  all  are  tall  enough  .to  reach  God's  hand.  [1] 

How  great  it  is  to  breathe  with  human  breath, 
To  be  but  poor  foot-soldiers  in  the  ranks 
Of  our  old  exiled  king,  Humanity; 
Encamping  after  every  hard-won  field 
Nearer  and  nearer  Heaven's  happy  plains.  [2] 

The  true  sceptre  of  all  power  is  love 
And  humbleness  the  palace-gate  of  truth.  [3] 
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Just  on  the  farther  bound  of  sense, 

Unproved  by  outward  evidence, 

But  known  by  a  deep  influence 

Which  through  our  grosser  clay  doth  shine 

With  light  unwaning  and  divine, 

Beyond  where  highest  thought  can  fly 

Stretcheth  the  world  of  Mystery — 

And  they  not  greatly  overween 

Who  deem  that  nothing  true  hath  been 

Save  the  unspeakable  Unseen. 

One  step  beyond  life's  work-day  things, 
One  more  beat  of  the  soul's  broad  wings, 
One  deeper  sorrow  sometimes  brings 
The  spirit  into  that  great  Vast 
Where  neither  future  is  nor  past ; 
None  knoweth  how  he  entered  there, 
But,  waking,  finds  his  spirit  where 
He  thought  an  angel  could  not  soar, 
And,  what  he  called  false  dreams  before, 
The  very  air  about  his  door. 

These  outward  seemings  are  but  shows 
Whereby  the  body  sees  and  knows; 
Far  down  beneath,  forever  flows 
A  stream  of  subtlest  sympathies 
That  make  our  spirits  strangely  wise 
In  awe,  and  fearful  bodings  dim 
Which,  from  the  sense's  outer  rim, 
Stretch  forth  beyond  our  thought  and  sight, 
Fine  arteries  of  circling  light, 
Pulsed  outward  from  the  Infinite.  [4] 

In  every  thing  that  lovely  is 
He  loves  and  hath  His  home.  [5] 

Our  fathers  fought  for  Liberty, 
They  struggled  long  and  well, 
History  of  their  deeds  can  tell — 

But  ourselves  must  set  us  free.  [6] 
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Why  mourn  we  for  the  golden  prime 
When  our  young  souls  were  kingly,  strong,  and  true? 

The  soul  is  greater  than  all  time, 
It  changes  not,  but  yet  is  ever  new. 

But  that  the  soul  is  noble,  we 
Could  never  know  what  nobleness  had  been ; 

Be  what  ye  dream!  and  earth  shall  see 
A  greater  greatness  than  she  e'er  hath  seen. 

The  flower  pines  not  to  be  fair, 
It  never  asketh  to  be  sweet  and  dear, 

But  gives  itself  to  sun  and  air, 
And  so  is  fresh  and  full  from  year  to  year.  [7] 

For  many  are  by  whom  all  truth, 
That  speaks  not  in  their  mother-tongue, 
Is  stoned  to  death  with  hands  unruth, 
Or  hath  its  patient  spirit  wrung     - 
Cold  words  and  colder  looks  among. 

Yet  fear  not !  for  skies  are  fair 
To  all  whose  souls  are  fair  within.  [8] 

Thou  doest'not  a  worthy  deed  the  less 
Because  the  world  may  not  its  greatness  see.  [9] 

We  should  love  all  things  better,  if  we  knew 

What  claims  the  meanest  have  upon  our  hearts.  [10] 

Save  in  Act,  thy  Love  is  all  in  vain.  [11] 

A  gentleness  that  grows  of  steady  faith; 
A  joy  that  sheds  its  sunshine  everywhere ; 
A  humble  strength  and  readiness  to  bear 
Those  burdens  which  strict  duty  ever  lay'th 
Upon  our  souls ; — which  unto  sorrow  saith, 
"Here  is  no  soil  for  thee  to  strike  thy  roots, 
Here  only  grow  those  sweet  and  precious  fruits; 
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Which  ripen  for  the  soul  that  well  obey'th;" 

A  patience  which  the  world  can  neither  give 

Nor  take  away ;  a  courage  strong  and  high, 

That  dares  in  simple  usefulness  to  live, 

And  without  one  sad  look  behind  to  die 

When  that  day  comes ; — these  tell  me  that  our  love 

Is  building  for  itself  a  home  above.  [12] 

For,  whom  the  heart  of  man  shuts  out, 
Sometimes  the  heart  of  God  takes  in, 

And  fences  them  all  about 

With  silence  mid  the  world's  loud  din.  [13] 

Wrong  ever  builds  on  quicksands,  but  the  Right 
To  the  firm  centre  lays  its  moveless  base.  [14] 

All  thoughts  that  mould  the  age  begin 
Deep  down  within  the  primitive  soul, 
And  from  the  many  slowly  upward  win 
To  one  who  grasps  the  whole. 

Nor  is  he  far  astray  who  deems 
That  every  hope,  which  rises  and  grows  broad 
In  the  world's  heart,  by  ordered  impulse  streams 
From  the  great  heart  of  God.  [15] 

Believe  it,  'tis  the  mass  of  men  He  loves; 
And,  where  there  is  most  sorrow  and  most  want, 
Where  the  high  heart  of  man  is  trodden  down 
The  most,  't  is  not  because  He  hides  his  face 
From  them  in  wrath,  as  purblind  teachers  prate : 
Not  so:  there  most  is  He,  for  there  is  He 
Most  needed.  [16] 

Get  but  the  truth  once  uttered,  and  't  is  like 
A  star  new-born,  that  drops  into  its  place, 
And  which,  once  circling  in  its  placid  round, 
Not  all  the  tumult  of  the  earth  can  shake.  [17] 
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No  man  is  born  into  the  world,  whose  work 
Is  not  born  with  him ;  there  is  always  work, 
And  tools  to  work  withal,  for  those  who  will ; 
And  blessed  are  the  horny  hands  of  toil!  [18] 

They  are  slaves  who  fear  to  speak 

For  the  fallen  and  the  weak, 

They  are  slaves  who  will  not  choose 

Hatred,  scoffing,  and  abuse, 

Rather  than  in  silence  shrink 

From  the  truth  they  needs  must  think ; 

They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 

In  the  right  with  two  or  three.  [19] 

If  the  chosen  soul  could  never  be  alone 
In  deep  mid-silence,  open-doored  to  God, 
No  greatness  ever  had  been  dreamed  or  done ; 
Among  dull  hearts  a  prophet  never  grew; 
The  nurse  of  full-grown  souls  is  solitude.  [20] 

Children  are  God's  apostles,  day  by  day 

Sent  forth  to  preach  of  love,  and  hope,  and  peace.  [21] 

To  let  the  new  life  in,  we  know, 

Desire  must  ope  the  portal; — 
Perhaps  the  longing  to  be  so 

Helps  make  the  soul  immortal.  [22] 

Looking  within  myself,  I  note  how  thin 

A  plank  of  station,  chance,  or  prosperous  fate, 

Doth  fence  me  from  the  clutching  waves  of  sin ; — 
In  my  own  heart  I  find  the  worst  man's  mate, 
And  see  not  dimly  the  smooth-hinged  gate 
That  opes  to  those  abysses 

Where  ye  grope  darkly, — ye  who  never  knew 

On  your  young  hearts  love's  consecrating  dew, 
Or  felt  a  mother's  kisses, 
Or  home's  restraining  tendrils  round  you  curled. 
Ah,  side  by  side  with  heart's-ease  in  this  world 

The  fatal  night-shade  grows  and  bitter  rue!  [23] 
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We  owe  allegiance  to  the  State ;  but  deeper,  truer,  more, 
To  the  sympathies  that  God  hath  set  within  our  spirit's  core ; — 
Our  country  claims  our  fealty;  we  grant  it  so,  but  then 
Before  Man  made  us  citizens,  great  Nature  made  us  men. 

He's  true  to  God  who's  true  to  man ;  wherever  wrong  is  done, 
To  the  humblest  and  the  weakest,  neath  the  all-beholding  sun, 
That  wrong  is  also  done  to  us ;  and  they  are  slaves  most  base, 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves,  and  not  for  all  their  race. 

God  works  for  all.  Ye  cannot  hem  the  hope  of  being  free 
With  parallels  of  latitude,  with  mountain-range  or  sea. 
Put  golden  padlocks  on  Truth's  lips,  be  callous  as  ye  will, 
From  soul  to  soul  o'er  all  the  world,  leaps  one  electric  thrill.  [24] 

Slow  are  the  steps  of  Freedom,  but  her  feet 

Turn  never  backward :  hers  no  bloody  glare ; 
Her  light  is  calm,  and  innocent,  and  sweet, 

And  where  it  enters  there  is  no  despair.  [25] 

Be  noble !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own: 
Then  wilt  thou  see  it  gleam  in  many  eyes, 
Then  will  pure  light  around  thy  path  be  shed, 
And  thou  wilt  never  more  be  sad  and  lone.  [26] 

Great  Truths  are  portions  of  the  soul  of  man ; 

Great  souls  are  portions  of  Eternity; 

Each  drop  of  blood  that  e'er  through  true  heart  ran 

With  lofty  message,  ran  for  thee  and  me; 

For  God's  law,  since  the  starry  song  began, 

Hath  been,  and  still  for  evermore  must  be, 

That  every  deed  which  shall  outlast  Time's  span 

Must  goad  the  soul  to  be  erect  and  free; 

Slave  is  no  word  of  deathless  lineage  sprung, — 

Too  many  noble  souls  have  thought  and  died, 

Too  many  mighty  poets  have  lived  and  sung, 

And  our  good  Saxon,  from  lips  purified 

With  martyr-fire,  throughout  the  world  hath  rung 

Too  long  to  have  God's  holy  cause  denied.  [27] 
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Where  is  the  true  man's  fatherland? 

Is  it  where  he  by  chance  is  born  ? 

Doth  not  the  yearning  spirit  scorn 
In  such  scant  borders  to  be  spanned? 
O,  yes !  his  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free ! 

Is  it  alone  where  freedom  is, 

Where  God  is  God  and  man  is  man? 

Doth  he  not  claim  a  broader  span 
For  the  soul's  love  of  home  than  this  ? 
O,  yes !  his  fatherland  must  be 
As  the  blue  heaven  wide  and  free ! 

Where'er  a  human  heart  doth  wear 

Joy's  myrtle-wreath  or  sorrow's  gyves, 
Where'er  a  human  spirit  strives 

After  a  life  more  true  and  fair, 

There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand, 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland! 


Where'er  a  single  slave  doth  pine, 

Where'er  one  man  may  help  another, — 
Thank  God  for  such  a  birthright,  brother, 

That  spot  of  earth  is  thine  and  mine ! 

There  is  the  true  man's  birthplace  grand, 

His  is  a  world-wide  fatherland!  [28] 

Not  only  around  our  infancy 
Doth  heaven  with  all  its  splendors  lie, 
Daily,  with  souls  that  cringe  and  plot, 
We  Sinais  climb  and  know  it  not.  [29] 

He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 
Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty ; 

But  he  who  gives  a  slender  mite, 

And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight, 
That  thread  of  the  all-sustaining  Beauty 

Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite,— 
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The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms, 

The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms, 

For  a  god  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  store 

To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  darkness  before.  [30] 

Bowing  thyself  in  dust  before  a  Book, 

And  thinking  the  great  God  is  thine  alone, 

O  rash  inconoclast,  thou  wilt  not  brook 

What  Gods  the  heathen  carves  in  wood  and  stone, 

As  if  the  Shepherd  who  from  outer  cold 

Leads  all  his  shivering  lambs  to  one  sure  fold 

Were  careful  for  the  fashion  of  his  crook. 

There  is  no  broken  reed  so  poor  and  base, 
No  rush,  the  bending  tilt  of  swamp-fly  blue, 
But  he  therewith  the  ravening  wolf  can  chase, 
And  guide  his  flock  to  springs  and  pastures  new ; 
Through  ways  unlocked  for,  and  through  many  lands, 
Far  from  the  rich  folds  built  with  human  hands, 
The  gracious  footprints  of  his  love  I  trace. 

Thou  hear'st  not  well  the  mountain  organ-tones 
By  prophet  ears  from  Hor  and  Sinai  caught, 
Thinking  the  cisterns  of  those  Hebrew  brains 
Drew  dry  the  springs  of  the  All-knower's  thought, 
Nor  shall  thy  lips  be  touched  with  living  fire, 
Who  blow'st  old  altar-coals  with  sole  desire 
To  weld  anew  the  spirit's  broken  chains. 

God  is  not  dumb,  that  he  should  speak  no  more; 
If  thou  hast  wanderings  in  the  wilderness 
And  find'st  not  Sinai,  't  is  thy  soul  is  poor ; 
There  towers  the  mountain  of  the  Voice  no  less, 
Which  whoso  seeks  shall  find,  but  he  who  bends, 
Intent  on  manna  still  and  mortal  ends, 
Sees  it  not,  neither  hears  its  thundered  lore. 

Slowly  the  Bible  of  the  race  is  writ, 

And  not  on  paper  leaves  nor  leaves  of  stone ; 

Each  age,  each  kindred  adds  a  verse  to  it, 
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Texts  of  despair  or  hope,  of  joy  or  moan. 

While  swings  the  sea,  while  mists  the  mountains  shroud, 

While  thunder's  surges  burst  on  cliffs  of  cloud, 

Still  at  the  prophets'  feet  the  nations  sit.  [31] 

When  a  deed  is  done  for  Freedom,  through  the  broad  earth's  aching 

breast 
Runs  a  thrill  of  joy  prophetic,  trembling  on  from  east  to  west, 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels  the  soul  within  him  climb 
To  the  awful  verge  of  manhood,  as  the  energy  sublime 
Of  a  century  bursts  full-blossomed  on  the  thorny  stem  of  Time. 

Through  the  walls  of  hut  and  palace  shoots  the  instantaneous  throe, 
When  the  travail  of  the  Ages  wrings  earth's  systems  to  and  fro ; 
At  the  birth  of  each  new  Era,  with  a  recognizing  start, 
Nation  wildly  looks  at  nation,  standing  with  mute  lips  apart, 
And  glad  Truth's  yet  mightier  man-child  leaps  beneath  the  Future's 
heart. 

So  the  Evil's  triumph  sendeth,  with  a  terror  and  a  chill, 
Under  continent  to  continent,  the  sense  of  coming  ill, 
And  the  slave,  where'er  he  cowers,  feels  his  sympathies  with  God 
In  hot  tear-drops  ebbing  earthward,  to  be  drunk  up  by  the  sod, 
Till  a  corpse  crawls  round  unburied,  delving  in  the  nobler  clod. 

For  mankind  are  one  in  spirit,  and  an  instinct  bears  along, 
Round  the  earth's  electric  circle,  the  swift  flash  of  right  or  wrong; 
Whether  conscious  or  unconscious,  yet  Humanity's  vast  frame 
Through  its  ocean-sundered  fibres  feels  the  gush  of  joy  or  shame ; — 
In  the  gain  or  loss  of  one  race  all  the  rest  have  equal  claim. 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side, 
Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light. 

Hast  thou  chosen,  O  my  people,  on  whose  party  thou  shalt  stand, 

Ere  the  Doom  from  its  worn  sandals  shakes  the  dust  against  our  land? 
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Though  the  cause  of  Evil  prosper,  yet  't  is  Truth  alone  is  strong, 
And,  albeit  she  wander  outcast  now,  I  see  around  her  throng 
Troops  of  beautiful,  tall  angels,  to  enshield  her  from  all  wrong. 

Backward  look  across  the  ages  and  the  beacon-moments  see, 

That,  like  peaks  of  some  sunk  continent,  jut  through  Oblivion's  sea; 

Not  an  ear  in  court  or  market  for  the  low  foreboding  cry 

Of  those  Crises,  God's  stern  winnowers,  from  whose  feet  earth's  chaff 

must  fly; 
Never  shows  the  choice  momentous  till  the  judgment  hath  passed  by. 

Careless  seems  the  great  Avenger;  history's  pages  but  record 
One  death-grapple  in  the  darkness  'twixt  old  systems  and  the  Word ; 
Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  Future,  and,  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  his  own. 

We  see  dimly  in  the  Present  what  is  small  and  what  is  great, 
Slow  of  faith,  how  weak  an  arm  may  turn  the  iron  helm  of  fate, 
But  the  soul  is  still  oracular ;  amid  the  market's  din, 

List  the  ominous  stern  whisper  from  the  Delphic  cave  within, 

"They  enslave  their  children's  children  who  make  compromise  with 
sin." 

Slavery,  the  earthborn  Cyclops,  fellest  of  the  giant  brood, 

Sons  of  brutish  Force  and  Darkness,  who  have  drenched  the  earth  with 

blood, 
Famished  in  his  self-made  desert,  blinded  by  our  purer  day, 
Gropes  in  yet  unblasted  regions  for  his  miserable  prey;— 
Shall  we  guide  his  gory  fingers  where  our  helpless  children  play? 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  't  is  prosperous  to  be  just ; 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified, 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied. 

Count  me  o'er  earth's  chosen  heroes— they  were  souls  that  stood  alone, 
While  the  men  they  agonized  for  hurled  the  contumelious  stone, 
Stood  serene,  and  down  the  future  saw  the  golden  beam  incline 
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To  the  side  of  perfect  justice,  mastered  by  their  faith  divine, 

By  one  man's  plain  truth  to  manhood  and  to  God's  supreme  design. 

By  the  light  of  burning  heretics  Christ's  bleeding  feet  I  track, 
Toiling  up  new  Calvaries  ever  with  the  cross  that  turns  not  back, 
And  these  mounts  of  anguish  number  how  each  generation  learned 
One  new  word  of  that  grand  Credo  which  in  prophet-hearts  hath  burned 
Since  the  first  man  stood   God-conquered  with  his   face   to   heaven 
upturned. 

For  Humanity  sweeps  onward :  where  to-day  the  martyr  stands, 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his  hands ; 
Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the  crackling  fagots  burn, 
While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 
To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden  urn. 

'Tis  as  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves 
Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our  fathers'  graves, 
Worshippers  of  light  ancestral  make  the  present  light  a  crime ; — 
Was  the  Mayflower  launched  by  cowards,  steered  by  men  behind  their 

time  ? 
Turn  those  tracks  toward  Past  or  Future,  that  make  Plymouth  rock 

sublime  ? 

They  were  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart  old  iconoclasts, 

Unconvinced  by  axe  or  gibbet  that  all  virtue  was  the  Past's ; 

But  we  make  their  truth  our  falsehood,  thinking  that  hath  made  us  free, 

Hoarding  it  in  mouldy  parchments,  while  our  tender  spirits  flee 

The  rude  grasp  of  that  great  Impulse  which  drove  them  across  the  sea. 

They  have  rights  who  dare  maintain  them ;  we  are  traitors  to  our  sires, 
Smothering  in  their  holy  ashes  Freedom's  new-lit  altar-fires; 
Shall  we  make  their  creed  our  jailer?  Shall  we,  in  our  haste  to  slay, 
From  the  tombs  of  the  old  prophets  steal  the  funeral  lamps  away 
To  light  up  the  martyr-fagots  round  the  prophets  of  to-day? 

New  occasions  teach  new  duties ;  Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth ; 
They  must  upward  still,  and  onward,  who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth ; 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires!   we  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be, 
Launch  our  Mayflower,  and  steer  boldly  through  the  desperate  winter  sea| 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal  with  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key.  [32] 
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There  still  is  need  of  martyrs  and  apostles, 

There  still  are  texts  for  never-dying  song : 
From  age  to  age  man's  still  aspiring  spirit 

Finds  wider  scope  and  sees  with  clearer  eyes, 
And  thou  in  larger  measure  dost  inherit 

What  made  thy  great  forerunners  free  and  wise.  [33] 

Among  the  toil-worn  poor  my  soul  is  seeking 

For  one  to  bring  the  Maker's  name  to  light, 
To  be  the  voice  of  that  almighty  speaking 

Which  every  age  demands  to  do  it  right. 
Proprieties  our  silken  bards  environ ; 

He  who  would  be  the  tongue  of  this  wide  land 
Must  strike  his  harp  with  chords  of  sturdy  iron 

And  strike  it  with  a  toil-embrowned  hand ; 
One  who  hath  dwelt  with  Nature  well-attended, 

Who  hath  learnt  wisdom  from  her  mystic  books, 
Whose  soul  with  all  her  countless  lives  hath  blended, 

So  that  all  beauty  awes  us  in  his  looks  ; 
Who  not  with  body's  waste  his  soul  hath  pampered, 

Who  as  the  clear  northwestern  wind  is  free, 
Who  walks  with  Form's  observances  unhampered, 

And  follows  the  One  Will  obediently ; 
Whose  eyes,  like  windows  on  a  breezy  summit, 

Control  a  lovely  prospect  every  way; 
Who  doth  not  sound  God's  sea  with  earthly  plummet, 

And  find  a  bottom  still  of  worthless  clay ; 
Who  heeds  not  how  the  lower  gusts  are  working, 

Knowing  that  one  sure  wind  blows  on  above, 
And  sees,  beneath  the  foulest  faces  lurking, 

One  God-built  shrine  of  reverence  and  love; 
Who  sees  all  stars  that  wheel  their  shining  marches 

Around  the  centre  fixed  of  Destiny, 
Where  the  encircling  soul  serene  o'erarches 

The  moving  globe  of  being  like  a  sky ; 
Who  feels  that  God  and  Heaven's  great  deeps  are  nearer 

Him  to  whose  heart  his  fellow-man  is  nigh, 
Who  doth  not  hold  his  soul's  own  freedom  dearer 

Than  that  of  all  his  brethren,  low  or  high ; 
Who  to  the  Right  can  feel  himself  the  truer 

For  being  gently  patient  with  the  wrong, 
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Who  sees  a  brother  in  the  evil-doer, 

And  finds  in  Love  the  heart's-blood  of  his  song;— 
This,  this  is  he  for  whom  the  world  is  waiting 

To  sing  the  beatings  of  its  mighty  heart.  [34] 

We  see  but  half  the  causes  of  our  deeds, 

Seeking  them  wholly  in  the  outer  life, 

And  heedless  of  the  encircling  spirit-world, 

Which  though  unseen,  is  felt,  and  sows  in  us 

All  germs  of  pure  and  world-wide  purposes. 

From  one  stage  of  our  being  to  the  next 

We  pass  unconscious  o'er  a  slender  bridge, 

The  momentary  work  of  unseen  hands, 

Which  crumbles  down  behind  us ;  looking  back, 

We  see  the  other  shore,  the  gulf  between, 

And,  marvelling  how  we  won  to  where  we  stand, 

Content  ourselves  to  call  the  builder  Chance, 

WTe  trace  the  wisdom  to  the  apple's  fall, 

Not  to  the  birth-throes  of  a  mighty  Truth 

Which,  for  long  ages  in  blank  Chaos  dumb, 

Yet  yearned  to  be  incarnate,  and  had  found 

At  last  a  spirit  meet  to  be  the  womb 

From  which  it  might  be  born  to  bless  mankind, — 

Not  to  the  soul  of  Newton,  ripe  with  all 

The  hoarded  thoughtfulness  of  earnest  years, 

And  waiting  but  one  ray  of  sunlight  more 

To  blossom  fully. 

But  whence  came  that  ray? 
We  call  our  sorrows  Destiny,  but  ought 
Rather  to  name  our  high  successes  so. 
Only  the  instincts  of  great  souls  are  Fate, 
And  have  predestined  sway:  all  other  things, 
Except  by  leave  of  us,  could  never  be. 
For  Destiny  is  but  the  breath  of  God 
Still  moving  in  us,  the  last  fragment  left 
Of  our  unfallen  nature,  waking  oft 
Within  our  thought,  to  beckon  us  beyond 
The  narrow  circle  of  the  seen  and  known, 
And  always  tending  to  a  noble  end.  [35] 
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During  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  daily  "Silent  Com- 
forter" was  suspended  on  the  wall  of  humble  dwellings  in  America,  and  Sunday 
reading  given  entirely  to  devotional  books,  the  Journal  of  Amiel  was  likely  to 
have  a  place  in  the  most  meagre  library  of  such  a  home. 

The  Genevese  essayist,  poet  and  philosopher,  educated  in  Geneva,  Heidelberg 
and  Berlin,  became  professor  of  Aesthetics  and  French  literature  in  the  Academy 
of  Geneva  at  28  and  later  of  Moral  Philosophy.  He  gave  promise  of  a  brilliant 
career,  but  during  his  life  wrote  but  a  few  essays  and  poems  which  attracted 
little  attention. 

His  diary,  consisting  of  17,000  folio  pages,  was  discovered  after  his  death  and 
translated  in  two  successive  volumes  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  as  Amiel's  Journal. 
It  proved  to  be  a  discovery  of  the  man  himself,  his  experiences,  his  meditations 
and  his  view  of  human  life,  and  secured  immediate  popularity.  There  is  beauty 
of  both  thought  and  expression  as  the  writer  interprets  life's  vicissitudes,  intel- 
lectual doubts  on  spiritual  realities,  misunderstandings  and  trials,  sometimes  in 
searching  terms  and  at  others  in  arresting  proverbs.  Every  human  emotion  and 
impulse,  to  good  or  to  evil,  is  recognized.  Love,  courage,  fortitude,  patience,  all 
the  human  virtues  are  summoned,  through  conscience,  to  a  life  in  which  "the 
eternal  will  triumph  over  time." 


There  is  but  one  thing  needful — to  possess  God.  All  our  senses,  all 
our  powers  of  mind  and  soul,  all  our  external  resources,  are  so  many 
ways  of  approaching  the  Divinity,  so  many  modes  of  tasting  and  of 
adoring  God.  We  must  learn  to  detach  ourselves  from  all  that  is  capable 
of  being  lost,  to  bind  ourselves  absolutely  only  to  what  is  absolute  and 
eternal,  and  to  enjoy  the  rest  as  a  loan,  a  usufruct.  ...  To  adore,  to 
understand,  to  receive,  to  feel,  to  give,  to  act :  there  is  my  law,  my  duty, 
my  happiness,  my  heaven.  Let  come  what  come  will — even  death.  Only 
be  at  peace  with  self,  live  in  the  presence  of  God,  in  communion  with 
Him,  and  leave  the  guidance  of  existence  to  those  universal  powers 
against  whom  thou  canst  do  nothing!— If  death  gives  me  time,  so  much 
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the  better.  If  its  summons  is  near,  so  much  the  better  still ;  if  a  half- 
death  overtake  me,  still  so  much  the  better,  for  so  the  path  of  success 
is  closed  to  me  only  that  I  may  find  opening  before  me  the  path  of 
heroism,  of  moral  greatness  and  resignation.  Every  life  has  its  poten- 
tiality of  greatness,  and  as  it  is  impossible  to  be  outside  God,  the  best 
is  consciously  to  dwell  in  Him.  [1] 

To  be  misunderstood  even  by  those  whom  one  loves  is  the  cross  and 
bitterness  of  life.  It  is  the  secret  of  that  sad  and  melancholy  smile  on 
the  lips  of  great  men  which  so  few  understand ;  it  is  the  cruellest  trial 
reserved  for  self-devotion;  ...  if  God  could  suffer,  it  would  be  the 
wound  we  should  be  forever  inflicting  upon  Him.  He  also — He  above  all 
—is  the  great  misunderstood,  the  least  comprehended.  Alas !  alas !  Never 
to  tire,  never  to  grow  cold ;  to  be  patient,  sympathetic,  tender ;  to  look 
for  the  budding  flower  and  the  opening  heart ;  to  hope  always,  like  God ; 
to  love  always, — this  is  duty.  [2] 

Each  man  enters  into  God  so  much  as  God  enters  into  him,  or  as 
Angelus.  I  think,  said  'the  eye  by  which  I  see  God  is  the  same  eye  by 
which  He  sees  me.'  [3] 

Heroism  is  the  brilliant  triumph  of  the  soul  over  the  flesh — that  is  to 
say,  over  fear:  fear  of  poverty,  of  suffering,  of  calumny,  of  sickness, 
of  isolation,  and  of  death.  There  is  no  serious  piety  without  heroism. 
Heroism  is  the  dazzling  and  glorious  concentration  of  courage.  [4] 

Duty  has  the  virtue  of  making  us  feel  the  reality  of  a  positive 
world  while  at  the  same  time  detaching  us  from  it.  [5] 

Each  bud  flowers  but  once  and  each  flower  has  but  its  minute  of 
perfect  beauty ;  so,  in  the  garden  of  the  soul  each  feeling  has,  as  it  were, 
its  flowering  instant,  its  one  and  only  moment  of  expansive  grace  and 
radiant  kingship.  Each  star  passes  but  once  in  the  night  through  the 
meridian  over  our  heads  and  shines  there  but  an  instant;  so,  in  the 
heaven  of  the  mind  each  thought  touches  its  zenith  but  once,  and  in 
that  moment  all  its  brilliancy  and  all  its  greatness  culminate.  Artist, 
poet,  or  thinker — if  you  want  to  fix  and  immortalise  your  ideas  or  your 
feelings,  seize  them  at  this  precise  and  fleeting  moment,  for  it  is  their 
highest  point.  Before  it,  you  have  but  vague  outlines  or  dim  presenti- 
ments of  them.  After  it,  you  will  have  only  weakened  reminiscence  oi 
powerless  regret;  that  moment  is  the  moment  of  your  ideal.  [6] 

Nothing  resembles  pride  so  much  as  discouragement.  [7] 

To  repel  one's  cross  is  to  make  it  heavier.  [8] 

Who  is  preparing  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  future?  A  shiver  seizes 
us  when  the  ranks  grow  thin  around  us,  when  age  is  stealing  upon  us, 
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when  we  approach  the  zenith,  and  when  Destiny  says  to  us :  'Show  what 
is  in  thee !  Now  is  the  moment,  now  is  the  hour,  else  fall  back  into  noth- 
ingness! It  is  thy  turn!  Give  the  world  thy  measure,  say  thy  word, 
reveal  thy  nullity  or  thy  capacity.  Come  forth  from  the  shade!  It  is 
no  longer  a  question  of  promising—thou  must  perform.  The  time  of 
apprenticeship  is  over.  Servant,  show  us  what  thou- hast  done  with  thy 
talent.  Speak  now,  or  be  silent  for  ever.'  This  appeal  of  the  conscience 
is  a  solemn  summons  in  the  life  of  every  man,  solemn  and  awful  as  the 
trumpet  of  the  last  judgment.  It  cries,  'Art  thou  ready?  Give  an  account. 
Give  an  account  of  thy  years,  thy  leisure,  thy  strength,  thy  studies,  thy 
talent,  and  thy  works.  Now  and  here  is  the  hour  of  great  hearts,  the 
hour  of  heroism  and  of  genius.'  [9] 
To  court  trial  is  to  tempt  God.  [10] 

Alas !  we  must  re-climb  a  thousand  times  the  peaks  already  scaled, 
and  reconquer  the  points  of  view  already  won,— we  must  fight  the  fight  / 
The  human  heart,  like  kings,  signs  mere  truces  under  a  pretence  of 
perpetual  peace.  The  eternal  life  is  eternally  to  be  re-won.  [11] 

The  cardinal  question  is  that  of  sin.  The  question  of  immanence  or 
of  dualism  is  secondary.  The  Trinity,  the  life  to  come,  paradise  and  hell, 
may  cease  to  be  dogmas  and  spiritual  realities,  the  form  and  the  letter 
may  vanish  away— the  question  of  humanity  remains:  What  is  it 
which  saves?  How  can  man  be  led  to  be  truly  man?  Is  the  ultimate 
root  of  his  being  responsibility— yes  or  no?  And  is  doing  or  knowing 
the  right,  acting  or  thinking,  his  ultimate  end?  If  science  does  not 
produce  love  it  is  insufficient.  Now,  all  that  science  gives  is  the  amor 
mtellectualis  of  Spinoza,  light  without  warmth,  a  resignation  which  is 
contemplative  and  grandiose,  but  inhuman,  because  it  is  scarcely  trans- 
missible and  remains  a  privilege,  one  of  the  rarest  of  all.  Moral  love 
places  the  centre  of  the  individual  in  the  centre  of  being.  It  has  at  least 
salvation  in  principle,  the  germ  of  eternal  life.  To  love  is  virtually  to 
know;  to  know  is  not  virtually  to  love;  there  you  have  the  relation  of 
these  two  modes  of  man.  The  redemption  wrought  by  science  or  by  in- 
tellectual love  is  then  inferior  to  the  redemption  wrought  by  will  or  by 
moral  love.  The  first  may  free  a  man  from  himself,  it  may  enfranchise 
him  from  egotism.  The  second  drives  the  ego  out  of  itself,  makes  it  active 
and  fruitful.  The  one  is  critical,  purifying,  negative;  and  the  other  is 
vivifying,  fertilising,  positive.  Science,  however  spiritual  and  substantial 
it  may  be  m  itself,  is  still  formal  relatively  to  love.  Moral  force  is  then 
the  vital  point. 

And  this  force  is  only  produced  by  moral  force.  Like  alone  acts 
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upon  like.  Therefore  do  not  amend  by  reasoning,  but  by  example ;  ap- 
proach feeling  by  feeling;  do  not  hope  to  excite  love  except  by  love. 
Be  what  you  wish  others  to  become.  Let  your  self  and  not  your  words 
preach  for  you.  [12] 

Science  is  the  power  of  man,  and  love  his  strength;  man  becomes 
man  only  by  the  intelligence,  but  he  is  man  only  by  the  heart.  Knowledge, 
love,  power,— there  is  the  complete  life.  [13] 

Let  mystery  have  its  place  in  you;  do  not  be  always  turning  up 
your  whole  soil  with  the  ploughshare  of  self-examination,  but  leave 
a  little  fallow  corner  in  your  heart  ready  for  any  seed  the  winds  may 
bring,  and  reserve  a  nook  of  shadow  for  the  passing  bird ;  keep  a  place 
in  your  heart  for  the  unexpected  guest,  an  altar  for  the  unknown  God. 
Then  if  a  bird  sing  among  your  branches,  do  not  be  too  eager  to  tame 
it.  If  you  are  conscious  of  something  new — thought  or  feeling — waken- 
ing in  the  depths  of  your  being,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  let  in  light  upon 
it,  to  look  at  it;  let  the  springing  germ  have  the  protection  of  being 
forgotten,  hedge  it  round  with  quiet,  and  do  not  break  in  upon  its 
darkness ;  let  it  take  shape  and  grow,  and  not  a  word  of  your  happiness 
to  any  one!  Sacred  work  of  nature  as  it  is,  all  conception  should  be 
enwrapped  by  the  triple  veil  of  modesty,  silence,  and  night.  [14] 

He  who  is  silent  is  forgotten;  he  who  abstains  is  taken  at  his  word; 
he  who  does  not  advance,  falls  back;  he  who  stops  is  overwhelmed, 
distanced,  crushed ;  he  who  ceases  to  grow  greater  becomes  smaller ;  he 
who  leaves  off,  gives  up;  the  stationary  condition  is  the  beginning  of 
the  end — it  is  the  terrible  symptom  which  precedes  death.  To  live,  is 
to  achieve  a  perpetual  triumph ;  it  is  to  assert  one's  self  against  destruc- 
tion, against  sickness,  against  the  annulling  and  dispersion  of  one's 
physical  and  moral  being.  It  is  to  will  without  ceasing,  or  rather  to 
refresh  one's  will  day  by  day.  [15] 

It  is  not  history  which  teaches  conscience  to  be  honest;  it  is  the 
conscience  which  educates  history.  Fact  is  corrupting, — it  is  we  who 
correct  it  by  the  persistence  of  our  ideal.  The  soul  moralises  the  past 
in  order  not  be  demoralised  by  it.  Like  the  alchemists  of  the  middle  age, 
she  finds  in  the  crucible  of  experience  only  the  gold  that  she  herself 
had  poured  into  it.  [16] 

'Manly' — that  is  to  say,  courageous,  active,  resolute,  persevering,— 
'resignation,'  that  is  to  say,  self-sacrifice,  renunciation,  limitation.  En- 
ergy in  resignation — there  lies  the  wisdom  of  the  sons  of  earth,  the  only 
serenity  possible  in  this  life  of  struggle  and  of  combat.  In  it  is  the  peace 
of  martyrdom,  in  it  too  the  promise  of  triumph.  [17] 
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Poor  Moses !  Thou  too  sawest  undulating  in  the  distance  the  ravish- 
ing hills  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  it  was  thy  fate  nevertheless  to  lay 
thy  weary  bones  in  a  grave  dug  in  the  desert ! — Which  of  us  has  not  his 
promised  land,  his  day  of  ecstasy  and  his  death  in  exile?  What  a  pale 
counterfeit  is  real  life  of  the  life  we  see  in  glimpses,  and  how  these 
flaming  lightnings  of  our  prophetic  youth  make  the  twilight  of  our  dull 
monotonous  manhood  more  dark  and  dreary!  [18] 

In  an  inaction  which  is  meditative  and  attentive,  the  wrinkles  of 
the  soul  are  smoothed  away,  and  the  soul  itself  spreads,  unfolds,  and 
springs  afresh,  and,  like  the  trodden  grass  of  the  roadside  or  the  bruised 
leaf  of  a  plant,  repairs  its  injuries,  becomes  new,  spontaneous,  true  and 
original.  Reverie,  like  the  rain  of  night,  restores  colour  and  force  to 
thoughts  which  have  been  blanched  and  wearied  by  the  heat  of  the  day. 
With  gentle  fertilising  power  it  awakens  within  us  a  thousand  sleeping 
germs,  and,  as  though  in  play,  gathers  round  us  materials  for  the  future, 
and  images  for  the  use  of  talent.  Reverie  is  the  Sunday  of  thought ;  and 
who  knows  which  is  the  more  important  and  fruitful  for  man,  the 
laborious  tension  of  the  week,  or  the  life-giving  repose  of  the  Sab- 
bath? [19] 

Innocence  and  childhood  are  sacred.  The  sower  who  casts  in  the 
seed,  the  father  or  mother  casting  in  the  fruitful  word,  are  accomplish- 
ing a  pontifical  act  and  ought  to  perform  it  with  religious  awe,  with 
prayer  and  gravity,  for  they  are  labouring  at  the  kingdom  of  God. 
All  seed-sowing  is  a  mysterious  thing,  whether  the  seed  fall  into  the 
earth  or  into  souls.  Man  is  a  husbandman ;  his  whole  work  rightly  un- 
derstood is  to  develop  life,  to  sow  it  everywhere.  Such  is  the  mission 
of  humanity,  and  of  this  divine  mission  the  great  instrument  is  speech. 
We  forget  too  often  that  language  is  both  a  seed-sowing  and  a  revela- 
tion. The  influence  of  a  word  in  season,  is  it  not  incalculable?  What  a 
mystery  is  speech!  But  we  are  blind  to  it,  because  we  are  carnal  and 
earthy.  We  see  the  stones  and  the  trees  by  the  road,  the  furniture  of 
our  houses,  all  that  is  palpable  and  material.  We  have  no  eyes  for  the 
invisible  phalanxes  of  ideas  which  people  the  air  and  hover  incessantly 
around  each  one  of  us. 

Every  life  is  a  profession  of  faith,  and  exercises  an  inevitable  and 
silent  propaganda.  As  far  as  lies  in  its  power,  it  tends  to  transform  the 
universe  and  humanity  into  its  own  image.  Thus  we  have  all  a  cure  of 
souls.  Every  man  is  a  centre  of  perpetual  radiation  like  a  luminous  body ; 
he  is,  as  it  were,  a  beacon  which  entices  a  ship  upon  the  rocks  if  it  does 
guide  it  into  port.  Every  man  is  a  priest,  even  involuntarily ;  his  conduct 
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is  an  unspoken  sermon,  which  is  for  ever  preaching  to  others;— but 
there  are  priests  of  Baal,  of  Moloch,  and  of  all  the  false  gods.  Such  is 
the  high  importance  of  example.  Thence  comes  the  terrible  responsibility 
which  weighs  upon  us  all.  An  evil  example  is  a  spiritual  poison ;  it  is 
the  proclamation  of  a  sacrilegious  faith,  of  an  impure  God.  Sin  would 
be  only  an  evil  for  him  who  commits  it,  were  it  not  a  crime  towards  the 
weak  brethren,  whom  it  corrupts.  Therefore  it  has  been  said:  'It  were 
better  for  a  man  not  to  have  been  born  than  to  offend  one  of  these 

little  ones.'  [20] 

Every  despotism  has  a  specially  keen  and  hostile  instinct  for  what- 
ever keeps  up  human  dignity  and  independence.  And  it  is  curious  to  see 
scientific  and  realist  teaching  used  everywhere  as  a  means  of  stifling 
all  freedom  of  investigation  as  addressed  to  moral  questions,  under  a 
dead  weight  of  facts.  Materialism  is  the  auxiliary  doctrine  of  every 
tyranny,  whether  of  one  or  of  the  masses.  To  crush  what  is  spiritual, 
moral,  human— so  to  speak— in  man,  by  specialising  him ;  to  form  mere 
wheels  of  the  great  social  machine,  instead  of  perfect  individuals;  to 
make  society  and  not  conscience  the  centre  of  life,  to  enslave  the  soul 
to  things,  to  de-personalise  man,— this  is  the  dominant  drift  of  our 
epoch.  Everywhere  you  may  see  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  laws  of 
dead  matter  (number,  mass)  for  the  laws  of  the  moral  nature  (persua- 
sion, adhesion,  faith) ;  equality,  the  principle  of  mediocrity,  becoming 
a  dogma;  unity  aimed  at  through  uniformity;  numbers  doing  duty  for 
argument;  negative  liberty,  which  has  no  law  in  itself,  and  recognises 
no  limit  except  in  force,  everywhere  taking  the  place  of  positive  liberty, 
which  means  action  guided  by  an  inner  law  and  curbed  by  a  moral 
authority.  [21] 

What  is  threatened  to-day  is  moral  liberty,  conscience,  respect  for 
the  soul,  the  very  nobility  of  man.  To  defend  the  soul,  its  interests,  its 
rights,  its  dignity,  is  the  most  pressing  duty  for  whoever  sees  the  danger. 
What  the  writer,  the  teacher,  the  pastor,  the  philosopher,  has  to  do,  is 
to  defend  humanity  in  man.  Man!  the  true  man,  the  ideal  man!  Such 
should  be  their  motto,  their  rallying  cry.  War  to  all  that  debases, 
diminishes,  hinders,  and  degrades  him ;  protection  for  all  that  fortifies,  en- 
nobles, and  raises  him.  The  test  of  every  religious,  political,  or  educa- 
tional system,  is  the  man  which  it  forms.  If  a  system  injures  the  in- 
telligence it  is  bad.  If  it  injures  the  character  it  is  vicious.  If  it  injures 
the  conscience  it  is  criminal.  [22] 

To  believe  in  a  good  and  fatherly  God,  who  educates  us,  who  tempers 
the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  who  punishes  only  when  he  must,  and  takes 
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away  only  with  regret;  this  thought,  or  rather  this  conviction,  gives 
courage  and  security.  Oh,  what  need  we  have  of  love,  of  tenderness,  of 
affection,  of  kindness,  and  how  vulnerable  we  are,  we,  the  sons  of  God, 
we,  immortal  and  sovereign  beings !  Strong  as  the  universe  or  feeble 
as  the  worm,  according  as  we  represent  God  or  only  ourselves,  as  we 
lean  upon  infinite  being,  or  as  we  stand  alone. 

The  point  of  view  of  religion,  of  a  religion  at  once  active  and  moral, 
spiritual  and  profound,  alone  gives  to  life  all  the  dignity  and  all  the 
energy  of  which  it  is  capable.  Religion  makes  invulnerable  and  invincible. 
Earth  can  only  be  conquered  in  the  name  of  heaven.  All  good  things  are 
given  over  and  above  to  him  who  desires  but  righteousness.  To  be  dis- 
interested is  to  be  strong,  and  the  world  is  at  the  feet  of  him  whom  it 
cannot  tempt.  Why?  Because  spirit  is  lord  of  matter,  and  the  world 
belongs  to  God.  'Be  of  good  cheer,'  saith  a  heavenly  voice,  'I  have  over- 
come the  world.' 

Lord,  lend  thy  strength  to  those  who  are  weak  in  the  flesh — but 
willing  in  the  spirit!    [23] 

An  error  is  the  more  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  truth 
which  it  contains.  [24] 

Look  twice,  if  what  you  want  is  a  just  conception ;  look  once,  if  what 
you  want  is  a  sense  of  beauty.  [25] 

A  man  only  understands  what  is  akin  to  something  already  existing 
in  himself.  [26] 

Self-government  with  tenderness, — here  you  have  the  condition  of 
all  authority  over  children.  The  child  must  discover  in  us  no  passion,  no 
weakness  of  which  he  can  make  use ;  he  must  feel  himself  powerless  to 
deceive  or  to  trouble  us ;  then  he  will  recognise  in  us  his  natural  su- 
periors, and  he  will  attach  a  special  value  to  our  kindness,  because  he 
will  respect  it.  The  child  who  can  rouse  in  us  anger,  or  impatience,  or 
excitement,  feels  himself  stronger  than  we,  and  a  child  only  respects 
strength.  The  mother  should  consider  herself  as  her  child's  sun,  a 
changeless  and  ever  radiant  world,  whither  the  small  restless  creature, 
quick  at  tears  and  laughter,  light,  fickle,  passionate,  full  of  storms,  may 
come  for  fresh  stores  of  light,  warmth,  and  electricity,  of  calm  and  of 
courage.  The  mother  represents  goodness,  providence,  law ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  divinity,  under  that  form  of  it  which  is  accessible  to  childhood.  If 
she  is  herself  passionate  she  will  inculcate  on  her  child  a  capricious  and 
despotic  God,  or  even  several  discordant  gods.  The  religion  of  a  child 
depends  on  what  its  mother  and  its  father  are,  and  not  on  what  they  say. 
The  inner  and  the  unconscious  ideal  which  guides  their  life  is  precisely 
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what  touches  the  child;  their  words,  their  remonstrances,  their  punish- 
ments, their  bursts  of  feeling  even,  are  for  him  merely  thunder  and 
comedy ;  what  they  worship— this  it  is  which  his  instinct  divines  and 

reflects. 

The  child  sees  what  we  are,  behind  what  we  wish  to  be.  [27] 
I  thank  Thee,  my  God,  for  the  hour  that  I  have  just  passed  in  Thy 
presence.  Thy  will  was  clear  to  me;  I  measured  my  faults,  counted  my 
griefs,  and  felt  Thy  goodness  towards  me.  I  realized  my  own  nothing- 
ness—Thou gavest  me  Thy  peace.  In  bitterness  there  is  sweetness ;  in 
affliction,  joy;  in  submission,  strength;  in  the  God  who  punishes,  the 
God  who  loves.  To  lose  one's  life,  that  one  may  gain  it,  to  offer  it  that 
one  may  receive  it,  to  possess  nothing  that  one  may  conquer  all,  to  re- 
nounce self  that  God  may  give  Himself  to  us,— how  impossible  a  problem, 
and  how  sublime  a  reality !  No  one  truly  knows  happiness  who  has  not 
suffered,  and  the  redeemed  are  happier  than  the  elect.  [28] 

The  divine  miracle  par  excellence  consists  surely  in  the  apotheosis 
of  grief,  the  transfiguration  of  evil  by  good.  The  work  of  creation  finds 
its  consummation,  and  the  eternal  will  of  the  Infinite  Mercy  finds  its 
fulfilment  only  in  the  restoration  of  the  free  creature  to  God  and  of  an 
evil  world  to  goodness,  through  love.  Every  soul  in  which  conversion  has 
taken  place,  is  a  symbol  of  the  history  of  the  world.  To  be  happy,  to 
possess  eternal  life,  to  be  in  God,  to  be  saved, — all  these  are  the  same. 
All  alike  mean  the  solution  of  the  problem,  the  aim  of  existence.  And 
happiness  is  cumulative,  as  misery  may  be.  An  eternal  growth  is  an 
unchangeable  peace,  an  ever  profounder  depth  of  apprehension,  a  pos- 
session constantly  more  intense  and  more  spiritual  of  the  joy  of  heaven 
— this  is  happiness.  Happiness  has  no  limits,  because  God  has  neither 
bottom  nor  bounds,  and  because  happiness  is  nothing  but  the  conquest 
of  God  through  love. 

The  centre  of  life  is  neither  in  thought  nor  in  feeling,  nor  in  will, 
nor  even  in  consciousness,  so  far  as  it  thinks,  feels,  or  wishes.  For  moral 
truth  may  have  been  penetrated  and  possessed  in  all  these  ways,  and 
escape  us  still.  Deeper  even  than  consciousness  there  is  our  being  itself, 
our  very  substance,  our  nature.  Only  those  truths  which  have  entered 
into  this  last  region,  which  have  become  ourselves,  become  spontaneous 
and  involuntary,  instinctive  and  unconscious,  are  really  our  life — that 
is  to  say,  something  more  than  our  property.  So  long  as  we  are  able  to 
distinguish  any  space  whatever  between  the  truth  and  us  we  remain 
outside  it.  The  thought,  the  feeling,  the  desire,  the  consciousness  of  life, 
are  not  yet  quite  life.  But  peace  and  repose  can  nowhere  be  found 
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except  in  life  and  in  eternal  life,  and  the  eternal  life  is  the  divine  life, 
is  God.  To  become  divine  then  is  the  aim  of  life :  then  only  can  truth  be 
said  to  be  ours  beyond  the  possibility  of  loss,  because  it  is  no  longer 
outside  us,  nor  even  in  us,  but  we  are  it,  and  it  is  we ;  we  ourselves  are 
a  truth,  a  will,  a  work  of  God.  Liberty  has  become  nature ;  the  creature 
is  one  with  its  creator — one  through  love.  It  is  what  it  ought  to  be ;  its 
education  is  finished,  and  its  final  happiness  begins.  The  sun  of  time 
declines  and  the  light  of  eternal  blessedness  arises.  [29] 

Do  not  despise  your  situation;  in  it  you  must  act,  suffer,  and  con- 
quer. From  every  point  on  earth  we  are  equally  near  to  heaven  and  to 
the  infinite.  [30] 

A  man  only  understands  that  of  which  he  has  already  the  beginnings 
in  himself.  [31] 

Let  us  be  true :  this  is  the  highest  maxim  of  art  and  of  life,  the  secret 
of  eloquence  and  of  virtue,  and  of  all  moral  authority.  [32] 

Not  a  blade  of  grass  but  has  a  story  to  tell,  not  a  heart  but  has  its 
romance,  not  a  life  which  does  not  hide  a  secret  which  is  either  its 
thorn  or  its  spur.  Everywhere  grief,  hope,  comedy,  tragedy ;  even  under 
the  petrifaction  of  old  age,  as  in  the  twisted  forms  of  fossils,  we  may 
discover  the  agitations  and  tortures  of  youth.  This  thought  is  the  magic 
wand  of  poets  and  of  preachers:  it  strips  the  scales  from  our  fleshly 
eyes,  and  gives  us  a  clear  view  into  human  life;  it  opens  to  the  ear  a 
world  of  unknown  melodies,  and  makes  us  understand  the  thousand 
languages  of  nature.  Thwarted  love  makes  a  man  polyglot,  and  grief 
transforms  him  into  a  diviner  and  a  sorcerer.  [33] 

Every  hurtful  passion  draws  us  to  it,  as  an  abyss  does,  by  a  kind  of 
vertigo.  Feebleness  of  will  brings  about  weakness  of  head,  and  the 
abyss,  in  spite  of  its  horror,  comes  to  fascinate  us,  as  though  it  were 
a  place  of  refuge.  Terrible  danger!  For  this  abyss  is  within  us;  this 
gulf,  open  like  the  vast  jaws  of  an  infernal  serpent  bent  on  devouring  us, 
is  in  the  depth  of  our  own  being,  and  our  liberty  floats  over  this  void, 
which  is  always  seeking  to  swallow  it  up.  Our  only  talisman  lies  in  that 
concentration  of  moral  force  which  we  call  conscience,  that  small  inex- 
tinguishable flame  of  which  the  light  is  duty  and  the  warmth  love.  This 
little  flame  should  be  the  star  of  our  life;  it  alone  can  guide  our  trem- 
bling ark  across  the  tumult  of  the  great  waters ;  it  alone  can  enable  us 
to  escape  the  temptations  of  the  sea,  the  storms  and  the  monsters  which 
are  the  offspring  of  night  and  the  deluge.  Faith  in  God,  in  a  holy,  merci- 
ful, fatherly  God,  is  the  divine  ray  which  kindles  this  flame. 

How  deeply  I  feel  the  profound  and  terrible  poetry  of  all  these  primi- 
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tive  terrors  from  which  have  issued  the  various  theogonies  of  the  world, 
and  how  it  all  grows  clear  to  me,  and  becomes  a  symbol  of  the  one  great 
unchanging  thought— the  thought  of  God  about  the  universe!  How 
present  and  sensible  to  my  inner  sense  is  the  unity  of  everything !  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  am  able  to  pierce  to  the  sublime  motive  which,  in 
all  the  infinite  spheres  of  existence,  and  through  all  the  modes  of  space 
and  time,  every  created  form  reproduces  and  sings  within  the  bond  of 
an  eternal  harmony.  From  the  infernal  shades  I  feel  myself  mounting 
towards  the  regions  of  light;  my  flight  across  chaos  finds  its  rest  in 
paradise.  Heaven,  hell,  the  world  are  within  us.  Man  is  the  great 
abyss.  [34] 

To  do  good  to  men  because  we  love  them,  to  use  every  talent  we 
have  so  as  to  please  the  Father  from  whom  we  hold  it  for  His  service, — 
there  is  no  other  way  of  reaching  and  curing  this  deep  discontent  with 
life,  which  hides  itself  under  an  appearance  of  indifference.  [35] 

Our  duty  is  to  be  useful,  not  according  to  our  desires  but  according 
to  our  powers.  [36] 

The  man  who  insists  upon  seeing  with  perfect  clearness  before  he 
decides,  never  decides.  Accept  life,  and  you  must  accept  regret.  [37] 
We  are  never  more  discontented  with  others  than  when  we  are  discon- 
tented with  ourselves.'  The  consciousness  of  wrong-doing  makes  us 
irritable,  and  our  heart  in  its  cunning  quarrels  with  what  is  outside  it, 
in  order  that  it  may  deafen  the  clamour  within.  [38] 

Sin  and  death  lurk  around  every  Eden,  and  sometimes  within  it.  [39] 
A  duty  is  no  sooner  divined  than  from  that  very  moment  it  becomes 
binding  upon  us.  [40] 

The  free  being  who  abandons  the  conduct  of  himself,  yields  himself 
to  Satan;  in  the  moral  world  there  is  no  ground  without  a  master,  and 
the  waste  lands  belong  to  the  Evil  One.  [41] 

Love  at  its  highest  point, — love  sublime,  unique,  invincible, — leads 
us  straight  to  the  brink  of  the  great  abyss,  for  it  speaks  to  us  directly 
of  the  infinite  and  of  eternity.  It  is  eminently  religious:  it  may  even 
become  religion. — When  all  around  a  man  is  wavering  and  changing, — 
when  everything  is  growing  dark  and  featureless  to  him  in  the  far  dis- 
tance of  an  unknown  future, — when  the  world  seems  but  a  fiction  or  a 
fairy  tale,  and  the  universe  a  chimera, — when  the  whole  edifice  of  ideas 
vanishes  in  smoke,  and  all  realities  are  penetrated  with  doubt, — what 
is  the  fixed  point  which  may  still  be  his?  .  .  .  Who  knows  if  love  and 
its  beatitude,  clear  manifestation  as  it  is  of  the  universal  harmony  of 
things,  is  not  the  best  demonstration  of  a  fatherly  and  understanding 
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God,  just  as  it  is  the  shortest  road  by  which  to  reach  Him?  Love  is  a 
faith,  and  one  faith  leads  to  another.  And  this  faith  is  happiness,  light 
and  force.  Only  by  it  does  a  man  enter  into  the  series  of  the  living  the 
awakened,  the  happy,  the  redeemed —of  those  true  men  who  know 
the  value  of  existence  and  who  labour  for  the  glory  of  God  and  of  the 
Truth.  [42] 

Truth  above  all,  even  when  it  upsets  and  overwhelms  us !  But  what 
I  believe  is  that  the  highest  idea  we  can  conceive  of  the  principle  of 
things  will  be  the  truest,  and  that  the  truest  truth  is  that  which  makes 
man  the  most  wholly  good,  wisest,  greatest,  and  happiest 

My  creed  is  in  transition.  Yet  I  still  believe  in  God,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  I  believe  in  holiness,  truth,  beauty;  I  believe  in 
the  redemption  of  the  soul  by  faith  in  forgiveness.  I  believe  in  love  de- 
votion, honour.  I  believe  in  duty  and  the  moral  conscience.  I  believe 
even  in  prayer.  I  believe  in  the  fundamental  intuitions  of  the  human 
race,  and  in  the  great  affirmations  of  the  inspired  of  all  ages.  I  believe 
tnat  our  higher  nature  is  our  true  nature.  [43] 

Wisdom  never  grows  old,  for  she  is  the  expression  of  order  itself  — 
that  is  of  the  Eternal.  Only  the  wise  man  draws  from  life,  and  from 
every  stage  of  it,  its  true  savour,  because  only  he  feels  the  beauty  the 
dignity,  and  the  value  of  life.  The  flowers  of  youth  may  fade,  but  the 
summer,  the  autumn,  and  even  the  winter  of  human  existence,  have 

Toel^Tfl!C  SrandrUr;  WhfCh  thC  WiSC  man  reC°Snises  and  Rifles. 
JZ  *  f  rgS  m  G°d'  t0  mke  °f  °ne'S  own  life  a  Journey  towards 
the  ideal;  to  live  with  gratitude,  with  devoutness,  with  gentleness  and 

C^r!86r!  lWaS  thC  SplCndid  aim  of  Marcus  Melius.  And  if  you 
add  to  it  the  humility  which  kneels,  and  the  charity  which  gives  you 
have  the  whole  wisdom  of  the  children  of  God   [44^ 

th/hhXrelega^0n  °?fe.t0  S°me  diStant  future'  and  the  nation  of 

onceln       *"  Vlrt~an>  -  the  signs  of  a  false  religious 

conception  The  eternal  life  is  not  the  future  life;  it  is  life  in 

harmony  with  the  true  order  of  things,-life  in  God.  We  must  learn  to 

o0f°trnT  ^  "  '  m°Vem?nt  °f  etemity'  aS  an  und^tion  in  the  ocean 
of  being.  To  live,  so  as  to  keep  this  consciousness  of  ours  in  perpetual 
elation  with  the  eternal,  is  to  be  wise;  to  live,  so  as  to  personify  and 
embody  the  eternal,  is  to  be  religious.  [45] 

The  modern  leveller,  after  having  done  away  with  conventional 
inequalities  with  arbitrary  privilege  and  historical  injustice,  goes  stiU 
farther,  and  rebels  against  the  inequalities  of  merit,  capacity,  and  virtue 
Beginning  with  a  just  principle,  he  develops  it  into  an  unjust  one 
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Inequality  may  be  as  true  and  as  just  as  equality:  it  depends  upon 
what  you  mean  by  it.  But  this  is  precisely  what  nobody  cares  to  find 
out.  All  passions  dread  the  light,  and  the  modern  zeal  for  equality  is  a 
disguised  hatred  which  tries  to  pass  itself  off  as  love. 

Liberty,  equality— bad  principles!  The  only  true  principle  for  hu- 
manity is  justice,  and  justice  towards  the  feeble  becomes  necessarily 
protection  or  kindness.  [46] 

Great  men  are  the  true  men,  the  men  in  whom  Nature  has  succeeded. 
They  are  not  extraordinary — they  are  in  the  true  order.  It  is  the  other 
species  of  men  who  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be.  [47] 

If  the  sailor  did  not  carry  with  him  his  own  temperature  he  could 
not  go  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  and  remain  himself  in  spite  of  all. 
The  man  who  has  no  refuge  in  himself,  who  lives,  so  to  speak,  in  his 
front  rooms,  in  the  outer  whirlwind  of  things  and  opinions,  is  not  prop- 
erly a  personality  at  all ;  he  is  not  distinct,  free,  original,  a  cause, — in 
a  word,  some  one.  [48] 

One  uses  what  one  has,  and  one  must  shape  one's  arrow  out  of  one's 
own  wood.  [49] 

Clever  men  will  recognize  and  tolerate  nothing  but  cleverness ;  every 
authority  rouses  their  ridicule,  every  superstition  amuses  them,  every 
convention  moves  them  to  contradiction.  Only  force  finds  favour  in 
their  eyes,  and  they  have  no  toleration  for  anything  that  is  not  purely 
natural  and  spontaneous.  And  yet  ten  clever  men  are  not  worth  one 
man  of  talent,  nor  ten  men  of  talent  worth  one  man  of  genius.  And 
in  the  individual,  feeling  is  more  than  cleverness,  reason  is  worth  as  much 
as  feeling,  and  conscience  has  it  over  reason.  If  then  the  clever  man  is 
not  mockable,  he  may  at  least  be  neither  loved,  nor  considered,  nor 
esteemed.  He  may  make  himself  feared,  it  is  true,  and  force  others  to 
respect  his  independence;  but  this  negative  advantage,  which  is  the 
result  of  a  negative  superiority,  brings  no  happiness  with  it.  Cleverness  is 
serviceable  for  everything,  sufficient  for  nothing.  [50] 

The  more  a  man  loves,  the  more  he  suffers.  The  sum  of  possible  grief 
for  each  soul  is  in  proportion  to  its  degree  of  perfection.  [51] 

The  beautiful  souls  of  the  world  have  an  art  of  saintly  alchemy,  by 
which  bitterness  is  converted  into  kindness,  the  gall  of  human  experience 
into  gentleness,  ingratitude  into  benefits,  insults  into  pardon.  And  the 
transformation  ought  to  become  so  easy  and  habitual  that  the  lookers-on 
may  think  it  spontaneous  and  nobody  give  us  credit  for  it.  [52] 

It  is  not  to  the  clever  folk,  nor  even  to  the  scientific  folk,  that  the 
empire  over  souls  belongs,  but  to  those  who  impress  us  as  having  con- 
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quered  nature  by  grace,  as  having  passed  through  the  burning  bush, 
and  as  speaking,  not  the  language  of  human  wisdom,  but  that  of  the 
divine  will.  In  religious  matters  it  is  holiness  which  gives  authority ;  it 
is  love,  or  the  power  of  devotion  and  sacrifice,  which  goes  to  the  heart, 
which  moves  and  persuades. 

What  all  religious,  poetical,  pure,  and  tender  souls  are  least  able  to 
pardon  is  the  diminution  or  degradation  of  their  ideal.  We  must  never 
rouse  an  ideal  against  us ;  our  business  is  to  point  men  to  another  ideal, 
purer,  higher,  more  spiritual  than  the  old,  and  so  to  raise  behind  a  lofty 
summit  one  more  lofty  still.  In  this  way  no  one  is  despoiled;  we  gain 
men's  confidence,  while  at  the  same  time  forcing  them  to  think,  and 
enabling  those  minds  which  are  already  tending  towards  change  to  per- 
ceive new  objects  and  goals  for  thought.  Only  that  which  is  replaced 
is  destroyed,  and  an  ideal  is  only  replaced  by  satisfying  the  conditions 
of  the  old  with  some  advantages  over.  [53] 

The  greater  a  man's  intellectual  power,  the  more  dangerous  it  is  for 
him  to  make  a  false  start  and  to  begin  life  badly.  [54] 

One  thing  only  is  necessary, — the  committal  of  the  soul  to  God.  [55] 

Those  who  have  not  suffered  are  still  wanting  in  depth;  but  a 
man  who  has  not  got  happiness  cannot  impart  it.  We  can  only  give  what 
we  have.  Happiness,  grief,  gaiety,  sadness,  are  by  nature  contagious. 
Bring  your  health  and  your  strength  to  the  weak  and  sickly,  and  so  you 
will  be  of  use  to  them.  Give  them  not  your  weakness,  but  your  energy, — 
so  you  will  revive  and  lift  them  up.  Life  alone  can  rekindle  life.  What 
others  claim  from  us  is  not  our  thirst  and  our  hunger,  but  our  bread  and 
our  gourd.  [56] 

We  shut  our  eyes  to  the  beginnings  of  evil  because  they  are  small, 
and  in  this  weakness  is  contained  the  germ  of  our  defeat.  [57] 

Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away,  but  good  ought  to  be,  and  injustice 
ought  not  to  be.  Such  is  the  creed  of  the  human  race.  Nature  will  be 
conquered  by  spirit:  the  eternal  will  triumph  over  time.  [58] 

If  liberty  is  to  be  saved,  it  will  not  be  by  the  doubters,  the  men  of 
science,  or  the  materialists;  it  will  be  by  religious  conviction,  by  the 
faith  of  individuals,  who  believe  that  God  wills  man  to  be  free  but  also 
pure ;  it  will  be  by  the  seekers  after  holiness.  [59] 

There  is  no  curing  a  sick  man  who  believes  himself  in  health.  [60] 

For  the  sake  of  satisfying  a  thinking  and  instructed  public,  is  it 
wise  to  sacrifice  the  influence  of  religion  over  the  multitude?  Answer. 
A  pious  fiction  is  still  a  fiction.  Truth  has  the  highest  claim.  It  is  for 
the  world  to  accommodate  itself  to  truth,  and  not  vice  versa.  Copernicus 
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upset  the  astronomy  of  the  Middle  Ages— so  much  the  worse  for  it! 
The  Eternal  Gospel  revolutionises  modern  churches— what  matter !  When 
symbols  become  transparent,  they  have  no  further  binding  force.  We 
see  in  them  a  poem,  an  allegory,  a  metaphor;  but  we  believe  in  them 

no  longer.  [61]  ...  , 

Material  results  are  but  the  tardy  sign  of  invisible  activities,  lne 
bullet  has  started  long  before  the  noise  of  the  report  has  reached  us. 
The  decisive  events  of  the  world  take  place  in  the  intellect.  [62] 

To  renounce  happiness  and  think  only  of  duty,  to  put  conscience  in 
the  place  of  feeling ;— this  voluntary  martyrdom  has  its  nobility.  The 
natural  man  in  us  flinches,  but  the  better  self  submits.  To  hope  for 
justice  in  the  world  is  a  sign  of  sickly  sensibility ;  we  must  be  able  to  do 
without  it.  True  manliness  consists  in  such  independence.  Let  the  world 
think  what  it  will  of  us,  it  is  its  own  affair.  If  it  will  not  give  us  the 
place  which  is  lawfully  ours  until  after  our  death,  or  perhaps  not  at  all, 
it  is  but  acting  within  its  right.  It  is  our  business  to  behave  as  though 
our  country  were  grateful,  as  though  the  world  were  equitable,  as  though 
opinion  were  clear-sighted,  as  though  life  were  just,  as  though  men  were 

good.  [63]  .    . 

The  germs  of  all  things  are  in  every  heart,  and  the  greatest  criminals 
as  well  as  the  greatest  heroes  are  but  different  modes  of  ourselves.  Only 
evil  grows  of  itself,  while  for  goodness  we  want  effort  and  courage.  [64] 


CHAPTER  XIII 

John  Calvin 


Preeminent  as  the  dogmatic  theologian  of  his  own  and  following  ages,  John 
Calvin  (1509-1564),  born  at  Noyon,  France,  distinguished  by  his  massive  intellect, 
was  the  originator  of  a  system  of  Protestant  theology  unequalled  to  the  present 
day  in  its  effort  at  completeness  and  finality.  Appointed  to  a  chaplaincy  of  the 
Cathedral  at  12,  he  became  a  curate  at  18.  At  the  age  of  23,  his  career  as  a  leader 
of  the  Reformation  began.  Banished  by  Francis  I,  he  led  a  wandering  life,  fled  to 
Basel  and  at  the  age  of  27  issued  his  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  the  basis 
of  Presbyterianism. 

Calvin  finally  settled  in  Geneva,  married  and  pursued  a  natural  home  life  in 
contrast  to  his  stormy  public  career.  Indeed  his  touches  of  personal  tenderness  and 
human  sociability  are  hard  to  reconcile  with  both  his  theology  and  the  imposition 
of  his  demands  upon  the  consciences  of  other  men.  Expelled  from  Geneva,  by 
popular^  demand  he  was  recalled  and  established  a  civil  theocracy  over  individual 
and  social  life,  drove  out  his  opponents  and  burned  at  the  stake  Servetus,  a  leading 
antagonist. 

He  consolidated  forces  of  the  Reformation  and  his  bold  dedication  of  the 
Institutes  *  to  King  Francis,  is  a  classic  document  containing  a  summary  of  the 
volume  as  a  defense  of  his  doctrines  and  his  course  in  human  affairs,  "in  the  name 
of  God." 

Alexander  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  Man,  uses  Calvin  in  illustration  of  the 
impossibility  of  any  theology  acceptable  to  mankind  as  a  whole,  and  modern 
Presbyterianism,  while  Calvinistic,  makes  many  allowances  for  both  interpretation 
and  modification. 


Where  the  glory  of  God  is  not  made  the  end  of  the  government  it 
is  not  a  legitimate  sovereignty,  but  a  usurpation.  And  he  is  de- 
ceived who  expects  lasting  prosperity  in  that  kingdom  which  is  not  ruled 
by  the  sceptre  of  God.  [1] 

No  religious  services  can  be  transferred  to  any  other  than  God  alone, 
without  committing  sacrilege.  At  first,  indeed,  superstition  ascribed 
Divine  honours  either  to  the  sun  or  to  the  other  stars,  or  to  idols.  After- 
wards followed  ambition,  which,  adorning  men  with  the  spoils  of  God, 

*  See  Harvard  Classics,  Volume  XXXIX. 
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dared  to  profane  every  thing  that  was  sacred.  And  although  there  re- 
mained a  persuasion,  that  they  ought  to  worship  a  supreme  God,  yet  it 
became  customary  to  offer  sacrifices  promiscuously  to  genii,  and  inferior 
deities,  and  deceased  heroes.  So  steep  is  the  descent  to  this  vice,  to  com- 
municate to  a  vast  multitude  that  which  God  particularly  challenges  to 
himself  alone!  [2] 

The  duty  of  a  theologian  is,  not  to  please  the  ear  with  empty  sounds, 
but  to  confirm  the  conscience  by  teaching  things  which  are  true,  certain, 
and  profitable.  [3] 

He  who  feels  the  most  consternation,  from  a  consciousness  of  his 
own  calamity,  poverty,  nakedness,  and  ignominy,  has  made  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  himself.  For  there  is  no  danger  that  man 
will  divest  himself  of  too  much,  provided  he  learns  that  what  is  wanting 
in  him  may  be  recovered  in  God.  [4] 

I  have  always,  indeed,  been  exceedingly  pleased  with  this  observa- 
tion of  Chrysostom,  that  humility  is  the  foundation  of  our  philosophy ; 
but  still  more  with  this  of  Augustine:  "As  a  rhetorician,"  says  he,  "on 
being  interrogated  what  was  the  first  thing  in  the  rules  of  eloquence, 
replied,  'Pronunciation' ;  and  on  being  separately  interrogated  what  was 
the  second,  and  what  was  the  third,  gave  the  same  reply ;  so  should  any 
one  interrogate  me  concerning  the  rules  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  first, 
second,  and  third,  I  would  always  reply,  Humility."  [5] 

Let  no  one  object,  as  many  do  in  the  present  day,  that  with  the  help 
of  God  he  can  do  all  things.  For  the  assistance  of  God  is  granted  only  to 
them  who  walk  in  his  ways,  that  is,  in  their  calling ;  which  is  deserted 
by  all  those  who  neglect  the  means  which  God  has  afforded  them,  and 
strive  to  overcome  their  necessities  by  vain  presumption.  [6] 

The  more  closely  any  person  is  united  to  us,  the  greater  claim  he  has 
to  the  assistance  of  our  kind  offices.  For  the  condition  of  humanity  re- 
quires, that  men  should  perform  more  acts  of  kindness  to  each  other, 
in  proportion  to  the  closeness  of  the  bonds  by  which  they  are  connected, 
whether  of  relationship,  or  acquaintance,  or  vicinity;  and  this  without 
any  offence  to  God,  by  whose  providence  we  are  constrained  to  it.  But 
I  assert  that  the  whole  human  race,  without  any  exception,  should  be 
comprehended  in  the  same  affection  of  love,  and  that  in  this  respect 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  barbarian  and  the  Grecian,  the  worthy 
and  unworthy,  the  friend  and  the  foe ;  for  they  are  to  be  considered  in 
God,  and  not  in  themselves,  and  whenever  we  deviate  from  this  view 
of  the  subject,  it  is  no  wonder  if  we  fall  into  many  errors.  Wherefore,  if 
we  wish  to  adhere  to  the  true  law  of  love,  our  eyes  must  chiefly  be 
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directed,  not  to  man,  the  prospect  of  whom  would  impress  us  with  hatred 
more  frequently  than  with  love,  but  to  God,  who  commands  that  our 
love  to  him  be  diffused  among  all  mankind ;  so  that  this  must  always  be 
a  fundamental  maxim  with  us,  that  whatever  be  the  character  of  a  man, 
yet  we  ought  to  love  him  because  we  love  God.  [7] 

For  neither  the,  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  nor  any  meat  and  drink, 
are  so  necessary  to  the  nourishment  and  sustenance  of  the  present  life, 
as  the  apostolic  and  pastoral  office  is  to  the  preservation  of  the  Church 
in  the  world.  [8] 

We  must  not  reflect  on  the  wickedness  of  men,  but  contemplate  the 
Divine  image  in  them;  which  concealing  and  obliterating  their  faults, 
by  its  beauty  and  dignity  allures  us  to  embrace  them  in  the  arms  of 
our  love.  [9] 


CHAPTER  XIV 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier 


Known  popularly  as  "the  Quaker  Poet,"  but  also  as  an  influential  force  in  politi- 
cal and  public  affairs,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (1807-1892),  was  born  in  Haver- 
hill and  in  later  life  lived  in  Amesbury,  Mass.  Of  immigrant  descent,  he  had  but 
an  ordinary  school  education  and  worked  on  a  farm  in  his  boyhood. 

At  the  age  of  23  he  became  editor  of  the  New  England  Review  and  served 
editorially  in  successive  periods  on  several  publications,  through  which  his  poems 
were  widely  circulated.  In  them  as  well  as  his  editorials  his  political  views  were 
reflected,  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  became  secretary  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  and  was  associated  with  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  its  historic 
convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1833  when  he  was  26. 

A  leader  in  the  Liberty  Party,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature in  1835  and  of  the  electoral  college  in  1860  and  1865.  While  an  editor  in 
Philadelphia  in  1838  his  office  was  burned  by  a  mob. 

School  halls  long  resounded  with  the  recitation  of  such  poems  as  Barbara 
Frietchie,  Maud  Mutter,  The  Barefoot  Boy,  Snow  Bound  and  Voices  of  Freedom. 

Among  Whittier's  religious  poems  this  anthology  includes  The  Eternal  Good- 
ness, The  Call  of  the  Christian,  The  Prayer  Seeker  and  The  Preacher.  While 
classed  as  a  Quaker  of  the  liberal  type,  his  lofty  poems  and  hymns  lift  us  above 
discordant  discussion  and  are  in  the  hymn  books  of  evangelical  bodies.  His  poetry 
with  widely  varying  characteristics,  simplicity,  appeal  to  both  heart  and  con- 
science, sweetness  of  spirit,  passion  in  humanitarianism  and  vision  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  national  scenery,  have  made  Whittier  preeminent  among  the  best  loved  of 
American  poets. 


I  too  am  weak,  and  faith  is  small, 
And  blindness  happeneth  unto  all. 


Yet  sometimes  glimpses  on  my  sight, 
Through  present  wrong,  the  eternal  right ; 
And,  step  by  step,  since  time  began, 
I  see  the  steady  gain  of  man ; 
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That  all  of  good  the  past  hath  had 
Remains  to  make  our  time  glad, 
Our  common  daily  life  divine, 
And  every  land  a  Palestine. 

Thou  weariest  of  thy  present  state; 
What  gain  to  thee  time's  holiest  date? 
The  doubter  now  perchance  had  been 
As  High  Priest  or  as  Pilate  then! 

O  friend!  we  need  nor  rock  nor  sand, 
Nor  storied  stream  of  Morning-Land; 
The  heavens  are  glassed  in  Merrimac,— 
What  more  could  Jordan  render  back? 

We  lack  but  open  eye  and  ear 
To  find  the  Orient's  marvels  here; 
The  still  small  voice  in  autumn's  hush, 
Yon  maple  wood  the  burning  bush. 

For  still  the  new  transcends  the  old, 
In  signs  and  tokens  manifold ; 
Slaves  rise  up  men;  the  olive  waves, 
With  roots  deep  set  in  battle  graves! 

Through  the  harsh  noises  of  our  day 
A  low,  sweet  prelude  finds  its  way ; 
Through  clouds  of  doubt  and  creeds  of  fear, 
A  light  is  breaking,  calm  and  clear. 

That  song  of  Love,  now  low  and  far, 
Erelong  shall  swell  from  star  to  star! 
That  light  the  breaking  day,  which  tips 
The  golden-spired  Apocalypse!  [1] 

His  fame  on  all  the  winds  had  flown ; 
His  words  had  shaken  crypt  and  throne; 
Like  fire  on  camp  and  court  and  cell 
They  dropped,  and  kindled  as  they  fell. 
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Beneath  the  pomps  of  state,  below 
The  mitred  juggler's  mask  and  show, 
A  prophecy,  a  vague  hope,  ran 
His  burning  thought  from  man  to  man. 

For  peace  or  rest  too  well  he  saw 
The  fraud  of  priests,  the  wrong  of  law, 
And  felt  how  hard,  between  the  two, 
Their  breath  of  pain  the  millions  drew. 

A  prophet-utterance,  strong  and  wild, 
The  weakness  of  an  unweaned  child, 
A  sun-bright  hope  for  human-kind, 
And  self-despair,  in  him  combined. 

He  loathed  the  false,  yet  lived  not  true 
To  half  the  glorious  truths  he  knew ; 
The  doubt,  the  discord,  and  the  sin, 
He  mourned  without,  he  felt  within. 

Untrod  by  him  the  path  he  showed, 
Sweet  pictures  on  his  easel  glowed 
Of  simple  faith,  and  loves  of  home, 
And  virtue's  golden  days  to  come. 

But  weakness,  shame,  and  folly  made 
The  foil  to  all  his  pen  portrayed; 
Still,  where  his  dreamy  splendors  shone, 
The  shadow  of  himself  was  thrown. 

Lord,  what  is  man,  whose  thought,  at  times, 
Up  to  Thy  sevenfold  brightness  climbs, 
While  still  his  grosser  instinct  clings 
To  earth,  like  other  creeping  things ! 

So  rich  in  words,  in  acts  so  mean; 

So  high,  so  low;  chance-swung  between 

The  foulness  of  the  penal  pit 

And  Truth's  clear  sky,  millennium-lit  1 
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Vain,  pride  of  star-lent  genius! — vain, 
Quick  fancy  and  creative  brain, 
Unblest  by  prayerful  sacrifice, 
Absurdly  great,  or  weakly  wise ! 

Midst  yearnings  for  a  truer  life, 
Without  were  fears,  within  was  strife ; 
And  still  his  wayward  act  denied 
The  perfect  good  for  which  he  sighed. 

The  love  he  sent  forth  void  returned ; 

The  fame  that  crowned  him  scorched  and  burned, 

Burning,  yet  cold  and  drear  and  lone, — 

A  fire-mount  in  a  frozen  zone ! 

Like  that  the  gray-haired  sea-king  passed, 
Seen  southward  from  his  sleety  mast, 
About  whose  brows  of  changeless  frost 
A  wreath  of  flame  the  wild  winds  tossed. 

Far  round  the  mournful  beauty  played 
Of  lambent  light  and  purple  shade, 
Lost  on  the  fixed  and  dumb  despair 
Of  frozen  earth  and  sea  and  air! 

A  man  apart,  unknown,  unloved 
By  those  whose  wrongs  his  soul  had  moved, 
He  bore  the  ban  of  Church  and  State, 
The  good  man's  fear,  the  bigot's  hate!  [2] 

Trust  not  in  man  with  passing  breath, 
But  in  the  Lord,  old  Scripture  saith; 
The  truth  which  saves  thou  mayes*  not  blend 
With  false  professor,  faithless  friend. 

Search  thine  own  heart.  What  paineth  thee 

In  others  in  thyself  may  be; 

All  dust  is  frail,  all  flesh  is  weak ; 

Be  thou  the  true  man  thou  doest  seek! 
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Where  now  with  pain  thou  treadest,  trod 
The  whitest  of  the  saints  of  God! 
To  show  thee  where  their  feet  were  set, 
The  light  which  led  them  shineth  yet. 

The  footprints  of  the  life  divine, 
Which  marked  their  path  remain  in  thine; 
And  that  great  Life,  transfused  in  theirs, 
Awaits  thy  faith,  thy  love,  thy  prayers!   [3] 

Over  the  roofs  of  the  pioneers 

Gathers  the  moss  of  a  hundred  years ; 

On  man  and  his  works  has  passed  the  change 

Which  needs  must  be  in  a  century's  range. 

The  land  lies  open  and  warm  in  the  sun, 

Anvils  clamor  and  mill-wheels  run, — 

Flocks  on  the  hillsides,  herds  on  the  plain, 

The  wilderness  gladdened  with  fruit  and  grain ! 

But  the  living  faith  of  the  settlers  old 

A  dead  profession  their  children  hold ; 

To  the  lust  of  office  and  greed  of  trade 

A  stepping-stone  is  the  altar  made. 

The  Church,  to  place  and  power  the  door, 

Rebukes  the  sin  of  the  world  no  more, 

Nor  sees  its  Lord  in  the  homeless  poor. 

Everywhere  is  the  grasping  hand, 

And  eager  adding  of  land  to  land ; 

And  earth,  which  seemed  to  the  fathers  meant 

But  as  a  pilgrim's  wayside  tent, — 

A  nightly  shelter  to  fold  away 

When  the  Lord  should  call  at  the  break  of  day, — 

Solid  and  steadfast  seems  to  be, 

And  Time  has  forgotten  Eternity! 

But  fresh  and  green  from  the  rotting  roots 
Of  primal  forests  the  young  growth  shoots ; 
From  the  death  of  the  old  the  new  proceeds, 
And  the  life  of  truth  from  the  rot  of  creeds ; 
On  the  ladder  of  God,  which  upwards  leads, 
The  steps  of  progress  are  human  needs. 
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For  His  judgments  still  are  a  mighty  deep, 
And  the  eyes  of  His  providence  never  sleep : 
When  the  night  is  darkest  He  gives  the  morn ; 
When  the  famine  is  sorest,  the  wine  and  corn !  [4] 

Father  of  Light !  how  blind  is  he 

Who  sprinkles  the  altar  he  rears  to  Thee 

With  the  blood  and  tears  of  humanity!   [5] 

O  Golden  Age,  whose  light  is  of  the  dawn, 

And  not  of  sunset,  forward,  not  behind, 

Flood  the  new  heavens  and  earth,  and  with  thee  bring 

All  the  old  virtues,  whatsoever  things 

Are  pure  and  honest  and  of  good  repute, 

But  add  thereto  whatever  bard  has  sung 

Or  seer  has  told  of  when  in  trance  and  dream 

They  saw  the  Happy  Isles  of  prophecy! 

Let  Justice  hold  her  scale,  and  Truth  divide 

Between  the  right  and  wrong;  but  give  the  heart 

The  freedom  of  its  fair  inheritance ; 

Let  the  poor  prisoner,  cramped  and  starved  so  long, 

At  Nature's  table  feast  his  ear  and  eye 

With  joy  and  wonder ;  let  all  the  harmonies 

Of  sound,  form,  color,  motion,  wait  upon 

The  princely  guest,  whether  in  soft  attire 

Of  leisure  clad,  or  the  coarse  frock  of  toil.  [6] 

Let  common  need,  the  brotherhood  of  prayer, 
The  heirship  of  an  unknown  destiny, 
The  unsolved  mystery  round  about  us,  make 
A  man  more  precious  than  the  gold  of  Ophir. 
Sacred,  inviolate,  unto  whom  all  things 
Should  minister,  as  outward  types  and  signs 
Of  the  eternal  beauty  which  fulfils 
The  one  great  purpose  of  creation,  Love, 
The  sole  necessity  of  Earth  and  Heaven!   [7] 

Hope  not  the  cure  of  sin  till  Self  is  dead ; 
Forget  it  in  love's  service,  and  the  debt 
Thou  canst  not  pay  the  angels  shall  forget; 
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Heaven's  gate  is  shut  to  him  who  comes  alone; 
Save  thou  a  soul,  and  it  shall  save  thy  own !  [8] 

Truth  is  one; 
And,  in  all  lands  beneath  the  sun, 
Whoso  hath  eyes  to  see  may  see 
The  tokens  of  its  unity. 
No  scroll  of  creed  its  fulness  wraps, 
We  trace  it  not  by  school-boy  maps, 
Free  as  the  sun  and  air  it  is 
Of  latitudes  and  boundaries. 
In  Vedic  verse,  in  dull  Koran, 
Are  messages  of  good  to  man ; 
The  angels  to  our  Aryan  sires 
Talked  by  the  earliest  household  fires ; 
The  prophets  of  the  elder  day, 
The  slant-eyed  sages  of  Cathay, 
Read  not  the  riddle  all  amiss 
Of  higher  life  evolved  from  this.  [9] 

No  bird-song  floated  down  the  hill, 
The  tangled  bank  below  was  still ; 

No  rustle  from  the  birchen  stem, 
No  ripple  from  the  water's  hem, 

The  dusk  of  twilight  round  us  grew, 
We  felt  the  falling  of  the  dew ; 

For,  from  us,  ere  the  day  was  done, 
The  wooded  hills  shut  out  the  sun. 

But  on  the  river's  farther  side 
We  saw  the  hill-tops  glorified, — 

A  tender  glow,  exceeding  fair, 
A  dream  of  day  without  its  glare. 

With  Us  the  damp,  the  chill,  the  gloom: 
With  them  the  sunset's  rosy  bloom; 
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While  dark,  through  willowy  vistas  seen, 
The  river  rolled  in  shade  between. 

From  out  the  darkness  where  we  trod, 
We  gazed  upon  those  hills  of  God, 

Whose  light  seemed  not  of  moon  or  sun. 
We  spake  not,  but  our  thought  was  one. 

We  paused,  as  if  from  that  bright  shore 
Beckoned  our  dear  ones  gone  before; 

And  stilled  our  beating  hearts  to  hear 
The  voices  lost  to  mortal  ear! 

Sudden  our  pathway  turned  from  night ; 
The  hills  swung  open  to  the  light ; 

Through  their  green  gates  the  sunshine  showed, 
A  long,  slant  splendor  downward  flowed. 

Down  glade  and  glen  and  bank  it  rolled ; 
It  bridged  the  shaded  stream  with  gold; 

And,  borne  on  piers  of  mist,  allied 
The  shadowy  with  the  sunlit  side! 

"So,"  prayed  we,  "when  our  feet  draw  near 
The  river  dark,  with  mortal  fear, 

"And  the  night  cometh  chill  with  dew, 
O  Father !  let  Thy  light  break  through ! 

"So  let  the  hills  of  doubt  divide, 

So  bridge  with  faith  the  sunless  tide! 

"So  let  the  eyes  that  fail  on  earth 
On  Thy  eternal  hills  look  forth ; 

"And  in  Thy  beckoning  angels  know 

The  dear  ones  whom  we  loved  below!"  [10] 
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Not  always  as  the  whirlwind's  rush 

On  Horeb's  mount  of  fear, 
Not  always  as  the  burning  bush 

To  Midian's  shepherd  seer, 
Nor  as  the  awful  voice  which  came 

To  Israel's  prophet  bards, 
Nor  as  the  tongues  of  cloven  flame, 

Nor  gift  of  fearful  words, — 

Not  always  thus,  with  outward  sign 

Of  fire  or  voice  from  Heaven, 
The  message  of  a  truth  divine, 

The  call  of  God  is  given! 
Awakening  in  the  human  heart 

Love  for  the  true  and  right, — 
Zeal  for  the  Christian's  better  part, 

Strength  for  the  Christian's  fight. 

Nor  unto  manhood's  heart  alone 

The  holy  influence  steals: 
Warm  with  a  rapture  not  its  own, 

The  heart  of  woman  feels! 
As  she  who  by  Samaria's  wall 

The  Saviour's  errand  sought, — 
As  those  who  with  the  fervent  Paul 

And  meek  Aquila  wrought: 

Or  those  meek  ones  whose  martyrdom 

Rome's  gathered  grandeur  saw: 
Or  those  who  in  their  Alpine  home 

Braved  the  Crusader's  war, 
When  the  green  Vaudois,  trembling,  heard, 

Through  all  its  vales  of  death, 
The  martyr's  song  of  triumph  poured 

From  woman's  failing  breath. 

And  gently,  by  a  thousand  things 

Which  o'er  our  spirits  pass, 
Like  breezes  o'er  the  harp's  fine  strings, 

Or  vapors  o'er  a  glass, 
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Leaving  their  token  strange  and  new 

Of  music  or  of  shade, 
The  summons  to  the  right  and  true 

And  merciful  is  made. 

Oh,  then,  if  gleams  of  truth  and  light 

Flash  o'er  thy  waiting  mind, 
Unfolding  to  thy  mental  sight 

The  wants  of  human-kind ; 
If,  brooding  over  human  grief, 

The  earnest  wish  is  known 
To  soothe  and  gladden  with  relief 

An  anguish  not  thine  own; 

Though  heralded  with  naught  of  fear, 

Or  outward  sign  or  show ; 
Though  only  to  the  inward  ear 

It  whispers  soft  and  low ; 
Though  dropping,  as  the  manna  fell, 

Unseen,  yet  from  above, 
Noiseless  as  dew-fall,  heed  it  well, — 

Thy  Father's  call  of  love!  [11] 

Through  Thy  clear  spaces,  Lord,  of  old, 
Formless  and  void  the  dead  earth  rolled ; 
Deaf  to  Thy  heaven's  sweet  music,  blind 
To  the  great  lights  which  o'er  it  shined; 
No  sound,  no  ray,  no  warmth,  no  breath, — 
A  dumb  despair,  a  wandering  death. 

To  that  dark,  weltering  horror  came 
Thy  spirit,  like  a  subtle  flame, — 
A  breath  of  life  electrical, 
Awakening  and  transforming  all, 
Till  beat  and  thrilled  in  every  part 
The  pulses  of  a  living  heart. 

Then  knew  their  bounds  the  land  and  sea ; 
Then  smiled  the  bloom  of  mead  and  tree; 
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From  flower  to  moth,  from  beast  to  man, 
The  quick,  creative  impulse  ran; 
And  earth,  with  life  from  Thee  renewed, 
Was  in  thy  holy  eyesight  good. 

As  lost  and  void,  as  dark  and  cold 

And  formless  as  that  earth  of  old; 

A  wandering  waste  of  storm  and  night, 

Midst  spheres  of  song  and  realms  of  light; 

A  blot  upon  thy  holy  sky, 

Untouched,  unwarmed  of  Thee,  am  I. 

0  Thou  who  movest  on  the  deep 

Of  spirits,  wake  my  own  from  sleep! 
Its  darkness  melt,  its  coldness  warm, 
The  lost  restore,  the  ill  transform, 
That  flower  and  fruit  henceforth  may  be 
Its  grateful  offering,  worthy  Thee.  [12] 

The  path  of  life  we  walk  to-day 

Is  strange  as  that  the  Hebrews  trod: 

We  need  the  shadowing  rock,  as  they, — 
We  need,  like  them,  the  guides  of  God. 

God  send  His  angels,  Cloud  and  Fire, 
To  lead  us  o'er  the  desert  sand ! 

God  give  our  hearts  their  long  desire, 
His  shadow  in  a  weary  land!  [13] 

1  am :  how  little  more  I  know ! 
Whence  came  I?  Whither  do  I  go? 
A  centered  self,  which  feels  and  is ; 
A  cry  between  the  silences ; 

A  shadow-birth  of  clouds  at  strife 
With  sunshine  on  the  hills  of  life ; 
A  shaft  from  Nature's  quiver  cast 
Into  the  Future  from  the  Past; 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  shroud, 
A  meteor's  flight  from  cloud  to  cloud.  [14] 
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Enough  for  me  to  feel  and  know 

That  He  in  whom  the  cause  and  end, 

The  past  and  future,  meet  and  blend, — 

Who,  girt  with  his  Immensities, 

Our  vast  and  star-hung  system  sees,, 

Small  as  the  clustered  Pleiades, — 

Moves  not  alone  the  heavenly  quires, 

But  waves  the  spring-time's  grassy  spires, 

Guards  not  archangel  feet  alone, 

But  deigns  to  guide  and  keep  my  own ; 

Speaks  not  alone  the  words  of  fate 

Which  worlds  destroy,  and  worlds  create, 

But  whispers  in  my  spirit's  ear, 

In  tones  of  love,  or  warning  fear, 

A  language  none  beside  may  hear. 

To  Him,  from  wanderings  long  and  wild, 

I  come,  an  over-wearied  child, 

In  cool  and  shade  His  peace  to  find, 

Like  dew-fall  settling  on  my  mind. 

Assured  that  all  I  know  is  best, 

And  humbly  trusting  for  the  rest, 

I  turn  from  Fancy's  cloud-built  scheme, 

Dark  creed,  and  mournful  eastern  dream 

Of  power,  impersonal  and  cold, 

Controlling  all,  itself  controlled, 

Maker  and  slave  of  iron  laws, 

Alike  the  subject  and  the  cause; 

From  vain  philosophies,  that  try 

The  sevenfold  gates  of  mystery, 

And,  baffled  ever,  babble  still, 

Word-prodigal  of  fate  and  will ; 

From  Nature,  and  her  mockery,  Art, 

And  book  and  speech  of  men  apart, 

To  the  still  witness  in  my  heart ; 

With  reverence  waiting  to  behold 

His  Avatar  of  love  untold, 

The  Eternal  Beauty  new  and  old!  [15] 
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Along  the  aisle  where  prayer  was  made, 
A  woman  all  in  black  arrayed, 
Close-veiled,  between  the  kneeling  host, 
With  gliding  motion  of  a  ghost, 
Passed  to  the  desk,  and  laid  thereon 
A  scroll  which  bore  these  words  alone, 
Pray  for  me ! 

Back  from  the  place  of  worshipping 
She  glided  like  a  guilty  thing : 
The  rustle  of  her  draperies,  stirred 
By  hurrying  feet,  alone  was  heard; 
While,  full  of  awe,  the  preacher  read, 
As  out  into  the  dark  she  sped: 
Pray  for  me  I 

Back  to  the  night  from  whence  she  came, 
To  unimagined  grief  or  shame! 
Across  the  threshold  of  that  door 
None  knew  the  burden  that  she  bore ; 
Alone  she  left  the  wrinkled  scroll, 
The  legend  of  a  troubled  soul, — 
Pray  for  me! 

Glide  on,  poor  ghost  of  woe  or  sin ! 
Thou  leav'st  a  common  need  within ; 
Each  bears,  like  thee,  some  nameless  weight, 
Some  misery  inarticulate, 
Some  secret  sin,  some  shrouded  dread, 
Some  household  sorrow  all  unsaid. 
Pray  for  us  I 

Pass  on !  The  type  of  all  thou  art, 
Sad  witness  to  the  common  heart! 
With  face  in  veil  and  seal  on  lip, 
In  mute  and  strange  companionship, 
Like  thee  we  wander  to  and  fro, 
Dumbly  imploring  as  we  go: 
Pray  for  us/. 
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Ah,  who  shall  pray,  since  he  who  pleads 
Our  want  perchance  hath  greater  needs? 
Yet  they  who  make  their  loss  the  gain 
Of  others  shall  not  ask  in  vain, 
And  Heaven  bends  low  to  hear  the  prayer 
Of  love  from  lips  of  self-despair : 
Pray  for  us! 

In  vain  remorse  and  fear  and  hate 
Beat  with  bruised  hands  against  a  fate 
Whose  walls  of  iron  only  move 
And  open  to  the  touch  of  love. 
He  only  feels  his  burdens  fall 
Who,  taught  by  suffering,  pities  all. 
Pray  for  us! 

He  prayeth  best  who  leaves  unguessed 
The  mystery  of  another's  breast. 
Why  cheeks  grow  pale,  why  eyes  o'erflow, 
Or  heads  are  white,  thou  need'st  not  know. 
Enough  to  note  by  many  a  sign 
That  every  heart  hath  needs  like  thine. 
Pray  for  us!  [16] 

The  mercy,  O  Eternal  One ! 

By  man  unmeasured  yet 
In  joy  or  grief,  in  shade  or  sun, 

I  never  will  forget. 
I  give  the  whole,  and  not  a  part, 

Of  all  Thou  gavest  me: 
My  goods,  my  life,  my  soul  and  heart, 

I  yield  them  all  to  Thee ! 

We  fast  and  plead,  we  weep  and  pray, 

From  morning  until  even ; 
We  feel  to  find  the  holy  way, 

We  knock  at  the  gate  of  heaven! 
And  when  in  silent  awe  we  wait, 

And  word  and  sign  forbear, 
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The  hinges  of  the  golden  gate 
Move,  soundless,  to  our  prayer! 

Who  hears  the  eternal  harmonies 
Can  heed  no  outward  word ; 

Blind  to  all  else  is  he  who  sees 
The  vision  of  the  Lord ! 

O  soul,  be  patient,  restrain  thy  tears, 

Have  hope,  and  not  despair ; 
As  a  tender  mother  heareth  her  child 

God  hears  the  penitent  prayer. 
And  not  forever  shall  grief  be  thine ; 

On  the  Heavenly  Mother's  breast, 
Washed  clean  and  white  in  waters  of  joy 

Shall  His  seeking  child  find  rest. 
Console  thyself  with  His  word  of  grace 

And  cease  thy  wail  of  woe, 
For  His  mercy  never  an  equal  hath, 

And  His  love  no  bounds  can  know, 
Lean  close  unto  Him  in  faith  and  hope ; 

How  many  like  thee  have  found 
In  Him  a  shelter  and  home  of  peace, 

By  His  mercy  compassed  round! 
There,  safe  from  sin  and  the  sorrow  it  brings, 

They  sing  their  grateful  psalms, 
And  rest,  at  noon,  by  the  wells  of  God, 

In  the  shade  of  His  holy  palms!  [17] 

Pardon,  Lord,  the  lips  that  dare 
Shape  in  words  a  mortal's  prayer! 
Prayer,  that,  when  my  day  is  done, 
And  I  see  its  setting  Sun, 
Shorn  and  beamless,  cold  and  dim, 
Sink  beneath  the  horizon's  rim, — 
When  this  ball  of  rock  and  clay 
Crumbles  from  my  feet  away, 
And  the  solid  shores  of  sense 
Melt  into  the  vague  immense, 
Father!  I  may  come  to  Thee 
Even  with  the  beggar's  plea, 
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As  the  poorest  of  Thy  poor, 
With  my  needs,  and  nothing  more. 

Not  as  one  who  seeks  his  home 

With  a  step  assured  I  come ; 

Still  behind  the  tread  I  hear 

Of  my  life-companion,  Fear; 

Still  a  shadow  deep  and  vast 

From  my  westering  feet  is  cast. 

Wavering,  doubtful,  undefined, 

Never  shapen  nor  outlined: 

From  myself  the  fear  has  grown, 

And  the  shadow  is  my  own. 

Yet,  O  Lord,  through  all  a  sense 

Of  Thy  tender  providence 

Stays  my  failing  heart  on  Thee, 

And  confirms  the  feeble  knee ; 

And,  at  times,  my  worn  feet  press 

Spaces  of  cool  quietness, 

Lilied  whiteness  shone  upon 

Not  by  light  of  moon  or  sun. 

Hours  there  be  of  inmost  calm, 

Broken  but  by  grateful  psalm, 

When  I  love  Thee  more  than  fear  Thee.  [18] 

Well  I  know  that  all  things  move 
To  the  spheral  rhythm  of  love, — 
That  to  Thee,  O  Lord  of  all ! 
Nothing  can  of  chance  befall : 
Child  and  seraph,  mote  and  star, 
Well  Thou  knowest  what  we  are ! 
Through  Thy  vast  creative  plan 
Looking,  from  the  worm  to  man, 
There  is  pity  in  Thine  eyes, 
But  no  hatred  nor  surprise. 
Not  in  blind  caprice  of  will, 
Nor  in  cunning  sleight  of  skill, 
Not  for  show  of  power,  was  wrought 
Nature's  marvel  in  Thy  thought. 
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Never  careless  hand  and  vain 
Smites  these  chords  of  joy  and  pain ; 
No  immortal  selfishness 
Plays  the  game  of  curse  and  bless : 
Heaven  and  earth  are  witnesses 
That  Thy  glory  goodness  is. 
Not  for  sport  of  mind  and  force 
Hast  Thou  made  Thy  universe, 
But  as  atmosphere  and  zone 
Of  Thy  loving  heart  alone. 
Man,  who  walketh  in  a  show, 
Sees  before  him,  to  and  fro, 
Shadow  and  illusion  go ; 
All  things  flow  and  fluctuate, 
Now  contract  and  now  dilate. 
In  the  welter  of  this  sea, 
Nothing  stable  is  but  Thee ; 
In  this  whirl  of  swooning  trance, 
Thou  alone  art  permanence ; 
All  without  Thee  only  seems, 
All  beside  is  choice  of  dreams. 
Never  yet  in  darkest  mood 
Doubted  I  that  Thou  wast  good, 
Nor  mistook  my  will  for  fate, 
Pain  of  sin  for  heavenly  hate, — 
Never  dreamed  the  gates  of  pearl 
Rise  from  out  the  burning  marl, 
Or  that  good  can  only  live 
Of  the  bad  conservative, 
And  through  counterpoise  of  hell 
Heaven  alone  be  possible.  [19] 

For  myself  alone  I  doubt; 
All  is  well,  I  know,  without; 
I  alone  the  beauty  mar, 
I  alone  the  music  jar. 
Yet,  with  hands  by  evil  stained, 
And  an  ear  by  discord  pained, 
I  am  groping  for  the  keys 
Of  the  heavenly  harmonies ; 
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Still  within  my  heart  I  bear 

Love  for  all  things  good  and  fair. 

Hands  of  want  or  souls  in  pain 

Have  not  sought  my  door  in  vain ; 

I  have  kept  my  fealty  good 

To  the  human  brotherhood ; 

Scarcely  have  I  asked  in  prayer 

That  which  others  might  not  share. 

I,  who  hear  with  secret  shame 

Praise  that  paineth  more  than  blame, 

Rich  alone  in  favors  lent, 

Virtuous  by  accident,  v 

Doubtful  where  I  fain  would  rest, 

Frailest  where  I  seem  the  best, 

Only  strong  for  lack  of  test, — 

What  am  I,  that  I  should  press 

Special  pleas  of  selfishness, 

Coolly  mounting  into  heaven 

On  my  neighbor  un forgiven? 

Ne'er  to  me,  howe'er  disguised, 

Comes  a  saint  unrecognized; 

Never  fails  my  heart  to  greet 

Noble  deed  with  warmer  beat; 

Halt  and  maimed,  I  own  not  less 

All  the  grace  of  holiness ; 

Nor,  through  shame  or  self-distrust, 

Less  I  love  the  pure  and  just. 

Lord,  forgive  these  words  of  mine: 

What  have  I  that  is  not  Thine? 

Whatso'er  I  fain  would  boast 

Needs  Thy  pitying  pardon  most.  [20] 

Scarcely  Hope  hath  shaped  for  me 
What  the  future  life  may  be. 
Other  lips  may  well  be  bold ; 
Like  the  publican  of  old, 
I  can  only  urge  the  plea, 
"Lord,  be  merciful  to  me ! " 
Nothing  of  desert  I  claim, 
Unto  me  belongeth  shame. 
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Not  for  me  the  crowns  of  gold, 
Palms  and  harpings  manifold ; 
Not  for  erring  eye  and  feet 
Jasper  wall  and  golden  street. 
What  thou  wilt,  0  Father,  give! 
All  is  gain  that  I  receive. 
If  my  voice  I  may  not  raise 
In  the  elders'  song  of  praise, 
If  I  may  not,  sin-defiled, 
Claim  my  birthright  as  a  child, 
Suffer  it  that  I  to  Thee 
As  an  hired  servant  be; 
Let  the  lowliest  task  be  mine, 
Grateful,  so  the  work  be  Thine ; 
Let  me  find  the  humblest  place 
In  the  shadow  of  Thy  grace : 
Blest  to  me  were  any  spot 
Where  temptation  whispers  not. 
If  there  be  some  weaker  one, 
Give  me  strength  to  help  him  on; 
If  a  blinder  soul  there  be, 
Let  me  guide  him  nearer  Thee. 
Make  my  mortal  dreams  come  true 
With  the  work  I  fain  would  do ; 
Clothe  with  Life  the  weak  intent, 
Let  me  be  the  thing  I  meant ; 
Let  me  find  in  Thy  employ 
Peace  that  dearer  is  than  joy ; 
Out  of  self  to  love  be  led 
And  to  heaven  acclimated, 
Until  all  things  sweet  and  good 
Seem  my  natural  habitude.  [21] 

More  than  your  schoolmen  teach,  within 

Myself,  alas!  I  know: 
Too  dark  ye  cannot  paint  the  sin, 

Too  small  the  merit  show. 

I  bow  my  forehead  to  the  dust, 
I  veil  mine  eyes  for  shame, 
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And  urge,  in  trembling  self-distrust, 
A  prayer  without  a  claim. 

I  see  the  wrong  that  round  me  lies, 

I  feel  the  guilt  within; 
I  hear,  with  groan  and  travail-cries, 

The  world  confess  its  sin. 

Yet,  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things, 

And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood, 
To  one  fixed  trust  my  spirit  clings ; 

I  know  that  God  is  good ! 

Not  mine  to  look  where  cherubim 

And  seraphs  may  not  see, 
But  nothing  can  be  good  in  Him 

Which  evil  is  in  me. 

The  wrong  that  pains  my  soul  below 

I  dare  not  throne  above, 
I  know  not  of  His  hate, — I  know 

His  goodness  and  His  love. 

I  dimly  guess  from  blessings  known 

Of  greater  out  of  sight, 
And,  with  the  chastened  Psalmist,  own 

His  judgments  too  are  right. 

I  long  for  household  voices  gone, 

For  vanished  smiles  I  long, 
But  God  hath  led  my  dear  ones  on, 

And  He  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  know  not  what  the  future  hath 

Of  marvel  or  surprise, 
Assured  alone  that  life  and  death 

His  mercy  underlies. 

And  if  my  heart  and  flesh  are  weak 
To  bear  an  untried  pain, 
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The  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break, 
But  strengthen  and  sustain. 

No  offering  of  my  own  I  have, 
Nor  works  my  faith  to  prove ; 

I  can  but  give  the  gifts  He  gave, 
And  plead  His  love  for  love. 

And  so  beside  the  Silent  Sea 

I  wait  the  muffled  oar ; 
No  harm  from  Him  can  come  to  me 

On  ocean  or  on  shore. 

I  know  not  where  His  Islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

O  brothers!  if  my  faith  is  vain, 

If  hopes  like  these  betray, 
Pray  for  me  that  my  feet  may  gain 

The  sure  and  safer  way. 

And  Thou,  O  Lord !  by  whom  are  seen 

Thy  creatures  as  they  be, 
Forgive  me  if  too  close  I  lean 

My  human  heart  on  Thee!  [22] 


CHAPTER  XV 

Epictetus 


•  The  early  history  of  this  Stoic  philosopher  of  the  first  century  a.d.  is  un- 
known. While  a  slave  of  Epaphroditus  in  Rome,  he  endured  cruel  treatment, 
resulting  in  lameness,  with  stoic  patience  and  undisturbed  mind,  and  became  the 
best-known  and  most  authoritative  exponent  of  the  Stoic  idealism.  Banished  by 
Domitian,  he  continued  his  teaching,  but  as  far  as  known  left  no  account  of  it 
in  writing,  except  as  it  was  set  forth  by  his  Greek  disciple  Arrian.  His  own  moral 
character  is  said  to  have  exemplified  his  precepts. 

Epictetus  taught  that  man  was  the  offspring  of  God  and  must  find  his  satis- 
faction and  happiness  in  himself  by  listening  to  the  voice  of  reason,  which  is  the 
word  of  God  to  the  soul,  and  be  independent  of  external  circumstances.  Self- 
renunciation,  endurance,  limitation  of  ambition  are  among  the  primary  human 
virtues.  Arrian  preserved  these  teachings  in  Enchiridion  with  commentaries. 

While  David  Hume  regarded  the  philosophy  of  Epictetus  as  a  refined  system 
of  selfishness  by  which  we  reason  ourselves  out  of  both  virtue  and  social  enjoy- 
ment, many  of  his  teachings  are  deeply  religious  and  are  so  recognized  by  both 
pagan  and  Christian  teachers.  His  teaching  is  said  to  have  influenced  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  loftiest  and  last  of  the  pagan  moralists,  as  their  moralism 
gave  way  to  the  deeper  truths  of  Christianity. 


We  must  make  the  best  use  that  we  can  of  the  things  which  are 
in  our  power,  and  use  the  rest  according  to  their  nature.  What  is 
their  nature  then?  As  God  may  please.  [1] 

But  I  wish  to  be  purple,  that  small  part  which  is  bright,  and  makes 
all  the  rest  appear  graceful  and  beautiful.  [2] 

Priscus  Helvidius  also  saw  this,  and  acted  conformably.  For  when 
Vespasian  sent  and  commanded  him  not  to  go  into  the  senate,  he  replied, 
"It  is  in  your  power  not  to  allow  me  to  be  a  member  of  the  senate,  but  so 
long  as  I  am,  I  must  go  in."  Well,  go  in  then,  says  the  emperor,  but  say 
nothing.  Do  not  ask  my  opinion,  and  I  will  be  silent.  But  I  must  ask 
your  opinion.  And  I  must  say  what  I  think  right.  But  if  you  do,  I  shall 
put  you  to  death.  When  then  did  I  tell  you  that  I  am  immortal?  You 
will  do  your  part,  and  I  will  do  mine :  it  is  your  part  to  kill ;  it  is  mine 
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to  die,  but  not  in  fear:  yours  to  banish  me;  mine  to  depart  without 
sorrow. 

What  good  then  did  Priscus  do,  who  was  only  a  single  person  ?  And 
what  good  does  the  purple  do  for  the  toga?  Why,  what  else  than  this, 
that  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  toga  as  purple,  and  is  displayed  also  as  a 
fine  example  to  all  other  things?  But  in  such  circumstances  another 
would  have  replied  to  Caesar  who  forbade  him  to  enter  the  senate,  I 
thank  you  for  sparing  me.  But  such  a  man  Vespasian  would  not  even 
have  forbidden  to  enter  the  senate,  for  he  knew  that  he  would  either  sit 
there  like  an  earthen  vessel,  or,  if  he  spoke,  he  would  say  what  Caesar 
wished,  and  add  even  more.  [3] 

If  a  man  should  be  able  to  assent  to  this  doctrine  as  he  ought,  that  we 
are  all  sprung  from  God  in  an  especial  manner,  and  that  God  is  the  father 
both  of  men  and  of  gods,  I  suppose  that  he  would  never  have  any  ignoble 
or  mean  thoughts  about  himself.  But  if  Caesar  (the  emperor)  should 
adopt  you,  no  one  could  endure  your  arrogance ;  and  if  you  know  that 
you  are  the  son  of  Zeus,  will  you  not  be  elated?  Yet  we  do  not  so;  but 
since  these  two  things  are  mingled  in  the  generation  of  man,  body  in 
common  with  the  animals,  and  reason  and  intelligence  in  common  with 
the  gods,  many  incline  to  this  kinship,  which  is  miserable  and  mortal 
and  some  few  to  that  which  is  divine  and  happy.  Since  then  it  is  of  neces- 
sity that  every  man  uses  everything  according  to  the  opinion  which  he 
has  about  it,  those,  the  few,  who  think  that  they  are  formed  for  fidelity 
and  modesty  and  a  sure  use  of  appearances  have  no  mean  or  ignoble 
thoughts  about  themselves.  [4] 

To  Triptolemus  all  men  have  erected  temples  and  altars,  because  he 
gave  us  food  by  cultivation ;  but  to  him  who  discovered  truth  and  brought 
it  to  light  and  communicated  it  to  all,  not  the  truth  which  shows  us  how 
to  live,  but  how  to  live  well,  who  of  you  for  this  reason  has  built  an  altar, 
or  a  temple,  or  has  dedicated  a  statue,  or  who  worships  God  for  this? 
Because  the  gods  have  given  the  vine,  or  wheat,  we  sacrifice  to  them :  but 
because  they  have  produced  in  the  human  mind  that  fruit  by  which  they 
designed  to  show  us  the  truth  which  relates  to  happiness,  shall  we  not 
thank  God  for  this?  [5] 

And  yet  God  has  not  only  given  us  these  faculties ;  by  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  bear  everything  that  happens  without  being  depressed  or  broken 
by  it;  but,  like  a  good  king  and  a  true  father,  He  has  given  us  these 
faculties  free  from  hindrance,  subject  to  no  compulsion,  unimpeded,  and 
has  put  them  entirely  in  our  own  power,  without  even  having  reserved  to 
Himself  any  power  of  hindering  or  impeding.  You,  who  have  received 
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these  powers  free  and  as  your  own,  use  them  not :  you  do  not  even  see 
what  you  have  received,  and  from  whom ;  some  of  you  being  blinded  to 
the  giver,  and  not  even  acknowledging  your  benefactor,  and  others, 
through  meanness  of  spirit,  betaking  yourselves  to  fault-finding  and 
making  charges  against  God.  Yet  I  will  show  to  you  that  you  have  powers 
and  means  for  greatness  of  soul  and  manliness:  but  what  powers  you 
have  for  finding  fault  and  making  accusations,  do  you  show  me.  [6] 

And  if  Plato  was  handsome  and  strong,  ought  I  also  to  set  to  work  and 
endeavour  to  become  handsome  or  strong,  as  if  this  was  necessary  for 
philosophy,  because  a  certain  philosopher  was  at  the  same  time  hand- 
some and  a  philosopher?  Will  you  not  choose  to  see  and  to  distinguish 
in  respect  to  what  men  become  philosophers,  and  what  things  belong  to 
them  in  other  respects  ?  And  if  I  were  a  philosopher,  ought  you  also  to  be 
made  lame?  What  then?  Do  I  take  away  these  faculties  which  you 
possess  ?  By  no  means ;  for  neither  do  I  take  away  the  faculty  of  seeing. 
But  if  you  ask  me  what  is  the  good  of  man,  I  cannot  mention  to  you  any- 
thing else  than  that  it  is  a  certain  disposition  of  the  will  with  respect  to 
appearances.  [7] 

If  the  things  are  true  which  are  said  by  the  philosophers  about  the 
kinship  between  God  and  man,  what  else  remains  for  men  to  do  than 
what  Socrates  did?  Never  in  reply  to  the  question,  to  what  country  you 
belong,  say  that  you  are  an  Athenian  or  a  Corinthian,  but  that  you  are  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  For  why  do  you  say  that  you  are  an  Athenian,  and 
why  do  you  not  say  that  you  belong  to  the  small  nook  only  into  which 
your  poor  body  was  cast  at  birth  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  you  call  yourself 
an  Athenian  or  Corinthian  from  the  place  which  has  a  greater  authority 
and  comprises  not  only  that  small  nook  itself  and  all  your  family,  but 
even  the  whole  country  from  which  the  stock  of  your  progenitors  is 
derived  down  to  you?  He  then  who  has  observed  with  intelligence  the 
administration  of  the  world,  and  has  learned  that  the  greatest  and  supreme 
and  the  most  comprehensive  community  is  that  which  is  composed  of 
men  and  God,  and  that  from  God  have  descended  the  seeds  not  only  to 
my  father  and  grandfather,  but  to  all  beings  which  are  generated  on  the 
earth  and  are  produced,  and  particularly  to  rational  beings — for  these 
only  are  by  their  nature  formed  to  have  communion  with  God,  being  by 
means  of  reason  conjoined  with  him — why  should  not  such  a  man  call 
himself  a  citizen  of  the  world,  why  not  a  son  of  God,  and  why  should  he 
be  afraid  of  anything  which  happens  among  men  ?  Is  kinship  with  Caesar 
(the  emperor)  or  with  any  other  of  the  powerful  in  Rome  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  live  in  safety,  and  above  contempt  and  without  any  fear  at 
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all  ?  and  to  have  God  for  your  maker,  and  father  and  guardian,  shall  not 
this  release  us  from  sorrows  and  fears?  [8] 

Why  do  you  grieve?  where  does  there  remain  any  room  for  tears? 
and  where  is  there  occasion  for  flattery?  why  shall  one  man  envy  an- 
other? why  should  a  man  admire  the  rich  or  the  powerful,  even  if  they 
be  both  very  strong  and  of  violent  temper  ?  for  what  will  they  do  to  us  ? 
We  shall  not  care  for  that  which  they  can  do ;  and  what  we  do  care  for, 
that  they  cannot  do.  How  did  Socrates  behave  with  respect  to  these  mat- 
ters ?  Why,  in  what  other  way  than  a  man  ought  to  do  who  was  convinced 
that  he  was  a  kinsman  of  the  gods  ?  "If  you  say  to  me  now,"  said  Socrates 
to  his  judges,  "we  will  acquit  you  on  the  condition  that  you  no  longer 
discourse  in  the  way  in  which  you  have  hitherto  discoursed,  nor  trouble 
either  our  young  or  our  old  men,  I  shall  answer,  you  make  yourselves 
ridiculous  by  thinking  that,  if  one  of  our  commanders  has  appointed  me 
to  a  certain  post,  it  is  my  duty  to  keep  and  maintain  it,  and  to  resolve  to 
die  a  thousand  times  rather  than  desert  it ;  but  if  God  has  put  us  in  any 
place  and  way  of  life,  we  ought  to  desert  it."  Socrates  speaks  like  a  man 
who  is  really  a  kinsman  of  the  gods.  [9] 

With  respect  to  gods,  there  are  some  who  say  that  a  divine  being 
does  not  exist ;  others  say  that  it  exists,  but  is  inactive  and  careless,  and 
takes  no  forethought  about  anything ;  a  third  class  say  that  such  a  being 
exists  and  exercises  forethought,  but  only  about  great  things  and  heavenly 
things,  and  about  nothing  on  the  earth ;  a  fourth  class  say  that  a  divine 
being  exercises  forethought  both  about  things  on  the  earth  and  heavenly 
things,  but  in  a  general  way  only,  and  not  about  things  severally.  There 
is  a  fifth  class  to  whom  Ulysses  and  Socrates  belong,  who  say:  "I  move 
not  without  thy  knowledge."  [10] 

The  magnitude  of  intelligence  is  not  measured  by  length  nor  yet  by 
height,  but  by  thoughts.  [11] 

When  a  person  asked  him  how  a  man  could  be  convinced  that  all  his 
actions  are  under  the  inspection  of  God,  he  answered,  Do  you  not  think 
that  all  things  are  united  in  one?  I  do,  the  person  replied.  Well,  do  you 
not  think  that  earthly  things  have  a  natural  agreement  and  union  with 
heavenly  things?  I  do.  And  how  else  so  regularly  as  if  by  God's  com- 
mand, when  He  bids  the  plants  to  flower,  do  they  flower  ?  When  He  bids 
them  to  send  forth  shoots,  do  they  shoot?  when  He  bids  them  to  produce 
fruit,  how  else  do  they  produce  fruit?  when  He  bids  the  fruit  to  ripen, 
does  it  ripen  ?  when  again  He  bids  them  to  cast  down  the  fruits,  how  else 
do  they  cast  them  down  ?  and  when  to  shed  the  leaves,  do  they  shed  the 
leaves  ?  and  when  He  bids  them  to  fold  themselves  up  and  to  remain  quiet 
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and  rest,  how  else  do  they  remain  quiet  and  rest?  And  how  else  at  the 
growth  and  the  wane  of  the  moon,  and  at  the  approach  and  recession  of 
the  sun,  are  so  great  an  alteration  and  change  to  the  contrary  seen  in 
earthly  things  ?  But  are  plants  and  our  bodies  so  bound  up  and  united  with 
the  whole,  and  are  not  our  souls  much  more?  and  our  souls  so  bound 
up  and  in  contact  with  God  as  parts  of  Him  and  portions  of  Him-  and 
does  not  God  perceive  every  motion  of  these  parts  as  being  His'  own 
motion  connate  with  Himself?  [12] 

When  you  have  shut  the  doors  and  made  darkness  within,  remember 
never  to  say  that  you  are  alone,  for  you  are  not;  but  God  is  within  and 
your  Daemon  is  within,  and  what  need  have  they  of  light  to  see  what  you 
are  doing?  To  this  God  you  ought  to  swear  an  oath  just  as  the  soldiers  do 
to  Caesar.  But  they  who  are  hired  for  pay  swear  to  regard  the  safety  of 
Caesar  before  all  things;  and  you  who  have  received  so  many  and  such 
great  favours,  will  you  not  swear,  or  when  you  have  sworn,  will  you  not 
abide  by  your  oath?  And  what  shall  you  swear?  Never  to  be  disobedient 
never  to  make  any  charges,  never  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  that  he  has 
given,  and  never  unwillingly  to  do  or  to  suffer  any  thing  that  is  necessary 
Is  this  oath  like  the  soldier's  oath?  The  soldiers  swear  not  to  prefer  any 
man  to  Caesar:  in  this  oath  men  swear  to  honour  themselves  before 
all.  [13] 

When  a  man  was  consulting  him  how  he  should  persuade  his  brother 
to  cease  being  angry  with  him,  Epictetus  replied,  Philosophy  does  not 
propose  to  secure  for  a  man  any  external  thing.  If  it  did  (or,  if  it  were  not 
as  I  say),  philosophy  would  be  allowing  something  which  is  not  within 
its  province.  For  as  the  carpenter's  material  is  wood,  and  that  of  the 
statuary  is  copper,  so  the  matter  of  the  art  of  living  is  each  man's  life.  [14] 

Nothing  great  is  produced  suddenly,  since  not  even  the  grape  or  the 
fig  is.  If  you  say  to  me  now  that  you  want  a  fig,  I  will  answer  to  you  that 
it  requires  time:  let  it  flower  first,  then  put  forth  fruit,  and  then  ripen. 
Is  then  the  fruit  of  a  fig-tree  not  perfected  suddenly  and  in  one  hour, 
and  would  you  possess  the  fruit  of  a  man's  mind  in  so  short  a  time  and 
so  easily?  Do  not  expect  it,  even  if  I  tell  you.  [15] 

For  if  we  had  understanding,  ought  we  to  do  anything  else  both  jointly 
and  severally  than  to  sing  hymns  and  bless  the  deity,  and  to  tell  of  his 
benefits?  Ought  we  not  when  we  are  digging  and  ploughing  and  eating 
to  sing  this  hymn  to  God?  "Great  is  God,  who  has  given  us  such  imple- 
ments with  which  we  shall  cultivate  the  earth :  great  is  God  who  has  given 
us  hands,  the  power  of  swallowing,  a  stomach,  imperceptible  growth,  and 
the  power  of  breathing  while  we  sleep."  This  is  what  we  ought  to  sing  on 
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every  occasion,  and  to  sing  the  greatest  and  most  divine  hymn  for  giving 
us  the  faculty  of  comprehending  these  things  and  using  a  proper  way. 
Well,  then,  since  most  of  you  have  become  blind,  ought  there  not  to  be 
some  man  to  fill  this  office,  and  on  behalf  of  all  to  sing  the  hymn  to  God? 
For  what  else  can  I  do,  a  lame  old  man,  than  sing  hymns  to  God?  If  then 
I  was  a  nightingale,  I  would  do  the  part  of  a  nightingale:  if  I  were  a 
swan,  I  would  do  like  a  swan.  But  now  I  am  a  rational  creature,  and  I 
ought  to  praise  God ;  this  is  my  work ;  I  do  it,  nor  will  I  desert  this  post, 
so  long  as  I  am  allowed  to  keep  it ;  and  I  exhort  you  to  join  in  this  same 
song.  [16] 

Every  soul  is  unwillingly  deprived  of  the  truth.  [17] 

How  can  you  conquer  the  opinion  of  another  man  ?  By  applying  terror 
to  it,  he  replies,  I  will  conquer  it.  Do  you  not  know  that  opinion  conquers 
itself,  and  is  not  conquered  by  another?  But  nothing  else  can  conquer 
Will  except  the  Will  itself.  For  this  reason  too  the  law  of  God  is  most 
powerful  and  most  just,  which  is  this :  Let  the  stronger  always  be  superior 
to  the  weaker.  Ten  are  stronger  than  one.  For  what?  For  putting  in 
chains,  for  killing,  for  dragging  whither  they  choose,  for  taking  away 
what  a  man  has.  The  ten  therefore  conquer  the  one  in  this  in  which  they 
are  stronger.  In  what  then  are  the  ten  weaker  ?  If  the  one  possesses  right 
opinions  and  the  others  do  not.  Well  then,  can  the  ten  conquer  in  this 
matter?  How  is  it  possible?  If  we  were  placed  in  the  scales,  must  not 
the  heavier  draw  down  the  scale  in  which  it  is?  [18] 

But  show  me  that  he  who  has  the  inferior  principles  overpowers  him 
who  is  superior  in  principles.  You  will  never  show  this,  nor  come  near 
showing  it ;  for  this  is  the  law  of  nature  and  of  God  that  the  superior 
shall  always  overpower  the  inferior.  In  what?  In  that  in  which  it  is  supe- 
rior. [19] 

We  ought  to  come  without  desire  or  aversion,  as  the  wayfarer  asks  of 
the  man  whom  he  meets  which  of  two  roads  leads  (to  his  journey's  end), 
without  any  desire  for  that  which  leads  to  the  right  rather  than  to  the 
left,  for  he  has  no  wish  to  go  by  any  road  except  the  road  which  leads 
(to  his  end).  In  the  same  way  ought  we  to  come  to  God  also  as  a  guide ; 
as  we  use  our  eyes,  not  asking  them  to  show  us  rather  such  things  as  we 
wish,  but  receiving  the  appearances  of  things  such  as  the  eyes  present 
them  to  us.  [20] 

But  you  are  a  superior  thing ;  you  are  a  portion  separated  from  the 
deity ;  you  have  in  yourself  a  certain  portion  of  him.  Why  then  are  you 
ignorant  of  your  own  noble  descent?  Why  do  you  not  know  whence  you 
came?  [21] 
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The  works  of  God  have  power  of  motion,  they  breathe,  they  have  the 
faculty  of  using  the  appearances  of  things,  and  the  power  of  examining 
them.  Being  the  work  of  such  an  artist  do  you  dishonour  him?  And  what 
shall  I  say,  not  only  that  he  made  you,  but  also  intrusted  you  to  yourself 
and  made  you  a  deposit  to  yourself?  Will  you  not  think  of  this  too,  but 
do  you  also  dishonour  your  guardianship?  But  if  God  had  intrusted  an 
orphan  to  you,  would  you  thus  neglect  him  ?  He  has  delivered  yourself  to 
your  own  care,  and  says,  I  had  no  one  fitter  to  intrust  him  to  than  your- 
self: keep  him  for  me  such  as  he  is  by  nature,  modest,  faithful,  erect, 
unterrified,  free  from  passion  and  perturbation.  And  then  you  do  not  keep 
him  such.  [22] 

Each  man  is  improved  and  preserved  by  corresponding  acts,  the  car- 
penter by  acts  of  carpentry,  the  grammarian  by  acts  of  grammar.  But  if  a 
man  accustoms  himself  to  write  ungrammatically,  of  necessity  his  art 
will  be  corrupted  and  destroyed.  Thus  modest  actions  preserve  the  modest 
man,  and  immodest  actions  destroy  him :  and  actions  of  fidelity  preserve 
the  faithful  man,  and  the  contrary  actions  destroy  him.  And  on  the  other 
hand  contrary  actions  strengthen  contrary  characters:  shamelessness 
strengthens  the  shameless  man,  faithlessness  the  faithless  man,  abusive 
words  the  abusive  man,  anger  the  man  of  an  angry  temper,  and  unequal 
receiving  and  giving  make  the  avaricious  man  more  avaricious.  [23] 

Further,  you  are  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  a  part  of  it,  not  one  of  the 
subservient  (serving),  but  one  of  the  principal  (ruling)  parts,  for  you  are 
capable  of  comprehending  the  divine  administration  and  of  considering 
the  connection  of  things.  What  then  does  the  character  of  a  citizen  promise 
(profess)  ?  To  hold  nothing  as  profitable  to  himself;  to  deliberate  about 
nothing  as  if  he  were  detached  from  the  community,  but  to  act  as  the 
hand  or  foot  would  do,  if  they  had  reason  and  understood  the  constitution 
of  nature,  for  they  would  never  put  themselves  in  motion  nor  desire  any- 
thing otherwise  than  with  reference  to  the  whole.  [24] 

After  this  remember  that  you  are  a  son.  What  does  this  character 
promise?  To  consider  that  everything  which  is  the  son's  belongs  to  the 
father,  to  obey  him  in  all  things,  never  to  blame  him  to  another,  nor  to 
say  or  do  anything  which  does  him  an  injury,  to  yield  to  him  in  all  things 
and  give  way,  co-operating  with  him  as  far  as  you  can.  After  this  know 
that  you  are  a  brother  also,  and  that  to  this  character  it  is  due  to  make 
concessions ;  to  be  easily  persuaded,  to  speak  good  of  your  brother,  never 
to  claim  in  opposition  to  him  any  of  the  things  which  are  independent 
of  the  will,  but  readily  to  give  them  up,  that  you  may  have  the  larger 
share  in  what  is  dependent  on  the  will.  For  see  what  a  thing  it  is,  in  place 
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of  a  lettuce,  if  it  should  so  happen,  or  a  seat,  to  gain  for  yourself  good- 
ness of  disposition.  How  great  is  the  advantage.  [25] 

For  if  the  good  consists  in  the  will  and  the  evil  also  in  the  will,  see  if 
what  you  say  is  not  this:  What  then,  since  that  man  has  hurt  himself 
by  doing  an  unjust  act  to  me,  shall  I  not  hurt  myself  by  doing  some 
unjust  act  to  him?  [26] 

How  then  did  Socrates  act?  He  used  to  compel  his  adversary  in  dis- 
putation to  bear  testimony  to  him,  and  he  wanted  no  other  witness. 
Therefore  he  could  say,  "I  care  not  for  other  witnesses,  but  I  am  always 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  (testimony)  of  my  adversary,  and  I  do  not  ask 
the  opinion  of  others,  but  only  the  opinion  of  him  who  is  disputing  with 
me."  [27] 

The  philosophers  say  that  we  ought  first  to  learn  that  there  is  a  God 
and  that  he  provides  for  all  things ;  also  that  it  is  not  possible  to  conceal 
from  him  our  acts,  or  even  our  intentions  and  thoughts.  The  next  thing 
is  to  learn  what  is  the  nature  of  the  Gods ;  for  such  as  they  are  discovered 
to  be,  he,  who  would  please  and  obey  them,  must  try  with  all  his  power 
to  be  like  them.  If  the  divine  is  faithful,  man  also  must  be  faithful ;  if  it 
is  free,  man  also  must  be  free ;  if  beneficent,  man  also  must  be  beneficent ; 
if  magnanimous,  man  also  must  be  magnanimous;  as  being  then  an 
imitator  of  God  he  must  do  and  say  every  thing  consistently  with  this 
fact.  [28] 

But  it  is  a  disagreeable  thing  for  a  man  to  be  confuted  who  is  now 
old,  and,  it  may  be,  has  now  served  his  three  campaigns. — I  too  know 
this :  for  now  you  are  come  to  me  as  if  you  were  in  want  of  nothing :  and 
what  could  you  even  imagine  to  be  wanting  to  you  ?  You  are  rich,  you  have 
children  and  a  wife  perhaps,  and  many  slaves :  Caesar  knows  you,  in  Rome 
you  have  many  friends,  you  render  their  dues  to  all,  you  know  how  to 
requite  him  who  does  you  a  favour,  and  to  repay  in  the  same  kind  him 
who  does  you  a  wrong.  What  do  you  lack  ?  If  then  I  shall  show  you  that 
you  lack  the  things  most  necessary  and  the  chief  things  for  happiness, 
and  that  hitherto  you  have  looked  after  everything  rather  than  what  you 
ought,  and,  to  crown  all,  that  you  neither  know  what  God  is  nor  what 
man  is,  nor  what  is  good  nor  what  is  bad ;  and  as  to  what  I  have  said 
about  your  ignorance  of  other  matters,  that  may  perhaps  be  endured,  but 
if  I  say  that  you  know  nothing  about  yourself,  how  is  it  possible  that  you 
should  endure  me  and  bear  the  proof  and  stay  here?  It  is  not  possible; 
but  you  immediately  go  off  in  bad  humour.  And  yet  what  harm  have  I 
done  you?  unless  the  mirror  also  injures  the  ugly  man  because  it  shows 
him  to  himself  such  as  he  is ;  unless  the  physician  also  is  supposed  to  insult 
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the  sick  man,  when  he  says  to  him,  Man,  do  you  think  that  you  ail  noth- 
ing? But  you  have  a  fever ;  go  without  food  to-day ;  drink  water.  And  no 
one  says,  What  an  insult !  But  if  you  say  to  a  man,  Your  desires  are 
inflamed,  your  aversions  are  low,  your  intentions  are  inconsistent,  your 
pursuits  (movements)  are  not  conformable  to  nature,  your  opinions  are 
rash  and  false,  the  man  immediately  goes  away  and  says,  He  has  insulted 
me.  [29] 

But  it  is  impossible  to  convince  some  persons  at  present;  so  that  I 
seem  now  to  know,  what  I  did  not  know  before,  the  meaning  of  the  com- 
mon saying,  That  you  can  neither  persuade  nor  break  a  fool.  May  it  never 
be  my  lot  to  have  a  wise  fool  for  my  friend :  nothing  is  more  untractable. 
"I  am  determined,"  the  man  says.  Madmen  are  also ;  but  the  more  firmly 
they  form  a  judgment  on  things  which  do  not  exist,  the  more  ellebore 
they  require.  [30] 

As  in  a  distempered  body,  subject  to  defluxions,  the  humour  inclines 
sometimes  to  these  parts,  and  then  to  those,  so  too  a  sickly  soul  knows 
not  which  way  to  incline :  but  if  to  this  inclination  and  movement  there 
is  added  a  tone  (obstinate  resolution),  then  the  evil  becomes  past  help 
and  cure.  [31] 

Dare  to  look  up  to  God  and  say,  Deal  with  me  for  the  future  as  thou 
wilt ;  I  am  of  the  same  mind  as  thou  art ;  I  am  thine :  I  refuse  nothing 
that  pleases  thee :  lead  me  where  thou  wilt :  clothe  me  in  any  dress  thou 
choosest :  is  it  thy  will  that  I  should  hold  the  office  of  a  magistrate,  that 
I  should  be  in  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  stay  here  or  be  an  exile, 
be  poor,  be  rich?  I  will  make  thy  defence  to  men  in  behalf  of  all  these 
conditions.  I  will  show  the  nature  of  each  thing  what  it  is.  [32] 

Who  would  Hercules  have  been,  if  he  had  sat  at  home?  He  would 
have  been  Eurystheus  and  not  Hercules.  Well,  and  in  his  travels  through 
the  world  how  many  intimates  and  how  many  friends  had  he  ?  But  nothing 
more  dear  to  him  than  God.  For  this  reason  it  was  believed  that  he  was  the 
son  of  God,  and  he  was.  In  obedience  to  God  then  he  went  about  purging 
away  injustice  and  lawlessness.  But  you  are  not  Hercules,  and  you  are 
not  able  to  purge  away  the  wickedness  of  others ;  nor  yet  are  you  Theseus, 
able  to  purge  away  the  evil  things  of  Attica.  Clear  away  your  own.  From 
yourself,  from  your  thoughts  cast  away,  instead  of  Procrustes  and  Sciron, 
sadness,  fear,  desire,  envy,  malevolence,  avarice,  effeminacy,  intemper- 
ance. But  it  is  not  possible  to  eject  these  things  otherwise  than  by  looking 
to  God  only,  by  fixing  your  affections  on  him  only,  by  being  consecrated 
to  his  commands.  But  if  you  choose  anything  else,  you  will  with  sighs  and 
groans  be  compelled  to  follow  what  is  stronger  than  yourself,  always 
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seeking  tranquillity  and  never  able  to  find  it ;  for  you  seek  tranquillity 
there  where  it  is  not,  and  you  neglect  to  seek  it  where  it  is.  [33] 

For  this  reason  if  a  man  put  in  the  same  place  his  interest,  sanctity, 
goodness,  and  country,  and  parents,  and  friends,  all  these  are  secured ;  but 
if  he  puts  in  one  place  his  interest,  in  another  his  friends,  and  his  country 
and  his  kinsmen  and  justice  itself,  all  these  give  way,  being  borne  down 
by  the  weight  of  interest.  For  where  the  I  and  the  Mine  are  placed,  to 
that  place  of  necessity  the  animal  inclines :  if  in  the  flesh,  there  is  the 
ruling  power :  if  in  the  will,  it  is  there :  and  if  it  is  in  externals,  it  is  there. 
If  then  I  am  there  where  my  will  is,  then  only  shall  I  be  a  friend  such  as 
I  ought  to  be,  and  son,  and  father ;  for  this  will  be  my  interest,  to  main- 
tain the  character  of  fidelity,  of  modesty,  of  patience,  of  abstinence,  of 
active  co-operation,  of  observing  my  relations  towards  all.  [34] 

Men  generally  act  as  a  traveller  would  do  on  his  way  to  his  own  coun- 
try, when  he  enters  a  good  inn,  and  being  pleased  with  it  should  remain 
there.  Man,  you  have  forgotten  your  purpose :  you  were  not  travelling  to 
this  inn,  but  you  were  passing  through  it. — But  this  is  a  pleasant  inn. 
— And  how  many  other  inns  are  pleasant?  and  how  many  meadows  are 
pleasant?  yet  only  for  passing  through.  [35] 

For  as  the  money-changer  (banker)  is  not  allowed  to  reject  Caesar's 
coin,  nor  the  seller  of  herbs,  but  if  you  show  the  coin,  whether  he  chooses 
or  not,  he  must  give  up  what  is  sold  for  the  coin ;  so  it  is  also  in  the  matter 
of  the  soul.  When  the  good  appears,  it  immediately  attracts  to  itself ;  the 
evil  repels  from  itself.  But  the  soul  will  never  reject  the  manifest  appear- 
ance of  the  good,  any  more  than  persons  will  reject  Caesar's  coin.  On  this 
principle  depends  every  movement  both  of  man  and  God.  [36] 

But  I  (say),  as  Zeus  has  ordained,  so  act;  if  you  do  not  act  so,  you 
will  feel  the  penalty,  you  will  be  punished. — What  will  be  the  punish- 
ment ?  Nothing  else  than  not  having  done  your  duty ;  you  will  lose  the 
character  of  fidelity,  modesty,  propriety.  Do  not  look  for  greater  penalties 
than  these.  [37] 

For  we  ought  to  have  these  two  principles  in  readiness,  that  except  the 
will  nothing  is  good  nor  bad ;  and  that  we  ought  not  to  lead  events,  but 
to  follow  them. — My  brother  ought  not  to  have  behaved  thus  to  me. — No ; 
but  he  will  see  to  that;  and,  however  he  may  behave,  I  will  conduct 
myself  towards  him  as  I  ought.  For  this  is  my  own  business :  that  belongs 
to  another ;  no  man  can  prevent  this,  the  other  thing  can  be  hindered.  [38] 

For  you  see  that  Caesar  appears  to  furnish  us  with  great  peace,  that 
there  are  no  longer  enemies  nor  battle  nor  great  associations  of  robbers 
nor  of  pirates,  but  we  can  travel  at  every  hour  and  sail  from  east  to  west. 
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But  can  Caesar  give  us  security  from  fever  also,  can  he  from  shipwreck, 
from  fire,  from  earthquake,  or  from  lightning  ?  well,  I  will  say,  can  he  give 
us  security  against  love?  He  cannot.  From  sorrow?  He  cannot.  From 
envy  ?  He  cannot.  In  a  word  then,  he  cannot  protect  us  from  any  of  these 
things.  But  the  doctrine  of  philosophers  promises  to  give  us  security 
(peace)  even  against  these  things.  And  what  does  it  say?  Men,  if  you  will 
attend  to  me,  wherever  you  are,  whatever  you  are  doing,  you  will  not  feel 
sorrow,  nor  anger,  nor  compulsion,  nor  hindrance,  but  you  will  pass  your 
time  without  perturbations  and  free  from  everything.  When  a  man  has 
this  peace,  not  proclaimed  by  Caesar  (for  how  should  he  be  able  to  pro- 
claim it  ?) ,  but  by  God  through  reason,  is  he  not  content  when  he  is  alone  ? 
when  he  sees  and  reflects,  Now  no  evil  can  happen  to  me ;  for  me  there  is 
no  robber,  no  earthquake,  everything  is  full  of  peace,  full  of  tranquillity ; 
every  way,  every  city,  every  meeting,  neighbour*  companion,  is  harmless. 
One  person,  whose  business  it  is,  supplies  me  with  food ;  another  with 
raiment ;  another  with  perceptions  and  preconceptions.  And  if  he  does  not 
supply  what  is  necessary,  he  (God)  gives  the  signal  for  retreat,  opens  the 
door,  and  says  to  you,  Go.  Go  whither?  To  nothing  terrible,  but  to  the 
place  from  which  you  came,  to  your  friends  and  kinsmen,  to  the  elements : 
what  there  was  in  you  of  fire  goes  to  fire ;  of  earth,  to  earth ;  of  air  (spirit) , 
to  air ;  of  water  to  water :  no  Hades,  nor  Acheron,  nor  Cocytus,  nor  Pyri- 
phlegethon,  but  all  is  full  of  gods  and  daemons.  When  a  man  has  such 
things  to  think  on,  and  sees  the  sun,  the  moon  and  stars,  and  enjoys 
earth  and  sea,  he  is  not  solitary  nor  even  helpless.  Well  then,  if  some  man 
should  come  upon  me  when  I  am  alone  and  murder  me  ?  Fool,  not  murder 
You,  but  your  poor  body.  [39] 

For  he  knew  that  no  man  is  an  orphan ;  but  it  is  the  father  who  takes 
care  of  all  men  always  and  continuously.  For  it  was  not  as  mere  report 
that  he  had  heard  that  Zeus  is  the  father  of  men,  for  he  thought  that  Zeus 
was  his  own  father,  and  he  called  him  so,  and  to  him  he  looked  when  he 
was  doing  what  he  did.  Therefore  he  was  enabled  to  live  happily  in  all 
places.  [40] 

Do  you  not  know  that  human  life  is  a  warfare  ?  that  one  man  must 
keep  watch,  another  must  go  out  as  a  spy,  and  a  third  must  fight  ?  and  it 
is  not  possible  that  all  should  be  in  one  place,  nor  is  it  better  that  it 
should  be  so.  But  you  neglecting  to  do  the  commands  of  the  general  com- 
plain when  anything  more  hard  than  usual  is  imposed  on  you,  and  you  do 
not  observe  what  you  make  the  army  become  as  far  as  it  is  in  your  power ; 
that  if  all  imitate  you,  no  man  will  dig  a  trench,  no  man  will  put  a  rampart 
round,  nor  keep  watch,  nor  expose  himself  to  danger,  but  will  appear  to 
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be  useless  for  the  purposes  of  an  army.  Again,  in  a  vessel  if  you  go  as  a 
sailor,  keep  to  one  place  and  stick  to  it.  And  if  you  are  ordered  to  climb 
the  mast,  refuse ;  if  to  run  to  the  head  of  the  ship,  refuse ;  and  what  master 
of  a  ship  will  endure  you  ?  and  will  he  not  pitch  you  overboard  as  a  use- 
less thing,  an  impediment  only  and  bad  example  to  the  other  sailors  ?  And 
so  it  is  here  also :  every  man's  life  is  a  kind  of  warfare,  and  it  is  long  and 
diversified.  You  must  observe  the  duty  of  a  soldier  and  do  everything  at 
the  nod  of  the  general ;  if  it  is  possible,  divining  what  his  wishes  are :  for 
there  is  no  resemblance  between  that  general  and  this,  neither  in  strength 
nor  in  superiority  of  character.  [41] 

Cowardice  is  a  word  of  bad  omen,  and  meanness  of  spirit,  and  sorrow, 
and  grief,  and  shamelessness.  These  words  are  of  bad  omen ;  and  yet  we 
ought  not  to  hesitate  to  utter  them  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  against 
the  things.  Do  you  tell  me  that  a  name  which  is  significant  of  any  natural 
thing  is  of  evil  omen  ?  say  that  even  for  the  ears  of  corn  to  be  reaped  is  of 
bad  omen,  for  it  signifies  the  destruction  of  the  ears,  but  not  of  the  world. 
Say  that  the  falling  of  the  leaves  also  is  of  bad  omen,  and  for  the  dried 
fig  to  take  the  place  of  the  green  fig,  and  for  raisins  to  be  made  from  the 
grapes.  For  all  these  things  are  changes  from  a  former  state  into  other 
states ;  not  a  destruction,  but  a  certain  fixed  economy  and  administra- 
tion. Such  is  going  away  from  home  and  a  small  change ;  such  is  death,  a 
greater  change,  not  from  the  state  which  now  is  to  that  which  is  not,  but 
to  that  which  is  not  now. — Shall  I  then  no  longer  exist? — You  will  not 
exist,  but  you  will  be  something  else,  of  which  the  world  now  has  need ; 
for  you  also  came  into  existence,  not  when  you  chose,  but  when  the  world 
had  need  of  you. 

Wherefore  the  wise  and  good  man,  remembering  who  he  is  and  whence 
he  came,  and  by  whom  he  was  produced,  is  attentive  only  to  this,  how  he 
may  fill  his  place  with  due  regularity,  and  obediently  to  God.  Dost  thou 
still  wish  me  to  exist  (live)  ?  I  will  continue  to  exist  as  free,  as  noble  in 
nature,  as  thou  hast  wished  me  to  exist ;  for  thou  hast  made  me  free  from 
hindrance  in  that  which  is  my  own.  [42] 

Then  in  the  place  of  all  other  delights  substitute  this,  that  of  being 
conscious  that  you  are  obeying  God ;  that  not  in  word,  but  in  deed,  you 
are  performing  the  acts  of  a  wise  and  good  man.  For  what  a  thing  it  is  for 
a  man  to  be  able  to  say  to  himself,  Now  whatever  the  rest  may  say  in 
solemn  manner  in  the  schools,  and  may  be  judged  to  be  saying  in  a  way 
contrary  to  common  opinion  (or  in  a  strange  way),  this  I  am  doing.  [43] 

He  is  free  who  lives  as  he  wishes  to  live ;  who  is  neither  subject  to 
compulsion,  nor  to  hindrance,  nor  to  (orce ;  whose  movements  to  action 
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are  not  impeded,  whose  desires  attain  their  purpose,  and  who  does  not  fall 
into  that  which  we  would  avoid.  [44] 

When  is  a  horse  wretched  ?  When  he  is  deprived  of  his  natural  facul- 
ties, not  when  he  cannot  crow  like  a  cock,  but  when  he  cannot  run.  When 
is  a  dog  wretched  ?  Not  when  he  cannot  fly,  but  when  he  cannot  track  his 
game.  Is  then  a  man  also  unhappy,  in  this  way,  not  because  he  cannot 
strangle  lions  or  embrace  statues,  for  he  did  not  come  into  the  world  in 
the  possession  of  certain  powers  from  nature  for  this  purpose,  but  because 
he  has  lost  his  probity  and  fidelity  ?  People  ought  to  meet  and  lament  such 
a  man  for  the  misfortunes  into  which  he  has  fallen ;  not  indeed  to  lament 
because  a  man  has  been  born  or  has  died,  but  because  it  has  happened 
to  him  in  his  lifetime  to  have  lost  the  things  which  are  his  own,  not  that 
which  he  received  from  his  father,  not  his  land  and  house,  and  his  inn, 
and  his  slaves ;  for  not  one  of  these  things  is  a  man's  own,  but  all  belong 
to  others,  are  servile  and  subject  to  account,  at  different  times  given  to 
different  persons  by  those  who  have  them  in  their  power ;  but  I  mean  the 
things  which  belong  to  him  as  a  man,  the  marks  (stamps)  in  his  mind 
with  which  he  came  into  the  world,  such  as  we  seek  also  on  coins,  and  if 
we  find  them,  we  approve  of  the  coins,  and  if  we  do  not  find  the  marks, 
we  reject  them.  What  is  the  stamp  on  this  sestertius?  The  stamp  of 
Trajan.  Present  it.  It  is  the  stamp  of  Nero.  Throw  it  away ;  it  cannot  be 
accepted,  it  is  counterfeit.  So  also  in  this  case:  What  is  the  stamp  of 
his  opinions?  It  is  gentleness,  a  sociable  disposition,  a  tolerant  temper, 
a  disposition  to  mutual  affection.  Produce  these  qualities.  I  accept  them ; 
I  consider  this  man  a  citizen,  I  accept  him  as  a  neighbour,  a  companion 
in  my  voyages.  Only  see  that  he  has  not  Nero's  stamp.  Is  he  passionate, 
is  he  full  of  resentment,  is  he  fault-finding  ?  If  the  whim  seizes  him,  does 
he  break  the  heads  of  those  who  come  in  his  way?  (If  so),  why  then  did 
you  say  that  he  is  a  man?  [45] 

In  this  way  also  those  who  occupy  a  strong  city  mock  the  besiegers, 
(and  say) :  What  trouble  these  men  are  now  taking  for  nothing ;  our  wall 
is  secure,  we  have  food  for  a  very  long  time,  and  all  other  resources.  These 
are  the  things  which  make  a  city  strong  and  impregnable;  but  nothing 
else  than  his  opinions  makes  a  man's  soul  impregnable.  For  what  wall  is 
so  strong,  or  what  body  is  so  hard,  or  what  possession  is  so  safe,  or  what 
honour  (rank,  character)  so  free  from  assault  (as  a  man's  opinions)  ? 
All  (other)  things  everywhere  are  perishable,  easily  taken  by  assault,  and 
if  any  man  in  any  way  is  attached  to  them,  he  must  be  disturbed,  expect 
what  is  bad,  he  must  fear,  lament,  find  his  desires  disappointed,  and  fall 
into  things  which  he  would  avoid.  Then  do  we  not  choose  to  make  secure 
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the  only  means  of  safety  which  are  offered  to  us,  and  do  we  not  choose  to 
withdraw  ourselves  from  that  which  is  perishable  and  servile  and  to  labour 
at  the  things  which  are  imperishable  and  by  nature  free ;  and  do  we  not 
remember  that  no  man  either  hurts  another  or  does  good  to  another,  but 
that  a  man's  opinion  about  each  thing  is  that  which  hurts  him,  is  that 
which  overturns  him;  this  is  fighting,  this  is  civil  discord,  this  is  war. 
[46] 

What  then  says  Antisthenes  ?  Have  you  not  heard  ?  "It  is  a  royal  thing, 

0  Cyrus,  to  do  right  (well)  and  to  be  ill  spoken  of."  [47] 

Wherever  I  shall  go,  there  it  will  be  well  with  me ;  for  here  also  where 

1  am,  it  was  not  because  of  the  place  that  it  was  well  with  me,  but  because 
of  my  opinions  which  I  shall  carry  off  with  me ;  for  neither  can  any  man 
deprive  me  of  them ;  but  my  opinions  alone  are  mine,  and  they  cannot  be 
taken  from  me,  and  I  am  satisfied  while  I  have  them,  wherever  I  may  be 
and  whatever  I  am  doing.  [48] 

I  think  that  what  God  chooses  is  better  than  what  I  choose.  I  will 
attach  myself  as  a  minister  and  follower  to  him ;  I  have  the  same  move- 
ments (pursuits)  as  he  has,  I  have  the  same  desires ;  in  a  word,  I  have  the 
same  will.  [49] 

If  death  surprises  me  when  I  am  busy  about  these  things,  it  is  enough 
for  me  if  I  can  stretch  out  my  hands  to  God  and  say :  The  means  which  I 
have  received  from  thee  for  seeing  thy  administration  (of  the  world)  and 
following  it,  I  have  not  neglected;  I  have  not  dishonoured  thee  by  my 
acts ;  see  how  I  have  used  my  perceptions,  see  how  I  have  used  my  pre- 
conceptions; have  I  ever  blamed  thee?  have  I  been  discontented  with 
anything  that  happens,  or  wished  it  to  be  otherwise?  have  I  wished  to 
transgress  the  (established)  relations  (of  things)  ?  That  thou  hast  given 
me  life,  I  thank  thee  for  what  thou  hast  given ;  so  long  as  I  have  used  the 
things  which  are  thine  I  am  content;  take  them  back  and  place  them 
wherever  thou  mayest  choose ;  for  thine  were  all  things,  thou  gavest  them 
to  me. — Is  it  not  enough  to  depart  in  this  state  of  mind,  and  what  life  is 
better  and  more  becoming  than  that  of  a  man  who  is  in  this  state  of 
mind?  and  what  end  is  more  happy?  [SO] 

But  I  have  one  whom  I  ought  to  please,  to  whom  I  ought  to  subject 
myself,  whom  I  ought  to  obey,  God  and  those  who  are  next  to  him.  He 
has  placed  me  with  myself,  and  has  put  my  will  in  obedience  to  myself 
alone,  and  has  given  me  rules  for  the  right  use  of  it.  [51] 

A  guide,  on  finding  a  man  who  has  lost  his  way,  brings  him  back  to 
the  right  path — he  does  not  mock  and  jeer  at  him  and  then  take  himself 
off.  You  also  must  show  the  unlearned  man  the  truth,  and  you  will  see 
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that  he  will  follow.  But  so  long  as  you  do  not  show  it  him,  you  should 
not  mock,  but  rather  feel  your  own  incapacity.  [52] 

If  a  man  would  pursue  Philosophy,  his  first  task  is  to  throw  away  con- 
ceit. For  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  begin  to  learn  what  he  has  a  conceit 
that  he  already  knows.  [53] 

Which  of  us  does  not  admire  what  Lycurgus  the  Spartan  did  ?  A  young 
citizen  had  put  out  his  eye,  and  been  handed  over  to  him  by  the  people 
to  be  punished  at  his  own  discretion.  Lycurgus  abstained  from  all  venge- 
ance, but  on  the  contrary  instructed  and  made  a  good  man  of  him. 
Producing  him  in  public  in  the  theatre,  he  said  to  the  astonished  Spar- 
tans:— "I  received  this  young  man  at  your  hands  full  of  violence  and 
wanton  insolence ;  I  restore  him  to  you  in  his  right  mind  and  fit  to  serve 
his  country."  [54] 

Pittacus,  wronged  by  one  whom  he  had  in  his  power  to  punish,  let 
him  go  free,  saying,  Forgiveness  is  better  than  revenge.  The  one  shows 
native  gentleness,  the  other  savagery.  [55] 

"My  brother  ought  not  to  have  treated  me  thus." 

True :  but  he  must  see  to  that.  However  he  may  treat  me,  I  must  deal 
rightly  by  him.  This  is  what  lies  with  me,  what  none  can  hinder.  [56] 

If  you  seek  Truth,  you  will  not  seek  to  gain  a  victory  by  every  possible 
means;  and  when  you  have  found  Truth,  you  need  not  fear  being 
defeated.  [57] 

If  you  are  told  that  such  an  one  speaks  ill  of  you,  make  no  defence 
against  what  was  said,  but  answer,  He  surely  knew  not  my  other  faults, 
else  he  would  not  have  mentioned  these  only !  [58] 

When  you  have  decided  that  a  thing  ought  to  be  done,  and  are  doing 
it,  never  shun  being  seen  doing  it,  even  though  the  multitude  should  be 
likely  to  judge  the  matter  amiss.  For  if  you  are  not  acting  rightly,  shun 
the  act  itself;  if  rightly,  however,  why  fear  misplaced  censure?  [59] 

Everything  has  two  handles,  one  by  which  it  may  be  borne,  the  other 
by  which  it  may  not.  If  your  brother  sin  against  you  lay  not  hold  of  it  by 
the  handle  of  his  injustice,  for  by  that  it  may  not  be  borne :  but  rather  by 
this,  that  he  is  your  brother,  the  comrade  of  your  youth ;  and  thus  you 
will  lay  hold  on  it  so  that  it  may  be  borne.  [60] 

On  all  occasions  these  thoughts  should  be  at  hand : 

Lead  me,  O  God,  and  Thou,  O  Destiny, 
Be  what  it  may  the  goal  appointed  me, 
Bravely  I'll  follow ;  nay,  and  if  I  would  not, 
I'd  prove  a  coward,  yet  must  follow  still ! 
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Again : 

Who  to  Necessity  doth  bow  aright, 

Is  learn'd  in  wisdom  and  the  things  of  God. 

Once  more : 

Crito,  if  this  be  God's  will,  so  let  it  be.  As  for  me,  Anytus  and  Melitus 
can  indeed  put  me  to  death,  but  injure  me,  never !  [61] 


CHAPTER  XVI 

William  Wordsworth 


Poet  Laureate  of  England  in  1843,  William  Wordsworth  (1770-1850),  born 
at  Cockermonth  in  Cumberland,  but  associated  in  the  mind  of  American  travelers 
with  Dove  Cottage  in  Grasmere,  failed  to  receive  early  recognition,  was  supported 
at  times  by  friends  and  for  a  period  by  his  government  appointment  as  a  Stamp 
Distributor.  A  graduate  of  Cambridge,  he  was  a  rather  desultory  student,  and 
declined  to  consider  entering  the  Church  as  a  profession,  poetry  being  his  study 
and  passion.  His  academic  education  was  interspersed  and  enlarged  by  travel. 
His  sister  Dorothy  was  his  companion  and  housekeeper  until,  at  2,2,  he  married 
Mary  Hutchinson,  described  in  his  poem,  "She  was  a  phantom  of  delight." 

While  in  France  at  21.  Wordsworth  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Revo- 
lution, but  later  a  political  conservative,  and  his  was  a  voice  of  influence  in  the 
war  between  England  and  the  France  of  Napoleon.  He  associated  intimately  with 
contemporary  poets  and  traveled  on  the  Continent  with  Coleridge,  but  later 
became  estranged  from  him.  With  other  poets  he  stimulated  the  revival  of  English 
and  Scotch  poetry. 

Wordsworth's  genius  received  slow  recognition,  and  for  a  time  he  was  sub- 
jected to  ridicule  by  contemporary  writers,  due  largely  to  his  earlier  selection  of 
commonplace  subjects.  His  poetry  is  widely  varied,  depicting  beauty  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  idealistic  sympathy  with  nature,  moral  passion,  mysticism  and  prayerful 
simplicity  in  religion  and  withal  a  depth  of  philosophic  meditation.  In  his  didactic 
epic.  The  Excursion,  we  have  his  philosophy  of  poetry.  While  to  Matthew  Arnold, 
amid  distractions  that  benumbed  men's  souls,  Wordsworth  "spoke  and  loosed  our 
hearts  in  tears,"  John  Stuart  Mill  was  awakened  from  his  philosophic  reflections 
to  an  interest  in  "the  common  feelings  and  common  destiny  of  human  beings." 
Few  lovers  who  visit  Grasmere  fail  to  go  hand  in  hand  to  the  "wishing  gate,"  of 
Wordsworth's  lines. 


Stern  Daughter  of  the  Voice  of  God ! 

O  Duty !  if  that  name  thou  love 

Who  art  a  light  to  guide,  a  rod 

To  check  the  erring,  and  reprove ; 

Thou  who  art  victory  and  law 

When  empty  terrors  overawe ; 

From  vain  temptations  dost  set  free ; 

And  calm'st  the  weary  strife  of  frail  humanity ! 

203 
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There  are  who  ask  not  if  thine  eye 

Be  on  them ;  who,  in  love  and  truth, 

Where  no  misgiving  is,  rely 

Upon  the  genial  sense  of  youth : 

Glad  hearts !  without  reproach  or  blot 

Who  do  thy  work,  and  know  it  not: 

Oh !  if  through  confidence  misplaced 

They  fail,  thy  saving  arms,  dread  Power !  around  them  cast. 

Serene  will  be  our  days  and  bright, 

And  happy  will  our  nature  be, 

When  love  is  an  unerring  light, 

And  joy  its  own  security. 

And  they  a  blissful  course  may  hold 

Even  now,  who,  not  unwisely  bold, 

Live  in  the  spirit  of  this  creed ; 

Yet  seek  thy  firm  support,  according  to  their  need. 

I,  loving  freedom,  and  untried; 

No  sport  of  every  random  gust, 

Yet  being  to  myself  a  guide, 

Too  blindly  have  reposed  my  trust : 

And  oft,  when  in  my  heart  was  heard 

Thy  timely  mandate,  I  deferred 

The  task,  in  smoother  walks  to  stray : 

But  thee  I  now  would  serve  more  strictly,  if  I  may. 

Through  no  disturbance  of  my  soul, 

Or  strong  compunction  in  me  wrought, 

I  supplicate  for  thy  control ; 

But  in  the  quietness  of  thought : 

Me  this  unchartered  freedom  tires ; 

I  feel  the  weight  of  chance  desires : 

My  hopes  no  more  must  change  their  name, 

I  long  for  a  repose  that  ever  is  the  same. 

Stern  Lawgiver !  yet  thou  dost  wear 
The  Godhead's  most  benignant  grace ; 
Nor  know  we  anything  so  fair 
As  is  the  smile  upon  thy  face : 
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Flowers  laugh  before  thee  on  their  beds 
And  fragrance  in  thy  footing  treads ; 
Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong; 
And  the  most  ancient  heavens,  through  Thee,  are  fresh 
and  strong. 

To  humbler  functions,  awful  Power ! 

I  call  thee :  I  myself  commend 

Unto  thy  guidance  from  this  hour ; 

Oh  let  my  weakness  have  an  end ! 

Give  unto  me,  made  lowly  wise, 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice; 

The  confidence  of  reason  give ; 

And  in  the  light  of  truth  thy  Bondman  let  me  live !  [1] 

Who  is  the  happy  Warrior?  Who  is  he 
That  every  man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be? 
— It  is  the  generous  Spirit  who,  when  brought 
Among  the  tasks  of  real  life,  hath  wrought 
Upon  the  plan  that  pleased  his  boyish  thought : 
Whose  high  endeavors  are  an  inward  light 
That  makes  the  path  before  him  always  bright : 
Who,  with  a  natural  instinct  to  discern 
What  knowledge  can  perform,  is  diligent  to  learn ; 
Abides  by  this  resolve,  and  stops  not  there, 
But  makes  his  moral  being  his  prime  care ; 
Who,  doomed  to  go  in  company  with  Pain, 
And  Fear,  and  Bloodshed,  miserable  train ! 
Turns  his  necessity  to  glorious  gain ; 
In  face  of  these  doth  exercise  a  power 
Which  is  our  human  nature's  highest  dower ; 
Controls  them  and  subdues,  transmutes,  bereaves 
Of  their  bad  influence,  and  their  good  receives : 
By  objects,  which  might  force  the  soul  to  abate 
Her  feeling,  rendered  more  compassionate: 
Is  placable — because  occasions  rise 
So  often  that  demand  such  sacrifice ; 
More  skilful  in  self-knowledge,  even  more  pure, 
As  tempted  more ;  more  able  to  endure, 
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As  more  exposed  to  suffering  and  distress ; 

Thence  also,  more  alive  to  tenderness. 

— Tis  he  whose  law  is  reason;  who  depends 

Upon  that  law  as  on  the  best  of  friends ; 

Whence  in  a  state  where  men  are  tempted  still 

To  evil  for  a  guard  against  worse  ill, 

And  what  in  quality  or  act  is  best 

Doth  seldom  on  a  right  foundation  rest, 

He  labors  good  on  good  to  fix,  and  owes 

To  virtue  every  triumph  that  he  knows : 

— Who,  if  he  rise  to  station  of  command, 

Rises  by  open  means ;  and  there  will  stand 

On  honorable  terms,  or  else  retire, 

And  in  himself  possess  his  own  desire ; 

Who  comprehends  his  trust,  and  to  the  same 

Keeps  faithful  with  a  singleness  of  aim ; 

And  therefore  does  not  stoop,  nor  lie  in  wait 

For  wealth,  or  honors,  or  for  worldly  state ; 

Whom  they  must  follow ;  on  whose  head  must  fall, 

Like  showers  of  manna,  if  they  come  at  all : 

Whose  powers  shed  round  him  in  the  common  strife, 

Or  mild  concerns  of  ordinary  life, 

A  constant  influence,  a  peculiar  grace ; 

But  who,  if  he  be  called  upon  to  face 

Some  awful  moment  to  which  Heaven  has  joined 

Great  issues,  good  or  bad  for  human  kind, 

Is  happy  as  a  Lover ;  and  attired 

With  sudden  brightness,  like  a  Man  inspired ; 

And,  through  the  heat  of  conflict,  keeps  the  law 

In  calmness  made,  and  sees  what  he  foresaw ; 

Or  if  an  unexpected  call  succeed, 

Come  when  it  will,  is  equal  to  the  need : 

— He  who,  though  thus  endued  as  with  a  sense 

And  faculty  for  storm  and  turbulence, 

Is  yet  a  Soul  whose  master-bias  leans 

To  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes ; 

Sweet  images !  which,  whereso'er  he  be, 

Are  at  his  heart ;  and  such  fidelity 

It  is  his  darling  passion  to  approve ; 

More  brave  for  this,  that  he  hath  much  to  love : — 
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Tis  finally  the  Man,  who,  lifted  high, 
Conspicuous  object  in  a  Nation's  eye, 
Or  left  unthought-of  in  obscurity, — 
Who,  with  a  toward  or  untoward  lot, 
Prosperous  or  adverse,  to  his  wish  or  not — 
Plays,  in  the  many  games  of  life  that  one 
Where  what  he  most  doth  value  must  be  won : 
Whom  neither  shape  of  danger  can  dismay, 
Nor  thought  of  tender  happiness  betray ; 
Who,  not  content  that  former  worth  stand  fast, 
Looks  forward,  perservering  to  the  last, 
From  well  to  better,  daily  self-surpast : 
Who,  whether  praise  of  him  must  walk  the  earth 
Forever,  and  to  noble  deeds  give  birth, 
Or  he  must  fall  asleep  without  his  fame, 
And  leave  a  dead  unprofitable  name — 
Finds  comfort  in  himself  and  in  his  cause ; 
And,  while  the  mortal  mist  is  gathering  draws 
His  breath  in  confidence  of  Heaven's  applause : 
This  is  the  happy  Warrior ;  this  is  He 
That  every  Man  in  arms  should  wish  to  be.  [2] 

When  evil  men  are  strong 
No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long.  [3] 

If  thou  art  beautiful,  and  youth 

And  thought  endue  thee  with  all  truth — 

Be  strong ; — be  worthy  of  the  grace 

Of  God,  and  fill  thy  destined  place : 

A  Soul,  by  force  of  sorrows  high, 

Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 

Of  undisturbed  humanity!    [4] 

Unbounded  is  the  might 
Of  martyrdom,  and  fortitude,  and  right.  [5] 

Preserve,  O  Lord!  within  our  hearts 
The  memory  of  thy  favor, 
That  else  insensibly  departs, 
And  loses  its  sweet  savor ! 
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Lodge  it  within  us ! — as  the  power  of  light 

Lives  inexhaustibly  in  precious  gems, 

Fixed  on  the  front  of  Eastern  diadems, 

So  shine  our  thankfulness  forever  bright ! 

What  offering,  what  transcendent  monument, 

Shall  our  sincerity  to  Thee  present  ? 

— Not  work  of  hands ;  but  trophies  that  may  reach 

To  highest  heaven — the  labor  of  the  Soul ; 

That  builds,  as  thy  unerring  precepts  teach, 

Upon  the  internal  conquests  made  by  each, 

Her  hope  of  lasting  glory  for  the  whole.  [6] 

Oh !  that  our  lives,  which  flee  so  fast, 
In  purity  were  such, 
That  not  an  image  of  the  past 
Should  fear  that  pencil's  touch!  [7] 

When  the  impious  rule, 
By  will  or  by  established  ordinance, 
Their  own  dire  agents,  and  constrain  the  good 
To  acts  which  they  abhor :  though  I  bewail 
This  triumph,  yet  the  pity  of  my  heart 
Prevents  me  not  from  owning,  that  the  law, 
By  which  mankind  now  suffers,  is  most  just. 
For  by  superior  energies ;  more  strict 
Affiance  in  each  other ;  faith  more  firm 
In  their  unhallowed  principles ;  the  bad 
Have  fairly  earned  a  victory  o'er  the  weak, 
The  vacillating,  inconsistent  good. 
Therefore,  not  unconsoled,  I  wait — in  hope 
To  see  the  moment,  when  the  righteous  cause 
Shall  gain  defenders  zealous  and  devout 
As  they  who  have  opposed  her ;  in  which  Virtue 
Will,  to  her  efforts  tolerate  no  bounds 
That  are  not  lofty  as  her  rights ;  aspiring 
By  impulse  of  her  own  ethereal  zeal. 
That  spirit  only  can  redeem  mankind ; 
And  when  that  sacred  spirit  shall  appear, 
Then  shall  our  triumph  be  complete  as  theirs. 
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Yet,  should  this  confidence  prove  vain,  the  wise 
Have  still  the  keeping  of  their  proper  peace ; 
Are  guardians  of  their  own  tranquillity. 
They  act,  or  they  recede,  observe,  and  feel ; 
"Knowing  the  heart  of  man  is  set  to  be 
The  centre  of  this  world,  about  the  which 
Those  revolutions  of  disturbances 
Still  roll ;  where  all  the  aspects  of  misery 
Predominate ;  whose  strong  effects  are  such 
As  he  must  bear,  being  powerless  to  redress ; 
And  that  unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  Man !"  [8] 

If  Thou  be  one  whose  heart  the  holy  forms 

Of  young  imagination  have  kept  pure, 

Stranger !  henceforth  be  warned ;  and  know  that  pride, 

Howe'er  disguised  in  its  own  majesty, 

Is  littleness ;  that  he,  who  feels  contempt 

For  any  living  thing,  hath  faculties 

Which  he  has  never  used ;  that  thought  with  him 

Is  in  its  infancy.  The  man  whose  eye 

Is  ever  on  himself  doth  look  on  one, 

The  least  of  Nature's  works,  one  who  might  move 

The  wise  man  to  that  scorn  which  wisdom  holds 

Unlawful  ever.  O  be  wiser,  Thou ! 

Instructed  that  true  knowledge  leads  to  love ; 

True  dignity  abides  with  him  alone 

Who,  in  the  silent  hour  of  inward  thought, 

Can  still  suspect,  and  still  revere  himself, 

In  lowliness  of  heart.  [9] 

From  no  one  can  be  learnt 
More  of  man's  thoughts  and  ways  than  his  experience 
Has  given  him  power  to  teach.  [10] 

Ay,  look  up — 
Cast  round  you  your  mind's  eye,  and  you  will  learn 
Fortitude  is  the  child  of  Enterprise: 
Great  actions  move  our  admiration,  chiefly 
Because  they  carry  in  themselves  an  earnest 
That  we  can  suffer  greatly.  [11] 
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I  had  been  nourished  by  the  sickly  food 

Of  popular  applause.  I  now  perceived 

That  we  are  praised,  only  as  men  in  us 

Do  recognize  some  image  of  themselves, 

An  abject  counterpart  of  what  they  are, 

Or  the  empty  thing  that  they  would  wish  to  be. 

I  felt  that  merit  has  no  surer  test 

Than  obloquy ;  that,  if  we  wish  to  serve 

The  world  in  substance,  not  deceive  by  show, 

We  must  become  obnoxious  to  its  hate, 

Or  fear  disguised  in  simulated  scorn.  [12] 

— But  of  the  poor  man  ask,  the  abject  poor ; 

Go,  and  demand  of  him,  if  there  be  here 

In  this  cold  abstinence  from  evil  deeds, 

And  these  inevitable  charities, 

Wherewith  to  satisfy  the  human  soul? 

No — man  is  dear  to  man ;  the  poorest  poor 

Long  for  some  moments  in  a  weary  life 

When  they  can  know  and  feel  that  they  have  been, 

Themselves,  the  fathers  and  the  dealers-out 

Of  some  small  blessings ;  have  been  kind  to  such 

As  needed  kindness,  for  this  single  cause, 

That  we  have  all  of  us  one  human  heart.  [13] 

Never  to  blend  our  pleasure  or  our  pride 

With  sorrow  of  the  meanest  thing  that  feels.  [14] 

"O  Lord,  our  Lord !  how  wondrously,"  (quoth  she) 
"Thy  name  in  this  large  world  is  spread  abroad ! 
For  not  alone  by  men  of  dignity 
Thy  worship  is  performed  and  precious  laud ; 
But  by  the  mouths  of  children,  gracious  God ! 
Thy  goodness  is  set  forth ;  they  when  they  lie 
Upon  the  breast  thy  name  do  glorify."  [IS] 

The  God  of  Love — ah,  benedicite! 
How  mighty  and  how  great  a  Lord  is  he ! 
For  he  of  low  hearts  can  make  high,  of  high 
He  can  make  low,  and  unto  death  bring  nigh ; 
And  hard  hearts  he  can  make  them  kind  and  free. 
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Within  a  little  time,  as  hath  been  found, 

He  can  make  sick  folk  whole  and  fresh  and  sound : 

Them  who  are  whole  in  body  and  in  mind, 

He  can  make  sick, — bind  can  he  and  unbind 

All  that  he  will  have  bound,  or  have  unbound. 

To  tell  his  might  my  wit  may  not  suffice ; 

Foolish  men  he  can  make  them  out  of  wise ; — 

For  he  may  do  all  that  he  will  devise ; 

Loose  livers  he  can  make  abate  their  vice, 

And  proud  hearts  can  make  tremble  in  a  trice.  [16] 

The  prayers  I  make  will  then  be  sweet  indeed 

If  Thou  the  spirit  give  by  which  I  pray : 

My  unassisted  heart  is  barren  clay, 

That  of  its  native  self  can  nothing  feed : 

Of  good  and  pious  works  thou  art  the  seed, 

That  quickens  only  where  thou  say'st  it  may : 

Unless  Thou  show  to  us  thine  own  true  way 

No  man  can  find  it :  Father !  Thou  must  lead. 

Do  Thou,  then,  breathe  those  thoughts  into  my  mind 

By  which  such  virtue  may  in  me  be  bred 

That  in  thy  holy  footsteps  I  may  tread ; 

The  fetters  of  my  tongue  do  Thou  unbind, 

That  I  may  have  power  to  sing  of  thee, 

And  sound  thy  praises  everlastingly.  [17] 

When  evil  men  are  strong 

No  life  is  good,  no  pleasure  long.  [18] 

God  is  rich  in  mercy.  [19] 

Oh !  there  is  never  sorrow  of  heart 
That  shall  lack  a  timely  end, 
If  but  to  God  we  turn,  and  ask 
Of  Him  to  be  our  friend !  [20] 

Say,  what  is  Honor? — 'Tis  the  finest  sense 
Of  justice  which  the  human  mind  can  frame, 
Intent  each  lurking  frailty  to  disclaim, 
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And  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offence 
Suffered  or  done.  [21] 

Earthly  fame 
Is  Fortune's  frail  dependent ;  yet  there  lives 
A  Judge,  who,  as  man  claims  by  merit,  gives ; 
To  whose  all-pondering  mind  a  noble  aim, 
Faithfully  kept,  is  as  a  noble  deed ; 
In  whose  pure  sight  all  virtue  doth  succeed.  [22] 

O'erweening  Statesmen  have  full  long  relied 

On  fleets  and  armies,  and  external  wealth : 

But  from  within  proceeds  a  Nation's  health.  [23] 

By  love  subsists 
All  lasting  grandeur,  by  pervading  love ; 
That  gone,  we  are  as  dust. — Behold  the  fields 
In  balmy  springtime  full  of  rising  flowers 
And  joyous  creatures ;  see  that  pair,  the  lamb 
And  the  lamb's  mother,  and  their  tender  ways 
Shall  touch  thee  to  the  heart ;  thou  callest  this  love, 
And  not  inaptly  so,  for  love  it  is, 
Far  as  it  carries  thee.  In  some  green  bower 
Rest,  and  be  not  alone,  but  have  thou  there 
The  One  who  is  thy  choice  of  all  the  world : 
There  linger,  listening,  gazing,  with  delight 
Impassioned,  but  delight  how  pitiable ! 
Unless  this  love  by  a  still  higher  love 
Be  hallowed,  love  that  breathes  not  without  awe ; 
Love  that  adores,  but  on  the  knees  of  prayer, 
By  heaven  inspired ;  that  frees  from  chains  the  soul, 
Lifted  in  union  with  the  purest,  best, 
Of  earth-born  passions,  on  the  wings  of  praise 
Bearing  a  tribute  to  the  Almighty's  Throne.  [24] 

Wisdom  is  oft-times  nearer  when  we  stoop 
Than  when  we  soar.  [25] 

Heaven's  best  aid  is  wasted  upon  men 
Who  to  themselves  are  false.  [26] 
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Descend,  prophetic  Spirit!  that  inspir'st 

The  human  Soul  of  universal  earth, 

Dreaming  on  things  to  come ;  and  dost  possess 

A  metropolitan  temple  in  the  hearts 

Of  mighty  Poets ;  upon  me  bestow 

A  gift  of  genuine  insight ;  that  my  Song 

With  starlike  virtue  in  its  place  may  shine, 

Shedding  benignant  influence,  and  secure 

Itself  from  all  malevolent  effect 

Of  those  mutations  that  extend  their  sway 

Throughout  the  nether  sphere! — And  if  with  this 

I  mix  more  lowly  matter ;  with  the  thing 

Contemplated,  describe  the  Mind  and  Man 

Contemplating ;  and,  who,  and  what  he  was — 

The  transitory  Being  that  beheld 

This  Vision ; — when  and  where,  and  how  he  lived ; 

Be  not  this  labor  useless.  If  such  theme 

May  sort  with  highest  objects,  then — dread  Power ! 

Whose  gracious  favor  is  the  primal  source 

Of  all  illumination — may  my  life 

Express  the  image  of  a  better  time, 

More  wise  desires,  and  simpler  manners ; — nurse 

My  heart  in  genuine  freedom : — all  pure  thoughts 

Be  with  me ; — so  shall  thy  unfailing  love 

Guide  and  support,  and  cheer  me  to  the  end!  [27] 

One  adequate  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exists — one  only ;  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  our  fate,  howeer 
Sad  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power ; 
Whose  everlasting  purposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good. 
— The  darts  of  anguish  fix  not  where  the  seat 
Of  suffering  hath  been  thoroughly  fortified 
By  acquiescence  in  the  Will  supreme 
For  time  and  for  eternity ;  by  faith, 
Faith  absolute  in  God,  including  hope, 
And  the  defence  that  lies  in  boundless  love 
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Of  his  perfections ;  with  habitual  dread 
Of  aught  unworthily  conceived,  endured 
Impatiently,  ill-done,  or  left  undone, 
To  the  dishonor  of  his  holy  name. 
Soul  of  our  Souls,  and  safeguard  of  the  world ! 
Sustain,  thou  only  canst,  the  sick  of  heart ; 
Restore  their  languid  spirits,  and  recall 
Their  lost  affections  unto  thee  and  thine !  [28] 

I  have  seen 
A  curious  child,  who  dwelt  upon  a  tract 
Of  inland  ground,  applying  to  his  ear 
The  convolutions  of  a  smooth-lipped  shell ; 
To  which,  in  silence  hushed,  his  very  soul 
Listened  intensely;  and  his  countenance  soon 
Brightened  with  joy ;  for  from  within  were  heard 
Murmurings,  whereby  the  monitor  expressed 
Mysterious  union  with  its  native  sea. 
Even  such  a  shell  the  Universe  itself 
Is  to  the  ear  of  Faith ;  and  there  are  times, 
I  doubt  not,  when  to  you  it  doth  impart 
Authentic  tidings  of  invisible  things ; 
Of  ebb  and  flow,  and  ever-during  power ; 
And  central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation.  Here  you  stand, 
Adore,  and  worship,  when  you  know  it  not ; 
Pious  beyond  the  intention  of  your  thought ; 
Devout  above  the  meaning  of  your  will. 
— Yes,  you  have  felt,  and  may  not  cease  to  feel, 
The  estate  of  man  would  be  indeed  forlorn 
If  false  conclusions  of  the  reasoning  power 
Made  the  eye  blind,  and  closed  the  passages 
Through  which  the  ear  converses  with  the  heart.  [29] 

Our  life  is  turned 
Out  of  her  course,  wherever  man  is  made 
An  offering,  or  a  sacrifice,  a  tool 
Or  implement,  a  passive  thing  employed 
As  a  brute  mean,  without  acknowledgment 
Of  common  right  or  interest  in  the  end ; 
Used  or  abused  as  selfishness  may  prompt. 
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Say,  what  can  follow  for  a  rational  soul 

Perverted  thus,  but  weakness  in  all  good, 

And  strength  in  evil  ?  Hence  an  after-call 

For  chastisement,  and  custody,  and  bonds, 

And  oft-times  Death,  avenger  of  the  past, 

And  the  sole  guardian  in  whose  hands  we  dare 

Entrust  the  future. — Not  for  these  sad  issues 

Was  Man  created ;  but  to  obey  the  law 

Of  life,  and  hope,  and  action.  And  'tis  known 

That  when  we  stand  upon  our  native  soil, 

Unelbowed  by  such  objects  as  oppress 

Our  active  powers,  those  powers  themselves  become 

Strong  to  subvert  our  noxious  qualities : 

They  sweep  distemper  from  the  busy  day, 

And  make  the  chalice  of  the  big  round  year 

Run  o'er  with  gladness ;  whence  the  Being  moves 

In  beauty  through  the  world ;  and  all  who  see 

Bless  him,  rejoicing  in  his  neighborhood.  [30] 

Who  shrinks  not  from  alliance 
Of  evil  with  good  Powers, 
To  God  proclaims  defiance, 
And  mocks  whom  he  adores.  [31] 

Thou  Power  supreme!  who,  arming  to  rebuke 

Offenders,  dost  put  off  the  gracious  look, 

And  clothe  thyself  with  terrors  like  the  flood 

Of  ocean  roused  into  its  fiercest  mood, 

Whatever  discipline  thy  Will  ordain 

For  the  brief  course  that  must  for  me  remain ; 

Teach  me  with  quick-eared  spirit  to  rejoice 

In  admonitions  of  thy  softest  voice ! 

Whate'er  the  path  these  mortal  feet  may  trace, 

Breathe  through  my  soul  the  blessing  of  thy  grace, 

Glad,  through  a  perfect  love,  a  faith  sincere 

Drawn  from  the  wisdom  that  begins  with  fear, 

Glad  to  expand ;  and,  for  a  season,  free 

From  finite  cares,  to  rest  absorbed  in  Thee.  [32] 

In  the  midst  stood  Man, 
Outwardly,  inwardly  contemplated, 
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As,  of  all  visible  natures,  crown,  though  born 
Of  dust,  and  kindred  to  the  worm;  a  Being, 
Both  in  perception  and  discernment,  first 
In  every  capability  of  rapture, 
Through  the  divine  effect  of  power  and  love ; 
As,  more  than  anything  we  know,  instinct 
With  godhead,  and,  by  reason  and  by  will, 
Acknowledging  dependency  sublime.  [33] 

Neither  vice  nor  guilt, 
Debasement  undergone  by  body  or  mind, 
Nor  all  the  misery  forced  upon  my  sight, 
Misery  not  lightly  passed,  but  sometimes  scanned 
Most  feelingly,  could  overthrow  my  trust 
In  what  we  may  become.  [34] 

Bodies  fall  by  wild  sword-law ; 
But  who  would  force  the  Soul,  tilts  with  a  straw 
Against  a  Champion  cased  in  adamant.  [35] 

Alas !  what  differs  more  than  man  from  man ! 

And  whence  that  difference?  whence  but  from  himself? 

For  see  the  universal  Race  endowed 

With  the  same  upright  form !  — The  sun  is  fixed 

And  the  infinite  magnificence  of  heaven 

Fixed,  within  reach  of  every  human  eye ; 

The  sleepless  ocean  murmurs  for  all  ears ; 

The  vernal  field  infuses  fresh  delight 

Into  all  hearts.  Throughout  the  world  of  sense, 

Even  as  an  object  is  sublime  or  fair, 

That  object  is  laid  open  to  the  view 

Without  reserve  or  veil ;  and  as  a  power 

Is  salutary,  or  an  influence  sweet, 

Are  each  and  all  enabled  to  perceive 

That  power,  that  influence,  by  impartial  law. 

Gifts  nobler  are  vouchsafed  alike  to  all ; 

Reason,  and,  with  that  reason,  smiles  and  tears ; 

Imagination,  freedom  in  the  will; 

Conscience  to  guide  and  check ;  and  death  to  be 

Foretasted,  immortality  conceived 

By  all, — a  blissful  immortality, 
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To  them  whose  holiness  on  earth  shall  make 

The  Spirit  capable  of  heaven,  assured. 

Strange,  then,  nor  less  than  monstrous,  might  be  deemed 

The  failure,  if  the  Almighty,  to  this  point 

Liberal  and  undistinguishing,  should  hide 

The  excellence  of  moral  qualities 

From  common  understanding ;  leaving  truth 

And  virtue,  difficult,  abstruse,  and  dark ; 

Hard  to  be  won  and  only  by  a  few ; 

Strange,  should  He  deal  herein  with  nice  respects, 

And  frustrate  all  the  rest !  Believe  it  not : 

The  primal  duties  shine  aloft — like  stars ; 

The  charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless, 

Are  scattered  at  the  feet  of  Man — like  flowers. 

The  generous  inclination,  the  just  rule, 

Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts — 

No  mystery  is  here !  Here  is  no  boon 

For  high — yet  not  for  low ;  for  proudly  graced — 

Yet  not  for  meek  of  heart.  The  smoke  ascends 

To  heaven  as  lightly  from  the  cottage  hearth 

As  from  the  haughtiest  palace.  He  whose  soul 

Ponders  this  true  equality,  may  walk 

The  fields  of  earth  with  gratitude  and  hope ; 

Yet,  in  that  meditation,  will  he  find 

Motive  to  sadder  grief,  as  we  have  found ; 

Lamenting  ancient  virtues  overthrown, 

And  for  the  injustice  grieving,  that  hath  made 

So  wide  a  difference  between  man  and  man.  [36] 

A  sovereign  voice  subsists  within  the  soul, 
Arbiter  undisturbed  of  right  and  wrong, 
Of  life  and  death,  in  majesty  severe 
Enjoining,  as  may  best  promote  the  aims 
Of  truth  and  justice,  either  sacrifice, 
From  whatsoever  region  of  our  cares 
Or  our  infirm  affections  Nature  pleads, 
Earnest  and  blind,  against  the  stern  decree.  [37] 

O  Power  Supreme! 
Without  Whose  call  this  world  would  cease  to  breathe 
Who  from  the  fountain  of  Thy  grace  dost  fill 
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The  veins  that  branch  through  every  frame  of  life, 

Making  man  what  he  is,  creature  divine, 

In  single  or  in  social  eminence, 

Above  the  rest  raised  infinite  ascents 

When  reason  that  enables  him  to  be 

Is  not  sequestered.  [38] 

Under  heaviest  sorrow  earth  can  bring, 
If  from  the  affliction  somewhere  do  not  grow 
Honor  which  could  not  else  have  been,  a  faith, 
An  elevation,  and  a  sanctity, 
If  new  strength  be  not  given  nor  old  restored, 
The  blame  is  ours,  not  Nature's.  [39] 

There  is 
One  great  society  alone  on  earth : 
The  noble  Living  and  the  noble  Dead.  [40] 

Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  universe ! 
Thou  Soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought 
That  gavest  to  forms  and  images  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion,  not  in  vain 
By  day  or  star-light  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  didst  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul ; 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, 
But  with  high  objects  and  enduring  things — 
With  life  and  nature — purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  sanctifying  by  such  discipline, 
Both  pain  and  fear,  until  we  recognize 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart.  [41] 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Marcus  Aurelius 


Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  (121-180),  greatest  of  Roman  emperors,  was  an 
adopted  son  of  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  He  became  a  consul  at  19  and  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Pius.  His  reign  was  stormy,  marked  by 
earthquakes,  pestilence,  wars  and  rebellion.  While  forced  to  be  a  military  leader, 
he  was  a  student  of  wide  learning  and  is  best  known  by  the  charm  of  his  personal 
character  and  the  ethical  teachings  of  his  Meditatiom,  the  last  and  finest  product 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Matthew  Arnold  calls  him  "imperial  sage,  purest  of 
men." 

Marcus  Aurelius  is  a  seemingly  contradictory  character.  He  had  an  eye  simply 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people  and  was  free  from  personal  ambition.  Elements  of 
his  harsh  Stoic  system  are  in  contrast  to  his  gentle  personality.  The  breadth  of 
generosity  of  his  spirit  is  manifested  in  his  founding  at  Athens  of  chairs  of 
Platonic,  Peripatetic  and  Epicurean  philosophy  as  well  as  his  own  Stoic  system. 
No  writer,  however,  has  been  able  to  satisfactorily  explain  his  antagonism  to 
Christianity  and  his  permission  of  the  persecution  of  Christians,  when  elements 
of  the  populace  demanded  it,  on  the  ground  that  Christians  were  causes  of  war. 
The  most  probable  reason  for  his  attitude  is  his  sublime  faith  in  his  Stoic 
philosophy. 

John  Stuart  Mill  finds  his  teaching  essentially  Christian  and  regards  it  as 
tragic  in  the  history  of  Christianity  that  Marcus  Aurelius,  instead  of  Constantine, 
did  not  become  its  protector. 


The  best  way  of  avenging  thyself  is  not  to  become  like  the  wrong- 
doer. [1] 

If  any  man  is  able  to  convince  me  and  show  me  that  I  do  not  think 
or  act  right,  I  will  gladly  change ;  for  I  seek  the  truth,  by  which  no  man 
was  ever  injured.  But  he  is  injured  who  abides  in  his  error  and  igno- 
rance. [2] 

That  which  is  not  good  for  the  swarm,  neither  is  it  good  for  the  bee.  [3] 

Be  not  ashamed  to  be  helped ;  for  it  is  thy  business  to  do  thy  duty 

like  a  soldier  in  the  assault  on  a  town.  How  then,  if  being  lame  thou 

canst  not  mount  up  on  the  battlements  alone,  but  with  the  help  of  another 

it  is  possible?  [4] 
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Whatsoever  thou  dost  affect,  whatsoever  thou  dost  project,  so  do,  and 
so  project  all,  as  one  who,  for  aught  thou  knowest,  may  at  this  very 
present  depart  out  of  this  life.  And  as  for  death,  if  there  be  any  gods,  it  is 
no  grievous  thing  to  leave  the  society  of  men.  The  gods  will  do  thee  no 
hurt,  thou  mayest  be  sure.  But  if  it  be  so  that  there  be  no  gods,  or  that 
they  take  no  care  of  the  world,  why  should  I  desire  to  live  in  a  world  void 
of  gods,  and  of  all  divine  providence?  But  gods  there  be  certainly,  and 
they  take  care  for  the  world ;  and  as  for  those  things  which  be  truly  evil, 
as  vice  and  wickedness,  such  things  they  have  put  in  a  man's  own  power, 
that  he  might  avoid  them  if  he  would:  and  had  there  been  anything 
besides  that  had  been  truly  bad  and  evil,  they  would  have  had  a  care  of 
that  also,  that  a  man  might  have  avoided  it.  But  why  should  that  be 
thought  to  hurt  and  prejudice  a  man's  life  in  this  world,  which  cannot 
any  ways  make  man  himself  the  better,  or  the  worse  in  his  own  per- 
son? [5] 

If  thou  shouldst  live  three  thousand,  or  as  many  as  ten  thousands 
of  years,  yet  remember  this,  that  man  can  part  with  no  life  properly, 
save  with  that  little  part  of  life,  which  he  now  lives :  and  that  which  he 
lives,  is  no  other,  than  that  which  at  every  instant  he  parts  with.  That 
then  which  is  longest  of  duration,  and  that  which  is  shortest,  come  both 
to  one  effect.  For  although  in  regard  of  that  which  is  already  past  there 
may  be  some  inequality,  yet  that  time  which  is  now  present  and  in  being, 
is  equal  unto  all  men.  And  that  being  it  which  we  part  with  whensoever 
we  die,  it  doth  manifestly  appear,  that  it  can  be  but  a  moment  of  time, 
that  we  then  part  with.  For  as  for  that  which  is  either  past  or  to  come,  a 
man  cannot  be  said  properly  to  part  with  it.  For  how  should  a  man  part 
with  that  which  he  hath  not?  These  two  things  therefore  thou  must  re- 
member :  First,  that  all  things  in  the  world  from  all  eternity,  by  a  per- 
petual revolution  of  the  same  times  and  things  ever  continued  and 
renewed,  are  of  one  kind  and  nature ;  so  that  whether  for  a  hundred  or 
two  hundred  years  only,  or  for  an  infinite  space  of  time,  a  man  see  those 
things  which  are  still  the  same,  it  can  be  no  matter  of  great  moment. 
And  secondly,  that  that  life  which  any  the  longest  liver,  or  the  shortest 
liver  parts  with,  is  for  length  and  duration  the  very  same,  for  that  only 
which  is  present  is  that,  which  either  of  them  can  lose,  as  being  that  only 
which  they  have ;  for  that  which  he  hath  not,  no  man  can  truly  be  said  to 
lose.  [6] 

The  time  of  a  man's  life  is  as  a  point ;  the  substance  of  it  ever  flow- 
ing, the  sense  obscure ;  and  the  whole  composition  of  the  body  tending 
to  corruption.  His  soul  is  restless,  fortune  uncertain,  and  fame  doubtful ; 
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to  be  brief,  as  a  stream  so  are  all  things  belonging  to  the  body ;  as  a 
dream,  or  as  a  smoke,  so  are  all  that  belong  unto  the  soul.  Our  life  is  a 
warfare,  and  a  mere  pilgrimage.  [7] 

These  two  rules,  thou  must  have  always  in  a  readiness.  First,  do 
nothing  at  all,  but  what  reason  proceeding  from  that  regal  and  supreme 
part,  shall  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  men,  suggest  unto  thee.  And  sec- 
ondly, if  any  man  that  is  present  shall  be  able  to  rectify  thee  or  to  turn 
thee  from  some  erroneous  persuasion,  that  thou  be  always  ready  to 
change  thy  mind,  and  this  change  to  proceed,  not  from  any  respect  of 
any  pleasure  or  credit  thereon  depending,  but  always  from  some  probable 
apparent  ground  of  justice,  or  of  some  public  good  thereby  to  be  fur- 
thered ;  or  from  some  other  such  inducement.  [8] 

As  for  that  which  is  truly  good,  what  can  it  stand  in  need  of  more 
than  either  justice  or  truth;  or  more  than  either  kindness  and  modesty? 
Which  of  all  those,  either  becomes  good  or  fair,  because  commended ;  or 
dispraised  suffers  any  damage  ?  Doth  the  emerald  become  worse  in  itself, 
or  more  vile  if  it  be  not  commended  ?  Doth  gold,  or  ivory,  or  purple  ?  Is 
there  anything  that  doth  though  never  so  common,  as  a  knife,  a  flower, 
or  a  tree  ?  [9] 

Whatsoever  is  expedient  unto  thee,  O  World,  is  expedient  unto  me ; 
nothing  can  either  be  unseasonable  unto  me,  or  out  of  date,  which  unto 
thee  is  seasonable.  Whatsoever  thy  seasons  bear,  shall  ever  by  me  be 
esteemed  as  happy  fruit,  and  increase.  O  Nature!  from  thee  are  all 
things,  in  thee  all  things  subsist,  and  to  thee  all  tend.  Could  he  say  of 
Athens,  Thou  lovely  city  of  Cecrops;  and  shalt  not  thou  say  of  the 
world,  Thou  lovely  city  of  God?  [10] 

Thou  must  be  like  a  promontory  of  the  sea,  against  which  though  the 
waves  beat  continually,  yet  it  both  itself  stands,  and  about  it  are  those 
swelling  waves  stilled  and  quieted.  [11] 

Remember,  that  to  change  thy  mind  upon  occasion,  and  to  follow 
him  that  is  able  to  rectify  thee,  is  equally  ingenuous,  as  to  find  out  at 
the  first,  what  is  right  and  just,  without  help.  For  of  thee  nothing  is 
required,  that  is  beyond  the  extent  of  thine  own  deliberation  and  judg- 
ment, and  of  thine  own  understanding.  [12] 

All  men  are  made  one  for  another :  either  then  teach  them  better,  or 
bear  with  them.  [13] 

To  them  that  ask  thee,  Where  hast  thou  seen  the  Gods,  or  how 
knowest  thou  certainly  that  there  be  Gods,  that  thou  art  so  devout  in 
their  worship?  I  answer  first  of  all,  that  even  to  the  very  eye,  they  are 
in  some  manner  visible  and  apparent.  Secondly,  neither  have  I  ever  seen 
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mine  own  soul,  and  yet  I  respect  and  honour  it.  So  then  for  the  Gods, 
by  the  daily  experience  that  I  have  of  their  power  and  providence  to- 
wards myself  and  others,  I  know  certainly  that  they  are,  and  therefore 
worship  them.   [14] 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 


While  one  of  the  most  composite  characters  in  American  life,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  (1809-1894),  is  popularly  known  as  poet,  essayist  and  not  least  as 
humorist.  Born  in  Cambridge  and  educated  at  Harvard,  he  was  professor,  prac- 
titioner and  discoverer  in  medical  science.  His  poetry  and  prose  reflect  his  philoso- 
phy 01  life  and  several  of  his  poems  have  become  familiar  religious  hymns  The 
accompanying  selection,  The  Chambered  Nautilus,  reveals  his  gift  of  imagination. 

This  is  the  ship  of  pearl,  which,  poets  feign, 

Sails  the  unshadowed  main, — 

The  venturous  bark  that  flings 
On  the  sweet  summer  wind  its  purple  wings 
In  gulfs  enchanted,  where  the  Siren  sings, 

And  coral  reefs  lie  bare, 
Where  the  cold  sea-maids  rise  to  sun  their  streaming  hair. 

Its  webs  of  living  gauze  no  more  unfurl ; 

Wrecked  is  the  ship  of  pearl ! 

And  every  chambered  cell, 
Where  its  dim  dreaming  life  was  wont  to  dwell, 
As  the  frail  tenant  shaped  his  growing  shell, 

Before  thee  lies  revealed, — 
Its  irised  ceiling  rent,  its  sunless  crypt  unsealed ! 

Year  after  year  behold  the  silent  toil 

That  spread  his  lustrous  coil  ; 

Still,  as  the  spiral  grew, 
He  left  the  past  year's  dwelling  for  the  new, 
Stole  with  soft  step  its  shining  archway  through, 

Built  up  its  idle  door, 
Stretched  in  his  last-found  home,  and  knew  the  old  no  more. 
223 
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Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee, 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap,  forlorn ! 
From  thy  dead  lips  a  clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn ! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 
Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I  hear  a  voice  that  sings : 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  Life's  unresting  sea!  [1] 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Goethe 


Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe  (1749-1832)  has  no  peer  of  his  pattern  in  Ger- 
man literature.  A  native  of  Frankfort  and  later  residing  at  Weimar,  educated  at 
Leipzig,  he  became  a  lifelong  student,  his  curriculum  including  law  which  he 
practiced  at  periods,  the  natural  sciences,  philosophy,  and  art  which  for  a  time 
he  sought  to  follow.  He  wrote  essays  on  light  and  color  and  on  plant  life,  made 
studies  of  physiognomy  and  alchemy  and  is  said  to  have  gone  under  fire  in  the 
war  with  France  to  experience  its  sensations.  His  marvellous  literary  productivity 
and  variety  reflect  this  versatility  as  he  ranged  from  romance  to  religion,  while 
he  occupied  political  offices  including  that  of  minister  of  state. 

On  the  emotional  side  of  Goethe's  life  there  was  a  long  friendship  with  Schiller 
which,  at  one  period,  saved  him  from  a  sense  of  discouragement  which  might 
have  extinguished  his  genius.  His  finest  lyrics  are  inspired  by  his  fleeting  loves 
of  women.  Religion,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  is  implicit  in  his  work  and 
he  wrote  a  poem  on  the  world's  religions.  Such  are  some  of  the  flashes  one  gets 
on  his  life,  expressed  in  works  of  learning,  comedy,  tragedy  and  satire. 

Goethe's  Fmist,  on  which,  from  the  age  of  20,  he  spent  much  of  his  life,  is,  in 
dramatic  form,  the  record  of  his  experiences  and  moods,  and  of  his  broodings  on 
the  mystery  of  human  life  itself,  symbolized  with  an  imagination  that  is  pro- 
foundly moving,  even  when  not  clear  in  its  meanings.  Faust's  career  is  emblematic 
of  the  striving  for  an  ideal  against  temptations.  He  forsakes  the  passions  of  sense 
and  advances  through  forms  of  culture  to  unselfish  service  and  to  Paradise. 


What  dazzles,  for  the  Moment  spends  its  spirit : 
What's  genuine,  shall  Posterity  inherit.  [1] 

O  happy  he,  who  still  renews 

The  hope,  from  Error's  deeps  to  rise  forever!   [2] 

Believest  thou  in  God  ? 
Who  dare  express  Him? 
And  who  profess  Him, 
Saying :  I  believe  in  Him ! 
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Who,  feeling,  seeing, 

Deny  His  being, 

Saying :  I  believe  Him  not ! 

The  All-enfolding, 

The  All-upholding, 

Folds  and  upholds  he  not 

Thee,  me,  Himself? 

Arches  not  there  the  sky  above  us  ? 

Lies  not  beneath  us,  firm,  the  earth? 

And  rise  not,  on  us  shining, 

Friendly,  the  everlasting  stars? 

Look  I  not,  eye  to  eye,  on  thee, 

And  feel'st  not,  thronging 

To  head  and  heart,  the  force, 

Still  weaving  its  eternal  secret, 

Invisible,  visible,  round  thy  life? 

Vast  as  it  is,  fill  with  that  force  thy  heart, 

And  when  thou  in  the  feeling  wholly  blessed  art, 

Call  it,  then,  what  thou  wilt — 

Call  it  Bliss!  Heart!  Love!  God!   [3] 

When  Shame  is  born  and  first  appears 

She  is  in  secret  brought  to  light, 

And  then  they  draw  the  veil  of  night 

Over  her  head  and  ears; 

Her  life,  in  fact,  they're  loath  to  spare  her. 

But  let  her  growth  and  strength  display, 

She  walks  abroad  unveiled  by  day, 

Yet  is  not  grown  a  whit  the  fairer. 

The  uglier  she  is  to  sight, 

The  more  she  seeks  the  day's  broad  light.  [4] 

Wouldst  thou  win  desires  unbounded. 
Yonder  see  the  glory  burn ! 
Lightly  is  thy  life  surrounded — 
Sleep's  a  shell,  to  break  and  spurn  1 
When  the  crowd  sways,  unbelieving, 
Show  the  daring  will  that  warms! 
He  is  crowned  with  all  achieving, 
Who  perceives  and  then  performs.  [5] 
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Look  up! — The  mountain  summits,  grand,  supernal, 
Herald,  e'en  now,  the  solemn  hour  that  neareth; 
They  earliest  enjoy  the  light  eternal 
That  later  sinks,  till  here  below  we  find  it. 
Now  to  the  Alpine  meadows,  sloping  vernal, 
A  newer  beam  descends  ere  we  divined  it, 
And  step  by  step  unto  the  base  hath  bounded : 
The  sun  comes  forth!  Alas,  already  blinded, 
I  turn  away,  with  eyesight  pierced  and  wounded ! 

'Tis  thus,  when,  unto  yearning  hope's  endeavor, 

Its  highest  wish  on  sweet  attainment  grounded, 

The  portals  of  fulfilment  widely  sever : 

But  if  there  burst  from  those  eternal  spaces 

A  flood  of  flame,  we  stand  confounded  ever ; 

For  Life's  pure  torch  we  sought  the  shining  traces, 

And  seas  of  fire — and  what  a  fire! — surprise  us. 

Is't  Love  ?  Is't  Hate  ?  that  burningly  embraces, 

And  that  with  pain  and  joy  alternate  tries  us  ? 

So  that,  our  glances  once  more  earthward  throwing, 

We  seek  in  youthful  drapery  to  disguise  us. 

Behind  me,  therefore,  let  the  sun  be  glowing ! 

The  cataract,  between  the  crags  deep-riven, 

I  thus  behold  with  rapture  ever-growing. 

From  plunge  to  plunge  in  thousand  streams  'tis  given, 

And  yet  a  thousand,  to  the  valleys  shaded, 

While  foam  and  spray  in  air  are  whirled  and  driven. 

Yet  how  superb,  across  the  tumult  braided, 

The  painted  rainbow's  changeful  life  is  bending, 

Now  clearly  drawn,  dissolving  now  and  faded, 

And  evermore  the  showers  of  dew  descending ! 

Of  human  striving  there's  no  symbol  fuller: 

Consider,  and  'tis  easy  comprehending — 

Life  is  not  light,  but  the  refracted  color.  [6] 

Whoe'er  aspires  unweariedly 
Is  not  beyond  redeeming.  [7] 


CHAPTER  XX 

"George  Eliot" 


The  great  river-courses  which  have  shaped  the  lives  of  men  have 
hardly  changed ;  and  those  other  streams,  the  life-currents  that  ebb  and 
flow  in  human  hearts,  pulsate  to  the  same  great  needs,  the  same  great 
loves  and  terrors.  As  our  thought  follows  close  in  the  slow  wake  of  the 
dawn,  we  are  impressed  with  the  broad  sameness  of  the  human  lot,  which 
never  alters  in  the  main  headings  of  its  history — hunger  and  labor,  seed- 
time and  harvest,  love  and  death.  [1] 

These  things  have  not  changed.  The  sunlight  and  shadows  bring 
their  old  beauty  and  waken  the  old  heart-strains  at  morning,  noon,  and 
even-tide ;  the  little  children  are  still  the  symbol  of  the  eternal  marriage 
between  love  and  duty ;  and  men  still  yearn  for  the  reign  of  peace  and 
righteousness — still  own  that  life  to  be  the  highest  which  is  a  conscious 
voluntary  sacrifice.   [2] 

Under  every  guilty  secret  there  is  hidden  a  brood  of  guilty  wishes, 
whose  unwholesome  infecting  life  is  cherished  by  the  darkness.  The 
contaminating  effect  of  deeds  often  lies  less  in  the  commission  than  in 
the  consequent  adjustment  of  our  desires — the  enlistment  of  our  self- 
interest  on  the  side  of  falsity;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  purifying 
influence  of  public  confession  springs  from  the  fact,  that  by  it  the  hope 
in  lies  is  forever  swept  away,  and  the  soul  recovers  the  noble  attitude 
of  simplicity.  [3] 

That  awe  of  the  Divine  Nemesis  which  was  felt  by  religious  pagans, 
and,  though  it  took  a  more  positive  form  under  Christianity,  is  still 
felt  by  the  mass  of  mankind  simply  as  a  vague  fear  at  anything  which 
is  called  wrongdoing.  Such  terror  of  the  unseen  is  so  far  above  mere 
sensual  cowardice  that  it  will  annihilate  that  cowardice :  it  is  the  initial 
recognition  of  a  moral  law  restraining  desire,  and  checks  the  hard  bold 
scrutiny  of  imperfect  thought  into  obligations  which  can  never  be  proved 
to  have  any  sanctity  in  the  absence  of  feeling.  "It  is  good,"  sing  the  old 
Eumenides,  in  Aeschylus,  "that  fear  should  sit  as  the  guardian  of  the 

*  See  Chapter  VIII. 
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soul,  forcing  it  into  wisdom— good  that  men  should  carry  a  threatening 
shadow  in  their  hearts  under  the  full  sunshine;  else,  how  should  they 
learn  to  revere  the  right?"  That  guardianship  may  become  needless ;  but 
only  when  all  outward  law  has  become  needless— only  when  duty  and 
love  have  united  in  one  stream  and  made  a  common  force.  [4] 

If  the  subtle  mixture  of  good  and  evil  prepares  suffering  for  human 
truth  and  purity,  there  is  also  suffering  prepared  for  the  wrong-doer 
by  the  same  mingled  conditions.  [5] 

He  was  at  one  of  those  lawless  moments  which  come  to  us  all  if  we 
have  no  guide  but  desire,  and  if  the  pathway  where  desire  leads  us 
seems  suddenly  closed;  he  was  ready  to  follow  any  beckoning  that 
offered  him  an  immediate  purpose.  [6] 

Our  deeds  are  like  children  that  are  born  to  us ;  they  live  and  act 
apart  from  our  own  will.  Nay,  children  may  be  strangled,  but  deeds 
never:  they  have  an  indestructible  life  both  in  and  out  of  our  con- 
sciousness. [7] 

We  prepare  ourselves  for  sudden  deeds  by  the  reiterated  choice  of 
good  or  evil  which  gradually  determines  character.  [8] 

The  repentance  which  cuts  off  all  moorings  to  evil,  demands  some- 
thing more  than  selfish  fear.  [9] 

The  mysteries  of  human  character  have  seldom  been  presented  in  a 
way  more  fitted  to  check  the  judgments  of  facile  knowingness  than  in 
Girolamo  Savonarola;  but  we  can  give  him  a  reverence  that  needs  no 
shutting  of  the  eyes  to  fact,  if  we  regard  his  life  as  a  drama  in  which 
there  were  great  inward  modifications  accompanying  the  outward  changes. 

It  was  the  fashion  of  old,  when  an  ox  was  led  out  for  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter,  to  chalk  the  dark  spots,  and  give  the  offering  a  false  show  of 
unblemished  whiteness.  Let  us  fling  away  the  chalk,  and  boldly  say— 
the  victim  is  spotted,  but  it  is  not  therefore  in  vain  that  his  mighty 
heart  is  laid  on  the  altar  of  men's  highest  hopes.  [10] 

Unscrupulousness  gets  rid  of  much,  but  not  of  toothache,  or  wounded 
vanity,  or  the  sense  of  loneliness,  against  which,  as  the  world  at  present 
stands,  there  is  no  security  but  a  thoroughly  healthy  jaw,  and  a  just, 
loving  soul.  [11] 

Are  faithfulness,  and  love,  and  sweet  grateful  memories,  no  good? 
Is  it  no  good  that  we  should  keep  our  silent  promises  on  which  others 
build  because  they  believe  in  our  love  and  truth?  Is  it  no  good  that  a 
just  life  should  be  justly  honored  ?  Or  is  it  good  that  we  should  harden 
our  hearts  against  all  the  wants  and  hopes  of  those  who  have  depended 
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on  us?  What  good  can  belong  to  men  who  have  such  souls?  To  talk 
cleverly,  perhaps,  and  find  soft  couches  for  themselves,  and  live  and  die 
with  their  base  selves  as  their  best  companions.  [12] 

No  radiant  angel  came  across  the  gloom  with  a  clear  message  for 
her.  In  those  times,  as  now,  there  were  human  beings  who  never  saw 
angels  or  heard  perfectly  clear  messages.  Such  truth  as  came  to  them  was 
brought  confusedly  in  the  voices  and  deeds  of  men  not  at  all  like  the 
seraphs  of  unfailing  wing  and  piercing  vision — men  who  believed  falsities 
as  well  as  truths,  and  the  wrong  as  well  as  the  right.  The  helping  hands 
stretched  out  to  them  were  the  hands  of  men  who  stumbled  and  often 
saw  dimly,  so  that  these  beings  unvisited  by  angels  had  no  other  choice 
than  to  grasp  that  stumbling  guidance  along  the  path  of  reliance  and 
action  which  is  the  path  of  life,  or  else  to  pause  in  loneliness  and  dis- 
belief, which  is  no  path,  but  the  arrest  of  inaction  and  death.  [13] 

Our  lives  make  a  moral  tradition  for  our  individual  selves,  as  the 
life  of  mankind  at  large  makes  a  moral  tradition  for  the  race;  and  to 
have  once  acted  nobly  seems  a  reason  why  we  should  always  be  noble. 
But  Tito  was  feeling  the  effect  of  an  opposite  tradition :  he  had  won  no 
memories  of  self-conquest  and  perfect  faithfulness  from  which  he  could 
have  a  sense  of  falling.  [14] 

He  had  borrowed  from  the  terrible  usurer  Falsehood,  and  the  loan 
had  mounted  and  mounted  with  the  years  till  he  belonged  to  the  usurer, 
body  and  soul.  [15] 

Who  is  so  base  as  the  debtor  who  thinks  himself  free?  [16] 

No  soul  is  desolate  as  long  as  there  is  a  human  being  for  whom  it 
can  feel  trust  and  reverence.  [17] 

It  is  only  a  poor  sort  of  happiness  that  could  ever  come  by  caring 
very  much  about  our  own  narrow  pleasures.  We  can  only  have  the  high- 
est happiness,  such  as  goes  along  with  being  a  great  man,  by  having 
wide  thoughts,  and  much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well  as  our- 
selves; and  this  sort  of  happiness  often  brings  so  much  pain  with  it, 
that  we  can  only  tell  it  from  pain  by  its  being  what  we  would  choose 
before  everything  else,  because  our  souls  see  it  is  good.  There  are  so 
many  things  wrong  and  difficult  in  the  world,  that  no  man  can  be  great- 
he  can  hardly  keep  himself  from  wickedness — unless  he  gives  up  think- 
ing much  about  pleasures  or  rewards,  and  gets  strength  to  endure  what 
is  hard  and  painful.  My  father  had  the  greatness  that  belongs  to  in- 
tegrity; he  chose  poverty  and  obscurity  rather  than  falsehood.  And 
there  was  Fra  Girolamo— you  know  why  I  keep  to-morrow  sacred:  he 
had  the  greatness  which  belonged  to  a  life  spent  in  struggling  against 
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powerful  wrong,  and  in  trying  to  raise  men  to  the  highest  deeds  they  were 
capable  of.  And  so  if  you  mean  to  act  nobly  and  seek  to  know  the  best 
things  God  has  put  within  reach  of  men,  you  must  learn  to  fix  your 
mind  on  that  end,  and  not  on  what  will  happen  to  you  because  of  it. 
And  remember,  if  you  were  to  choose  something  lower,  and  make  it  the 
rule  of  your  life  to  seek  your  own  pleasure  and  escape  from  what  is 
disagreeable,  calamity  might  come  just  the  same;  and  it  would  be 
calamity  falling  on  a  base  mind,  which  is  the  one  form  of  sorrow  that 
has  no  balm  in  it,  and  that  may  well  make  a  man  say,  "It  would  have 
been  better  for  me  if  I  had  never  been  born." 

There  was  a  man  to  whom  I  was  very  near,  so  that  I  could  see  a  great 
deal  of  his  life,  who  made  almost  every  one  fond  of  him,  for  he  was 
young  and  clever,  and  beautiful,  and  his  manners  to  all  were  gentle  and 
kind.  I  believe,  when  I  first  knew  him,  he  never  thought  of  anything 
cruel  or  base.  But  because  he  tried  to  slip  away  from  everything  that 
was  unpleasant,  and  cared  for  nothing  else  so  much  as  his  own  safety, 
he  came  at  last  to  commit  some  of  the  basest  deeds— such  as  make  men 
infamous.  He  denied  his  father,  and  left  him  to  misery;  he  betrayed 
every  trust  that  was  reposed  in  him,  that  he  might  keep  himself  safe 
and  get  rich  and  prosperous.  Yet  calamity  overtook  him.  [18] 

We  are  on  a  perilous  margin  when  we  begin  to  look  passively  at 
our  future  selves,  and  see  our  own  figures  led  with  dull  consent  into  in- 
sipid misdoing  and  shabby  achievement.  [19] 

When  immortal  Bunyan  makes  his  picture  of  the  persecuting  pas- 
sions bringing  in  their  verdict  of  guilty,  who  pities  Faithful  ?  That  is  a 
rare  and  blessed  lot  which  some  greatest  men  have  not  attained,  to 
know  ourselves  guiltless  before  a  condemning  crowd— to  be  sure  that 
what  we  are  denounced  for  is  solely  the  good  in  us.  The  pitiable  lot  is 
that  of  the  man  who  could  not  call  himself  a  martyr  even  though  he 
were  to  persuade  himself  that  the  men  who  stoned  him  were  but  ugly 
passions  incarnate— who  knows  that  he  is  stoned,  not  for  professing  the 
Right,  but  for  not  being  the  man  he  professed  to  be.  [20] 

The  fragment  of  a  life,  however  typical,  is  not  the  sample  of  an  even 
web :  promises  may  not  be  kept,  and  an  ardent  outset  may  be  followed 
by  declension;  latent  powers  may  find  their  long-waited  opportunity; 
a  past  error  may  urge  a  grand  retrieval.  [21] 

Marriage,  which  has  been  the  bourne  of  so  many  narratives,  is  still 
a  great  beginning,  as  it  was  to  Adam  and  Eve,  who  kept  their  honey- 
moon in  Eden,  but  had  their  first  little  one  among  the  thorns  and  thistles 
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of  the  wilderness.  It  is  still  the  beginning  of  the  home  epic — the  gradual 
conquest  or  irremediable  loss  of  that  complete  union  which  makes  the 
advancing  years  a  climax,  and  age  the  harvest  of  sweet  memories  in 
common. 

Some  set  out,  like  Crusaders  of  old,  with  a  glorious  equipment  of 
hope  and  enthusiasm,  and  get  broken  by  the  way,  wanting  patience 
with  each  other  and  the  world.  [22] 

The  growing  good  of  the  world  is  partly  dependent  on  unhistoric 
acts;  and  that  things  are  not  so  ill  with  you  and  me  as  they  might 
have  been,  is  half  owing  to  the  number  who  lived  faithfully  a  hidden 
life,  and  rest  in  unvisited  tombs.  [23] 

The  mistakes  that  we  male  and  female  mortals  make  when  we  have 
our  own  way  might  fairly  raise  some  wonder  that  we  are  so  fond 
of  it.  [24] 

Most  of  us  who  turn  to  any  subject  with  love  remember  some  morn- 
ing or  evening  hour  when  we  got  on  a  high  stool  to  reach  down  an 
untried  volume,  or  sat  with  parted  lips  listening  to  a  new  talker,  or  for 
very  lack  of  books  began  to  listen  to  the  voices  within;  as  the  first 
traceable  beginning  of  our  love.  [25] 

In  the  multitude  of  middle-aged  men  who  go  about  their  vocations 
in  a  daily  course  determined  for  them  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  tie 
of  their  cravats,  there  is  always  a  good  number  who  once  meant  to  shape 
their  own  deeds  and  alter  the  world  a  little.  The  story  of  their  coming 
to  be  shapen  after  the  average  and  fit  to  be  packed  by  the  gross,  is  hardly 
ever  told  even  in  their  consciousness ;  for  perhaps  their  ardor  in  generous 
unpaid  toil  cooled  as  imperceptibly  as  the  ardor  of  other  youthful 
loves,  till  one  day  their  earlier  self  walked  like  a  ghost  in  its  old  home 
and  made  the  new  furniture  ghastly.  Nothing  in  the  world  more  subtle 
than  the  process  of  their  gradual  change !  In  the  beginning  they  inhaled 
it  unknowingly:  you  and  I  may  have  sent  some  of  our  breath  toward 
infecting  them,  when  we  uttered  our  conforming  falsities  or  drew  our 
silly  conclusions:  or  perhaps  it  came  with  the  vibrations  from  a 
woman's  glance.  [2 '6] 

Most  of  us,  indeed,  know  little  of  the  great  originators  until  they 
have  been  lifted  up  among  the  constellations  and  already  rule  our  fates. 
But  that  Herschel,  for  example,  who  "broke  the  barriers  of  the  heaven" 
— did  he  not  once  play  a  provincial  church-organ,  and  give  music-lessons 
to  stumbling  pianists?  Each  of  those  Shining  Ones  had  to  walk  on  the 
earth  among  neighbors  who  perhaps  thought  much  more  of  his  gait  and 
his  garments  than  of  anything  which  was  to  give  him  a  title  to  ever- 
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lasting  fame :  each  of  them  had  his  little  local  personal  history  sprinkled 
with  small  temptations  and  sordid  cares,  which  made  the  retarding 
friction  of  his  course  toward  final  companionship  with  the  immortals.  [27] 

An  eminent  philosopher  among  my  friends,  who  can  dignify  even  your 
ugly  furniture  by  lifting  it  into  the  serene  light  of  science,  has  shown 
me  this  pregnant  little  fact.  Your  pier-glass  or  extensive  surface  of 
polished  steel  made  to  be  rubbed  by  a  house-maid,  will  be  minutely  and 
multitudinously  scratched  in  all  directions ;  but  now  place  against  it  a 
lighted  candle  as  a  centre  of  illumination,  and  lo!  the  scratches  will 
seem  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  fine  series  of  concentric  circles  round 
that  little  sun.  It  is  demonstrable  that  the  scratches  are  going  every- 
where impartially,  and  it  is  only  your  candle  which  produces  the  flatter- 
ing illusion  of  a  concentric  arrangement,  its  light  falling  with  an  ex- 
clusive optical  selection.  These  things  are  a  parable.  The  scratches  are 
events,  and  the  candle  is  the  egoism  of  any  person  now  absent.  [28] 

Who  that  cares  much  to  know  the  history  of  man,  and  how  the 
mysterious  mixture  behaves  under  the  varying  experiments  of  Time,  has 
not  dwelt,  at  least  briefly,  on  the  life  of  Saint  Theresa,  has  not  smiled 
with  some  gentleness  at  the  thought  of  the  little  girl  walking  forth  one 
morning,  hand-in-hand  with  her  still  smaller  brother,  to  go  and  seek 
martyrdom  in  the  country  of  the  Moors  ?  Out  they  toddled  from  rugged 
Avila,  wide-eyed  and  helpless-looking  as  two  fawns,  but  with  human 
hearts,  already  beating  to  a  national  idea;  until  domestic  reality  met 
them  in  the  shape  of  uncles,  and  turned  them  back  from  their  great 
resolve.  That  child-pilgrimage  was  a  fit  beginning.  Theresa's  passionate, 
ideal  nature  demanded  an  epic  life :  what  were  many-volumed  romances 
of  chivalry,  and  the  social  conquests  of  a  brilliant  girl,  to  her?  Her 
flame  quickly  burned  up  that  light  fuel ;  and,  fed  from  within,  soared 
after  some  illimitable  satisfaction,  some  object  which  would  never 
justify  weariness,  which  would  reconcile  self-despair  with  the  rapturous 
consciousness  of  life  beyond  self.  She  found  her  epos  in  the  reform  of 
a  religious  order. 

That  Spanish  woman,  who  lived  three  hundred  years  ago,  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  last  of  her  kind.  Many  Theresas  have  been  born,  who 
found  for  themselves  no  epic  life,  wherein  there  was  a  constant  unfold- 
ing of  far-resonant  action ;  perhaps  only  a  life  of  mistakes,  the  offspring 
of  a  certain  spiritual  grandeur,  ill-matched  with  the  meanness  of  op- 
portunity; perhaps  a  tragic  failure,  which  found  no  sacred  poet,  and 
sank  unwept  into  oblivion.  With  dim  lights  and  tangled  circumstance 
they  tried  to  shape  their  thought  and  deed  in  noble  agreement ;  but  after 
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all,  to  common  eyes  their  struggles  seemed  mere  inconsistency  and  form- 
lessness; for  these  later-born  Theresas  were  helped  by  no  coherent 
social  faith  and  order  which  could  perform  the  function  of  knowledge 
for  the  ardently  willing  soul.  Their  ardor  alternated  between  a  vague 
ideal  and  the  common  yearning  of  womanhood ;  so  that  the  one  was  dis- 
approved as  extravagance,  and  the  other  condemned  as  a  lapse. 

Some  have  felt  that  these  blundering  lives  tare  due  to  the  incon- 
venient indefiniteness  with  which  the  Supreme  Power  has  fashioned  the 
natures  of  women:  if  there  were  one  level  of  feminine  incompetence, 
as  strict  as  the  ability  to  count  three,  and  no  more,  the  social  lot  of 
women  might  be  treated  with  scientific  certitude.  Meanwhile  the  in- 
definiteness remains,  and  the  limits  of  variation  are  really  much  wider 
than  any  one  would  imagine  from  the  sameness  of  women's  coiffure, 
and  the  favorite  love-stories  in  prose  and  verse.  Here  and  there  is  born 
a  Saint  Theresa,  foundress  of  nothing,  whose  loving  heart-beats  and 
sobs  after  an  unattained  goodness  tremble  off,  and  are  dispersed  among 
hindrances,  instead  of  centering  in  some  long-recognizable  deed.  [29] 

Souls  have  complexions,  too:  what  will  suit  one  will  not  suit  an- 
other. [30] 

Pride  helps  us ;  and  pride  is  not  a  bad  thing  when  it  only  urges  us 
to  hide  our  own  hurts — not  to  hurt  others.  [31] 

Pride  only  helps  us  to  be  generous ;  it  never  makes  us  so,  any  more 
than  vanity  makes  us  witty.  [32] 

Ardent  souls,  ready  to  construct  their  coming  lives,  are  apt  to  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  own  visions.  [33] 

The  terror  of  being  judged  sharpens  the  memory:  it  sends  an  in- 
evitable glare  over  the  long  unvisited  past  which  has  been  habitually 
recalled  only  in  general  phrases.  Even  without  memory,  the  life  is  bound 
into  one  by  a  zone  of  dependence  in  growth  and  decay;  but  intense 
memory  forces  a  man  to  own  his  blameworthy  past.  With  memory  set 
smarting  like  a  reopened  wound,  a  man's  past  is  not  simply  a  dead 
history,  an  outworn  preparation  of  the  present:  it  is  a  still  quivering 
part  of  himself,  bringing  shudders  and  bitter  flavors  and  the  tinglings  of 
a  merited  shame.  [34] 

There  is  no  general  doctrine  which  is  not  capable  of  eating  out  our 
morality  if  unchecked  by  the  deep-seated  habit  of  direct  fellow-feeling 
with  individual  fellow-men.  [35] 

Religion  can  only  change  when  the  emotions  which  fill  it  are  changed ; 
and  the  religion  of  personal  fear  remains  nearly  at  the  level  of  the 
savage.  [36] 
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People  glorify  all  sorts  of  bravery  except  the  bravery  they  might 
show  on  behalf  of  their  nearest  neighbors.  [37] 

Only  those  who  know  the  supremacy  of  the  intellectual  life— the  life 
which  has  a  seed  of  ennobling  thought  and  purpose  within  it — can  un- 
derstand the  grief  of  one  who  falls  from  that  serene  activity  in  the  ab- 
sorbing soul-wasting  struggle  with  worldly  annoyances.  [38] 

There  is  no  sorrow  I  have  thought  more  about  than  that— to  love 
what  is  great,  and  try  to  reach  it,  and  yet  to  fail.  [39] 

There  are  natures  in  which,  if  they  love  us,  we  are  conscious  of 
having  a  sort  of  baptism  and  consecration ;  they  bind  us  over  to  rectitude 
and  purity  by  their  pure  belief  about  us,  and  our  sins  become  that  worst 
kind  of  sacrilege  which  tears  down  the  invisible  altar  of  trust.  "If  you 
are  not  good,  no  one  is  good"— those  little  words  may  give  a  terrific 
meaning  to  responsibility,  may  hold  a  vitriolic  intensity  for  remorse. 
[40] 

Pain  must  enter  into  its  glorified  life  of  memory  before  it  can  turn 
into  compassion.  [41] 

He  himself  was  sliding  into  that  pleasureless  yielding  to  the  small 
solicitations  of  circumstance,  which  is  a  commoner  history  of  perdition 
than  any  single  momentous  bargain.  [42] 

Goodness  is  of  a  modest  nature,  easily  discouraged,  and,  when  much 
elbowed  in  early  life  by  unabashed  vices,  is  apt  to  retire  into  extreme 
privacy,  so  that  it  is  more  easily  believed  in  by  those  who  construct  a 
selfish  old  gentleman  theoretically,  than  by  those  who  form  the  narrower 
judgments  based  on  his  personal  acquaintance.  [43] 

What  is  your  religion?  I  mean— not  what  you  know  about  religion 
but  the  belief  that  helps  you  most  ?  [44] 

It  is  in  these  acts  called  trivialities  that  the  seeds  of  joy  are  forever 
wasted,  until  men  and  women  look  round  with  haggard  faces  at  the 
devastation  their  own  waste  has  made,  and  say,  the  earth  bears  no 
harvest  of  sweetness— calling  their  denial  knowledge.  [45] 

The  energy  that  would  animate  a  crime  is  not  more  than  is  wanted 
to  inspire  a  resolved  submission  when  the  noble  habit  of  the  soul  re- 
asserts itself.  [46] 

I  have  a  belief  of  my  own,  and  it  comforts  me. 

What  is  that? 

That  by  desiring  what  is  perfectly  good,  even  when  we  don't  quite 
know  what  it  is  and  cannot  do  what  we  would,  we  are  part  of  the  divine 
power  against  evil— widening  the  skirt  of  light  and  making  the  struggle 
with  darkness  narrower. 
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That  is  a  beautiful  mysticism — it  is  a — 

Please  not  to  call  it  by  any  name.  You  will  say  it  is  Persian,  or  some- 
thing else  geographical.  It  is  my  life.  I  have  found  it  out,  and  cannot 
part  with  it.  I  have  always  been  rinding  out  my  religion.  [47] 

Prejudices,  like  odorous  bodies,  have  a  double  existence,  both  solid 
and  subtle — solid  as  the  pyramids,  subtle  as  the  twentieth  echo  of  an 
echo,  or  as  the  memory  of  hyacinths  which  once  scented  the  dark- 
ness. [48] 

Life  would  be  no  better  than  candle-light  tinsel  and  daylight  rubbish 
if  our  spirits  were  not  touched  by  what  has  been,  to  issues  of  longing 
and  constancy.  [49] 

Examining  the  world  in  order  to  find  consolation  is  very  much  like 
looking  carefully  over  the  pages  of  a  great  book  in  order  to  find  our 
own  name,  if  not  in  the  text,  at  least  in  a  laudatory  note ;  whether  we 
find  what  we  want  or  not,  our  preoccupation  has  hindered  us  from  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  contents.  But  an  attention  fixed  on  the  main  theme 
or  various  matter  of  the  book  would  deliver  us  from  the  slavish  subjec- 
tion to  our  own  self-importance.  And  I  had  the  mighty  volume  of  the 
world  before  me.  Nay,  I  had  the  struggling  action  of  a  myriad  lives 
around  me,  each  single  life  as  dear  to  itself  as  mine  to  me.  [50] 

There  is  seldom  any  wrong-doing  which  does  not  carry  along  with  it 
some  downfall  of  blindly-climbing  hopes,  some  hard  entail  of  suffering, 
some  quickly  satiated  desire  that  survives,  with  the  life  in  death  of 
old  paralytic  vice,  to  see  itself  cursed  by  its  woeful  progeny — some 
tragic  mark  of  kinship  in  the  one  brief  life  to  the  far  stretching  life  that 
went  before,  and  to  the  life  that  is  to  come  after,  such  as  has  raised 
the  pity  and  terror  of  men  ever  since  they  began  to  discern  between  will 
and  destiny.  But  these  things  are  often  unknown  to  the  world;  for  there 
is  much  pain  that  is  quite  noiseless;  and  vibrations  that  make  human 
agonies  are  often  a  mere  whisper  in  the  roar  of  hurrying  existence. 
There  are  glances  of  hatred  that  stab  and  raise  no  cry  of  murder; 
robberies  that  leave  man  or  woman  forever  beggared  of  peace  and  joy, 
yet  kept  secret  by  the  sufferer — committed  to  no  sound  except  that  of 
low  moans  in  the  night,  seen  in  no  writing  except  that  made  on  the  face 
by  the  slow  months  of  suppressed  anguish  and  early  morning  tears. 
Many  an  inherited  sorrow  that  has  marred  a  life  has  been  breathed 
into  no  human  ear. 

The  poets  have  told  us  of  a  dolorous  enchanted  forest  in  the  under 
world.  The  thorn-bushes  there,  and  the  thick-barked  stems,  have  human 
histories  hidden  in  them;   the  power  of  unuttered  cries  dwells  in  the 
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passionless-seeming  branches,  and  the  red  warm  blood  is  darkly  feeding 
the  quivering  nerves  of  a  sleepless  memory  that  watches  through  all 
dreams.  These  things  are  a  parable.  [51] 

None  of  our  theories  are  quite  large  enough  for  all  the  disclosures  of 
time,  and  to  the  end  of  men's  struggles  a  penalty  will  remain  for  those 
who  sink  from  the  ranks  of  the  heroes  into  the  crowd  for  whom  the 
heroes  fight  and  die.  [52] 

The  mind  of  man  is  as  a  country  which  was  once  open  to  squatters, 
who  have  bred  and  multiplied  and  become  masters  of  the  land.  But 
then  happeneth  a  time  when  new  and  hungry  comers  dispute  the  land ; 
and  there  is  trial  of  strength,  and  the  stronger  wins.  Nevertheless  the 
first  squatters  be  they  who  have  prepared  the  ground,  and  the  crops  to 
the  end  will  be  sequent  (though  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  of 
light  sand,  mixed  loam  or  heavy  clay,  yet)  somewhat  on  the  primal 
labor  and  sowing.  [53] 

What  we  call  illusions  are  often  in  truth  a  wider  vision  of  past  and 
present  realities — a  willing  movement  of  a  man's  soul  with  the  larger 
sweep  of  the  world's  forces — a  movement  toward  a  more  assured  end 
than  the  chances  of  a  single  life.  We  see  human  heroism  broken  into  units 
and  say  this  unit  did  little — might  as  well  have  not  been.  But  in  this 
way  we  might  break  up  a  great  army  into  units ;  in  this  way  we  might 
break  the  sunlight  into  fragments,  and  think  that  this  and  the  other 
might  be  cheaply  parted  with.  Let  us  rather  raise  a  monument  to  the 
soldiers  whose  brave  hearts  only  kept  the  ranks  unbroken,  and  met 
death — a  monument  to  the  faithful  who  were  not  famous,  and  who  are 
precious  as  the  continuity  of  the  sunbeam  is  precious,  though  some  of 
them  fall  unseen  and  on  barrenness.  [54] 

No  man  believes  that  many-textured  knowledge  and  skill — as  a  just 
idea  of  the  solar  system,  or  the  power  of  painting  flesh,  or  of  reading 
written  harmonies — can  come  late  and  of  a  sudden ;  yet  many  will  not 
stick  at  believing  that  happiness  can  come  at  any  day  and  hour  solely 
by  a  new  disposition  of  events ;  though  there  is  naught  less  capable  of  a 
magical  production  than  a  mortal's  happiness,  which  is  mainly  a  com- 
plex of  habitual  relations  and  dispositions  not  to  be  wrought  by  news 
from  foreign  parts,  or  any  whirling  of  fortune's  wheel  for  one  on  whose 
brow  Time  has  written  legibly.  [55] 

The  only  failure  a  man  ought  to  fear  is  failure  in  cleaving  to  the  pur- 
pose he  sees  to  be  best.  As  to  just  the  amount  of  result  he  may  see  from 
his  particular  work — that's  a  tremendous  uncertainty:  the  universe  has 
not  been  arranged  for  the  gratification  of  his  feelings.  As  long  as  a  man 
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sees  and  believes  in  some  great  good,  he'll  prefer  working  toward  that  in 
the  way  he's  best  fit  for,  come  what  may.  [56] 

Nay,  falter  not — 'tis  an  assured  good 
To  seek  the  noblest — 'tis  your  only  good 
Now  you  have  seen  it ;  for  that  higher  vision 
Poisons  all  meaner  choice  for  ever  more.  [57] 

Men  can  do  nothing  without  the  make-believe  of  a  beginning.  Even 
Science,  the  strict  measurer,  is  obliged  to  start  with  a  make-believe  unit, 
and  must  fix  on  a  point  in  the  stars'  unceasing  journey  when  his  sidereal 
clock  shall  pretend  that  time  is  at  Nought.  His  less  accurate  grandmother 
Poetry  has  always  been  understood  to  start  in  the  middle;  but  on  re- 
flection it  appears  that  her  proceeding  is  not  very  different  from  his; 
since  Science,  too,  reckons  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  divides  his 
unit  into  billions,  and  with  his  clock-finger  at  Nought  really  sets  off  in 
medias  res.  No  retrospect  will  take  us  to  the  true  beginning;  and 
whether  our  prologue  be  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  it  is  but  a  fraction  of 
that  all-presupposing  fact  with  which  our  story  sets  out.  [58] 

Men,  like  planets,  have  both  a  visible  and  an  invisible  history.  The 
astronomer  threads  the  darkness  with  strict  deduction,  accounting  so 
for  every  visible  arc  in  the  wanderer's  orbit ;  and  the  narrator  of  human 
actions,  if  he  did  his  work  with  the  same  completeness,  would  have  to 
thread  the  hidden  pathways  of  feeling  and  thought  which  lead  up  to 
every  moment  of  action  and  to  those  moments  of  intense  suffering  which 
take  the  quality  of  action — like  the  cry  of  Prometheus,  whose  chained 
anguish  seems  a  greater  energy  than  the  sea  and  sky  he  invokes  and  the 
deity  he  defies.  [59] 

It  is  a  common  sentence  that  Knowledge  is  power;  but  who  hath 
duly  considered  or  set  forth  the  power  of  Ignorance?  Knowledge  slowly 
builds  up  what  Ignorance  in  an  hour  pulls  down.  Knowledge,  through 
patient  and  frugal  centuries,  enlarges  discovery  and  makes  record  of  it ; 
Ignorance,  wanting  its  day's  dinner,  lights  a  fire  with  the  record,  and 
gives  a  flavor  to  its  one  roast  with  the  burned  souls  of  many  generations. 
Knowledge,  instructing  the  sense,  refining  and  multiplying  needs,  trans- 
forms itself  into  skill  and  makes  life  various  with  a  new  six  days' 
work;  comes  Ignorance  drunk  on  the  seventh,  with  a  firkin  of  oil  and 
a  match  and  an  easy  "Let  there  not  be,"  and  the  many-colored  creation 
is  shrivelled  up  in  blackness.  Of  a  truth,  Knowledge  is  power,  but  it  is 
a  power  reined  by  scruple,  having  a  conscience  of  what  must  be  and 
what  may  be ;  whereas  Ignorance  is  a  blind  giant  who,  let  him  but  wax 
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unbound,  would  make  it  a  sport  to  seize  the  pillars  that  hold  up  the 
long-wrought  fabric  of  human  good,  and  turn  all  the  places  of  joy 
dark  as  a  buried  Babylon.  And  looking  at  life  parcel-wise,  in  the  growth 
of  a  single  lot,  who  having  a  practised  vision  may  not  see  that  ignorance 
of  the  true  bond  between  events,  and  false  conceit  of  means  whereby 
sequences  may  be  compelled— like  that  falsity  of  eye-sight  which  over- 
looks the  gradations  of  distance,  seeing  that  which  is  afar  off  as  if  it 
were  within  a  step  or  a  grasp— precipitates  the  mistaken  soul  on  destruc- 
tion? [60] 

"No  man,"  says  a  Rabbi,  by  way  of  indisputable  instance,  "may  turn 
the  bones  of  his  father  and  mother  into  spoons"— sure  that  his  hearers 
felt  the  checks  against  that  form  of  economy.  The  market  for  spoons  has 
never  expanded  enough  for  any  one  to  say,  "Why  not?"  and  to  argue  that 
human  progress  lies  in  such  an  application  of  material.  The  only  check 
to  be  alleged  is  a  sentiment,  which  will  coerce  none  who  do  not  hold  that 
sentiments  are  the  better  part  of  the  world's  wealth.  [61] 

Lives  are  enlarged  in  different  ways.  I  daresay  some  would  never  get 
their  eyes  opened  if  it  were  not  for  a  violent  shock  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  actions.  And  when  they  are  suffering  in  that  way  one 
must  care  for  them  more  than  for  the  comfortably  self-satisfied 
[62] 

That  is  the  bitterest  of  all— to  wear  the  yoke  of  our  own  wrong-doing. 
But  if  you  submitted  to  that,  as  men  submit  to  maiming  or  a  lifelong 
incurable  disease?— and  made  the  unalterable  wrong  a  reason  for  more 
effort  towards  a  good  that  may  do  something  to  counterbalance  the  evil  ? 
One  who  has  committed  irremediable  errors  may  be  scourged  by  that 
consciousness  into  a  higher  course  than  is  common.  There  are  many 
examples.  Feeling  what  it  is  to  have  spoiled  one  life  may  well  make  us 
long  to  save  other  lives  from  being  spoiled.  [63] 

Our  guides,  we  pretend,  must  be  sinless :  as  if  those  were  not  often 
the  best  teachers  who  only  yesterday  got  corrected  for  their  mistakes 
[64] 

There  be  who  hold  that  the  deeper  tragedy  were  a  Prometheus  Bound 
not  after  but  before  he  had  well  got  the  celestial  fire  into  the  narthex 
whereby  it  might  be  conveyed  to  mortals:  thrust  by  the  Kratos  and  Bia 
of  instituted  methods  into  a  solitude  of  despised  ideas,  fastened  in 
throbbing  helplessness  by  the  fatal  pressure  of  poverty  and  disease— a 
solitude  where  many  pass  by,  but  none  regard.  [65] 

Receptiveness  is  a  rare  and  massive  power,  like  fortitude.  [66] 
I  said,  let  my  body  dwell  in  poverty,  and  my  hands  be  as  the  hands 
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of  the  toiler ;  but  let  my  soul  be  as  a  temple  of  remembrance  where  the 
treasures  of  knowledge  enter  and  the  inner  sanctuary  is  hope.  [67] 

Error  and  folly  have  had  their  hecatombs  of  martyrs.  Reduce  the 
grandest  type  of  man  hitherto  known  to  an  abstract  statement  of  his 
qualities  and  efforts,  and  he  appears  in  dangerous  company;  say  that, 
like  Copernicus  and  Galileo,  he  was  immovably  convinced  in  the  face  of 
hissing  incredulity ;  but  so  is  the  contriver  of  perpetual  motion.  We  can- 
not fairly  try  the  spirits  by  this  sort  of  test.  If  we  want  to  avoid  giving 
the  dose  of  hemlock  or  the  sentence  of  banishment  in  the  wrong  case, 
nothing  will  do  but  a  capacity  to  understand  the  subject-matter  on  which 
the  immovable  man  is  convinced,  and  fellowship  with  human  travail, 
both  near  and  afar,  to  hinder  us  from  scanning  any  deep  experience 
lightly.  Shall  we  say,  "Let  the  ages  try  the  spirits,  and  see  what  they  are 
worth?"  Why,  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  ages,  which  can  only  be 
just  by  virtue  of  just  judgments  in  separate  human  breasts — separate 
yet  combined.  Even  steam-engines  could  not  have  got  made  without  that 
condition,  but  must  have  stayed  in  the  mind  of  James  Watt.  [68] 

The  chief  elements  of  greatness ;  a  mind  consciously,  energetically 
moving  with  the  larger  march  of  human  destinies,  but  not  the  less  full 
of  conscience  and  tender  heart  for  the  footsteps  that  tread  near  and  need 
a  leaning-place ;  capable  of  conceiving  and  choosing  a  life's  task  with 
far-off  issues,  yet  capable  of  the  unapplauded  heroism  which  turns  off 
the  road  of  achievement  at  the  call  of  the  nearer  duty  whose  effect  lies 
within  the  beatings  of  the  hearts  that  are  close  to  us,  as  the  hunger  of 
the  unfledged  bird  to  the  breast  of  its  parent.  [69] 

The  reward  of  one  duty  is  the  power  to  fulfill  another.  [70] 

We  are  set  in  the  midst  of  difficulties.  I  see  no  other  way  to  get  any 
clearness  than  by  being  truthful — not  by  keeping  back  facts  which  may — 
which  should  carry  obligation  within  them — which  should  make  them 
the  only  guidance  towards  duty.  No  wonder  if  such  facts  come  to  reveal 
themselves  in  spite  of  concealments.  The  effects  prepared  by  generations 
are  likely  to  triumph  over  a  contrivance  which  would  bend  them  all  to 
the  satisfaction  of  self.  [71] 

What  can  still  that  hunger  of  the  heart  which  sickens  the  eye  for 
beauty,  and  makes  sweet-scented  ease  an  oppression?  What  sort  of 
Moslem  paradise  would  quiet  the  terrible  fury  of  moral  repulsion  and 
cowed  resistance  which,  like  an  eating  pain  intensifying  into  torture,  con- 
centrates the  mind  in  that  poisonous  misery?  [72] 

The  beings  closest  to  us,  whether  in  love  or  hate,  are  often  virtually 
our  interpreters  of  the  world,  and  some  feather-headed  gentleman  or 
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lady  whom  in  passing  we  regret  to  take  as  legal  tender  for  a  human 
being,  may  be  acting  as  a  melancholy  theory  of  life  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  live  with  them— like  a  piece  of  yellow  and  wavy  glass  that 
distorts  form  and  makes  color  an  affliction.  Their  trivial  sentences,  their 
petty  standards,  their  low  suspicions,  their  loveless  ennui,  may  be  making 
somebody  else's  life  no  better  than  a  promenade  through  a  pantheon  of 
ugly  idols.  [73] 

The  embitterment  of  hatred  is  often  as  unaccountable  to  onlookers  as 
the  growth  of  devoted  love,  and  it  not  only  seems  but  is  really  out  of 
direct  relation  with  any  outward  causes  to  be  alleged.  Passion  is  of  the 
nature  of  seed,  and  finds  nourishment  within,  tending  to  a  predominance 
which  determines  all  currents  towards  itself,  and  makes  the  whole  life 
its  tributary.  [74] 

Deeds  are  the  pulse  of  Time,  his  beating  life, 
And  righteous  or  unrighteous,  being  done, 
Must  throb  in  after-throbs  till  Time  itself 
Be  laid  in  darkness,  and  the  universe 
Quiver  and  breathe  upon  no  mirror  more.  [75] 

Within  ourselves  our  evil  will  is  momentous,  and  sooner  or  later  it 
works  its  way  outside  us— it  may  be  in  the  vitiation  that  breeds  evil  acts, 
but  also  it  may  be  in  the  self -abhorrence  that  stings  us  into  better 
striving.  [76] 

No  evil  dooms  us  hopelessly  except  the  evil  we  love,  and  desire  to 
continue  in,  and  make  no  effort  to  escape  from.  [77] 

We  must  find  our  duties  in  what  comes  to  us,  not  in  what  we  imagine 
might  have  been.  [78] 

Extension,  we  know,  is  a  very  imperfect  measure  of  things ;  and  the 
length  of  the  sun's  journeying  can  no  more  tell  us  how  far  life  has  ad- 
vanced than  the  acreage  of  a  field  can  tell  us  what  growths  may  be 
active  within  it.  A  man  may  go  south,  and,  stumbling  over  a  bone,  may 
meditate  upon  it  till  he  has  found  a  new  starting-point  for  anatomy;  or 
eastward,  and  discover  a  new  key  to  language  telling  a  new  story  of 
races ;  or  he  may  head  an  expedition  that  opens  new  continental  path- 
ways, get  himself  maimed  in  body,  and  go  through  a  whole  heroic  poem 
of  resolve  and  endurance ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  may  come 
back  to  find  his  neighbors  grumbling  at  the  same  parish  grievance  as 
before,  or  to  see  the  same  elderly  gentleman,  treading  the  pavement  in 
discourse  with  himself,  shaking  his  head  after  the  same  percussive 
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butcher's  boy,  and  pausing  at  the  same  shop-window  to  look  at  the  same 
prints.  If  the  swiftest  thinking  has  about  the  pace  of  a  greyhound,  the 
slowest  must  be  supposed  to  move,  like  the  limpet,  by  an  apparent  stick- 
ing, which  after  a  good  while  is  to  be  discerned  to  be  a  slight  progression. 
Such  differences  are  manifest  in  the  variable  intensity  which  we  call 
human  experience,  from  the  revolutionary  rush  of  change  which  makes  a 
new  inner  and  outer  life  to  that  quiet  recurrence  of  the  familiar,  which 
has  no  other  epochs  than  those  of  hunger  and  the  heavens.  [79] 

The  Roman  Emperor  in  the  legend  put  to  death  ten  learned  Israelites 
to  avenge  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  his  brethren.  And  there  have  always  been 
enough  di  his  kidney,  whose  piety  lies  in  punishing,  who  can  see  the 
justice  of  grudges  but  not  of  gratitude.  For  you  shall  never  convince  the 
stronger  feeling  that  it  hath  not  the  stronger  reason,  or  incline  him  who 
hath  no  love  to  believe  that  there  is  good  ground  for  loving.  As  we  may 
learn  from  the  order  of  word-making,  wherein  love  precedeth  lovable. 
[80] 

The  godhead  in  us  wrings  our  noble  deeds 
From  our  reluctant  selves.  [81] 

"Seest  thou,"  he  said  once  "the  Shemah,  wherein  we  briefly  confess 
the  divine  Unity,  is  the  chief  devotional  exercise  of  the  Hebrew;  and 
this  has  made  our  religion  the  fundamental  religion  for  the  whole  world ; 
for  the  divine  Unity  embraced  as  its  consequence  the  ultimate  unity  of 
mankind.  See,  then — the  nation  which  has  been  scoffed  at  for  its  separate- 
ness,  has  given  a  binding  theory  to  the  human  race.  Now,  in  complete 
unity  a  part  possesses  the  whole  as  the  whole  possesses  every  part :  and 
in  this  way  human  life  is  tending  towards  the  image  of  the  Supreme 
Unity :  for  as  our  life  becomes  more  spiritual  by  capacity  of  thought,  and 
joy  therein,  possession  tends  to  become  more  universal,  being  independ- 
ent of  gross  material  contact;  so  that  in  a  brief  day  the  soul  of  a  man 
may  know  in  fuller  volume  the  good  which  has  been  and  is,  nay  is  to 
come,  than  all  he  could  possess  in  a  whole  life  where  he  had  to  follow  the 
creeping  paths  of  the  senses."  [82] 

Among  the  things  we  may  gamble  away  in  a  lazy  selfish  life  is  the 
capacity  for  truth,  compunction,  or  any  unselfish  regret — which  we  may 
come  to  long  for  as  one  in  slow  death  longs  to  feel  laceration,  rather  than 
be  conscious  of  a  widening  margin  where  consciousness  once  was.  [83] 

The  grief  and  the  glory  are  mingled  as  the  smoke  and  the  flame. 
It  is  because  we  children  have  inherited  the  good  that  we  feel  the  evil. 
[84] 
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All  things  are  bound  together  in  that  Omnipresence  which  is  the 
place  and  habitation  of  the  world,  and  events  are  of  a  glass  where- 
through our  eyes  see  some  of  the  pathways.  And  if  it  seems  that  the 
erring  and  unloving  wills  of  men  have  helped  to  prepare  you,  as  Moses 
was  prepared,  to  serve  your  people  the  better,  that  depends  on  another 
order  than  the  law  which  must  guide  our  foot-steps.  For  the  evil  will  of 
man  makes  not  a  people's  good  except  by  stirring  the  righteous  will  of 
man;  and  beneath  all  the  clouds  with  which  our  thought  encompasses 
the  Eternal,  this  is  clear— that  a  people  can  be  blessed  only  by  having 
counsellors  and  a  multitude  whose  will  moves  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  justice  and  love.  [85] 

Failure  will  not  be  ignoble,  but  it  would  be  ignoble  for  me  not  to 
try.  [86] 

In  the  chequered  area  of  human  experience  the  seasons  are  all  mingled 
as  in  the  golden  age:  fruit  and  blossom  hang  together;  in  the  same 
moment  the  sickle  is  reaping  and  the  seed  is  sprinkled;  one  tends  the 
green  cluster  and  another  treads  the  wine-press.  Nay,  in  each  of  our 
lives  harvest  and  spring-time  are  continually  one,  until  himself  gathers 
us  and  sows  us  anew  in  his  invisible  fields.  [87] 

The  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  whether  with  persons  or  things  is 
to  get  a  definite  outline  for  our  ignorance.  [88] 

Our  deeds  still  travel  with  us  from  afar. 

And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are.  [89] 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Dante 


One  of  the  most  mystical  and  yet  pervasively  realistic  characters  in  literature, 
Dante  Alighieri  (1265-1321),  became  the  subject  of  a  literature  in  itself  seeking 
to  interpret  both  his  life  and  his  work.  A  native  of  Florence,  educated  in  languages, 
theology,  painting  and  music,  he  performed  political  missions,  took  an  active  part 
in  Italy's  internal  wars  and,  on  being  banished  from  Florence,  led  a  wandering 
life  and  died  at  the  age  of  56. 

Amid  his  multitudinous  writings,  including  works  on  languages  and  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  his  prose  and  poetry,  popular  interest  centers  on  his  earliest 
production,  Vita  Nuova,  and  its  story  of  his  love  for  Beatrice.  While  there  is 
doubt  as  to  her  existence  other  than  as  an  ideal  of  Dante's  imagination,  he  has 
so  immortalized  Beatrice  that  she  has  become  a  living  character,  around  which 
his  spiritual  life  revolved,  and  the  discerning  reader  has  little  concern  as  to  her 
mortal  existence. 

Divina  Commedia,  the  greatest  epic  since  Homer,  reflects  Dante's  knowledge 
of  philosophy,  theology,  astronomy,  geography  and  other  branches  of  learning  and 
reveals  an  era  of  human  history  and  its  philosophy,  science  and  religion.  Its 
nature  and  purpose  have  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  much  of  which  has  been 
fantastic.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  while  it  touches  many 
phases  of  human  life  opening  other  invitations  to  interpretation,  the  Divina  Com- 
media is  a  composite  of  an  autobiography  of  Dante's  mind,  soul  and  human  ex- 
perience and  a  study  of  those  of  humanity  itself.  The  pathway  through  hell  to 
the  heavens  and  God,  the  agony  of  soul,  the  realistic  sense  of  human  sin  and  of 
infinite  goodness,  through  which  God  is  found  and  man's  will  is  absorbed  into 
the  divine  and  attains  harmony  with  the  universe,  reflect  both  the  human  society 
of  Dante's  time  and  the  life  journey  of  his  own  soul.  Divina  Commedia  also 
depicts  the  contemporary  social  and  moral  conditions  and  the  corruption  in  both 
Church  and  State.  The  assumption  of  some  writers  that  Dante's  sense  of  the  sins 
of  mankind  are  reflections  of  his  own  evil  heart  and  life,  is  due  to  an  astigmatism 
that  obscures  the  vividness  of  his  gifted  imagination  and  insight. 


No  power  can  the  impenitent  absolve ; 
Nor  to  repent,  and  will,  at  once  consist, 
By  contradiction  absolute  forbid.  [1] 
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My  sins  were  horrible :  but  so  wide  arms 
Hath  goodness  infinite,  that  it  receives 
All  who  turn  to  it.  [2] 

By  praying  no  defect  could  be  supplied ; 
Because  the  prayer  had  none  access  to  God.  [3] 

O  thou  Almighty  Father !  who  dost  make 

The  heavens  thy  dwelling,  not  in  bounds  confined, 

But  that,  with  love  intenser,  there  thou  view'st 

Thy  primal  effluence ;  hallow 'd  be  thy  name : 

Join,  each  created  being,  to  extol 

Thy  might ;  for  worthy  humblest  thanks  and  praise 

Is  thy  blest  Spirit.  May  thy  kingdom's  peace 

Come  unto  us ;  for  we,  unless  it  come, 

With  all  our  striving,  thither  tend  in  vain. 

As,  of  their  will,  the  angels  unto  thee 

Tender  meet  sacrifice,  circling  thy  throne 

With  loud  hosannas;  so  of  theirs  be  done 

By  saintly  men  on  earth.  Grant  us,  this  day, 

Our-  daily  manna,  without  which  he  roams 

Through  this  rough  desert  retrograde,  who  most 

Toils  to  advance  his  steps.  As  we  to  each 

Pardon  the  evil  done  us,  pardon  thou 

Benign,  and  of  our  merit  take  no  count. 

'Gainst  the  old  adversary,  prove  thou  not 

Our  virtue  easily  subdued ;  but  free 

From  his  incitements,  and  defeat  his  wiles.  [4] 

"What  meant  Romagna's  spirit,  when  he  spake 
Of  bliss  exclusive,  with  no  partner  shared?" 

He  straight  replies:  "No  wonder,  since  he  knows, 
What  sorrow  waits  on  his  own  worst  defect, 
If  he  chide  others,  that  they  less  may  mourn. 
Because  ye  point  your  wishes  at  a  mark, 
Where,  by  communion  of  possessors,  part 
Is  lessen'd,  envy  bloweth  up  men's  sighs. 
No  fear  of  that  might  touch  ye,  if  the  love 
Of  higher  sphere  exalted  your  desire. 
For  there,  by  how  much  more  they  call  it  ours, 
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So  much  propriety  of  each  in  good 
Increases  more,  and  heighten'd  charity 
Wraps  that  fair  cloister  in  a  brighter  flame." 

"Now  lack  I  satisfaction  more,"  said  I, 
"Than  if  thou  hadst  been  silent  at  the  first; 
And  doubt  more  gathers  on  my  laboring  thought. 
How  can  it  chance,  that  good  distributed, 
The  many,  that  possess  it,  makes  more  rich, 
Than  if  't  were  shared  by  few?"  He  answering  thus: 
"Thy  mind,  reverting  still  to  things  of  earth, 
Strikes  darkness  from  true  light.  The  highest  good 
Unlimited,  ineflable,  doth  so  speed 
To  love,  as  beam  to  lucid  body  darts, 
Giving  as  much  of  ardor  as  it  finds. 
The  sempiternal  effluence  streams  abroad, 
Spreading,  wherever  charity  extends. 
So  that  the  more  aspirants  to  that  bliss 
Are  multiplied,  more  good  is  there  to  love, 
And  more  is  loved;  as  mirrors,  that  reflect, 
Each  unto  other,  propagated  light."  [5] 

Ye,  who  live, 
Do  so  each  cause  refer  to  heaven  above, 
E'en  as  its  motion,  of  necessity, 
Drew  with  it  all  that  moves.  If  this  were  so, 
Free  choice  in  you  were  none ;  nor  justice  would 
There  should  be  joy  for  virtue,  wo  for  ill. 
Your  movements  have  their  primal  bent  from  heaven ; 
Not  all :  yet  said  I  all ;  what  then  ensues  ? 
Light  have  ye  still  to  follow  evil  or  good. 
And  of  the  will  free  power,  which,  if  it  stand 
Firm  and  unwearied  in  Heaven's  first  assay, 
Conquers  at  last,  so  it  be  cherish'd  well, 
Triumphant  over  all.  To  mightier  force, 
To  better  nature  subject,  ye  abide 
Free,  not  constrain 'd  by  that  which  forms  in  you 
The  reasoning  mind  uninfluenced  of  the  stars. 
If  then  the  present  race  of  mankind  err, 
Seek  in  yourselves  the  cause,  and  find  it  there. 
Herein  thou  shalt  confess  me  no  false  spy. 
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Forth  from  his  plastic  hand,  who  charm'd  beholds 
Her  image  ere  she  yet  exist,  the  soul 
Comes  like  a  babe,  that  wantons  sportively, 
Weeping  and  laughing  in  its  wayward  moods; 
As  artless,  and  as  ignorant  of  aught, 
Save  that  her  Maker  being  one  who  dwells 
With  gladness  ever,  willingly  she  turns 
To  whate'er  yields  her  joy.  Of  some  slight  good 
The  flavor  soon  she  tastes ;  and,  snared  by  that, 
With  fondness  she  pursues  it ;  if  no  guide 
Recall,  no  rein  direct  her  wandering  course. 
Hence  it  behooved,  the  law  should  be  a  curb ;  [6] 

Through  benign 
Largess  of  heavenly  graces,  which  rain  down 
From  such  a  height  as  mocks  our  vision,  this  man 
Was,  in  the  freshness  of  his  being,  such. 
So  gifted  virtually,  that  in  him 
All  better  habits  wondrously  had  thrived. 
The  more  of  kindly  strength  is  in  the  soil, 
So  much  doth  evil  seed  and  lack  of  culture 
Mar  it  the  more,  and  make  it  run  to  wildness.  [7] 

His  glory,  by  whose  might  all  things  are  moved, 
Pierces  the  universe,  and  in  one  part 
Sheds  more  resplendence,  elsewhere  less.  [8] 

By  that  truth  alone 
Enlighten'd,  beyond  which  no  truth  may  roam, 
Our  mind  can  satisfy  her  thirst  to  know.  [9] 

Supreme  of  gifts,  which  God,  creating,  gave 
Of  his  free  bounty,  sign  most  evident 
Of  goodness,  and  in  his  account  most  prized, 
Was  liberty  of  will ;  the  boon,  wherewith 
All  intellectual  creatures,  and  them  sole, 
He  hath  endow 'd.  Hence  now  thou  mayst  infer 
Of  what  high  worth  the  vow,  which  so  is  framed, 
That  when  man  offers,  God  well  pleased  accepts : 
For  in  the  compact  between  God  and  him, 
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This  treasure,  such  as  I  describe  it  to  thee, 
He  makes  the  victim;  and  of  his  own  act.  [10] 

And,  if  I  am  a  timid  friend  to  truth, 

I  fear  my  life  may  perish  among  those, 

To  whom  these  days  shall  be  of  ancient  date.  [11] 

Conscience,  dimm'd  or  by  its  own 
Or  other's  shame,  will  feel  thy  saying  sharp. 
Thou,  notwithstanding,  all  deceit  removed, 
See  the  whole  vision  be  made  manifest. 
And  let  them  wince,  who  have  their  withers  wrung. 
What  though,  when  tasted  first,  thy  voice  shall  prove 
Unwelcome :  on  digestion,  it  will  turn 
To  vital  nourishment.  [12] 

Whate'er 
Is  in  the  church's  keeping,  all  pertains 
To  such,  as  sue  for  heaven's  sweet  sake.  [13] 

Keep 
The  choicest  of  thy  love  for  God.  [14] 

Thenceforward,  what  I  saw, 
Was  not  for  words  to  speak,  nor  memory's  self 
To  stand  against  such  outrage  on  her  skill. 

As  one,  who  from  a  dream  awaken'd,  straight, 
All  he  hath  seen  forgets ;  yet  still  retains 
Impression  of  the  feeling  in  his  dream ; 
E'en  such  am  I:  for  all  the  vision  dies, 
As  'twere,  away;  and  yet  the  sense  of  sweet, 
That  sprang  from  it,  still  trickles  in  my  heart. 
Thus  in  the  sun-thaw  is  the  snow  unseal'd ; 
Thus  in  the  winds  on  flitting  leaves  was  lost 
The  Sibyl's  sentence.  O  eternal  beam ! 
(Whose  height  what  reach  of  mortal  thought  may  soar?) 
Yield  me  again  some  little  particle 
Of  what  thou  then  appearedst;  give  my  tongue 
Power,  but  to  leave  one  sparkle  of  thy  glory, 
Unto  the  race  to  come,  that  shall  not  lose 
Thy  triumph  wholly,  if  thou  waken  aught 
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Of  memory  in  me,  and  endure  to  hear 
The  record  sound  in  this  unequal  strain. 

Such  keenness  from  the  living  ray  I  met, 
That,  if  mine  eyes  had  turn'd  away,  methinks, 
I  had  been  lost ;  but,  so  embolden 'd,  on 
I  pass'd,  as  I  remember,  till  my  view 
Hover'd  the  brink  of  dread  infinitude. 

O  grace,  unenvying  of  thy  boon!  that  gavest 
Boldness  to  fix  so  earnestly  my  ken 
On  the  everlasting  splendor,  that  I  look'd, 
While  sight  was  unconsumed ;  and,  in  that  depth, 
Saw  in  one  volume  clasp'd  of  love,  whate'er 
The  universe  unfolds ;  all  properties 
Of  substance  and  of  accident,  beheld, 
Compounded,  yet  one  individual  light 
The  whole.  And  of  such  bond  methinks  I  saw 
The  universal  form ;  for  that  whene'er 
I  do  but  speak  of  it,  my  soul  dilates 
Beyond  her  proper  self ;  and,  till  I  speak, 
One  moment  seems  a  longer  lethargy, 
Than  five-and-twenty  ages  had  appear 'd 
To  that  emprize,  that  first  made  Neptune  wonder 
At  Argo's  shadow  darkening  on  his  flood. 

With  fixed  heed,  suspense  and  motionless, 
Wondering  I  gazed ;  and  admiration  still 
Was  kindled  as  I  gazed.  It  may  not  be, 
That  one,  who  looks  upon  that  light,  can  turn 
To  other  object,  willingly,  his  view. 
For  all  the  good,  that  will  may  covet,  there 
Is  summ'd;  and  all,  elsewhere  defective  found, 
Complete.  My  tongue  shall  utter  now,  no  more 
E'en  what  remembrance  keeps,  than  could  the  babe's, 
That  yet  is  moisten 'd  at  his  mother's  breast. 
Not  that  the  semblance  of  the  living  light 
Was  changed  (that  ever  as  at  first  remain'd) 
But  that  my  vision  quickening,  in  that  sole 
Appearance,  still  new  miracles  descried, 
And  toil'd  me  with  the  change.  In  that  abyss 
Of  radiance,  clear  and  lofty,  seem'd,  methought, 
Three  orbs  of  triple  hue,  clipp'd  in  one  bound : 
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And,  from  another,  one  reflected  seem'd, 
As  rainbow  is  from  rainbow:  and  the  third 
Seem'd  fire,  breathed  equally  from  both.  O  speech ! 
How  feeble  and  how  faint  art  thou,  to  give 
Conception  birth.  Yet  this  to  what  I  saw 
Is  less  than  little.  O  eternal  light! 
Sole  in  thyself  that  dwell'st ;  and  of  thyself 
Sole  understood,  past,  present,  or  to  come ; 
Thou  smiledst,  on  that  circling,  which  in  thee 
Seem'd  as  reflected  splendor,  while  I  mused ; 
For  I  therein,  methought,  in  its  own  hue 
Beheld  our  image  painted:  steadfastly 
I  therefore  pored  upon  the  view.  As  one, 
Who  versed  in  geometric  lore,  would  fain 
Measure  the  circle;  and,  though  pondering  long 
And  deeply,  that  beginning,  which  he  needs, 
Finds  not :  e'en  such  was  I,  intent  to  scan 
The  novel  wonder,  and  trace  out  the  form, 
How  to  the  circle  fitted,  and  therein 
How  placed :  but  the  flight  was  not  for  my  wing ; 
Had  not  a  flash  darted  athwart  my  mind, 
And,  in  the  spleen,  unfolded  what  it  sought. 

Here  vigor  fail'd  the  towering  fantasy: 
But  yet  the  will  roll'd  onward,  like  a  wheel 
In  even  motion,  by  the  love  impell'd, 
That  moves  the  sun  in  heaven  and  all  the  stars.  [15] 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Frederick  Denison  Maurice 

(1805-1872) 


The  student  of  theology  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  had 
not  read  the  life  and  studied  the  works  of  John  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  was 
a  rare  and  unhappy  exception.  Born  in  Suffolk,  England,  the  son  of  a  Unitarian 
minister,  he  absorbed  the  best  of  the  liberal  spirit  and  views  of  that  body.  Being 
a  "dissenter"  he  left  the  University  of  Cambridge  without  a  degree  because  he 
would  not  sign  the  39  articles  of  the  Anglican  Church.  A  change  or  modification 
of  his  views,  under  the  influence  of  Coleridge,  led  him  to  enter  Oxford  University 
and  receive  the  degree  of  M.A.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church 
and,  while  he  continued  there  until  his  death,  he  later  lost  a  professorship  in 
King's  College,  London,  because  of  his  theological  views.  He  became  a  founder  of 
the  "Broad  Church"  party.  His  alleged  heresy  was  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Atone- 
ment and  that  of  eternal  punishment. 

While  Maurice  also  spoke  and  wrote  on  ecclesiastical  and  political  issues,  he 
had  two  clearly  defined  aims,  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  faith  through 
spiritual  conceptions,  and  the  social  amelioration  and  education  of  the  working 
classes,  for  whom  he  established  a  Workingmen's  College.  He  received  belated 
recognition  by  Cambridge  six  years  before  his  death  in  his  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy. 

In  his  Theological  Essays  in  1853  Maurice  sought  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
trained  minds  in  the  acceptance  of  Christianity.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  early 
thinking  an  agnostic  and  utilitarian,  testified  that  Maurice  had  helped  him  to 
create  a  "new  fabric  of  thought"  in  the  humanizing  of  his  philosophy.  The  dis- 
cerning reader  will  also  discover  a  vein  of  mysticism  in  Maurice.  Characterized 
by  depth  and  breadth  of  mind,  sweetness  of  spirit  and  love  of  humanity,  his 
works  are  also  appealing  by  their  choice  use  of  the  English  language.  The  King- 
dom of  Christ  is  the  best  known  of  his  many  volumes. 


Above  all,  to  reverence  the  facts  of  history,  and  to  believe  that  the 
least  perversion  of  them,  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  moral  from  them,  is 
at  once  a  folly  and  a  sin.  [1] 

I  learnt  that  beauty  is  neither  an  accidental  nor  an  artificial  thing, 
that  it  is  to  be  sought  out  as  something  which  is  both  in  nature  and  in 
the  mind  of  man,  and  which,  by  God's  law,  binds  us  to  her.  [2] 
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Oftentimes,  I  doubt  not,  every  man  is  tempted  to  repose  in  some 
little  nook  or  dell  of  thought,  where  other  men  will  not  molest  him, 
because  he  does  not  molest  them;  but  those  to  whom  any  work  is  as- 
signed are  soon  driven,  by  a  power  which  they  cannot  resist,  out  of  such 
retirement  into  the  dusty  highways  of  ordinary  business  and  disputa- 
tion. [3] 

A  Church  Universal,  not  built  upon  human  inventions  or  human 
faith,  but  upon  the  very  nature  of  God  himself,  and  upon  the  union  which 
He  has  formed  with  his  creatures :  a  church  revealed  to  man  as  a  fixed 
and  eternal  reality  by  means  which  infinite  wisdom  had  itself  de- 
vised. [4] 

Assuredly  the  idea  of  an  obedience  in  man,  which  has  no  ground  to 
rest  upon;  which  was  foreseen  by  God,  but  not  derived  from  Him;  of 
something  good,  therefore,  which  cannot  be  traced  ultimately  to  the 
Fountain  of  good ;  nay,  which  exists  independently  of  it,  that  is  to  say, 
under  what  we  are  wont  to  consider  the  very  condition  of  evil — is  a 
most  agonizing  contradiction.  And  what  need  have  we  of  it  ?  Only  do  not 
suppose  the  Being  whom  you  worship  to  be  a  mere  power ;  only  acknowl- 
edge him  to  be  that  in  reality  which  you  say  in  words  that  He  is,  the 
essential  truth  and  goodness ;  only  suppose  the  absolute  will  to  be  a  will 
to  good,  and  how  can  we  imagine  that  Happiness,  Obedience,  Freedom, 
have  their  origin  any  where  but  in  Him;  that  misery,  disobedience, 
slavery,  mean  any  thing  but  revolt  and  separation  from  Him?  [5] 

To  be  something  in  himself,  is  man's  ambition,  man's  sin.  [6] 

Now  supposing  it  were  possible  that  truth  and  goodness  are  not  ab- 
stractions, are  not  formulas,  but  are  realities ;  and  as  the  traces  of  them 
have  been  seen  in  the  acts  of  persons,  so  that  they  dwell  absolutely  in 
a  Person;  supposing  it  were  true  that  this  Being  is  the  King  of  kings 
and  Lord  of  lords,  from  whom  all  law  derives  its  life  and  potency; 
supposing  this  Being  has  established  for  Himself  a  witness  in  the  heart 
of  the  poorest  man  in  this  world,  and  has  decreed  that  there  should  be 
desires  in  that  heart  which  any  thing  short  of  his  own  infinite  perfection 
shall  not  satisfy;  and  has  called  this  poor  man  to  be  a  citizen 
of  his  kingdom,  yea,  a  member  incorporate  thereof,  and  has  said 
that  he,  as  much  as  the  richest  man,  is  concerned  in  the  order  and 
organization  of  this  kingdom,  and  may  urge  on  the  wheels  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  spirit  of  the  living  creature  is  moving;  would  it  not  then 
be  true  that  the  cravings  of  the  philosopher,  the  necessities  of  the  states- 
man, the  hopes  of  the  wayfarer,  have  all  their  highest  interpretation  in 
this  worship  which  is  said  to  be  the  idlest  of  all  ceremonies?  Are  not 
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the  recorded  deeds  and  desires  of  the  world  utterly  unintelligible  with- 
out it?  If  this  ceremony  were  abolished — if  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being 
united  to  man,  inspiring  him  with  prayer,  and  hearing  his.  prayers,  were 
lost  out  of  the  universe, — would  not  the  imperfect  hope  of  the  philosopher 
die  too?  would  not  the  belief  in  Law  become  impossible?  would  not 
each  man  sink  further  and  further  into  solitude  and  brutality,  finding 
none  able  to  raise  him,  none  who  was  not  assisting  to  deepen  his 
degradation?  [7] 
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"No  man  hath  walked  along  our  roads  with  step 
So  active,  so  enquiring  eye,  or  tongue, 
So  varied  in  discourse." 


Be  sure  they  sleep  not  whom  God  needs!   [1] 

How  can  that  course  be  safe  which  from  the  first 
Produces  carelessness  to  human  love?  [2] 
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Truth  is  within  ourselves ;  it  takes  no  rise 

From  outward  things,  whate'er  you  may  believe. 

There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all, 

Where  truth  abides  in  fulness;  and  around 

Wall  upon  wall  the  gross  flesh  henis  it  in, 

This  perfect,  clear  perception— which  is  truth. 

A  baffling  and  perverting  carnal  mesh 

Binds  it,  and  makes  all  error :  and,  to  know, 

Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 

Whence  the  imprisoned  splendor  may  escape, 

Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 

Supposed  to  be  without.  Watch  narrowly 

The  demonstration  of  a  truth,  its  birth, 

And  you  trace  back  the  effluence  to  its  spring 

And  source  within  us ;  where  broods  radiance  vast, 

To  be  elicited  ray  by  ray,  as  chance 

Shall  favor :  chance— for  hitherto,  your  sage 

Even  as  he  knows  not  how  those  beams  were  born, 

As  little  knows  he  what  unlocks  their  fount: 

And  men  have  oft  grown  old  among  their  books 

To  die  case-hardened  in  their  ignorance, 

Whose  careless  youth  had  promised  what  long  years 

Of  unremitted  labor  ne'er  performed : 

While,  contrary,  it  has  chanced  some  idle  day, 

To  autumn  loiterers  just  as  fancy-free 

As  the  midges  in  the  sun,  gives  birth  at  last 

To  truth — produced  mysteriously  as  cape 

Of  cloud  grown  out  of  the  invisible  air. 

Hence,  may  not  truth  be  lodged  alike  in  all, 

The  lowest  as  the  highest  ?  some  slight  film 

The  interposing  bar  which  binds  a  soul 

And  makes  the  idiot,  just  as  makes  the  sage 

Some  film  removed,  the  outlet  whence 

Truth  issues  proudly  ?  See  this  soul  of  ours ! 

How  it  strives  weakly  in  the  child,  is  loosed 

In  manhood,  clogged  by  sickness,  back  compelled 

By  age  and  waste,  set  free  at  last  by  death : 

Why  is  it,  flesh  enthralls  it  or  enthrones? 

What  is  this  flesh  we  have  to  penetrate  ? 

Oh,  not  alone  when  life  flows  still,  do  truth 
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And  power  emerge,  but  also  when  strange  chance 

Ruffles  its  current;  in  unused  conjuncture, 

When  sickness  breaks  the  body — hunger,  watching, 

Excess  or  languor — oftenest  death's  approach, 

Peril,  deep  joy  or  woe.  One  man  shall  crawl 

Through  life  surrounded  with  all  stirring  things, 

Unmoved ;  and  he  goes  mad :  and  from  the  wreck 

Of  what  he  was,  by  his  wild  talk  alone, 

You  first  collect  how  great  a  spirit  he  hid. 

Therefore,  set  free  the  soul  alike  in  all, 

Discovering  the  true  laws  by  which  the  flesh 

Accloys  the  spirit!  We  may  not  be  doomed 

To  cope  with  seraphs,  but  at  least  the  rest 

Shall  cope  with  us.  Make  no  more  giants,  God, 

But  elevate  the  race  at  once!  We  ask 

To  put  forth  just  our  strength,  our  human  strength, 

All  starting  fairly,  all  equipped  alike, 

Gifted  alike,  all  eagle-eyed,  true-hearted — 

See  if  we  cannot  beat  thine  angels  yet! 

Such  is  my  task.  I  go  to  gather  this 

The  sacred  knowledge,  here  and  there  dispersed 

About  the  world,  long  lost  or  never  found. 

And  why  should  I  be  sad  or  lorn  of  hope? 

Why  ever  make  man's  good  distinct  from  God's, 

Or,  finding  they  are  one,  why  dare  mistrust?  [3] 

God  is  the  perfect  poet, 
Who  in  his  person  acts  his  own  creations.  [4] 

God !  Thou  art  love !  I  build  my  faith  on  that. 
Even  as  I  watch  beside  thy  tortured  child 
Unconscious  whose  hot  tears  fall  fast  by  him, 
So  doth  thy  right  hand  guide  us  through  the  world 
Wherein  we  stumble.  [5] 

'Tis  only  when  they  spring  to  heaven  that  angels 

Reveal  themselves  to  you ;  they  sit  all  day 

Beside  you,  and  lie  down  at  night  by  you 

Who  care  not  for  their  presence,  muse  or  sleep, 

And  all  at  once  they  leave  you,  and  you  know  them !  [6] 
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Love's  undoing 
Taught  me  the  worth  of  love  in  man's  estate, 
And  what  proportion  love  should  hold  with  power 
In  his  right  constitution;  love  preceding 
Power,  and  with  much  power,  always  much  more  love ; 
Love  still  too  straitened  in  his  present  means, 
And  earnest  for  new  power  to  set  love  free.  [7] 

When  with  awakened  eyes,  they  took  revenge 

For  past  credulity  in  casting  shame 

On  my  real  knowledge,  and  I  hated  them — 

It  was  not  strange  I  saw  no  good  in  man, 

To ,  overbalance  all  the  wear  and  waste 

Of  faculties,  displayed  in  vain,  but  born 

To  prosper  in  some  better  sphere :  and  why  ? 

In  my  own  heart  love  had  not  been  made  wise 

To  trace  love's  faint  beginnings  in  mankind, 

To  know  even  hate  is  but  a  mask  of  love, 

To  see  a  good  in  evil,  and  a  hope 

In  ill-success ;  to  sympathize,  be  proud 

Of  their  half-reasons,  faint  aspirings,  dim 

Struggles  for  truth,  their  poorest  fallacies, 

Their  prejudice  and  fears  and  cares  and  doubts ; 

All  with  a  touch  of  nobleness,  despite 

Their  error,  upward  tending  all  though  weak, 

Like  plants  in  mines  which  never  saw  the  sun, 

But  dream  of  him,  and  guess  where  he  may  be, 

And  do  their  best  to  climb  and  get  to  him. 

All  this  I  knew  not,  and  I  failed.  Let  men 

Regard  me,  and  the  poet  dead  long  ago 

Who  loved  too  rashly ;  and  shape  forth  a  third 

And  better-tempered  spirit,  warned  by  both: 

As  from  the  over-radiant  star  too  mad 

To  drink  the  life-springs,  beamless  thence  itself — 

And  the  dark  orb  which  borders  the  abyss, 

Ingulfed  in  icy  night,— might  have  its  course, 

A  temperate  and  equidistant  world. 

Meanwhile,  I  have  done  well,  though  not  all  well. 

As  yet  men  cannot  do  without  contempt; 

'Tis  for  their  good,  and  therefore  fit  awhile 
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That  they  reject  the  weak,  and  scorn  the  false, 

Rather  than  praise,  the  strong  and  true,  in  me : 

But  after,  they  will  know  me.  If  I  stoop 

Into  a  dark  tremendous  sea  of  cloud, 

It  is  but  for  a  time ;  I  press  God's  lamp 

Close  to  my  breast ;  its  splendour,  soon  or  late, 

Will  pierce  the  gloom :  I  shall  emerge  one  day.  [8] 

Would  you  have  your  songs  endure? 
Build  on  the  human  heart! — why,  to  be  sure 
Yours  is  one  sort  of  heart — but  I  mean  theirs, 
Ours,  every  one's,  the  healthy  heart  one  cares 
To  build  on!  Central  peace,  mother  of  strength, 
That's  father  of  .  .  .  nay,  go  yourself  that  length, 
Ask  those  calm-hearted  doers  what  they  do 
When  they  have  got  their  calm !  And  is  it  true, 
Fire  rankles  at  the  heart  of  every  globe?  [9] 

Youth  once  gone  is  gone : 
Deeds  let  escape  are  never  to  be  done.  [10] 

God  has  conceded  two  sights  to  a  man — 

One,  of  men's  whole  work,  time's  completed  plan, 

The  other,  of  the  minute's  work,  man's  first 

Step  to  the  plan's  completeness :  what's  dispersed 

Save  hope  of  that  supreme  step  which,  descried 

Earliest,  was  meant  still  to  remain  untried 

Only  to  give  you  heart  to  take  your  own 

Step  and  there  stay — leaving  the  rest  alone? 

Where  is  the  vanity?  Why  count  as  one 

The  first  step,  with  the  last  step  ?  What  is  gone 

Except  Rome's  aery  magnificence, 

That  last  step  you'd  take  first? — an  evidence 

You  were  God :  be  man  now !  Let  those  glances  fall ! 

The  basis,  the  beginning  step  of  all, 

Which  proves  you  just  a  man — is  that  gone  too  ?  . 

Pity  to  disconcert  one  versed  as  you 

In  fate's  ill-nature !  but  its  full  extent 

Eludes  Sordello,  even :  the  veil  rent, 

Read  the  black  writing — that  collective  man 

Outstrips  the  individual!   [11] 
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Ends  accomplished  turn  to  means.  [12] 

Men's  road 
Is  one,  men's  times  of  travel  many ;  thwart 
No  enterprising  soul's  precocious  start 
Before  the  general  march.  [13] 

All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God : 

If  now,  as  formerly  he  trod 

Paradise,  his  presence  fills 

Our  earth,  each  only  as  God  wills 

Can  work— God's  puppets  best  and  worst, 

Are  we ;  there  is  no  last  nor  first. 

Say  not  "a  small  event!"  Why  "small"? 
Costs  it  more  pain  that  this,  ye  call 
A  "great  event,"  should  come  to  pass, 
Than  that  ?  Untwine  me  from  the  mass 
Of  deeds  which  make  up  life,  one  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  in  or  exceed!   [14] 

The  year's  at  the  spring 

And  day's  at  the  morn ; 

Morning's  at  seven  ; 

The  hillside's  dew-pearled; 

The  lark's  on  the  wing; 

The  snail's  on  the  thorn: 

God's  in  his  heaven — 

All's  right  with  the  world!  [15] 

There  is  a  vision  in  the  heart  of  each 
Of  justice,  mercy,  wisdom,  tenderness 
To  wrong  and  pain,  and  knowledge  of  its  cure:  [16] 

I  trust  in  nature  for  the  stable  laws 
Of  beauty  and  utility.— Spring  shall  plant, 
And  Autumn  garner  to  the  end  of  time: 
I  trust  in  God— the  right  shall  be  the  right 
And  other  than  the  wrong,  while  he  endures: 
I  trust  in  my  own  soul,  that  can  perceive 
The  outward  and  the  inward,  nature's  good 
And  God's.   [17] 
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Had  the  young  David  but  sat  first  to  dine  on  his  cheeses  with  the 
Philistine,  he  had  soon  discovered  an  abundance  of  such  common  sympa- 
thies. He  of  Gath,  it  is  recorded,  was  born  of  a  father  and  mother,  had 
brothers  and  sisters  like  another  man, — they,  no  more  than  the  sons  of 
Jesse,  were  used  to  eat  each  other.  But,  for  the  sake  of  one  broad 
antipathy  that  had  existed  from  the  beginning,  David  slung  the  stone, 
cut  off  the  giant's  head,  made  a  spoil  of  it,  and  after  ate  his  cheeses 
alone,  with  the  better  appetite,  for  all  I  can  learn.  My  friend,  as  you, 
with  a  quickened  eyesight,  go  on  discovering  much  good  on  the  worse 
side,  remember  that  the  same  process  should  proportionably  magnify 
and  demonstrate  to  you  the  much  more  good  on  the  better  side!  And 
when  I  profess  no  sympathy  for  the  Goliaths  of  our  time,  and  you  object 
that  a  large  nature  should  sympathize  with  every  form  of  intelligence, 
and  see  the  good  in  it,  however  limited, — I  answer,  "So  I  do ;  but  preserve 
the  proportions  of  my  sympathy,  however  finelier  or  widelier  I  may 
extend  its  action."  I  desire  to  be  able,  with  a  quickened  eyesight,  to 
descry  beauty  in  corruption  where  others  see  foulness  only ;  but  I  hope 
I  shall  also  continue  to  see  a  redoubled  beauty  in  the  higher  forms  of 
matter,  where  already  everybody  sees  no  foulness  at  all.  I  must  retain, 
too,  my  old  power  of  selection,  and  choice  of  appropriation,  to  apply  to 
such  new  gifts;  else  they  only  dazzle  instead  of  enlightening  me.  God 
has  his  archangels  and  consorts  with  them:  though  he  made  too,  and 
intimately  sees  what  is  good  in,  the  worm.  [18] 

After  how  many  modes,  this  Christmas-Eve, 

Does  the  self-same  weary  thing  take  place? 

The  same  endeavor  to  make  you  believe, 

And  with  much  the  same  effect,  no  more: 

Each  method  abundantly  convincing, 

As  I  say,  to  those  convinced  before, 

But  scarce  to  be  swallowed  without  wincing 

By  the  not-as-yet-convinced.  For  me, 

I  have  my  own  church  equally: 

And  in  this  church  my  faith  sprang  first ! 

(I  said,  as  I  reached  the  rising  ground, 

And  the  wind  began  again,  with  a  burst 

Of  rain  in  my  face,  and  a  glad  rebound 

From  the  heart  beneath,  as  if,  God  speeding  me, 

I  entered  his  church-door,  nature  leading  me) 

— In  youth  I  looked  to  these  very  skies, 
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And  probing  their  immensities, 

I  found  God  there,  his  visible  power; 

Yet  felt  in  my  heart,  amid  all  its  sense 

Of  the  power,  an  equal  evidence 

That  his  love,  there  too,  was  the  nobler  dower. 

For  the  loving  worm  within  its  clod 

Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  god 

Amid  his  worlds,  I  will  dare  to  say. 

You  know  what  I  mean :  God's  all,  man's  naught : 

But  also,  God  whose  pleasure  brought 

Man  into  being,  stands  away 

As  it  were  a  handbreadth  off,  to  give 

Room  for  the  newly-made  to  live, 

And  look  at  him  from  a  place  apart, 

And  use  his  gifts  of  brain  and  heart, 

Given,  indeed,  but  to  keep  forever. 

Who  speaks  of  man,  then,  must  not  sever 

Man's  very  elements  from  man, 

Saying,  "But  all  is  God's" — whose  plan 

Was  to  create  man  and  then  leave  him 

Able,  his  own  word  saith,  to  grieve  him, 

But  able  to  glorify  him  too, 

As  a  mere  machine  could  never  do, 

That  prayed  or  praised,  all  unaware 

Of  its  fitness  for  aught  but  praise  and  prayer, 

Made  perfect  as  a  thing  of  course. 

Man,  therefore,  stands  on  his  own  stock 

Of  love  and  power  as  a  pin-point  rock : 

And,  looking  to  God  who  ordained  divorce 

Of  the  rock  from  his  boundless  continent, 

Sees,  in  his  power  made  evident, 

Only  excess  by  a  million-fold 

O'er  the  power  God  gave  man  in  the  mould. 

For,  note:  man's  hand,  first  formed  to  carry 

A  few  pounds'  weight,  when  taught  to  marry 

Its  strength  with  an  engine's,  lifts  a  mountain, 

— Advancing  in  power  by  one  degree ; 

And  why  count  steps  through  eternity? 

But  love  is  the  ever-springing  fountain: 

Man  may  enlarge  or  narrow  his  bed 
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For  the  water's  play,  but  the  water-head — 

How  can  he  multiply  or  reduce  it? 

As  easy  create  it,  as  cause  it  to  cease ; 

He  may  profit  by  it,  or  abuse  it, 

But  'tis  not  a  thing  to  bear  increase 

As  power  does :  be  love  less  or  more 

In  the  heart  of  man,  he  keeps  it  shut 

Or  opens  it  wide,  as  he  pleases,  but 

Love's  sum  remains  what  it  was  before. 

So,  gazing  up,  in  my  youth,  at  love 

As  seen  through  power,  ever  above 

All  modes  which  make  it  manifest, 

My  soul  brought  all  to  a  single  test — 

That  he,  the  Eternal  First  and  Last, 

Who,  in  his  power,  had  so  surpassed 

All  man  conceives  of  what  is  might, — 

Whose  wisdom,  too,  showed  infinite, 

— Would  prove  as  infinitely  good; 

Would  never,  (my  soul  understood), 

With  power  to  work  all  love  desires, 

Bestow  e'en  less  than  man  requires; 

That  he  who  endlessly  was  teaching, 

Above  my  spirit's  utmost  reaching, 

What  love  can  do  in  the  leaf  or  stone, 

(So  that  to  master  this  alone, 

This  done  in  the  stone  or  leaf  for  me, 

I  must  go  on  learning  endles'sly) 

Would  never  need  that  I,  in  turn, 

Should  point  him  out  defect  unheeded, 

And  show  that  God  had  yet  to  learn 

What  the  meanest  human  creature  needed, 

— Not  life,  to  wit,  for  a  few  short  years, 

Tracking  his  way  through  doubts  and  fears, 

While  the  stupid  earth  on  which  I  stay 

Suffers  no  change,  but  passive  adds 

Its  myriad  years  to  myriads, 

Though  I,  he  gave  it  to  decay, 

Seeing  death  come  and  choose  about  me, 

And  my  dearest  ones  depart  without  me. 

No :  love  which,  on  earth,  amid  all  the  shows  of  it, 
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Has  ever  been  seen  the  sole  good  of  life  in  it, 
The  love,  ever  growing  there,  in  spite  of  the  strife  in  it, 
Shall  arise,  made  perfect,  from  death's  repose  of  it. 
And  I  shall  behold  thee,  face  to  face, 

0  God,  and  in  thy  light  retrace 

How  in  all  I  loved  here,  still  was  thou ! 
Whom  pressing  to,  then,  as  I  fain  would  now, 

1  shall  find  as  able  to  satiate 

The  love,  thy  gift,  as  my  spirit's  wonder 

Thou  art  able  to  quicken  and  sublimate, 

With  this  sky  of  thine,  that  I  now  walk  under 

And  glory  in  thee  for,  as  I  gaze 

Thus,  thus!  Oh,  let  men  keep  their  ways 

Of  seeking  thee  in  a  narrow  shrine — 

Be  this  my  way!  And  this  is  mine!   [19] 

But  not  so,  Lord !  It  cannot  be 
That  thou,  indeed,  art  leaving  me — 
Me,  that  have  despised  thy  friends! 
Did  my  heart  make  no  amends? 
Thou  art  the  love  of  God — above 
His  power,  didst  hear  me  place  his  love, 
And  that  was  leaving  the  world  for  thee. 
Therefore  thou  must  not  turn  from  me 
As  I  had  chosen  the  other  part! 
Folly  and  pride  o'ercame  my  heart. 
Our  best  is  bad,  nor  bears  thy  test; 
Still,  it  should  be  our  very  best. 
I  thought  that  thou,  the  spirit, 
Be  worshipped  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
And  in  beauty,  even  as  we  require  it — 
Not  in  the  forms  burlesque,  uncouth, 
I  left  but  now,  as  scarcely  fitted 
For  thee :  I  knew  not  what  I  pitied. 
But,  all  I  felt  there,  right  or  wrong, 
What  is  it  to  thee,  who  curest  sinning? 
Am  I  not  weak  as  thou  art  strong? 
I  have  looked  to  thee  from  the  beginning, 
Straight  up  to  thee  through  all  the  world 
Which,  like  an  idle  scroll,  lay  furled 
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To  nothingness  on  either  side: 
And  since  the  time  thou  wast  descried, 
Spite  of  the  weak  heart,  so  have  I 
Lived  ever,  and  so  fain  would  die, 
Living  and  dying,  thee  before ! 
But  if  thou  leavest  me —  [20] 

God  who  registers  the  cup 

Of  mere  cold  water,  for  his  sake 

To  a  disciple  rendered  up, 

Disdains  not  his  own  thirst  to  slake 

At  the  poorest  love  was  ever  offered : 

And  because  my  heart  I  proffered, 

With  true  love  trembling  at  the  brim, 

He  suffers  me  to  follow  him 

Forever,  my  own  way, — dispensed 

From  seeking  to  be  influenced 

By  all  the  less  immediate  ways 

That  earth,  in  worships  manifold, 

Adopts  to  reach,  by  prayer  and  praise, 

The  garment's  hem,  which,  lo,  I  hold!   [21] 

Take  all  in  a  word:  the  truth  in  God's  breast 

Lies  trace  for  trace  upon  ours  impressed: 

Though  he  is  so  bright  and  we  so  dim, 

We  are  made  in  his  image  to  witness  him: 

And  were  no  eye  in  us  to  tell, 

Instructed  by  no  inner  sense, 

The  light  of  heaven  from  the  dark  of  hell, 

That  light  would  want  its  evidence, — 

Though  justice,  good  and  truth  were  still 

Divine,  if,  by  some  demon's  will, 

Hatred  and  wrong  had  been  proclaimed 

Law  through  the  worlds,  and  right  misnamed. 

No  mere  exposition  of  morality 

Made  or  in  part  or  in  totality, 

Should  win  you  to  give  it  worship,  therefore : 

And,  if  no  better  proof  you  will  care  for, 

— Whom  do  you  count  the  worst  man  upon  earth? 

Be  sure,  he  knows,  in  his  conscience,  more 
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Of  what  right  is,  than  arrives  at  birth 

In  the  best  man's  acts  that  we  bow  before: 

This  last  knows  better — true,  but  my  fact  is, 

'Tis  one  thing  to  know,  and  another  to  practice.  [22] 

Needs  must  there  be  one  way,  our  chief 
Best  way  of  worship:  let  me  strive 
To  find  it,  and  when  found,  contrive 
My  fellows  also  take  their  share! 
This  constitutes  my  earthly  care: 
God's  is  above  it  and  distinct, 
For  I,  a  man,  with  men  am  linked 
And  not  a  brute  with  brutes ;  no  gain 
That  I  experience,  must  remain 
Unshared :  but  should  my  best  endeavor 
To  share  it,  fail — subsisteth  ever 
God's  care  above,  and  I  exult 
That  God,  by  God's  own  ways  occult, 
May — doth,  I  will  believe — bring  back 
All  wanderers  to  a  single  track. 
Meantime,  I  can  but  testify 
God's  care  for  me — no  more,  can  I — 
It  is  but  for  myself  I  know.  [23] 

All  is  as  God  overrules. 
Beside,  incentives  come  from  the  soul's  self; 
The  rest  avail  not.  [24] 

The  common  problem,  yours,  mine,  every  one's, 
Is — not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  life 
Provided  it  could  be,— but,  finding  first 
What  may  be,  then  find  how  to  make  it  fair 
Up  to  our  means:  a  very  different  thing!  [25] 

My  business  is  not  to  remake  myself, 

But  make  the  absolute  best  of  what  God  made.  [26] 

I  have  not  chanted  verse  like  Homer,  no — 

Nor  swept  string  like  Terpander,  no— nor  carved 

And  painted  men  like  Phidias  and  his  friend: 
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I  am  not  great  as  they  are,  point  by  point. 
But  I  have  entered  into  sympathy 
With  these  four,  running  these  into  one  soul, 
Who,  separate,  ignored  each  other's  art. 
Say,  is  it  nothing  that  I  know  them  all? 
The  wild  flower  was  the  largest ;  I  have  dashed 
Rose-blood  upon  its  petals,  pricked  its  cup's 
Honey  with  wine,  and  driven  its  seed  to  fruit, 
And  show  a  better  flower  if  not  so  large;  [27] 

Truth  is  the  strong  thing.  Let  man's  life  be  true !  [28] 

Well,  it  is  gone  at  last,  the  palace  of  music  I  reared ; 

Gone !  and  the  good  tears  start,  the  praises  that  come  too  slow, 
For  one  is  assured  at  first,  one  scarce  can  say  that  he  feared, 

That  he  even  gave  it  a  thought,  the  gone  thing  was  to  go. 
Never  to  be  again !  But  many  more  of  the  kind 

As  good,  nay,  better  perchance :  is  this  your  comfort  to  me  ? 
To  me,  who  must  be  saved  because  I  cling  with  my  mind 

To  the  same,  same  self,  same  love,  same  God :  ay  what  was,  shall  be. 

Therefore  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  thee,  the  ineffable  Name? 

Builder  and  maker,  thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands ! 
What,  have  fear  of  change  from  thee  who  art  ever  the  same? 

Doubt  that  thy  power  can  fill  the  heart  that  thy  power  expands? 
There  shall  never  be  one  lost  good !  What  was,  shall  live  as  before, 

The  evil  is  null,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying  sound; 
What  was  good  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more ; 

On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs ;  in  the  heaven  a  perfect  round. 

All  we  have  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good  shall  exist; 

Not  its  semblance,  but  itself;  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  power 
Whose  voice  has  gone  forth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist 

When  eternity  affirms  the  conception  of  an  hour. 
The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 

The  passion  that  left  the  ground  to  lose  itself  in  the  sky, 
Are  music  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard ; 

Enough  that  he  heard  it  once:  we  shall  hear  it  by  and  by. 

And  what  is  our  failure  here  but  a  triumph's  evidence 

For  the  fulness  of  the  days?  Have  we  withered  or  agonized? 
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Why  else  was  the  pause  prolonged  but  that  singing  might  issue  thence  ? 

Why  rushed  the  discords  in,  but  that  harmony  should  be  prized? 
Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  is  slow  to  clear, 

Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  woe : 
But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear ; 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome:  'tis  we  musicians  know.   [29] 

Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made : 

Our  times  are  in  his  hand 

Who  saith,  "A  whole  I  planned, 

Youth  shows  but  half ;  trust  God ;  see  all,  nor  be  afraid ! " 

Not  that,  amassing  flowers, 

Youth  sighed,  "Which  rose  make  ours, 

Which  lily  leave  and  then  as  best  recall?" 

Not  that,  admiring  stars, 

It  yearned,  "Nor  Jove,  nor  Mars; 

Mine  be  some  figured  flame  which  blends,  transcends  them  all ! " 

Not  for  such  hopes  and  fears 

Annulling  youth's  brief  years, 

Do  I  remonstrate :  folly  wide  the  mark ! 

Rather  I  prize  the  doubt 

Low  kinds  exist  without, 

Finished  and  finite  clods,  untroubled  by  a  spark. 

Poor  vaunt  of  life  indeed, 

Were  man  but  formed  to  feed 

On  joy,  to  solely  seek  and  find  and  feast ; 

Such  feasting  ended,  then 

As  sure  an  end  to  men; 

Irks  care  the  crop  full  bird?  Frets  doubt  the  maw-crammed  beast? 

Rejoice  we  are  allied 

To  that  which  doth  provide 

And  not  partake,  effect  and  not  receive ! 

A  spark  disturbs  our  clod ; 

Nearer  we  hold  of  God 

Who  gives,  than  of  his  tribes  that  take,  I  must  believe. 
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Then,  welcome  each  rebuff 

That  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough, 

Each  sting  that  bids  nor  sit  nor  stand  but  go ! 

Be  our  joys  three-parts  pain! 

Strive,  and  hold  cheap  the  strain ; 

Learn,  nor  account  the  pang ;  dare,  never  grudge  the  throe ! 

For  thence, — a  paradox 

Which  comforts  while  it  mocks, — 

Shall  life  succeed  in  that  it  seems  to  fail: 

What  I  aspired  to  be, 

And  was  not,  comforts  me: 

A  brute  I  might  have  been,  but  would  not  sink  i'  the  scale. 

What  is  he  but  a  brute 

Whose  flesh  has  soul  to  suit, 

Whose  spirit  works  lest  arms  and  legs  want  play? 

To  man,  propose  this  test — 

Thy  body  at  its  best, 

How  far  can  that  project  thy  soul  on  its  lone  way  ? 

Yet  gifts  should  prove  their  use: 

I  own  the  Past  profuse 

Of  power  each  side,  perfection  every  turn: 

Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole, 

Brain  treasured  up  the  whole; 

Should  not  the  heart  beat  once  "How  good  to  live  and  learn"? 

Not  once  beat  "Praise  be  thine! 

I  see  the  whole  design, 

I,  who  saw  power,  see  now  Love  perfect  too : 

Perfect  I  call  thy  plan: 

Thanks  that  I  was  a  man! 

Maker,  remake,  complete, — I  trust  what  thou  shalt  do!" 

For  pleasant  is  this  flesh ; 

Our  soul,  in  its  rose-mesh 

Pulled  ever  to  the  earth,  still  yearns  for  rest : 

Would  we  some  prize  might  hold 

To  match  those  manifold 

Possessions  of  the  brute, — gain  most,  as  we  did  best! 
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Let  us  not  always  say, 

"Spite  of  this  flesh  to-day 

I  strove,  made  head,  gained  ground  upon  the  whole ! " 

As  the  bird  wings  and  sings, 

Let  us  cry,  "All  good  things 

Are  ours,  nor  soul  helps  flesh  more,  now  than  flesh  helps  soul ! " 

Therefore  I  summon  age 

To  grant  youth's  heritage, 

Life's  struggle  having  so  far  reached  its  term : 

Thence  shall  I  pass,  approved 

A  man,  for  aye  removed 

From  the  developed  brute ;  a  God  though  in  the  germ. 

And  I  shall  thereupon 

Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone 

Once  more  on  my  adventure  brave  and  new : 

Fearless  and  unperplexed, 

When  I  wage  battle  next, 

What  weapons  to  select,  what  armor  to  indue. 

Youth  ended,  I  shall  try 

My  gain  or  loss  thereby ; 

Leave  the  fire  ashes,  what  survives  is  gold  : 

And  I  shall  weigh  the  same, 

Give  life  its  praise  or  blame: 

Young,  all  lay  in  dispute ;  I  shall  know,  being  old. 

For  note,  when  evening  shuts, 

A  certain  moment  cuts 

A  deed  off,  calls  the  glory  from  the  gray : 

A  whisper  from  the  west 

Shoots— "Add  this  to  the  rest, 

Take  it  and  try  its  worth :  here  dies  another  day." 

So,  still  within  this  life, 

Though  lifted  o'er  its  strife, 

Let  me  discern,  compare,  pronounce  at  last, 

"This  rage  was  right  i'  the  main, 

That  acquiescence  vain: 

The  Future  I  may  face  now  I  have  proved  the  Past." 
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For  more  is  not  reserved 

To  man,  with  soul  just  nerved 

To  act  to-morrow  what  he  learns  to-day : 

Here,  work  enough  to  watch 

The  Master  work,  and  catch 

Hints  of  the  proper  craft,  tricks  of  the  tool's  true  play. 

As  it  was  better,  youth 

Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth, 

Toward  making,  than  repose  on  aught  found  made: 

So  better  age,  exempt 

From  strife,  should  know  than  tempt 

Further.  Thou  waitedst  age :  wait  death  nor  be  afraid ! 

Enough  now,  if  the  Right 

And  Good  and  Infinite 

Be  named  here,  as  thou  callest  thy  hand  thine  own, 

With  knowledge  absolute, 

Subject  to  no  dispute 

From  fools  that  crowded  youth,  nor  let  thee  feel  alone. 

Be  there,  for  once  and  all, 

Severed  great  minds  from  small, 

Announced  to  each  his  station  in  the  Past ! 

Was  I,  the  world  arraigned, 

Were  they,  my  soul  disdained, 

Right?  Let  age  speak  the  truth  and  give  us  peace  at  last! 

Now,  who  shall  arbitrate? 

Ten  men  love  what  I  hate, 

Shun  what  I  follow,  slight  what  I  receive; 

Ten,  who  in  ears  and  eyes 

Match  me:  we  all  surmise, 

They  this  thing,  and  I  that:  whom  shall  my  soul  believe? 

Not  on  the  vulgar  mass 

Called  "work,"  must  sentence  pass, 

Things  done,  that  took  the  eye  and  had  the  price; 

O'er  which,  from  level  stand, 

The  low  world  laid  its  hand, 

Found  straightway  to  its  mind,  could  value  in  a  trice : 
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But  all,  the  world's  coarse  thumb 

And  finger  failed  to  plumb, 

So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account; 

All  instincts  immature, 

All  purposes  unsure, 

That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  swelled  the  man's  amount : 

Though  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act, 

Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped ; 

All  I  could  never  be,  ; 

All,  men  ignored  in  me, 

This,  I  was  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. 

Ay,  note  that  Potter's  wheel, 

That  metaphor!  and  feel 

Why  time  spins  fast,  why  passive  lies  our  clay,— 

Thou,  to  whom  fools  propound, 

When  the  wine  makes  its  round, 

"Since  life  fleets,  all  is  change ;  the  Past  gone,  seize  to-day ! " 

Fool !  All  that  is,  at  all, 

Lasts  ever,  past  recall ; 

Earth  changes,  but  thy  soul  and  God  stand  sure : 

What  entered  into  thee, 

That  was,  is  and  shall  be: 

Time's  wheel  runs  back  or  stops :  Potter  and  clay  endure. 

He  fixed  thee  'mid  this  dance 

Of  plastic  circumstance, 

This  Present,  thou,  forsooth,  would  fain  arrest: 

Machinery  just  meant 

To  give  thy  soul  its  bent, 

Try  thee  and  turn  thee  forth,  sufficiently  impressed. 

What  though  the  earlier  grooves, 

Which  ran  the  laughing  loves 

Around  thy  base,  no  longer  pause  and  press? 

What  though,  about  thy  rim, 

Skull-things  in  order  grim 

Grow  out,  in  graver  mood,  obey  the  sterner  stress? 
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Look  not  thou  down  but  up! 
To  uses  of  a  cup, 

The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash  and  trumpet's  peal, 
The  new  wine's  foaming  flow, 
The  Master's  lips  aglow! 

Thou,  heaven's  consummate  cup,  what  needst  thou 
with  earth's  wheel? 

But  I  need,  now  as  then, 

Thee,  God,  who  mouldest  men ; 

And  since,  not  even  while  the  whirl  was  worst, 

Did  I — to  the  wheel  of  life 

With  shapes  and  colors  rife. 

Bound  dizzily — mistake  my  end,  to  slake  thy  thirst: 

So,  take  and  use  thy  work: 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk, 

What  strain  o'  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past  the  aim! 

My  times  be  in  thy  hand! 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned! 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  complete  the  same !   [30] 

I  say  that  man  was  made  to  grow,  not  stop ; 

That  help,  he  needed  once,  and  needs  no  more, 

Having  grown  but  an  inch  by,  is  withdrawn: 

For  he  hath  new  needs,  and  new  helps  to  these. 

This  imports  solely,  man  should  mount  on  each 

New  height  in  view;  the  help  whereby  he  mounts, 

The  ladder-rung  his  foot  has  left,  may  fall, 

Since  all  things  suffer  change  save  God  the  Truth. 

Man  apprehends  him  newly  at  each  stage 

Whereat  earth's  ladder  drops,  its  service  done; 

And  nothing  shall  prove  twice  what  once  was  proved.  [31] 

For  I  say,  this  is  death  and  the  sole  death, 
When  a  man's  loss  comes  to  him  from  his  gain, 
Darkness  from  light,  from  knowledge  ignorance, 
And  lack  of  love  from  love  made  manifest; 
A  lamp's  death  when,  replete  with  oil,  it  chokes.  [32] 
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God's  gift  was  that  man  should  conceive  of  truth 

And  yearn  to  gain  it,  catching  at  mistake, 

As  midway  help  till  he  reach  fact  indeed. 

The  statuary  ere  he  mould  a  shape 

Boasts  a  like  gift,  the  shape's  idea,  and  next 

The  aspiration  to  produce  the  same ; 

So,  taking  clay,  he  calls  his  shape  thereout, 

Cries  ever  "Now  I  have  the  thing  I  see" : 

Yet  all  the  while  goes  changing  what  was  wrought, 

From  falsehood  like  the  truth,  to  truth  itself.  [33] 

Only  the  prism's  obstruction  shows  aright 
The  secret  of  a  sunbeam,  breaks  its  light 
Into  the  jewelled  bow  from  blankest  white ; 
So  may  a  glory  from  defect  arise.  [34] 

Fear  death?— to  feel  the  fog  in  my  throat, 

The  mist  in  my  face, 
When  the  snows  begin,  and  the  blasts  denote 

I  am  nearing  the  place, 
The  power  of  the  night,  the  press  of  the  storm, 

The  post  of  the  foe ; 
Where  he  stands,  the  Arch  Fear  in  a  visible  form, 

Yet  the  strong  man  must  go: 
For  the  journey  is  done  and  the  summit  attained, 

And  the  barriers  fall, 
Though  a  battle's  to  fight  ere  the  guerdon  be  gained, 

The  reward  of  it  all. 
I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so— one  fight  more, 

The  best  and  the  last! 
I  would  hate  that  death  bandaged  my  eyes,  and  forbore, 

And  bade  me  creep  past. 
No !  let  me  taste  the  whole  of  it,  fare  like  my  peers 

The  heroes  of  old, 
Bear  the  brunt,  in  a  minute  pay  glad  life's  arrears 

Of  pain,  darkness  and  cold. 
For  sudden  the  worst  turns  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minute's  at  end, 
And  the  elements'  rage,  the  fiend-voices  that  rave, 

Shall  dwindle,  shall  blend, 
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Shall  change,  shall  become  first  a  peace  out  of  pain, 

Then  a  light,  then  thy  breast, 
O  thou  soul  of  my  soul !  I  shall  clasp  thee  again, 

And  with  God  be  the  rest!   [35] 

All  regulated  by  the  single  care 

F  the  last  resort — that  I  made  thoroughly  serve 

The  when  and  how,  toiled  where  was  need,  reposed 

As  resolutely  at  the  proper  point, 

Braved  sorrow,  courted  joy,  to  just  one  end : 

Namely,  that  just  the  creature  I  was  bound 

To  be,  I  should  become,  nor  thwart  at  all 

God's  purpose  in  creation.  I  conceive 

No  other  duty  possible  to  man, — 

Highest  mind,  lowest  mind, — no  other  law 

By  which  to  judge  life  failure  or  success: 

What  folk  call  being  saved  or  cast  away. 

Such  was  my  rule  of  life ;  I  worked  my  best, 

Subject  to  ultimate  judgment,  God's  not  man's.  [36] 

Do  the  best  with  the  least  change  possible : 

Carry  the  incompleteness  on,  a  stage, 

Make  what  was  crooked  straight,  and  roughness  smooth, 

And  weakness  strong.  [37] 

All  the  more  I  know  mankind, 
The  more  I  thank  God,  like  my  grandmother, 
For  making  me  a  little  lower  than 
The  angels,  honor-clothed  and  glory-crowned: 
This  is  the  honor, — that  no  thing  I  know, 
Feel  or  conceive,  but  I  can  make  my  own 
Somehow,  by  use  of  hand  or  head  or  heart : 
This  is  the  glory, — that  in  all  conceived, 
Or  felt  or  known,  I  recognize  a  mind 
Not  mine  but  like  mine, — for  the  double  joy, — 
Making  all  things  for  me  and  me  for  Him.  [38] 

Did  I  work  aright 
With  powers  appointed  me? — since  powers  denied 
Concern  me  nothing.  [39] 
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Least,  largest,  there's  one  law  for  all  the  minds, 
Here  or  above :  be  true  at  any  price !  [40] 

Hear  the  truth,  and  bear  the  truth, 
And  bring  the  truth  to  bear  on  all  you  are 
And  do,  assured  that  only  good  comes  thence 
Whate'er  the  shape  good  take!  [41] 

'Tis  the  great  gardener  grafts  the  excellence 
On  wildlings  where  he  will.  [42] 

Give  me  the  inner  chamber  of  the  soul 
For  obvious  easy  argument!    'tis  there 
One  pits  the  silent  truth  against  a  lie.  [43] 

No  creature's  made  so  mean 
But  that,  some  way,  it  boasts,  could  we  investigate, 
Its  supreme  worth :  fulfils,  by  ordinance  of  fate, 
Its  momentary  task,  gets  glory  all  its  own, 
Tastes  triumph  in  the  world,  pre-eminent,  alone. 
Where  is  the  single  grain  of  sand,  'mid  millions  heaped 
Confusedly  on  the  beach,  but,  did  we  know,  has  leaped 
Or  will  leap,  would  we  wait,  i'  the  century,  some  once, 
To  the  very  throne  of  things?— earth's  brightest  for  the  nonce, 
When  sunshine  shall  impinge  on  just  that  grain's  facette 
Which  fronts  him  fullest,  first,  returns  his  ray  with  jet 
Of  promptest  praise,  thanks  God  best  in  creation's  name! 
As  firm  is  my  belief,  quick  sense  perceives  the  same 
Self-vindicating  flash  illustrate  every  man 
And  woman  of  our  mass,  and  prove,  throughout  the  plan, 
No  detail  but,  in  place  allotted  it,  was  prime 
And  perfect.  [44] 

So  absolutely  good  is  truth,  truth  never  hurts 

The  teller,  whose  worst  crime  gets  somehow  grace,  avowed.  [45] 

Each  soul  of  every  grade 
Was  meant  to  be  itself,  prove  in  itself  complete, 
And,  in  completion,  good— nay,  best  o'  the  kind.  [46] 
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Into  the  truth  of  things — 
Out  of  their  falseness  rise,  and  reach  thou,  and  remain!   [47] 

Believe  in  me,  at  once  you  bid 
Myself  believe  that,  since  one  soul  has  disengaged 
Mine  from  the  show  of  things,  so  much  is  fact.  [48] 

Since  there  can  be  for  each,  one  Best,  no  more,  such  Best, 
For  body  and  mind  of  him,  abolishes  the  rest 
O'  the  simply  Good  and  Better.  [49] 

God's  justice,  tardy  though  it  prove  perchance, 
Rests  never  till  it  reach  delinquency.  [50] 

Only  fools  command 
When  folks  are  free  to  disobey  them.  [51] 

Would  we  move  the  world,  not  earth  but  heaven  must  be  our  fulcrum.  [52] 

Vows  can't  change  nature.  [53] 

Never  dare  alienate  God's  gift  you  hold 
Simply  in  trust  for  him!   [54] 

Live  and  learn, 
Not  first  learn  and  then  live,  is  our  concern.  [55] 

In  time  let  age  advance 
And  teach  that  knowledge  helps — not  ignorance — ■ 
The  healing  of  the  nations.  [56] 

O  Thou,  the  one  force  in  the  whole  variation 

Of  visible  nature, — at  work— do  I  doubt? — 
From  Thy  first  to  our  last,  in  perpetual  creation — 

A  film  hides  us  from  Thee — 'twixt  inside  and  out, 
A  film,  on  this  earth  where  Thou  bringest  about 

New  marvels,  new  forms  of  the  glorious,  the  gracious, 

We  bow  to,  we  bless  for :  no  star  bursts  heaven's  dome 
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But  Thy  finger  impels  it,  no  weed  peeps  audacious 

Earth's  clay  floor  from  out,  but  Thy  finger  makes  room 
For  one  world's  want  the  more  in  Thy  Cosmos :  presume 

Shall  Man,  Microcosmos,  to  claim  the  conception 

Of  grandeur,  of  beauty,  in  thought,  word  or  deed  ? 
I  toiled,  but  Thy  light  on  my  dubiousest  step  shone : 

If  I  reach  the  glad  goal,  is  it  I  who  succeed 
Who  stumbled  at  starting  tripped  up  by  a  reed, 

Or  Thou  ?  Knowledge  only  and  absolute,  glory 
As  utter  be  Thine  who  concedest  a  spark 
Of  Thy  spheric  perfection  to  earth's  transitory 

_  Existences !  Nothing  that  lives,  but  Thy  mark 
Gives  law  to— life's  light:  what  is  doomed  to  the  dark?  [57] 

So  approximates  Man— Thee,  who,  reachable  not, 

Hast  formed  him  to  yearningly  follow  Thy  whole 
Sole  and  single  omniscience!   [58] 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Jonathan  Edwards 


Jonathan  Edwards  (1703-1758),  the  greatest  American  exponent  of  Calvinism, 
was  born  in  a  parsonage  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut.  He  began  his  thinking  on 
divine  sovereignty  as  a  child,  was  a  diligent  student  of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew 
and  entered  Yale  College  before  his  13th  birthday.  Following  his  graduation,  he 
studied  theology  two  years  and  was  a  tutor  for  two  years  more.  His  favorite  book 
as  a  student  was  Locke's  An  Essay  Concerning  Human  Understanding. 

In  1727,  at  24,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts,  and  married  Sarah  Pierrepont,  daughter  of  one  of  the  founders 
of  Yale.  As  a  preacher  he  was  characterized  by  a  moral  earnestness  and  a  per- 
suasiveness of  his  logical  mind  which  swept  all  before  him — for  a  time.  He  was 
a  powerful  factor  in  the  so-called  "Great  Awakening"  of  religion.  But  the  New 
England  revival  was  succeeded  by  reactions  in  the  nature  of  low  morality  in 
thought  and  life.  Edwards  especially  condemned  the  literature  that  found  its  way 
into  his  homes,  arousing  forceful  resentment.  He  met  the  issue  by  his  opposition 
to  the  "Half-way  Covenant"  by  which  he  declared  that  members  of  the  church 
were  permitted  to  lead  a  dual  life.  He  was  driven  from  his  parish  and  became  a 
missionary  to  Indians  near  East  Stockbridge  where  he  was  pastor,  and  died  almost 
immediately  after  his  inauguration  as  president  of  Princeton  College. 

Because  Edwards  preached  the  severe  theology  of  John  Calvin  and  probably 
placed  altogether  too  much  intellectual  and  moral  strain  on  the  human  nature  of 
his  congregation,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the  finer  graces  of  the 
man.  His  life  with  his  wife  was  marked  by  tenderness.  To  judge  him  by  his  best- 
known  sermon  on  "Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  is  far  from  just.  His 
books  are  persuasive  in  their  stress  on  God's  love.  Such  works  as  The  Nature  of 
True  Virtue,  The  Religious  Affections,  and  his  sermon  on  The  Reality  of  Spiritual 
Light,  are  fair  portrayals  of  his  thinking.  William  Hazlitt  named  him  among  the 
seven  great  metaphysicians  he  would  like  to  meet.  It  might  be  beneficial  to  our 
theologues  today  to  exercise  their  minds  by  an  acquaintance  with  his  Freedom  of 
the  Will.  And  as  the  record  of  the  moral  technique  of  Nazism  is  unfolded  one  is 
even  tempted  to  revert  to  Edwards'  sermon  on  human  sin. 


Whatever  controversies  and  variety  of  opinions  there  are  about 
the  nature  of  virtue,  yet  all  (excepting  some  skeptics,  who  deny 
any  reaL  difference  between  virtue  and  vice)  mean  by  it,  something 
beautiful,  or  rather  some  kind  of  beauty,  or  excellency.  It  is  not  all 
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beauty,  that  is  called  virtue ;  for  instance,  not  the  beauty  of  a  building, 
of  a  flower,  or  of  the  rainbow :  But  some  beauty  belonging  to  Beings 
that  have  perception  and  will.  It  is  not  all  beauty  of  mankind  that  is 
called  virtue ;  for  instance,  not  the  external  beauty  of  the  countenance, 
or  shape,  gracefulness  of  motion,  or  harmony  of  voice :  But  it  is  a  beauty 
that  has  its  original  seat  in  the  mind.  But  yet  perhaps  not  every  thing 
that  may  be  called  a  beauty  of  mind  is  properly  called  virtue.  There 
is  a  beauty  of  understanding  and  speculation.  There  is  something  in 
the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  great  philosophers  and  statesmen  that  may 
be  called  beautiful;  which  is  a  different  thing  from  what  is  com- 
monly meant  by  virtue.  But  virtue  is  the  beauty  of  those  qualities  and 
acts  of  the  mind,  that  are  of  a  moral  nature,  i.e.  such  as  are  attended 
with  desert  or  worthiness  of  praise,  or  blame.  Things  of  this  sort,  it  is 
generally  agreed,  so  far  as  I  know,  are  not  anything  belonging  merely 
to  speculation;  but  to  the  disposition  and  will,  or  (to  use  a  general 
word,  I  suppose,  commonly  well  understood)  the  heart.  Therefore  I 
suppose,  I  shall  not  depart  from  the  common  opinion,  when  I  say,  that 
virtue  is  the  beauty  of  the  qualities  and  exercises  of  the  heart,  or  those 
actions  which  proceed  from  them.  [1] 

Those  schemes  of  religion  or  moral  philosophy,  which,  however  well 
in  some  respects,  they  may  treat  of  benevolence  to  mankind,  and  other 
virtues  depending  on  it,  yet  have  not  a  supreme  regard  to  God,  and 
love  to  him,  laid  in  the  foundation,  and  all  other  virtues  handled  in  a 
connexion  with  this,  and  in  a  subordination  to  this,  are  not  true  schemes 
of  philosophy,  but  are  fundamentally  and  essentially  defective.  And 
whatever  other  benevolence  or  generosity  towards  mankind,  and  other 
virtues,  or  moral  qualifications  which  go  by  that  name,  any  are  pos- 
sessed of,  that  are  not  attended  with  a  love  to  God  which  is  altogether 
above  them,  and  to  which  they  are  subordinate,  and  on  which  they  are 
dependent,  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  true  virtue  or  religion  in 
them.  And  it  may  be  asserted  in  general  that  nothing  is  of  the  nature 
of  true  virtue  in  which  God  is  not  the  first  and  the  last ;  or  which  with 
regard  to  their  exercises  in  general,  have  not  their  first  foundation  and 
source  in  apprehensions  of  God's  supreme  dignity  and  glory,  and  in 
answerable  esteem  and  love  of  him,  and  have  not  respect  to  God  as 
the  supreme  end.  [2] 

Men  cannot  call  anything  right  or  wrong,  worthy  or  ill  deserving, 
consistently,  any  other  way  than  by  calling  things  so,  which  truly  de- 
serve praise  or  blame,  i.e.  things,  wherein  (all  things  considered)  there 
is  most  uniformity  in  connecting  with  them  praise  or  blame.  There  is  no 
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other  way  that  they  can  use  these  terms  consistently  with  themselves. 
Thus,  if  thieves  or  traitors  may  be  angry  with  informers,  that  bring 
them  to  justice,  and  call  their  behavior  by  odious  names,  yet  herein 
they  are  inconsistent  with  themselves;  because,  when  they  put  them- 
selves in  the  place  of  those  that  have  injured  them,  they  approve  the 
same  things  they  condemn.  And  therefore  such  are  capable  of  being 
convinced,  that  they  apply  these  odious  terms  in  an  abusive  manner. 
So,  a  nation  that  prosecutes  an  ambitious  design  of  universal  empire, 
by  subduing  other  nations  with  fire  and  sword,  may  affix  terms  that 
signify  the  highest  degree  of  virtue,  to  the  conduct  of  such  as  shew  the 
most  engaged,  stable,  resolute  spirit  in  this  affair,  and  do  most  of  this 
bloody  work.  But  yet  they  are  capable  of  being  convinced,  that  they  use 
these  terms  inconsistently,  and  abuse  language  in  it,  and  so  having 
their  mouths  stopped.  And  not  only  will  men  use  such  words  incon- 
sistently with  themselves,  but  also  with  one  another,  by  using  them  any 
otherwise  than  to  signify  true  merit  or  ill  deserving,  as  before  explained. 
For  there  is  no  way  else,  wherein  men  have  any  notion  of  good  or  ill 
desert,  that  mankind  in  general  can  agree  in.  Mankind  in  general  seem 
to  suppose  some  general  standard  or  foundation  in  nature  for  an  uni- 
versal consistence  in  the  use  of  the  terms  whereby  they  express  moral 
good  and  evil;  which  none  can  depart  from  but  through  error  and 
mistake.  This  is  evidently  supposed  in  all  disputes  they  may  have  one 
with  another,  about  right  and  wrong;  and  in  all  endeavors  used  to 
evince  or  prove  that  any  thing  is  either  good  or  evil,  in  a  moral  sense. 
[3] 

Whatever  changes  a  godly  man  passes  through,  he  is  happy ;  because 
God,  who  is  unchangeable,  is  his  chosen  portion.  If  he  meet  with  temporal 
losses,  and  be  deprived  of  many  of  his  temporal  enjoyments,  or  of  all 
of  them;  yet  God,  whom  he  prefers  before  all  those  things  which  he 
hath  lost,  still  remains,  and  cannot  be  lost.  While  he  stays  here  in  this 
changeable,  troublesome  world,  yet  he  is  happy,  because  his  chosen 
portion,  on  which  he  builds,  as  his  main  foundation  for  happiness,  is 
above  the  world  and  above  all  changes.  And  if  he  die  and  go  into  an- 
other world,  still  he  is  happy,  because  that  portion,  which  he  prefers 
to  all  that  is  either  in  this  or  another  world,  yet  remains.  Whatever  he 
be  deprived  of,  he  cannot  be  deprived  of  his  chief  portion ;  his  inherit- 
ance remains  sure  to  him.  [4] 

He  that  doth  sincerely  prefer  God  to  all  other  things  in  his  heart,  he 
will  do  it  in  his  practice.  For  when  God  and  all  other  things  come  to 
stand  in  competition,  that  is  the  proper  trial  what  a  man  chooses ;  and 
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the  manner  of  acting  in  such  cases  must  certainly  determine  what  the 
choice  is  in  all  free  agents  or  those  who  act  on  choice.  [5] 

There  is  a  twofold  understanding  or  knowledge  of  good  that  God  has 
made  the  mind  of  man  capable  of.  The  first,  that  which  is  merely 
speculative  and  notional;  as  when  a  person  only  speculatively  judges 
that  anything  is,  which,  by  the  agreement  of  mankind,  is  called  good 
or  excellent,  viz.  that  which  is  most  to  general  advantage,  and  between 
which  and  a  reward  there  is  a  suitableness,  and  the  like.  And  the  other 
is,  that  which  consists  in  the  sense  of  the  heart:  As  when  there  is  a 
sense  of  the  beauty,  amiableness,  or  sweetness  of  a  thing;  so  that  the 
heart  is  sensible  of  pleasure  and  delight  in  the  presence  of  the  idea  of 
it.  In  the  former  is  exercised  merely  the  speculative  faculty,  or  the  un- 
derstanding, strictly  so  called,  or  as  spoken  of  in  distinction  from  the 
will  or  disposition  of  the  soul.  In  the  latter,  the  will,  or  inclination,  or 
heart  is  mainly  concerned. 

Thus  there  is  a  difference  between  having  an  opinion,  that  God  is 
holy  and  gracious,  and  having  a  sense  of  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of 
that  holiness  and  grace.  There  is  a  difference  between  having  a  rational 
judgment  that  honey  is  sweet,  and  having  a  sense  of  its  sweetness.  A 
man  may  have  the  former,  that  knows  not  how  honey  tastes ;  but  a  man 
cannot  have  the  latter  unless  he  has  an  idea  of  the  taste  of  honey  in 
his  mind.  So  there  is  a  difference  between  believing  that  a  person  is 
beautiful,  and  having  a  sense  of  his  beauty.  The  former  may  be  ob- 
tained by  hearsay,  but  the  latter  only  by  seeing  the  countenance.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  between  mere  speculative  rational  judging  any  thing 
to  be  excellent,  and  having  a  sense  of  its  sweetness  and  beauty.  The 
former  rests  only  in  the  head,  speculation  only  is  concerned  in  it ;  but  the 
heart  is  concerned  in  the  latter.  When  the  heart  is  sensible  of  the  beauty 
and  amiableness  of  a  thing,  it  necessarily  feels  pleasure  in  the  appre- 
hension. It  is  implied  in  a  person's  being  heartily  sensible  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  a  thing,  that  the  idea  of  it  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  soul; 
which  is  a  far  different  thing  from  having  a  rational  opinion  that  it  is 
excellent.  [6] 

It  is  a  grand  mistake  to  think  that  we  may  commonly  use  concerning 
one  another  all  such  language  as  represents  the  worst  of  each  other,  ac- 
cording to  strict  truth.  It  is  really  true  that  every  kind  of  sin,  and 
every  degree  of  it,  is  devilish  and  from  hell,  and  is  cursed,  hellish,  and 
condemned  or  damned :  And  if  persons  had  a  full  sight  of  their  hearts 
they  would  think  no  terms  too  bad  for  them;  they  would  look  like 
beasts,  like  serpents,  and  like  devils  to  themselves ;  they  would  be  at  a 
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loss  for  language  to  express  what  they  see  in  themselves,  the  worst  terms 
they  could  think  of  would  seem  as  it  were  faint  to  represent  what  they 
see  in  themselves.  But  shall  a  child  therefore,  from  time  to  time,  use 
such  language  concerning  an  excellent  and  eminently  holy  father  or 
mother,  as  that  the  devil  is  in  them,  that  they  have  such  and  such  devilish, 
cursed  dispositions,  that  they  commit  every  day  hundreds  of  hellish, 
damned  acts,  and  that  they  are  cursed  dogs,  hell  hounds  and  devils? 
And  shall  the  meanest  of  the  people  be  justified,  in  commonly  using 
such  language  concerning  the  most  excellent  magistrates,  or  their  most 
eminent  ministers?  I  hope  nobody  has  gone  to  this  height:  But  the  same 
pretences  of  boldness,  plain  heartedness,  and  declared  war  against  sin, 
will  as  well  justify  these  things  as  the  things  they  are  actually  made 
use  of  to  justify.  If  we  proceed  in  such  a  manner,  or  such  principles  as 
these,  .  .  .  what  a  sound  shall  we  bring  into  the  house  of  God,  into  the 
house  of  his  dear  little  children?  How  far  off  shall  we  soon  banish  that 
lovely  appearance  of  humility,  sweetness,  gentleness,  mutual  honor, 
benevolence,  complacence,  and  an  esteem  of  others  above  themselves, 
which  ought  to  clothe  the  children  of  God  all  over?  [7] 

Trials  not  only  manifest  the  truth  of  true  religion,  but  they  make  its 
genuine  beauty  and  amiableness  remarkably  to  appear.  True  virtue 
never  appears  so  lovely,  as  when  it  is  most  oppressed.  Then  it  is  that 
true  faith  appears  much  more  precious  than  gold  and  upon  this  account 
is  found  to  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory.  [8] 

True  religion,  in  great  part,  consists  in  holy  affections.  [9] 
That  religion  that  God  requires,  and  will  accept,  does  not  consist 
in  weak,  dull  and  lifeless  wishes,  raising  us  but  a  little  above  a  state 
of  indifference.  God  greatly  insists  upon  it,  that  we  be  in  good  earnest, 
fervent  in  spirit,  and  our  hearts  vigorously  engaged  in  religion.  "Be  ye 
fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  "And  now  Israel,  what  doth  the 
Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in 
all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul?"  "Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is 
one  Lord,  and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might." 


If  we  be  not  in  good  earnest  in  religion,  and  our  wills  and  inclina- 
tions be  not  strongly  exercised,  we  are  nothing.  The  things  of  religion 
are  so  great,  that  there  can  be  no  suitableness  in  the  exercises  of  our 
hearts,  to  their  nature  and  importance,  unless  they  be  lively  and  power- 
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ful.  In  nothing  is  vigor  in  the  actings  of  our  inclinations  so  requisite  as 
in  religion;  and  in  nothing  is  lukewarmness  so  odious.  True  religion  is 
evermore  a  powerful  thing;  and  the  power  of  it  appears,  in  the  first 
place,  in  its  exercises  in  the  heart,  its  principal  and  original  seat.  Hence 
true  religion  is  called  the  power  of  godliness,  in  distinction  from  external 
appearances,  which  are  the  form  of  it.  "Having  a  form  of  godliness,  but 
denying  the  power  of  it."  The  Spirit  of  God,  in  those  who  have  sound 
and  solid  religion,  is  a  Spirit  of  powerful  holy  affection ;  and  therefore 
God  is  said  "to  have  given  them  the  Spirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and 
of  a  sound  mind."  And  such,  when  they  receive  the  Spirit  of  God  in  his 
sanctifying  and  saving  influences,  are  said  to  be  "baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire,"  by  reason  of  the  power  and  fervor  of  those 
exercises  which  the  Spirit  of  God  excites  in  them,  and  whereby  their 
hearts,  when  grace  is  in  exercise,  may  be  said  to  burn  within  them.  [10] 

Such  is  man's  nature,  that  he  is  very  inactive,  any  otherwise  than 
he  is  influenced  by  either  love  or  hatred,  desire,  hope,  fear,  or  some  other 
affection.  These  affections  we  see  to  be  the  moving  springs  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life,  which  engage  men  in  all  their  pursuits ;  and  especially  in 
all  affairs  wherein  they  are  earnestly  engaged,  and  which  they  pursue 
with  vigor.  We  see  the  world  of  mankind  exceedingly  busy  and  active ; 
and  their  affections  are  the  springs  of  motion:  take  away  all  love  and 
hatred,  all  hope  and  fear,  all  anger,  zeal,  and  affectonate  desire,  and 
the  world  would  be  in  great  measure,  motionless  and  dead ;  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  activity  amongst  mankind,  or  any  earnest  pursuit 
whatsoever.  It  is  affection  that  engages  the  covetous  man  and  him 
that  is  greedy  of  worldly  profits ;  it  is  by  the  affections  that  the  ambitious 
man  is  put  forward  in  his  pursuit  of  worldly  glory;  and  the  affections 
also  actuate  the  voluptuous  man,  in  his  pleasure  and  sensual  delights. 
The  world  continues  from  age  to  age,  in  continual  commotion  and  agi- 
tation, in  pursuit  of  these  things ;  but  take  away  affection,  and  the 
spring  of  all  this  motion  would  be  gone ;  the  motion  itself  would  cease. 
And  as  in  worldly  things,  worldly  affections  are  very  much  the  spring 
of  men's  motion  and  action ;  so  in  religious  matters,  the  springs  of  their 
actions  are  very  much  religious  affections :  he  that  has  doctrinal  knowl- 
edge and  speculation  only,  without  affection,  never  is  engaged  in  the 
business  of  religion.  [11] 

Nothing  is  more  manifest  in  fact,  than  that  the  things  of  religion 
take  hold  of  men's  souls  no  further  than  they  affect  them.  There  are 
multitudes  who  often  hear  the  word  of  God,  of  things  infinitely  great 
and  important,  and  which  most  nearly  concern  them,  yet  all  seems  to  be 
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wholly  ineffectual  upon  them,  and  to  make  no  alteration  in  their  dispo- 
sition or  behavior;  the  reason  is,  they  are  not  affected  with  what  they 
hear.  There  are  many  who  often  hear  of  the  glorious  perfection  of  God, 
his  almighty  power,  boundless  wisdom,  infinite  majesty,  and  that  holi- 
ness by  which  he  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  cannot  look 
on  iniquity;  together  with  his  infinite  goodness  and  mercy.  They  hear 
of  the  great  works  of  God's  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  wherein  there 
appear  the  admirable  manifestations  of  these  perfections.  They  hear  also 
the  peremptory  commands  of  God,  his  gracious  counsels  and  warnings, 
and  the  sweet  invitations  of  the  gospels.  Yet  they  remain  as  before,  with 
no  sensible  alteration,  either  in  heart  or  practice,  because  they  are  not 
affected  with  what  they  hear.  I  am  bold  to  assert,  that  there  never  was 
any  considerable  change  wrought  in  the  mind  or  conversation  of  any 
person,  by  any  thing  of  a  religious  nature  that  ever  he  read,  heard,  or 
saw,  who  had  not  his  affections  moved.  Never  was  a  natural  man  en- 
gaged earnestly  to  seek  his  salvation;  never  were  any  such  brought  to 
cry  after  wisdom,  and  lift  up  their  voice  for  understanding,  and  to 
wrestle  with  God  in  prayer  for  mercy ;  and  never  was  one  humbled,  and 
brought  to  the  foot  of  God,  from  any  thing  that  ever  he  heard  or 
imagined  of  his  own  unworthiness  and  deservings  of  God's  displeasure ; 
nor  was  ever  one  induced  to  fly  for  refuge  unto  Him,  while  his  heart 
remained  unaffected.  Nor  was  there  ever  a  saint  awakened  out  of  a  cold, 
lifeless  frame,  or  recovered  from  a  declining  state  in  religion,  and 
brought  back  from  a  lamentable  departure  from  God,  without  having  his 
heart  affected.  And,  in  a  word,  there  never  was  any  thing  considerable 
brought  to  pass  in  the  heart  or  life  of  any  man  living,  by  the  things  of 
religion,  that  had  not  his  heart  deeply  affected  by  those  things.  [12] 

To  instance  in  the  duty  of  prayer:  it  is  manifest,  we  are  not  ap- 
pointed, in  this  duty,  to  declare  God's  perfections,  his  majesty,  holiness, 
goodness,  and  all  sufficiency :  our  own  meanness,  emptiness,  dependence, 
and  unworthiness,  our  wants  and  desires  in  order  to  inform  God  of 
these  things,  or  to  incline  his  heart ;  and  prevail  with  him  to  be  willing 
to  show  us  mercy;  but  rather  suitably  to  affect  our  own  hearts  with 
the  things  we  express,  and  so  to  prepare  us  to  receive  the  blessings  we 
ask.  And  such  gestures  and  manner  of  external  behaviour  in  the  worship 
of  God,  which  custom  has  made  to  be  significations  of  humility  and 
reverence  can  be  of  no  further  use,  than  as  they  have  some  tendency 
to  affect  our  own  hearts,  or  the  hearts  of  others. 

And  the  duty  of  singing  praises  to  God,  seems  to  be  appointed 
wholly  to  excite  and  express  religious  affections.  No  other  reason  can 
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be  assigned  why  we  should  express  ourselves  to  God  in  verse,  rather 
than  in  prose,  and  do  it  with  music,  but  only,  that  such  is  our  nature  and 
frame,  that  these  things  have  a  tendency  to  move  our  affections.  [13] 

Although  to  true  religion  there  must  indeed  be  something  else  be- 
sides affection ;  yet  true  religion  consists  so  much  in  the  affections,  that 
there  can  be  no  true  religion  without  them.  He  who  has  no  religious 
affection  is  in  a  state  of  spiritual  death,  and  is  wholly  destitute  of  the 
powerful  quickening,  saving  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  his 
heart.  As  there  is  no  true  religion  where  there  is  nothing  but  affection, 
so  there  is  no  true  religion  where  there  is  no  religious  affection.  As  on 
the  one  hand  there  must  be  light  in  the  understanding,  as  well  as  an 
affected  fervent  heat;  or  where  there  is  heat  without  light,  there  can 
be  nothing  divine  or  heavenly  in  that  heart:  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  there  is  a  kind  of  light  without  heat,  a  head  stored  with  notions 
and  speculations  with  a  cold  and  unaffected  heart,  there  can  be  nothing 
divine  in  that  light;  that  knowledge  is  no  true  spiritual  knowledge  of 
divine  things.  [14] 

If  the  great  things  of  religion  are  rightly  understood  they  will  affect 
the  heart.  The  reason  men  are  not  affected  by  such  infinitely  great,  im- 
portant, glorious,  and  wonderful  things,  as  they  often  hear  and  read  of 
in  the  word  of  God,  is,  undoubtedly,  because  they  are  blind ;  if  they  were 
not  so,  it  would  be  impossible,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  human 
nature  that  their  hearts  should  be  otherwise  than  strongly  impressed, 
and  greatly  moved  by  such  things.  [IS] 

Some  say  that  all  love  arises  from  self  love,  that  it  is  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things,  for  any  man  to  love  God,  or  any  other  being,  but 
that  love  to  himself  must  be  the  foundation  of  it.  But  I  humbly  suppose, 
it  is  for  want  of  consideration  they  say  so.  They  argue,  that  whoever 
loves  God,  and  so  desires  his  glory,  or  the  enjoyment  of  him,  desires 
these  things  as  his  own  happiness ;  the  glory  of  God,  the  beholding  and 
the  enjoying  of  his  perfections,  are  considered  as  things  agreeable  to 
him,  tending  to  make  him  happy ;  he  places  his  happiness  in  them,  and 
desires  them  as  objects  which,  if  obtained,  would  fill  him  with  delight 
and  joy,  and  so  make  him  happy.  And  so,  they  say,  it  is  from  self-love, 
or  a  desire  of  his  own  happiness,  that  he  desires  God  should  be  glorified, 
and  desires  to  behold  and  enjoy  his  glorious  perfections.  But  then  they 
ought  to  consider  a  little  further,  and  inquire  how  the  man  came  to  place 
his  happiness  in  God's  being  glorified,  and  in  contemplating  and  en- 
joying God's  perfections.  There  is  no  doubt,  but  that  after  God's  glory, 
and  beholding  his  perfections,  are  become  agreeable  to  him,  he  will 
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desire  them,  as  he  desires  his  own  happiness.  But  how  came  these  things 
to  be  so  agreeable  to  him,  that  he  esteems  it  his  highest  happiness  to 
glorify  God?  Is  not  this  the  fruit  of  love?  Must  not  a  man  first  love 
God,  or  have  his  heart  united  to  him,  before  he  will  desire  the  glorifying 
and  enjoying  of  God,  as  his  happiness  ?  It  is  not  strong  arguing,  because 
after  a  man  has  his  heart  united  to  God  in  love,  and,  as  a  friut  of  this, 
he  desires  his  glory  and  enjoyment  as  his  own  happiness,  that  therefore 
a  desire  of  this  happiness  must  needs  be  the  cause  and  foundation  of 
his  love ;  unless  it  be  strong  arguing,  that  because  a  father  begat  a  son, 
therefore  his  son  certainly  begat  him.  If  after  a  man  loves  God  it  will 
be  a  consequence  and  fruit  of  this,  that  even  love  to  his  own  happiness, 
will  cause  him  to  desire  the  glorifying  and  enjoying  of  God ;  it  will  not 
thence  follow,  that  this  very  exercise  of  self-love  went  before  his  love 
to  God,  and  that  this  love  to  God  was  a  consequence  and  fruit  of  that. 
Something  else,  entirely  distinct  from  self-love,  might  be  the  cause  of 
this,  viz  a  change  made  in  the  views  of  his  mind,  and  relish  of  his  heart, 
whereby  he  apprehends  a  beauty,  glory  and  supreme  good,  in  God's 
nature,  as  in  itself.  This  may  be  the  thing  that  first  draws  his  heart  to 
him,  and  causes  his  heart  to  be  united  to  him,  prior  to  all  considerations 
of  his  own  interest  or  happiness,  although  after  this,  and  as  a  fruit  of  it, 
he  necessarily  seeks  his  interest  and  happiness  in  God. 

There  is  a  kind  of  love  or  affection  towards  persons  or  things,  which 
does  properly  arise  from  self-love.  A  preconceived  relation  to  himself, 
or  some  respect  already  manifested  by  another  to  him,  or  some  benefit 
already  received  or  depended  on,  is  truly  the  first  foundation  of  his  love ; 
what  precedes  any  relish  of,  or  delight  in,  the  nature  and  qualities  in- 
herent in  the  being  beloved  as  beautiful  and  amiable.  When  the  first  thing 
that  draws  a  man's  benevolence  to  another,  is  the  beholding  of  those 
qualifications  and  properties  in  him,  which  appear  to  him  lovely  in 
themselves,  love  arises  in  a  very  different  manner,  than  when  it  first 
arises  from  some  gift  bestowed  by  another,  as  a  judge  loves  and  favors 
a  man  that  has  bribed  him ;  or  from  the  relation  he  supposes  another 
has  to  him,  as  a  man  who  loves  his  child.  [16] 

It  is  unreasonable  to  think  otherwise  than  that  the  first  foundation 
of  a  true  love  to  God,  is  that  whereby  he  is  in  himself  lovely,  or  worthy 
to  be  loved  or  the  supreme  loveliness  of  his  nature.  This  is  certainly 
what  makes  him  chiefly  amiable.  What  chiefly  makes  a  man  or  any 
creature  lovely,  is  his  excellency ;  and  so  what  chiefly  renders  God  lovely, 
and  must  undoubtedly  be  the  chief  ground  of  true  love,  is  his  excellency  : 
God's  nature,  or  the  divinity,  is  infinitely  excellent;  yea  it  is  infinite 
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beauty,  brightness,  and  glory  itself.  But  how  can  that  be  true  love  of 
this  excellent  and  lovely  nature,  which  is  not  built  on  the  foundation 
of  its  true  loveliness  ?  how  can  that  be  true  love  of  beauty  and  brightness, 
which  is  not  for  beauty  and  brightness'  sake?  how  can  there  be  a  true 
prizing  of  that  which  is  in  itself  infinitely  worthy  and  precious,  which 
is  not  for  the  sake  of  its  worthiness  and  preciousness  ?  This  infinite  ex- 
cellency of  the  divine  nature,  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  the  true  ground  of  all 
that  is  good  in  God  in  any  respect,  but  how  can  a  man  truly  love  God, 
without  loving  him  for  that  excellency,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all 
that  is  good  or  desirable  in  him  ?  They  whose  affection  to  God  is  founded 
first  on  his  profitableness  to  them,  begin  at  the  wrong  end ;  they  regard 
God  only  for  the  utmost  limit  of  the  stream  of  divine  good,  where  it 
touches  them,  and  reaches  their  interest.  They  have  no  respect  to  that 
infinite  glory  of  God's  nature,  which  is  the  original  good,  and  the  true 
foundation  of  all  good,  and  of  loveliness  of  every  kind.  [17] 

The  exercises  of  true  and  holy  love  in  the  saints  arise  in  another 
way.  They  do  not  first  see  that  God  loves  them,  and  then  see  that  he 
is  lovely;  but  they  first  see  that  God  is  lovely;  their  hearts  are  first 
captivated  with  this  view,  and  the  exercises  of  their  love  are  wont  from 
time  to  time,  to  begin  here,  and  to  arise  primarily  from  these  views; 
and  then  consequently,  they  see  God's  love,  and  great  favour  to  them'. 
The  saints'  affections  begin  with  God ;  and  self-love  has  a  hand  in  these 
affections  consequently  and  secondarily  only.  On  the  contrary,  false 
affections  begin  with  self,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  an  excellency  in 
God,  and  an  affectedness  with  it,  is  only  consequential  and  dependent. 
In  the  love  of  the  true  saint,  God  is  the  lowest  foundation ;  the  love  of 
the  excellency  of  his  nature  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  affections  which 
come  afterwards,  wherein  self-love  is  concerned  as  an  handmaid.  On 
the  contrary,  the  hypocrite  lays  himself  at  the  bottom  of  all,  as  the  first 
foundation,  and  lays  on  God  as  the  superstructure;  and  even  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  God's  glory  itself,  depends  on  his  regard  to  his  private 
interest.  [18] 

True  gratitude  or  thankfulness  to  God  for  his  kindness  to  us,  arises 
from  a  foundation  laid  before,  of  love  to  God  for  what  he  is  in 
himself.  [19] 

Strength  and  knowledge  do  not  render  any  being  lovely  without 
holiness,  but  more  hateful ;  though  they  render  them  more  lovely  when 
joined  with  holiness.  [20] 

It  is  the  glory  of  God's  wisdom  that  it  is  a  holy  wisdom,  and  not  a 
wicked  subtlety.  This  makes  his  majesty  lovely,  and  not  merely  dreadful 
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and  horrible,  that  it  is  a  holy  majesty.  It  is  to  the  glory  of  God's  im- 
mutability, that  it  is  a  holy  immutability,  and  not  an  inflexible  obstinacy 
in  wickedness.  [21] 

Holy  affections  are  not  heat  without  light ;  but  evermore  arise  from 
some  information  of  the  understanding,  some  spiritual  instruction  that 
the  mind  receives,  some  light  or  actual  knowledge.  The  child  of  God  is 
graciously  affected  because  he  sees  and  understands  something  more  of 
divine  things  than  before,  more  of  God  .  .  .  and  of  the  glorious  things 
exhibited  in  the  gospel.  .  .  .  Knowledge  is  the  key  that  first  opens  the 
hard  heart,  enlarges  the  affections,  and  opens  the  way  for  men  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  "Ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge."  [22] 

Spiritual  understanding  consists  in  a  cordial  sense  of  the  supreme 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  the  holiness  or  moral  perfection  of  divine  things, 
together  with  all  that  discerning  and  knowledge  of  things  of  religion,  that 
depends  upon  and  flows  from  such  a  sense.  [23] 

The  word  of  God,  which  is  in  itself  sharper  than  any  two  edged 
sword,  ought  not  to  be  sheathed  by  its  ministers,  but  so  used  that  its  sharp 
edges  may  have  their  full  effect,  even  to  the  dividing  asunder  soul  and 
spirit,  joints  and  marrow ;  (provided  they  do  it  without  judging  particu- 
lar persons,  leaving  it  to  conscience  and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  make  the 
particular  application:)  But  all  their  conversation  should  savor  of 
nothing  but  lowliness  and  good  will,  love  and  pity  to  all  mankind;  so 
that  such  a  spirit  should  be  like  a  sweet  odor  diffused  around  them 
wherever  they  go,  or  like  a  light  shining  about  them,  their  faces  should, 
as  it  were,  shine  with  it ;  they  should  be  like  lions  to  guilty  consciences, 
but  like  lambs  to  men's  persons.  This  would  have  no  tendency  to  prevent 
the  awakening  of  men's  consciences,  but  on  the  contrary  would  have  a 
very  great  tendency  to  awaken  them ;  it  would  make  way  for  the  sharp 
sword  to  enter ;  it  would  remove  the  obstacles,  and  make  a  naked  breast 
for  the  arrow.  [24] 

Spiritual  pride  commonly  occasions  a  certain  stiffness  and  inflexi- 
bility in  persons,  in  their  own  judgment  and  their  own  ways;  whereas 
the  eminently  humble  person,  though  he  be  inflexible  in  his  duty,  and  in 
those  things  wherein  God's  honor  is  concerned;  and  with  regard  to 
temptation  to  those  things  he  apprehends  to  be  sinful,  though  in  never 
so  small  a  degree,  he  is  not  at  all  of  a  yieldable  spirit,  but  is  like  a 
brazen  wall ;  yet  in  other  things  he  is  of  a  pliable  disposition,  not  dis- 
posed to  set  up  his  own  opinion  or  his  own  will;  he  is  ready  to  pay 
deference  to  others'  opinions,  and  loves  to  comply  with  their  inclinations, 
and  has  a  heart  that  is  tender  and  flexible  like  a  little  child.  [25] 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 


Elizabeth  Barrett  (1806-1861),  wife  of  Robert  Browning,  was  born  in  a  well- 
to-do  family  in  Durham,  England,  and  had  a  happy  childhood,  which  included  the 
study  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics  and  the  writing  of -poetry.  After  moving  to 
London  in  1835,  her  health  became  delicate  and  for  seven  years  she  was  confined 
to  her  room,  but  continued  her  writing.  At  the  age  of  41,  when  Browning  was  34, 
and  the  bride  was  an  invalid,  they  were  married,  it  is  said  clandestinely  because 
of  the  opposition  of  her  father,  and  removed  to  Florence.  Despite  her  frail  body 
and  partial  confinement  she  was  interested  in  the  political  struggle  of  Italy  for 
independence.  The  happy  married  life  of  the  Brownings  and  their  literary  com- 
panionship are  reflected  in  the  eighteen  stanzas  of  Robert  Browning's  "One  Word 
More"  "to  E.  B.  B."  written  when  she  was  49,  including  his  prayer,  "Where  the 
heart  lies  let  the  brain  lie  also." 

Her  longest  poem,  Aurora  Leigh,  is  in  part  biographical  and  also  expresses  her 
philosophy  of  life,  while  her  heart  is  laid  bare  in  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese. 
While  invalidism  led  to  morbid  touches  in  her  poetry  and  her  muse  was  too  facile 
for  perfection,  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  and  Robert  Browning  are  always 
thought  of  in  unison,  as  each  influenced  the  other  in  thought,  life  and  literature. 


In  the  beginning,  when  God  called  all  good, 
Even  then,  was  evil  near  us,  it  is  writ ; 
But  we  indeed  who  call  things  good  and  fair, 
The  evil  is  upon  us  while  we  speak: 
Deliver  us  from  evil,  let  us  pray.  [1] 

You  who  keep  account 
Of  crisis  and  transition  in  this  life, 
Set  down  the  first  time  Nature  says  plain  "no" 
To  some  "yes"  in  you,  and  walks  over  you 
In  gorgeous  sweeps  of  scorn.  We  all  begin 
By  singing  with  the  birds,  and  running  fast 
With  June  days,  hand  in  hand ;  but  once,  for  all, 
The  birds  must  sing  against  us,  and  the  sun 
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Strike  down  upon  us  like  a  friend's  sword  caught 

By  an  enemy  to  slay  us,  while  we  read 

The  dear  name  on  the  blade  that  bites  at  us ! 

That's  bitter  and  convincing.  After  that, 

We  seldom  doubt  that  something  in  the  large, 

Smooth  order  of  creation,  though  no  more 

Than  haply  a  man's  footsteps,  has  gone  wrong.  [2] 

Every  wish 
Is  like  a  prayer,  with  God.  [3] 

"To-day  thou  girdest  up  thy  loins  thyself, 
And  goest  where  thou  wouldest:  presently 
Others  shall  gird  thee,"  said  the  Lord,  "to  go 
Where  thou  wouldst  not."  He  spoke  to  Peter  thus 
To  signify  the  death  which  he  should  die 
When  crucified  head  downward. 

If  he  spoke 
To  Peter  then,  he  speaks  to  us  the  same. 
The  word  suits  many  different  martyrdoms, 
And  signifies  a  multiform  of  death, 
Although  we  scarcely  die  apostles,  we, 
And  have  mislaid  the  keys  of  heaven  and  earth. 

For  'tis  not  in  mere  death  that  men  die  most ; 
And,  after  our  first  girding  of  the  loins 
In  youth's  fine  linen  and  fair  broidery 
To  run  up  hill  and  meet  the  rising  sun, 
We  are  apt  to  sit  tired,  patient  as  a  fool, 
While  others  gird  us  with  the  violent  bands 
Of  social  figments,  feints,  and  formalisms, 
Reversing  our  straight  nature,  lifting  up 
Our  base  needs,  keeping  down  our  lofty  thoughts, 
Head  downward  on  the  cross-sticks  of  the  world. 
Yet  he  can  pluck  us  from  that  shameful  cross. 
God  set  our  feet  low  and  our  forehead  high, 
And  show  us  how  a  man  was  made  to  walk !  [4] 

Get  leave  to  work 
In  this  world — 'tis  the  best  you  get  at  all ; 
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For  God,  in  cursing,  gives  us  better  gifts 
Than  men  in  benediction.  God  says,  "Sweat 
For  foreheads";  men  say,  "Crowns," 

And  so  we  are  crowned, 
Ay,  gashed  by  some  tormenting  circle  of  steel 
Which  snaps  with  a  secret  spring. 

Get  work,  get  work! 
Be  sure  'tis  better  than  what  you  work  to  get.  [5] 

Lilies  still  are  lilies,  pulled 
By  smutty  hands,  though  spotted  from  their  white.  [6] 

As  if  man 
Were  set  upon  a  high  stool  at  a  desk 
To  keep  God's  books  for  him  in  red  and  black, 
And  feel  by  millions !  What  if  even  God 
Were  chiefly  God  by  living  out  himself 
To  an  individualism  of  the  infinite, 
Eterne,  intense,  profuse,— still  throwing  up 
The  golden  spray  of  multitudinous  worlds 
In  measure  to  the  proclive  weight  and  rush 
Of  his  inner  nature,  the  spontaneous  love 
Still  proof  and  outflow  of  spontaneous  life?  [7] 

There's  not  a  crime 
But  takes  its  proper  change  out  still  in  crime 
If  once  rung  on  the  counter  of  the  world  : 
Let  sinners  look  to  it.  [8] 

Father,  mother,  home, 
Were  God,  and  heaven  reversed  to  her :  the  more 
She  knew  of  right,  the  more  she  guessed  their  wrong: 
Her  price  paid  down  for  knowledge  was  to  know 
The  vileness  of  her  kindred :  through  her  heart, 
Her  filial  and  tormented  heart,  henceforth, 
They  struck  their  blows  at  virtue.  Oh !  'tis  hard 
To  learn  you  have  a  father  up  in  heaven 
By  a  gathering  certain  sense  of  being,  on  earth, 
Still  worse  than  orphaned :  'tis  too  heavy  a  grief 
The  having  to  thank  God  for  such  a  joy.  [9] 
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Poor  child! 
Tis  simple  that  betrayal  by  mother's  love 
Should  bring  despair  of  God's  too; 
Yet  be  taught, 

He's  better  to  us  than  many  mothers  are, 
And  children  cannot  wander  beyond  reach 
Of  the  sweep  of  his  white  raiment.  [10] 

A  holiday  of  miserable  men 

Is  sadder  than  a  burial-day  of  kings.  [11] 

What  is  art 
But  life  upon  the  larger  scale,  the  higher, 
When,  graduating  up  in  a  spiral  line 
Of  still  expanding  and  ascending  gyres, 
It  pushes  toward  the  intense  significance 
Of  all  things,  hungry  for  the  infinite? 
Art's  life;  and  where  we  live,  we  suffer  and  toil.  [12] 

All  actual  heroes  are  essential  men, 
And  all  men  possible  heroes.  [13] 

It  is  very  good  for  strength 
To  know  that  some  one  needs  you  to  be  strong.  [14] 

For  the  truth  itself, 
That's  neither  man's  nor  woman's,  but  just  God's ; 
None  else  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  truth ; 
Himself  will  see  it  sifted,  disinthralled, 
And  kept  upon  the  height  and  in  the  light, 
As  far  as  and  no  farther  than  'tis  truth: 
For  now  he  has  left  off  calling  firmaments 
And  strata,  flowers  and  creatures,  very  good, 
He  says  it  still  of  truth,  which  is  his  own.  [IS] 

"There's  nothing  great 
Nor  small,"  has  said  a  poet  of  our  day, 
Whose  voice  will  ring  beyond  the  curfew  of  eve, 
And  not  be  thrown  out  by  the  matin's  bell: 
And  truly,  I  reiterate,  Nothing's  small ! 
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No  lily-muffled  hum  of  a  summer-bee, 

But  finds  some  coupling  with  the  spinning  stars ; 

No  pebble  at  your  foot,  but  proves  a  sphere ; 

No  chaffinch,  but  implies  the  cherubim; 

And  (glancing  on  my  own  thin,  veined  wrist) 

In  such  a  little  tremor  of  the  blood 

The  whole  strong  clamor  of  a  vehement  soul 

Doth  utter  itself  distinct.  Earth's  crammed  with  heaven, 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God ; 

But  only  he  who  sees  takes  off  his  shoes, 

The  rest  sit  round  it  and  pluck  blackberries, 

And  daub  their  natural  faces  unaware 

More  and  more  from  the  first  similitude.  [16] 

How  sure  it  is, 
That,  if  we  say  a  true  word,  instantly 
We  feel,  'tis  God's,  not  ours,  and  pass  it  on, 
Like  bread  at  sacrament  we  taste  and  pass, 
Nor  handle  for  a  moment,  as  indeed 
We  dared  to  set  up  any  claim  to  such!   [17] 

There  are,  too,  who  believe  in  hell,  and  lie; 
There  are,  too,  who  believe  in  heaven,  and  fear ; 
There  are,  who  waste  their  souls  in  working  out 
Life's  problem  on  these  sands  betwixt  two  tides, 
Concluding,  "give  us  the  oyster's  part,  in  death." 

Alas,  long-suffering  and  most  patient  God, 
Thou  needst  be  surelier  God  to  bear  with  us 
Than  even  to  have  made  us !  thou  aspire,  aspire 
From  henceforth  for  me !  thou  who  hast  thyself 
Endured  this  fleshhood,  knowing  how  as  a  soaked 
And  sucking  vesture  it  can  drag  us  down, 
And  choke  us  in  the  melancholy  deep, 
Sustain  me  that  with  thee  I  walk  these  waves, 
Resisting! — breathe  me  upward,  thou  in  me 
Aspiring,  who  art  the  way,  the  truth,  the  life, — 
That  no  truth  henceforth  seem  indifferent, 
No  way  to  truth  laborious,  and  no  life, 
Not  even  this  life  I  live,  intolerable!  [18] 
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What  we  are  imports  us  more 
Than  what  we  eat ;  and  life  you've  granted  me, 
Develops  from  within.  But  innermost 
Of  the  inmost,  most  interior  of  the  interne, 
God  claims  his  own,  divine  humanity 
Renewing  nature.  [19] 

He 
Fails  never.  If  he  cannot  work  by  us, 
He  will  work  over  us.  [20] 

Walls  must  get  the  weather-stain 
Before  they  grow  the  ivy.  [21] 

Be  sure,  no  earnest  work 
Of  any  honest  creature,  howbeit  weak, 
Imperfect,  ill-adapted,  fails  so  much 
It  is  not  gathered  as  a  grain  of  sand, 
To  enlarge  the  sum  of  human  action  used 
For  carrying  out  God's  end.  No  creature  works 
So  ill,  observe,  that  therefore  he's  cashiered. 
The  honest  earnest  man  must  stand  and  work, 
The  woman  also :  otherwise  she  drops 
At  once  below  the  dignity  of  man, 
Accepting  serfdom.  Free  men  freely  work, 
Whoever  fears  God  fears  to  sit  at  ease.  [22] 

The  man  most  man 
Works  best  for  men,  and,  if  most  man  indeed, 
He  gets  his  manhood  plainest  from  his  soul ; 
While  obviously  this  stringent  soul  itself 
Obeys  the  old  law  of  development, 
The  Spirit  ever  witnessing  in  ours, 
And  love,  the  soul  of  soul,  within  the  soul, 
Evolving  it  sublimely.  [23] 
/ 
What  height  we  know  not,  but  the  way  we  know, 
And  how,  by  mounting  ever,  we  attain, 
And  so  climb  on.  It  is  the  hour  for  souls, 
That  bodies,  leavened  by  the  will  and  love, 
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Be  lightened  to  redemption.  The  world's  old; 
But  the  old  world  waits  the  time  to  be  renewed, 
Toward  which  new  hearts  in  individual  growth 
Must  quicken,  and  increase  to  multitude 
In  new  dynasties  of  the  race  of  men, 
Developed  whence  shall  grow  spontaneously 
New  churches,  new  economies,  new  laws 
Admitting  freedom,  new  societies 
Excluding  falsehood:  HE  shall  make  all  new.  [24] 

If  thou  hadst  gazed  upon  the  face  of  God 
This  morning  for  a  moment,  thou  hadst  known 
That  only  pity  fitly  can  chastise. 
Hate  but  avenges.  [25] 

Do  you  hear  the  children  weeping,  O  my  brothers, 

Ere  the  sorrow  comes  with  years  ? 
They  are  leaning  their  young  heads  against  their  mothers, 

And  that  cannot  stop  their  tears. 
The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows ; 

The  young  birds  are  chirping  in  the  nest ; 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows ; 

The  young  flowers  are  blowing  toward  the  west : 
But  the  young,  young  children,  O  my  brothers ! 

They  are  weeping  bitterly. 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free. 

"For  oh ! "  say  the  children,  "we  are  weary, 

And  we  cannot  run  or  leap : 
If  we  cared  for  any  meadows,  it  were  merely 

To  drop  down  in  them,  and  sleep. 
Our  knees  tremble  sorely  in  the  stooping; 

We  fall  upon  our  faces,  trying  to  go; 
And,  underneath  our  heavy  eyelids  drooping, 

The  reddest  flower  would  look  as  pale  as  snow ; 
For  all  day  we  drag  our  burden  tiring 

Through  the  coal-dark,  underground, 
Or  all  day  we  drive  the  wheels  of  iron 

In  the  factories,  round  and  round." 
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Now  tell  the  poor  young  children,  0  my  brothers, 

To  look  up  to  Him,  and  pray ; 
So  the  blessed  One  who  blesseth  all  the  others 

Will  bless  them  another  day. 
They  answered,  "Who  is  God,  that  he  should  hear  us 

While  the  rushing  of  the  iron  wheels  is  stirred  ? 
When  we  sob  aloud,  the  human  creatures  near  us 

Pass  by,  hearing  not,  or  answer  not  a  word; 
And  we  hear  not  (for  the  wheels  in  their  resounding) 

Strangers  speaking  at  the  door. 
Is  it  likely  God,  with  angels  singing  round  him, 

Hears  our  weeping  any  more? 

"Two  words,  indeed,  of  praying  we  remember; 

And  at  midnight's  hour  of  harm, 
'Our  Father'  looking  upward  in  the  chamber, 

We  say  softly  for  a  charm. 
We  know  no  other  words  except  'Our  Father' 

And  we  think,  that,  in  some  pause  of  angel's  song, 
God  may  pluck  them  with  the  silence  sweet  to  gather, 

And  hold  both  within  his  right  hand,  which  is  strong. 
'Our  Father ! '  If  he  heard  us,  he  would  surely 

(For  they  call  him  good  and  mild) 
Answer,  smiling  down  the  steep  world  very  purely, 

'Come  and  rest  with  me,  my  child.'  " 

"But  no!"  say  the  children,  weeping  faster. 

"He  is  speechless  as  a  stone ; 
And  they  tell  us,  of  his  image  is  the  master 

Who  commands  us  to  work  on. 
Go  tol"  say  the  children, — "up  in  heaven, 

Dark,  wheel-like,  turning  clouds  are  all  we  find. 
Do  not  mock  us:  grief  has  made  us  unbelieving: 

We  look  up  for  God ;  but  tears  have  made  us  blind." 
Do  ye  hear  the  children  weeping  and  disproving, 

O  my  brothers,  what  ye  preach? 
For  God's  possible  is  taught  by  his  world's  loving — 

And  the  children  doubt  of  each.  [26] 
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Call  them  back, — 
Back  to  thee  in  continuous  aspiration !  For  here,  0  Lord, 
For  here  they  travel  vainly,  vainly  pass 
From  city-pavement  to  untrodden  sward 
Where  the  lark  finds  her  deep  nest  in  the  grass 
Cold  with  the  earth's  last  dew.  Yea,  very  vain 
The  greatest  speed  of  all  these  souls  of  men 
Unless  they  travel  upward  to  the  throne 
Where  sittest — thou  the  satisfying  ONE, 
With  help  for  sins  and  holy  perfectings 
For  all  requirements.  [27] 

They  say  that  God  lives  very  high ; 

But,  if  you  look  above  the  pines, 

You  cannot  see  our  God ;  and  why  ? 

And,  if  you  dig  down  in  the  mines, 
You  never  see  him  in  the  gold ; 
Though  from  him  all  that's  glory  shines. 

God  is  so  good  He  wears  a  fold 

Of  heaven  and  earth  across  his  face, 
Like  secrets  kept  for  love,  untold. 

But  still  I  feel  that  his  embrace 

Slides  down  by  thrills  through  all  things  made, — 
Through  sight  and  sound  of  every  place. 

As  if  my  tender  mother  laid 

On  my  shut  lips  her  kisses'  pressure, 
Half  waking  me  at  night,  and  said 

"Who  kissed  you  through  the  dark,  dear  guesser?" 

[28] 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

Victor  Hugo" 


By  the  word  GOD— let  us  fix  the  sense  of  this  word  also— we  mean 
the  Living  Infinite. 

The  latent  EGO  of  the  visible  Infinite,  that  is  God. 

God  is  the  invisible  made  evident. 

The  world  concentrated,  is  God.  God  expanded,  is  the  world. 

We,  who  are  speaking,  believe  in  nothing  out  of  God. 

That  being  said,  let  us  proceed.  God  creates  Art  by  man,  having  for 
a  tool  the  human  intellect.  The  great  Workman  has  made  this  tool  for 
himself;  he  has  no  other.  [1] 

Supreme  Art  is  the  region  of  Equals.  [2] 

Paul,  a  saint  for  the  Church,  a  great  man  for  humanity,  represents 
that  miracle,  at  once  divine  and  human,  conversion.  It  is  he  to  whom  the 
future  has  appeared.  It  leaves  him  haggard ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
superb  than  this  face,  forever  wondering,  of  the  man  conquered  by  the 
light.  Paul,  born  a  Pharisee,  had  been  a  weaver  of  camel's-hair  for  tents, 
and  servant  of  one  of  the  judges  of  Jesus  Christ,  Gamaliel ;  then  the 
scribes,  perceiving  his  fierce  spirit,  had  educated  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  past,  he  had  guarded  the  clothes  of  the  stone-throwers ;  he  aspired, 
having  studied  with  the  priests,  to  become  an  executioner ;  he  was  on  the 
road  for  this.  All  at  once  a  wave  of  light  emanates  from  the  darkness 
and  throws  him  down  from  his  horse;  and  henceforth  there  will  be  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race  that  wonderful  thing, — the  road  to 
Damascus.  That  day  of  the  metamorphosis  of  Saint  Paul  is  a  great  day, — 
keep  the  date;  it  corresponds  to  the  25th  of  January  in  our  Gregorian 
calendar.  The  road  to  Damascus  is  essential  to  the  march  of  Progress. 
To  fall  into  the  truth  and  to  rise  a  just  man, — a  transfiguring  fall, — that 
is  sublime.  It  is  the  history  of  Saint  Paul ;  from  his  day  it  will  be  the 
history  of  humanity.  The  flash  of  light  is  something  beyond  the  flash  of 
lightning.  Progress  will  be  carried  forward  by  a  series  of  dazzling  visions. 
As  for  Saint  Paul,  who  has  been  thrown  down  by  the  force  of  new  con- 

*Sce  Chapter  III. 
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viction,  this  harsh  stroke  from  on  high  reveals  to  him  his  genius.  Once 
more  upon  his  feet,  he  goes  forward ;  he  will  not  pause  again.  "Forward ! " 
is  his  cry.  He  is  a  cosmopolite.  He  loves  the  outsiders,  whom  Paganism 
calls  Barbarians,  and  Christianity  calls  Gentiles ;  he  devotes  himself  to 
them.  He  is  the  apostle  of  the  outer  world.  He  writes  to  the  nations 
epistles  in  behalf  of  God.  Listen  to  him  speaking  to  the  Galatians:  "O 
foolish  Galatians!  how  can  ye  go  back  to  the  yokes  to  which  ye  were 
tied  ?  There  are  no  longer  either  Jews,  or  Greeks,  or  slaves.  Do  not  per- 
form your  grand  ceremonies  ordained  by  your  laws.  I  declare  unto  you 
that  all  that  is  nothing.  Love  one  another.  It  is  all-important  that  man 
become  a  new  creature.  Ye  are  called  to  liberty."  On  Mars  Hill  at  Athens 
there  were  steps  hewn  in  rock,  which  may  be  seen  to  this  day.  Upon 
these  steps  sat  the  great  judges  before  whom  Orestes  had  appeared. 
There  Socrates  had  been  judged.  Paul  went  there ;  and  there,  at  night  (the 
Areopagus  sat  only  at  night),  he  said  to  these  austere  men,  "I  come  to 
declare  unto  you  the  unknown  God."  The  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Gen- 
tiles are  simple  and  profound,  with  the  subtlety  so  marked  in  its  in- 
fluence over  savages.  There  are  in  these  messages  gleams  of  hallucina- 
tion; Paul  speaks  of  the  celestial  beings  as  if  he  distinctly  saw  them. 
Divided,  like  John,  between  life  and  eternity,  it  seems  as  though  he  had 
one  part  of  his  thought  on  the  earth,  and  a  part  in  the  Unknown ;  and 
it  would  seem,  at  moments,  that  one  of  his  verses  answers  to  another 
from  beyond  the  dark  wall  of  the  tomb.  This  half-possession  of  death 
gives  him  a  personal  certainty,  often  wholly  apart  from  dogma,  and 
stamps  his  individual  convictions  with  an  emphasis  which  makes  him 
almost  heretical.  His  humility,  resting  upon  the  mystery,  is  lofty.  Peter 
says:  "The  words  of  Paul  may  be  taken  in  a  bad  sense."  Hilairius 
Diaconus  and  the  Luciferians  ascribe  their  schism  to  the  epistles  of 
Paul.  Paul  is  at  heart  so  anti-monarchical  that  King  James  I.,  very 
much  encouraged  by  the  orthodox  University  of  Oxford,  caused  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  to  be  burned  by  the  hand  of  the  common  hang- 
man. It  is  true  it  was  accompanied  with  a  commentary  by  David  Pareus. 
Many  of  Paul's  works  are  rejected  by  the  Church :  they  are  the  finest ; 
and  among  them  his  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  above  all  his  Apo- 
calypse, cancelled  by  the  Council  of  Rome  under  Gelasius.  It  would  be 
curious  to  compare  it  with  the  Apocalypse  of  John.  Over  the  opening 
that  Paul  had  made  to  heaven  the  Church  wrote,  "No  thoroughfare!" 
he  is  a  saint  none  the  less ;  that  is  his  official  consolation.  Paul  has  the 
restlessness  of  the  thinker ;  text  and  formulary  are  little  for  him ;  the 
letter  does  not  suffice ;  the  letter  is  mere  body.  Like  all  men  of  progress, 
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he  speaks  with  reserve  of  the  written  law ;  he  prefers  grace  to  the  law, 
just  as  we  prefer  to  it  justice.  What  is  grace?  It  is  the  inspiration  from 
on  high ;  it  is  the  breath,  fiat  uhi  vult ;  it  is  liberty.  Grace  is  the  spirit 
of  law.  This  discovery  of  the  spirit  of  the  law  belongs  to  Saint  Paul ; 
and  what  he  calls  "grace"  from  a  heavenly  point  of  view,  we,  from  an 
earthly  point  of  view,  call  "right."  Such  is  Paul.  The  enlargement  of  a 
mind  by  the  in-breaking  of  light,  the  beauty  of  the  seizure  of  a  soul  by 
the  truth,  shine  forth  in  his  person.  Herein,  we  insist,  lies  the  virtue  of 
the  journey  to  Damascus.  Whoever,  henceforward,  shall  desire  such 
growth  as  this,  must  follow  the  pointing  finger  of  Saint  Paul.  All  those 
to  whom  justice  shall  reveal  itself,  every  blindness  desirous  of  the  day, 
all  the  cataracts  looking  to  be  healed,  all  searchers  after  conviction,  all 
the  great  adventurers  after  virtue,  all  servants  of  the  good  in  quest  of 
the  true,  must  follow  this  road.  The  light  that  they  find  there  shall 
change  nature,  for  the  light  is  always  relative  to  darkness;  it  shall  in- 
crease in  intensity ;  after  having  been  revelation,  it  shall  be  rationalism ; 
but  it  shall  ever  be  the  light.  Voltaire,  like  Saint  Paul,  is  on  the  road 
to  Damascus.  The  road  to  Damascus  shall  be  forever  the  route  of  great 
minds.  It  shall  also  be  the  route  of  nations.  For  nations,  these  vast  in- 
dividualisms,  have,  like  each  of  us,  their  crisis  and  their  hour.  Paul,  after 
his  august  fall,  rose  again,  armed  against  ancient  errors  with  the  flashing 
blade  of  Christianity ;  and  two  thousand  years  after,  France,  also  struck 
to  earth  by  the  light,  arouses  herself,  holding  in  hand  the  flaming  sword 
of  Revolution.  [3] 

Men  of  genius  form  a  dynasty :  indeed,  there  is  no  other.  They  wear 
all  the  crowns,  even  that  of  thorns.  Each  of  them  represents  the  sum- 
total  of  absolute  truth  realizable  to  man. 

We  repeat  it:  to  choose  between  these  men,  to  prefer  one  to  the 
other,  to -point  with  the  finger  to  the  first  among  these  first,  is  im- 
possible. [4] 

Music  (we  beg  indulgence  for  the  figure)  is  the  vapor  of  art.  It  is  to 
poetry  what  revery  is  to  thought,  what  fluid  is  to  liquid,  what  the  ocean 
of  clouds  is  to  the  ocean  of  waves.  If  another  analogy  is  desired,  it  is 
the  indefinite  of  this  infinite.  The  same  insufflation  impels,  sweeps  away, 
transports,  and  overwhelms  it,  fills  it  with  agitation  and  gleams  and 
unutterable  sounds,  saturates,  it  with  electricity,  and  causes  it  to  give 
forth  sudden  discharges  of  thunder.  [5] 

The  dethroned  "Good  Taste,"— that  other  "right  divine"  which  for 
so  long  a  time  weighed  upon  Art,  and  which  had  succeeded  in  suppressing 
the  beautiful  for  the  benefit  of  the  pretty,— the  ancient  criticism,  not  al- 
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together  dead,  like  the  ancient  monarchy,  find  from  their  point  of  view 
the  same  fault,  exaggeration,  in  those  sovereign  men  of  genius  whom  we 
have  enumerated.  These  men  of  genius  are  extravagant.  This  arises  from 
the  infinite  element  within  them;  they  are,  in  fact,  not  circumscribed. 
They  contain  something  unknown.  Every  reproach  that  is  addressed  to 
them  might  be  addressed  to  the  Sphinx.  People  reproach  Homer  for  the 
carnage  which  fills  his  den,  the  Iliad ;  .ZEschylus,  for  his  monstrousness ; 
Job,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Saint  Paul,  for  double  meanings ;  Rabelais,  for 
obscene  nudity  and  venomous  ambiguity ;  Cervantes,  for  insidious  laugh- 
ter; Shakespeare,  for  his  subtlety;  Lucretius,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  for  ob- 
scurity ;  John  of  Patmos  and  Dante  Alighieri,  for  darkness.  [6] 

To  give  no  occasion  for  attack,  is  a  negative  perfection.  It  is  fine 
to  be  open  to  attack. 

Indeed,  penetrate  the  meaning  of  those  words,  placed  as  masks  upon 
the  mysterious  qualities  of  genius,  and  under  obscurity,  subtlety,  and 
darkness,  you  find  depth;  under  exaggeration,  imagination;  under 
monstrousness,  grandeur. 

Therefore  in  the  upper  region  of  poetry  and  thought  there  are 
Homer,  Job,  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  Lucretius,  Juvenal,  Tacitus,  John  of  Patmos, 
Paul  of  Damascus,  Dante,  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Shakespeare. 

These  supreme  men  of  genius  do  not  form  a  closed  series.  The  author 
of  ALL  adds  to  it  a  name  when  the  needs  of  progress  require  it.  [7] 

Many  people  in  our  day,  especially  stock-brokers,  and  often  attor- 
neys, say  and  repeat,  "Poetry  is  passing  away."  It  is  almost  as  if  they 
said :  "There  are  no  more  roses ;  spring  has  breathed  its  last ;  the  sun  has 
lost  the  habit  of  rising;  you  may  roam  all  the  fields  of  earth,  and  not 
find  a  butterfly ;  there  is  no  more  moonlight,  and  the  nightingale  sings 
no  more;  the  lion's  roar  is  no  longer  heard;  the  eagle  no  longer  soars; 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  have  passed  away ;  there  are  no  more  lovely 
girls  and  handsome  young  men;  no  one  ever  muses  now  over  a  grave; 
the  mother  no  longer  loves  her  child ;  heaven  is  quenched ;  the  human 
heart  is  dead." 

Were  it  permitted  us  to  mingle  the  fortuitous  with  the  eternal,  it 
would  be  rather  the  contrary  which  would  prove  true.  Never  have  the 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  deepened  and  enriched  by  the  mysterious 
ploughing  of  revolution,  been  profounder  and  loftier.  [8] 

What  has  the  human  race  been  since  the  beginning  of  time?  A 
reader.  For  a  long  time  he  has  spelled ;  he  spells  yet :  soon  he  will 
read. 

This  child,  six  thousand  years  old,  has  been  at  school  from  the  first. 
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Where?  In  Nature.  At  the  beginning,  having  no  other  book,  he  spelled 
the  universe.  He  has  had  his  primary  instructions  from  the  clouds,  from 
the  firmament,  from  meteors,  flowers,  animals,  forests,  seasons,  phe- 
nomena. The  Ionian  fisherman  studies  the  wave ;  the  Chaldean  shepherd 
spells  the  star.  Then  came  the  first  books, — a  sublime  advance.  The  book 
is  vaster  yet  than  that  grand  scene,  the  world;  for  to  the  fact  it  adds 
the  idea.  If  anything  is  greater  than  God  seen  in  the  sun,  it  is  God  seen 
in  Homer. 

The  universe  without  the  book,  is  science  becoming  rudely  outlined ; 
the  universe  with  the  book,  is  the  ideal  making  its  appearance.  Thence 
an  immediate  modification  in  human  affairs;  where  there  had  been 
only  force,  power  is  revealed.  The  application  of  the  ideal  to  actual 
facts  produces  civilization.  Poetry  written  and  sung  begins  its  work, — a 
gloriously  effective  deduction  from  the  poetry  only  seen.  It  is  startling 
to  perceive  that  where  science  was  dreaming,  poetry  acts.  With  a  touch 
of  the  lyre,  the  thinker  dispels  ferocity. 

We  shall  return,  later  on,  to  this  power  of  the  book ;  we  do  not  insist 
on  it  at  present;  it  is  clear  as  light.  Many  writers  then,  few  readers: 
such  has  the  world  been  up  to  this  day.  But  a  change  is  at  hand.  Com- 
pulsory education  is  a  recruitment  of  souls  for  the  light.  Henceforth 
all  human  advancement  will  be  accomplished  by  swelling  the  legions 
of  those  who  read.  The  diameter  of  the  moral  and  ideal  good  corresponds 
always  to  the  calibre  of  men's  minds.  In  proportion  to  the  worth  of  the 
brain  is  the  worth  of  the  heart. 

The  book  is  the  tool  of  this  transformation.  What  humanity  requires, 
is  to  be  fed  with  light;  such  nourishment  is  found  in  reading.  Thence 
the  importance  of  the  school,  everywhere  adequate  to  civilization. 
The  human  race  is  at  last  on  the  point  of  spreading  the  book  wide 
open.  The  immense  human  Bible,  composed  of  all  the  prophets,  of  all 
the  poets,  of  all  the  philosophers,  is  about  to  shine  and  blaze  under  the 
focus  of  that  enormous  luminous  lens, — compulsory  education. 

Humanity  reading  is  humanity  knowing. 

What  nonsense,  then,  it  is  to  cry,  "Poetry  is  passing  away!"  We 
might  say,  on  the  contrary,  poetry  is  coming.  For  who  says  poetry,  says 
philosophy  and  light.  [9] 

Among  human  things,  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  human  thing,  Art  is  a 
strange  exception. 

The  beauty  of  everything  here  below  lies  in  the  power  of  reaching 
perfection.  Everything  is  endowed  with  this  property.  To  increase,  to 
augment,  to  win  strength,  to  make  some  gain,  some  advance,  to  be  worth 
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more  to-day  than  yesterday:  this  is  at  once  glory  and  life.  The  beauty 
of  Art  lies  in  not  being  susceptible  of  improvement. 

Let  us  insist  on  these  essential  ideas,  already  touched  upon  in  some 
of  the  preceding  pages. 

A  masterpiece  exists  once  for  all.  The  first  poet  who  arrives,  arrives 
at  the  summit.  You  shall  ascend  after  him,  as  high,  not  higher.  Ah! 
your  name  is  Dante  ?  Very  well ;  but  he  who  sits  yonder  is  named 
Homer ! 

Progress,  its  goal  incessantly  changing,  its  stages  constantly  renewed, 
has  a  shifting  horizon.  Not  so  the  ideal.  [10] 

Science  is  the  asymptote  of  truth;  it  approaches  unceasingly,  and 
never  touches.  Nevertheless,  it  has  every  kind  of  greatness.  It  has  will,  pre- 
cision, enthusiasm,  profound  attention,  penetration,  shrewdness,  strength, 
patience  in  concatenation,  permanent  watchfulness  of  phenomena,  the 
ardor  of  progress,  and  even  fits  of  bravery.  Witness  La  Perouse ;  witness 
Pilastre  des  Rosiers ;  witness  Sir  John  Franklin ;  witness  Jacquemont ; 
witness  Livingstone ;  witness  Mazet ;  witness,  at  this  very  hour,  Nadar. 

But  Science  is  series.  It  proceeds  by  proofs  superposed  one  above 
the  other,  whose  obscure  stratification  rises  slowly  to  the  level  of  Truth. 

Art  has  nothing  like  it.  Art  is  not  successive.  All  Art  is  ensemble. 

Let  us  sum  up  these  few  pages.- 

Hippocrates  is  outrun,  Archimedes  is  outrun,  Aratus  is  outrun,  Avi- 
cennus  is  outrun,  Paracelsus  is  outrun,  Nicholas  Flamel  is  outrun,  Am- 
broise  Pare  is  outrun,  Vesalius  is  outrun,  Copernicus  is  outrun,  Galileo 
is  outrun,  Newton  is  outrun,  Clairaut  is  outrun,  Lavoisier  is  outrun, 
Montgolfier  is  outrun,  Laplace  is  outrun.  Pindar  is  not,  Phidias  is  not. 

Pascal  the  savant  is  outrun;  Pascal  the  writer  is  not. 

We  no  longer  teach  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy,  the  geography  of 
Strabo,  the  climatology  of  Cleostratus,  the  zoology  of  Pliny,  the  algebra 
of  Diophantus,  the  medicine  of  Tribunus,  the  surgery  of  Ronsil,  the 
dialectics  of  Sphoerus,  the  mythology  of  Steno,  the  uranology  of  Tatius, 
the  stenography  of  Trithemius,  the  pisciculture  of  Sebastien  de  Medicis, 
the  arithmetic  of  Stifels,  the  geometry  of  Tartaglia/the  chronology  of 
Scaliger,  the  meteorology  of  Stoffler,  the  anatomy  of  Gassendi,  the 
pathology  of  Fernel,  the  jurisprudence  of  Robert  Barmne,  the  agronomy 
of  Quesnay,  the  hydrography  of  Bouguer,  the  navigation  of  Bourde  de 
Villehuet,  the  ballistics  of  Gribeauval,  the  veterinary  practice  of  Garsault, 
the  architectonics  of  Desgodets,  the  botany  of  Tournefort,  the  scho- 
lasticism of  Abelard,  the  politics  of  Plato,  the  mechanics  of  Aristotle, 
the  physics  of  Descartes,  the  theology  of  Stillingfleet.  We  taught  yester- 
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day,  we  teach  to-day,  we  shall  teach  to-morrow,  we  shall  teach  forever, 
the  "Sing,  goddess,  the  wrath  of  Achilles." 

Poetry  lives  a  potential  life.  The  sciences  may  extend  its  sphere, 
not  increase  its  power.  Homer  had  but  four  winds  for  his  tempests; 
Virgil  who  has  twelve,  Dante  who  has  twenty-four,  Milton  who  has 
thirty-two,  do  not  make  their  storms  grander. 

And  it  is  probable  that  the  tempests  of  Orpheus  were  as  beautiful 
as  those  of  Homer,  although  Orpheus  had,  to  raise  the  waves,  but  two 
winds,  the  Phoenicias  and  the  Aparctias ;  that  is  to  say,  the  south  wind 
and  the  north  wind, — often  confounded,  by  the  way,  with  the  Argestes, 
the  west  wind  of  summer,  and  the  Lite,  the  west  wind  of  winter. 

Religions  die  away,  and  in  dying  bequeath  a  great  artist  to  other 
religions  coming  after  them.  Serpio  makes  for  the  Venus  Aversative  of 
Athens  a  vase  which  the  Holy  Virgin  accepts  from  Venus,  and  which 
serves  today  as  a  baptismal  urn  at  Notre  Dame  of  Gaeta.  [11] 

0  eternity  of  Art! 

A  man,  a  corpse,  a  shade  from  the  depth  of  the  past,  stretching  a 
hand  across  the  centuries,  lays  hold  of  you. 

1  remember  one  day  of  my  youth,  at  Romorantin,  in  a  hut  we  had 
there,  with  its  vine-trellis  through  which  the  air  and  light  sifted  in,  that 
I  espied  a  book  upon  a  shelf,  the  only  book  there  was  in  the  house, — 
Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura.  My  professors  of  rhetoric  had  spoken 
very  ill  of  it, — a  circumstance  which  recommended  it  to  me.  I  opened 
the  book.  It  must  have  been  at  that  moment  about  noonday.  I  hap- 
pened on  these  powerful  and  serene  verses:  "Religion  does  not  consist 
in  turning  unceasingly  toward  the  veiled  stone,  nor  in  approaching  all 
the  altars,  nor  in  throwing  one's  self  prostrate  on  the  ground,  nor  in 
raising  the  hands  before  the  habitations  of  gods,  nor  in  deluging  the 
temples  with  the  blood  of  beasts,  nor  in  heaping  vows  upon  vows ;  but 
in  beholding  all  with  a  peaceful  soul."  I  stopped  in  thought;  then  I 
began  to  read  again.  Some  moments  afterward  I  could  see  nothing,  hear 
nothing ;  I  was  immersed  in  the  poet.  At  the  dinner-hour,  I  made  a  sign 
that  I  was  not  hungry;  and  at  sunset,  when  the  flocks  were  returning 
to  their  folds,  I  was  still  in  the  same  place,  reading  the  wonderful  book ; 
and  by  my  side,  my  white-haired  father,  indulgent  to  my  prolonged 
reading,  was  seated  on  the  door-sill  of  the  low  room  where  his  sword 
hung  on  a  nail,  and  was  gently  calling  the  sheep,  which  came  one  after 
another  to  eat  a  little  salt  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  [12] 

With  the  new  poet  everything  begins  anew,  and  at  the  same  time 
nothing  is  interrupted.  Each  new  genius  is  an  abyss.  Nevertheless,  tradi- 
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tion  exists.  Tradition  from  abyss  to  abyss,  such  is — in  Art,  as  in  the 
firmament — the  mystery;  and  men  of  genius  communicate  by  their 
effluence,  like  the  stars.  What  have  they  in  common?  Nothing.  Every- 
thing. 

From  the  pit  that  is  called  Ezekiel  to  the  precipice  that  is  called 
Juvenal,  there  is  no  interruption  of  continuity  for  the  thinker.  Lean 
over  this  anathema,  or  over  that  satire,  and  the  same  vertigo  is  whirling 
around  both.  The  Apocalypse  is  reflected  from  the  Polar  Sea  of  Ice,  and 
you  have  that  aurora  borealis,  the  Nibelungen.  The  Edda  replies  to  the 
Vedas. 

Hence  this, — our  starting-point,  to  which  we  return, — Art  is  not 
perfectible. 

No  possible  decline  for  poetry,  nor  any  possible  improvement.  We 
lose  our  time  when  we  say:  Nescio  quid  majus  nascitur  Iliade.  Art  is 
subject  neither  to  diminution  nor  to  enlargement.  Art  has  its  seasons, 
its  clouds,  its  eclipses, — even  its  stains,  which  are  perhaps  splendors ;  its 
interpositions  of  sudden  opacity,  for  which  it  is  not  responsible :  but  in 
the  end  it  brings  light  into  the  human  soul  always  with  the  same  in- 
tensity. It  remains  the  same  furnace,  emitting  the  same  auroral  glow. 
Homer  does  not  grow  cold. 

Let  us  insist,  moreover,  upon  this,  inasmuch  as  the  rivalry  of  in- 
telligences is  the  life  of  the  beautiful:  O  poets!  the  first  rank  is  ejyer 
free.  Let  us  remove  everything  which  may  disconcert  daring  minds  and 
break  their  wings.  Art  is  a  speices  of  valor.  To  deny  that  men  of  genius 
yet  to  come  may  be  the  peers  of  men  of  genius  of  the  past,  would  be  to 
deny  the  ever-working  power  of  God. 

Yes,  and  often  do  we  return,  and  shall  return  again,  to  this  needed 
encouragement.  Stimulation  is  almost  creation.  Yes,  those  men  of  genius 
who  cannot  be  surpassed  may  be  equalled. 

How? 

By  being  different.  [13] 

The  production  of  souls  is  the  secret  of  the  unfathomable  depth. 
The  innate,  what  a  shadow !  What  is  that  concentration  of  the  unknown 
which  takes  place  in  the  darkness ;  and  whence  abruptly  breaks  the 
light  of  genius?  What  is  the  law  of  such  advents,  O  Love?  The  human 
heart  does  its  work  on  earth,  and  by  that  the  great  deep  is  moved.  What 
is  that  incomprehensible  meeting  of  material  sublimation  and  moral 
sublimation  in  the  atom,  indivisible  from  the  point  of  view  of  life,  in- 
corruptible from  the  point  of  view  of  death  ?  The  atom, — what  a  marvel ! 
No  dimension,  no  extent,  nor  height,  nor  breadth,  nor  thickness,  inde- 
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pendent  of  every  possible  measurement;  and  yet,  everything  in  this 
nothing!  For  algebra  a  geometrical  point,  for  philosophy  a  soul.  As  a 
geometrical  point,  the  basis  of  science :  as  a  soul  the  basis  of  faith.  Such  is 
the  atom.  Two  urns,  the  sexes,  imbibe  life  from  the  infinite,  and  the 
spilling  of  one  into  the  other  produces  the  being.  This  is  the  norm  for 
all,  for  the  animal  as  well  as  for  man.  But  the  man  more  than  man, 
whence  comes  he? 

The  supreme  intelligence,  which  here  below  is  the  great  man,  what 
is  the  power  which  evokes  it,  incarnates  it,  and  reduces  it  to  a  human 
state?  What  part  do  flesh  and  blood  take  in  this  miracle?  Why  do  cer- 
tain terrestrial  sparks  seek  certain  celestial  molecules?  Where  do  they 
plunge,  those  sparks  ?  Whither  do  they  go  ?  How  do  they  proceed  ?  What 
is  this  faculty  of  man  to  set  fire  to  the  unknown  ?  This  mine,  the  infinite, 
this  product,  a  genius, — what  more  formidable?  Whence  does  it  issue? 
Why,  at  a  given  moment,  this  one,  and  not  that  one!  Here,  as  every- 
where, the  incalculable  law  of  affinities  appears  but  to  escape  our  ken. 
One  gets  a  glimpse,  but  sees  not.  O  forgeman  of  the  gulf !  where  art  thou? 

Qualities  the  most  diverse,  the  most  complex,  the  most  opposed  in 
appearance,  enter  into  the  composition  of  souls.  Contraries  are  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive ;  far  from  that,  they  complete  each  other.  Such  a  prophet 
contains  a  scholiast ;  such  a  magian  is  a  philologian.  Inspiration  knows 
its  own  trade.  Every  poet  is  a  critic:  witness  the  excellent  piece  of 
theatrical  criticism  that  Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hamlet.  A 
visionary  mind  may  also  be  precise,  like  Dante,  who  writes  a  book  on 
rhetoric,  and  a  grammar.  A  precise  mind  may  be  also  visionary,  like 
Newton,  who  comments  on  the  Apocalypse ;  like  Leibnitz,  who  demon- 
strates, nova  inventa  logica,  the  Holy  Trinity.  Dante  knows  the  distinc- 
tions between  the  three  sorts  of  words,  parola  plana,  parola  sdrucciola, 
parola  tronca ;  he  knows  that  the  plana  gives  a  trochee,  the  sdrucciola  a 
dactyl,  and  the  tronca  an  iamb.  Newton  is  perfectly  sure  that  the  Pope 
is  the  Antichrist.  Dante  combines  and  calculates ;  Newton  dreams. 

There  is  no  tangible  law  in  this  obscurity.  No  system  is  possible.  The 
currents  of  adhesion  and  of  cohesion  cross  each  other  at  random.  At 
times  one  imagines  that  one  detects  the  phenomenon  of  the  transmission 
of  the  idea ;  one  seems  distinctly  to  see  a  hand  taking  the  torch*  from  him 
who  is  departing,  and  passing  it  on  to  him  who  arrives.  1642,  for  example, 
is  a  strange  year.  Galileo  dies,  Newton  is  born  in  that  year.  Very  good,  it 
is  a  clew ;  but  try  to  tie  it,  it  breaks  at  once.  Here  is  a  disappearance : 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616,  on  the  same  day,  almost  at  the  same  minute, 
Shakespeare  and  Cervantes  die.  Why  are  these  two  flames  extinguished 
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at  the  same  moment?  No  apparent  logic.  A  whirlwind  in  the  night. 
[14] 

On  all  sides  the  deep  layers  of  effects  and  causes,  heaped  one  behind 
the  other,  wrap  you  with  mist.  The  man  who  meditates  not,  lives  in 
blindness ;  the  man  who  meditates,  lives  in  darkness.  The  choice  between 
darkness  and  darkness,— that  is  all  we  have  In  that  darkness,  which 
thus  far  is  nearly  all  our  science,  experience  gropes,  observation  lies  in 
wait,  supposition  wanders  about.  If  you  gaze  into  it  very  often,  you 
become  the  votes.  Protracted  religious  meditation  takes  possession  of 
you. 

Every  man  has  within  him  his  Patmos.  He  is  free  to  go,  or  not  to  go, 
out  upon  that  frightful  promontory  of  thought  from  which  one  perceives 
the  shadow.  If  he  goes  not,  he  remains  in  the  common  life,  with  the 
common  conscience,  with  the  common  virtue,  with  the  common  faith,  or 
with  the  common  doubt ;  and  it  is  well.  For  inward  peace  it  is  evidently 
the  best.  If  he  goes  out  upon  those  heights,  he  is  taken  captive.  The  pro- 
found waves  of  the  marvellous  have  appeared  to  him.  No  one  views  with 
impunity  that  ocean.  Henceforth  he  will  be  the  thinker,  dilated,  enlarged, 
but  floating;  that  is  to  say,  the  dreamer.  He  will  partake  of  the  poet 
and  of  the  prophet.  Henceforth  a  certain  portion  of  him  belongs  to  the 
shadow.  An  element  of  the  boundless  enters  into  his  life,  into  his  con- 
science, into  his  virtue,  into  his  philosophy.  Having  a  different  measure 
from  other  men,  he  becomes  extraordinary  in  their  eyes.  He  has  duties 
which  they  have  not.  He  lives  in  a  sort  of  diffused  prayer,  and,  strange 
indeed,  attaches  himself  to  an  indeterminate  certainty  which  he  calls 
God.  He  distinguishes  in  that  twilight  enough  of  the  anterior  life  and 
enough  of  the  ulterior  life  to  seize  these  two  ends  of  the  dark  thread,  and 
with  them  to  bind  his  soul  to  life.  Who  has  drunk  will  drink,  who  has 
dreamed  will  dream.  He  will  not  give  up  that  alluring  abyss,  that  sound- 
ing of  the  fathomless,  that  indifference  for  the  world  and  for  this  life, 
that  entrance  into  the  forbidden,  that  effort  to  handle  the  impalpable  and 
to  see  the  invisible :  he  returns  to  it,  he  leans  and  bends  over  it,  he  takes 
one  step  forward,  then  two ;  and  thus  it  is  that  one  penetrates  into  the 
impenetrable,  and  thus  it  is  that  one  finds  the  boundless  release  of  infinite 
meditation. 

He  who  descends  there  is  a  Kant ;  he  who  falls  there  is  a  Sweden- 
borg.  [15] 

To  preserve  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  that  expansion,  is  to  be  great. 
But,  however  great  one  may  be,  the  problems  cannot  be  solved.  One  may 
ply  the  fathomless  with  questions:  nothing  more.  As  for  the  answers, 
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they  are  there,  but  veiled  by  the  shadow.  The  colossal  lineaments  of 
truth  seem  at  times  to  appear  for  a  moment ;  then  they  fade  away,  and 
are  lost  in  the  absolute.  Of  all  these  questions,  that  among  them  all 
which  besets  the  intellect,  that  among  them  all  which  weighs  upon  the 
heart,  is  the  question  of  the  soul. 

Does  the  soul  exist  ? — question  the  first.  The  persistence  of  self  is  the 
longing  of  man.  Without  the  persistent  self,  all  creation  is  for  him  but 
an  immense  cui  bono?  Listen,  therefore,  to  the  tremendous  affirmation 
which  bursts  forth  from  all  consciences.  The  whole  sum  of  God  that  there 
is  on  the  earth,  within  all  men,  concentrates  itself  in  a  single  cry  to  affirm 
the  soul.  And  then, — question  the  second :  Are  there  great  souls  ? 

It  seems  impossible  to  doubt  it.  Why  not  great  minds  in  humanity,  as 
well  as  great  trees  in  the  forest,  as  well  as  great  peaks  at  the  horizon? 
We  behold  great  souls  as  we  behold  great  mountains,  hence  they  exist. 
But  here  the  interrogation  presses,  it  becomes  anxious;  Whence  come 
they  ?  What  are  they  ?  Who  are  they  ?  Are  these  atoms  more  divine  than 
others  ?  This  atom,  for  instance,  which  shall  be  endowed  with  irradiation 
here  below,  this  one  which  shall  be  Thales,  this  one  .ZEschylus,  this  one 
Plato,  this  one  Ezekiel,  this  one  Maccabaeus,  this  one  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  this  one  Tertullian,  this  one  Epictetus,  this  one  Marcus  Aurelius, 
this  one  Nestorius,  this  Pelagius,  this  one  Gama,  this  one  Copernicus, 
this  one  John  Huss,  this  one  Descartes,  this  one  Vincent  de  Paul, 
this  one  Piranesi,  this  one  Washington,  this  one  Beethoven,  this  one 
Garibaldi,  this  one  John  Brown, — all  these  atoms,  souls  having  a 
sublime  function  among  men,  have  they  seen  other  worlds,  and  do 
they  bring  to  earth  the  essence  of  those  worlds  ? 

The  master-souls,  the  guiding  intelligences — who  sends  them?  who 
determines  their  advent?  who  is  judge  of  the  actual  want  of  humanity? 
who  chooses  the  souls  ?  who  musters  the  atoms  ?  who  ordains  the  depart- 
ures? who  premeditates  the  arrivals?  Does  the  link-atom,  the  atom 
universal,  the  atom  binder  of  worlds,  exist?  Is  not  that  the  great 
soul?  [16] 

To  complete  one  universe  by  the  other ;  to  pour  upon  the  insufficiency 
of  the  one  the  excess  of  the  other ;  to  increase  here  liberty,  .there  science, 
there  the  ideal ;  to  communicate  to  inferiors  patterns  of  superior  beauty ; 
to  effect  an  exchange  of  effluences;  to  bring  the  central  fire  to  the 
planet;  to  harmonize  the  various  worlds  of  the  same  system;  to  urge 
forward  those  which  lag  behind ;  to  mingle  the  creations, — does  not  that 
mysterious  function  exist? 

Is  it  not  unwittingly  fulfilled  by  certain  chosen  spirits  who,  during 
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the  moments  of  their  earthly  pilgrimage,  are  in  part  unknown  to  them- 
selves ?  Is  it  not  the  function  of  such  or  such  an  atom,  a  divine  motive 
power  called  soul,  to  bring  a  solar  man  to  go  and  come  among  terrestrial 
men?  Since  the  floral  atom  exists,  why  should  not  the  stellar  atom  exist? 
That  solar  man  will  be,  in  turn,  the  savant,  the  seer,  the  calculator,  the 
thaumaturgus,  the  navigator,  the  architect,  the  magian,  the  legislator,  the 
philosopher,  the  prophet,  the  hero,  the  poet.  The  life  of  humanity  will 
move  onward  through  them.  The  transport  of  civilization  will  be  their 
task ;  these  spirit-teams  will  draw  the  huge  chariot.  One  being  unyoked, 
another  will  start  again.  Each  turn  of  a  century  will  be  a  stage,  and  there 
will  never  be  a  break  in  the  connection.  That  which  one  mind  begins, 
another  mind  will  finish,  chaining  phenomenon  to  phenomenon,  some- 
times without  suspecting  the  links.  To  each  revolution  in  fact  will  corre- 
spond an  adequate  revolution  in  idea,  and  reciprocally.  The  horizon  will 
not  be  allowed  to  extend  to  the  right  without  stretching  as  much  to  the 
left.  Men  the  most  diverse,  the  most  opposite  even,  will  find  unexpected 
points  of  contact,  and  in  these  alliances  the  imperious  logic  of  progress 
will  be  made  plain.  Orpheus,  Buddha,  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  Pythagoras, 
Moses,  Manu,  Mahomet,  with  many  more,  will  be  links  of  the  same 
chain.  A  Gutenberg  discovering  a  method  for  the  sowing  of  civilization 
and  a  means  for  the  ubiquity  of  thought  will  be  followed  by  a  Christo- 
pher Columbus  discovering  a  new  field.  A  Christopher  Columbus  discov- 
ering a  new  world  will  be  followed  by  a  Luther  discovering  a  new  liberty. 
After  Luther,  innovator  in  dogma,  will  come  Shakespeare,  innovator  in 
art.  One  genius  completes  another. 

But  not  in  the  same  region.  The  astronomer  supplements  the  philos- 
opher ;  the  legislator  is  the  executor  of  the  poet's  wishes ;  the  fighting 
liberator  lends  his  aid  to  the  thinking  liberator;  the  poet  corroborates 
the  statesman.  Newton  is  the  appendix  to  Bacon ;  Danton  originates  in 
Diderot;  Milton  confirms  Cromwell;  Byron  supports  Bozaris;  ^schylus, 
before  him,  has  assisted  Miltiades.  The  work  is  mysterious  even  for  the 
men  who  perform  it.  Some  are  conscious  of  it,  others  are  not.  At  great 
distances,  at  intervals  of  centuries,  the  correlations  manifest  themselves, 
wonderful ;  the  softening  of  human  manners  begun  by  the  religious  re- 
vealer,  will  be  completed  by  the  philosophical  reasoner,  so  that  Voltaire 
continues  Jesus.  Their  work  harmonizes  and  coincides.  If  this  concord- 
ance depended  upon  them,  both  would  resist,  perhaps :  the  one,  the  divine 
man,  indignant  in  his  martyrdom;  the  other,  the  human  man,  humiliated 
in  his  irony.  But  the  fact  remains.  Some  power  that  is  very  high  ordains 
it  thus. 
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Yes,  let  us  meditate  upon  these  vast  obscurities.  Revery  fixes  its 
gaze  upon  the  shadow  until  there  issues  from  it  light.  [17] 

Properly  speaking,  civilization  is  humanity  developing  itself  from 
within  outward.  Human  intelligence  radiates,  and,  little  by  little,  wins, 
subdues,  and  humanizes  matter.  Sublime  domestication !  This  labor  has 
phases,  and  each  of  these  phases,  marking  an  age  in  progress,  is  opened 
or  closed  by  one  of  those  beings  called  "men  of  genius."  These  mis- 
sionary spirits,  these  legates  of  God,  do  they  not  carry  in  them  a  sort  of 
partial  solution  of  the  question,  so  abstruse,  of  free  will?  The  apostolate, 
being  an  act  of  will,  is  related  on  one  side  to  liberty ;  and  on  the  other, 
being  a  mission,  is  related  by  predestination  to  fatality.  The  voluntary 
necessity.  Such  is  the  Messiah :  such  is  genius. 

Now  let  us  return — for  all  questions  which  pertain  to  mystery  form 
the  circle  from  which  one  cannot  escape — let  us  return  to  our  starting- 
point  and  to  our  first  question :  What  is  a  genius  ?  Is  it  not  perchance  a 
cosmic  soul, — a  soul  penetrated  by  a  ray  from  the  unknown?  In  what 
deeps  are  such  souls  prepared  ?  What  stages  do  they  pass  through  ?  What 
medium  do  they  traverse?  What  is  the  germination  which  precedes  the 
hatching?  What  is  the  antenatal  mystery?  Where  was  this  atom?  It 
seems  to  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  all  the  forces.  How  come  all  the 
powers  to  converge  and  tie  themselves  into  an  invisible  unity  in  this 
sovereign  intelligence?  Who  has  brooded  upon  this  eagle?  The  incuba- 
tion of  genius  by  the  abysmal  deep:  what  a  riddle!  These  lofty  souls, 
momentarily  belonging  to  earth,  have  they  not  seen  something  else  ?  Is  it 
for  that  reason  that  they  come  to  us  with  so  many  intuitions?  Some  of 
them  seem  full  of  the  dream  of  a  previous  world.  Is  it  thence  that  comes 
to  them  the  terror  that  they  sometimes  feel  ?  Is  it  this  which  inspires 
them  with  perplexing  words?  Is  it  this  which  fills  them  with  strange 
agitations?  Is  it  this  which  possesses  them  until  they  seem  to  see  and 
touch  imaginary  things  and  beings?  Moses  had  his  burning  bush;  Soc- 
rates his  familiar  demon ;  Mahomet  his  dove ;  Luther  his  goblin  playing 
with  his  pen,  and  to  whom  he  would  say,  "Be  still,  there!"  Pascal  his 
open  precipice,  which  he  hid  with  a  screen. 

Many  of  these  majestic  souls  are  evidently  conscious  of  a  mission. 
They  act  at  times  as  if  they  knew.  They  seem  to  have  a  confused 
certainty.  They  have  it.  They  have  it  for  the  mysterious  ensemble  ;  they 
have  it  also  for  the  detail.  John  Huss  dying  predicts  Luther.  He  exclaims : 
"You  burn  the  goose  (Huss),  but  the  swan  will  come."  Who  sends  these 
souls?  Who  fills  them  with  life?  What  is  the  law  of  their  formation 
anterior  and  superior  to  life?  Who  provides  them  with  force,  patience, 
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fruitfulness,  will,  wrath  ?  From  what  urn  of  goodness  have  they  drawn 
their  austerity?  In  what  regions  of  the  lightnings  have  they  gathered 
love?  Each  of  these  great  new-born  souls  renews  philosophy,  or  art,  or 
science,  or  poetry,  and  recreates  these  worlds  in  its  own  image.  They  are 
as  if  impregnated  with  creative  power.  At  times  there  emanates  from 
these  souls  a  truth  which  lights  up  the  questions  on  which  it  falls:  such 
a  soul  is  like  a  star  from  which  light  should  gutter.  From  what  wonder- 
ful source,  then,  do  they  proceed,  that  they  are  all  different?  No  one 
springs  from  the  other,  and  yet  they  have  this  in  common,— that  they  all 
bring  in  the  infinite.  Incommensurable  and  insoluble  question!  That 
does  not  hinder  worthy  pedants  and  knowing  people  from  bridling  up 
and  saying,  as  they  point  to  the  heights  of  civilization  where  shines  the 
starry  group  of  men  of  genius :  "You  shall  see  no  more  men  like  those. 
They  cannot  be  matched.  There  are  no  more  of  them.  We  declare  to  you 
that  the  earth  has  exhausted  its  contingent  of  master-spirits.  Now  for 
decadence  and  general  closing  up.  We  must  make  up  our  minds  to  it.  We 
shall  have  no  more  men  of  genius."  Ah !  you  have  seen  the  bottom  of  the 
unfathomable,  you !  [18] 

No,  Thou  art  not  worn  out!  Thou  hast  not  before  thee  the  bourn, 
the  limit,  the  term,  the  frontier.  Thou  hast  nothing  to  bound  Thee,  as 
winter  bounds  summer,  as  lassitude  the  birds,  as  the  precipice  the  tor- 
rent, as  the  cliff  the  ocean,  as  the  tomb  man.  Thou  art  without  end. 
"Hitherto  shalt  thou  come,  but  no  farther,"  is  spoke  by  Thee,  and  it  is 
not  spoken  of  Thee.  No,  Thou  windest  not  a  diminishing  skein  of  brittle 
thread.  No,  Thou  stoppest  not  short.  No,  Thy  quantity  decreaseth  not ; 
Thy  breadth  is  not  becoming  narrowness ;  Thy  faculty  miscarrieth  not'. 
No,  it  is  not  true  that  they  begin  to  perceive  in  Thy  omnipotence  that 
transparence  which  announces  the  end,  and  to  get  a  glimpse  of  something 
else  beyond  Thee.  Something  beyond!  And  what  then?— an  obstacle: 
obstacle  to  whom  ?  An  obstacle  to  creation !  an  obstacle  to  the  immanent ! 
an  obstacle  to  the  necessary !  What  a  dream ! 

Men  say,  "This  is  as  far  as  God  advances.  Ask  no  more  of  Him.  He 
starts  from  here  and  stops  there.  In  Homer,  in  Aristotle,  in  Newton,  He 
has  given  you  all  that  He  had.  Leave  Him  at  rest  now;  His  strength  is 
drained.  God  does  not  begin  again.  He  could  do  that  once,  He  cannot  do 
it  twice.  He  has  quite  spent  Himself  upon  this  man ;  enough  of  God  does 
not  remain  to  make  a  similar  man."  At  hearing  such  things,  wert  Thou  a 
manlike  them,  Thou  wouldst  smile  in  Thy  dreadful  deep ;  but  Thou  art 
not  in  a  dreadful  deep,  and,  being  goodness,  Thou  hast  no  smile.  The 
smile  is  but  a  passing  wrinkle,  unknown  to  the  absolute. 
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Thou  stricken  by  a  chill!  Thou  cease!  Thou  suffer  impediment! 
Thou  to  cry  "Halt ! "  Never.  Shouldst  Thou  be  compelled  to  take  breath 
after  having  created  a  man  ?  No ;  whoever  that  man  may  be,  Thou  art 
God.  If  this  pale  throng  of  living  beings,  in  presence  of  the  unknown, 
must  feel  wonder  and  dismay  at  something,  it  is  not  at  beholding  the 
generative  principle  dry  up,  and  creative  power  grow  sterile ;  it  is,  O  God, 
at  the  eternal  unleashing  of  miracles.  The  hurricane  of  miracles  blows 
perpetually.  Day  and  night  the  phenomena  surge  around  us  on  all  sides, 
and  (what  is  not  least  marvellous)  without  disturbing  the  majestic  tran- 
quillity of  the  Creation.  This  tumult  is  harmony.  [19] 

The  huge  concentric  waves  of  universal  life  are  shoreless.  The  starry 
sky  that  we  study  is  but  a  partial  appearance.  We  grasp  but  a  few  meshes 
of  the  vast  network  of  existence.  The  complication  of  the  phenomenon, 
of  which  a  glimpse  can  be  caught  beyond  our  senses  only  by  contempla- 
tion and  ecstasy,  makes  the  mind  giddy.  The  thinker  who  reaches  so  far 
is  to  other  men  only  a  visionary.  The  necessary  interlacement  of  the 
perceptible  with  the  non-perceptible  strikes  the  philosopher  with  stupor. 
This  plenitude  is  required  by  Thy  omnipotence,  which  admits  no  gap. 
The  interpenetration  of  universe  with  universe  makes  part  of  Thy  infini- 
tude. Here  we  extend  the  word  "universe" -to  an  order  of  facts  that  no 
astronomer  can  reach.  In  the  Cosmos,  invisible  to  fleshly  eye,  but  re- 
vealed to  vision,  sphere  blends  with  sphere  without  change  of  form,  the 
creations  being  of  diverse  density;  so  that,  to  all  appearance,  with  our 
world  is  inexplicably  merged  another,  invisible  to  us  as  we  to  it. 
[20] 

And  Thou,  centre  and  base  of  things,  Thou,  the  "I  Am,"  exhausted ! 
Can  the  absolute  serenities  be  distressed,  from  time  to  time,  by  want  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  Infinite?  Shall  we  believe  that  an  hour  may 
come  when  Thou  canst  no  longer  furnish  the  light  of  which  humanity 
has  need;  that,  mechanically  unwearied,  Thou  mayst  grow  faint  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  order,  so  that  men  may  say,  "God  is  extinct  upon 
that  side?"  No!  No!  No!  O  Father! 

Phidias  created  does  not  hinder  Thee  from  making  Michael  Angelo. 
Michael  Angelo  formed,  there  still  remains  to  Thee  the  material  for 
Rembrandt.  A  Dante  does  not  fatigue  Thee.  Thou  art  no  more  exhausted 
by  a  Homer  than  by  a  star.  Auroras  by  the  side  of  auroras,  the  indefinite 
renewal  of  meteors,  worlds  above  worlds,  the  portentous  passage  of  those 
flaming  stars  called  comets,  men  of  genius,  Orpheus,  then  Moses,  then 
Isaiah,  then  ^Eschylus,  then  Lucretius,  then  Tacitus,  then  Juvenal,  then 
Cervantes  and  Rabelais,  then  Shakespeare,  then  Moliere,  then  Voltaire, 
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those  who  have  been  and  those  to  come,— all  that  does  not  weary  Thee. 
Chaos  of  constellations!  there  is  room  in  Thy  immensity.  [21] 

In  the  foreground  everywhere,  in  full  light,  amidst  the  flourish  of 
trumpets,  are  the  powerful  men,  followed  by  the  gilded  men.  The  poet 
does  not  see  them,  or,  if  he  does,  he  disdains  them.  He  lifts  his  eyes  and 
looks  at  God ;  then  he  drops  his  eyes  and  looks  at  the  people.  There  in 
the  depths  of  shadow,  well  nigh  invisible  by  reason  of  its  submersion  in 
darkness,  is  that  fatal  crowd,  that  vast  and  mournful  heap  of  suffering, 
that  venerable  populace  of  the  tattered  and  of  the  ignorant— a  chaos  of 
souls.  That  crowd  of  heads  undulates  obscurely  like  the  waves  of  a 
nocturnal  sea.  From  time  to  time  there  pass  over  that  surface,  like  squalls 
over  the  water,  catastrophes,— a  war,  a  pestilence,  a  royal  favorite,  a 
famine.  This  causes  a  tremor  of  but  brief  duration,  the  deeps  of  sorrow 
being  calm,  like  the  deeps  of  the  sea.  Despair  leaves  in  the  soul  a  dread- 
ful weight,  as  of  lead.  The  last  word  of  the  abyss  is  stupor.  This  is  the 
night.  Such  is,  beneath  the  mournful  glooms  amid  which  all  is  indistinct 
the  sombre  sea  of  the  poor.  [22] 

This  whole  mass  expires  and  creeps,  not  having  even  the  power  to 
love ;  and  perhaps  unknown  to  them,  while  they  bow  and  submit,  from 
all  that  vast  unconsciousness  in  which  Right  dwells,  from  the  inarticulate 
murmur  of  those  wretched  breaths  mingled  together  proceeds  an  inde- 
scribable, confused  voice,  a  mysterious  fog  of  expression,  succeeding, 
syllable  by  syllable  in  the  darkness,  in  uttering  wonderful  words :  Future' 
Humanity,  Liberty,  Equality,  Progress.  And  the  poet  listens,  and  he 
hears ;  and  he  looks,  and  he  sees ;  and  he  bends  lower  and  lower,  and  he 
weeps;  and  then,  growing  with  a  strange  growth,  drawing  from 'all  that 
darkness  his  own  transfiguration,  he  stands,  erect,  terrible  and  tender 
above  all  these  wretched  ones— those  of  high  place  as  well  as  those  of 
low — with  flaming  eyes. 

And  with  a  loud  voice  he  demands  a  reckoning.  And  he  says,  Here  is 
the  effect!  And  he  says,  Here  is  the  cause!  Light  is  the  remedy.  Erudi- 
mini.  He  is  like  a  great  vase  full  of  humanity  shaken  by  the  hand  within 
the  cloud,  from  which  should  fall  to  earth  great  drops,— fire  for  the  op- 
pressors, dew  for  the  oppressed.  Ah !  you  deem  that  an  evil  ?  Well,  we, 
for  our  part,  approve  it.  It  seems  to  us  right  that  some  one  should  speak 
when  all  are  suffering.  The  ignorant  who  enjoy  and  the  ignorant  who 
suffer  have  equal  need  of  instruction.  The  law  of  fraternity  is  derived 
from  the  law  of  labor.  The  practice  of  killing  one  another  has  had  its 
day ;  the  hour  has  come  for  loving  one  another.  It  is  to  promulgate  these 
truths  that  the  poet  is  good.  For  that,  he  must  be  of  the  people ;  for  that, 
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he  must  be  of  the  populace:  that  is  to  say,  the  poet,  as  he  leads  in 
progress,  should  not  draw  back  before  the  elbowing  of  facts,  however 
ugly  the  facts  may  be.  The  actual  distance  between  the  real  and  the  ideal 
cannot  otherwise  be  measured.  Besides,  to  drag  the  ball  and  chain  a  little 
completes  a  Vincent  de  Paul.  To  steel  themselves,  therefore,  to  promis- 
cuous contact  with  trivial  things,  to  the  popular  metaphor,  to  the  great 
life  in  common  with  those  exiles  from  joy  who  are  called  the  poor, — such 
is  the  first  duty  of  poets.  It  is  useful,  it  is  necessary,  that  the  breath  of 
the  people  should  traverse  these  all-powerful  souls.  The  people  have 
something  to  say  to  them.  It  is  good  that  there  should  be  in  Euripides  a 
flavor  of  the  herb-dealers  of  Athens,  and  in  Shakespeare  of  the  sailors  of 
London.  [23] 

Sacrifice  to  "the  mob,"  O  poet !  Sacrifice  to  that  unfortunate,  disin- 
herited, vanquished,  vagabond,  shoeless,  famished,  repudiated,  despair- 
ing mob ;  sacrifice  to  it,  if  it  must  be  and  when  it  must  be,  thy  repose, 
thy  fortune,  thy  joy,  thy  country,  thy  liberty,  thy  life.  The  mob  is  the 
human  race  in  misery.  The  mob  is  the  mournful  beginning  of  the  people. 
The  mob  is  the  great  victim  of  darkness.  Sacrifice  to  it !  Sacrifice  thyself ! 
Let  thyself  be  hunted,  let  thyself  be  exiled  like  Voltaire  to  Ferney,  like 
D'Aubigne  to  Geneva,  like  Dante  to  Verona,  like  Juvenal  to  Syene,  like 
Tacitus  to  Methymna,  like  ifEschylus  to  Gela,  like  John  to  Patmos,  like 
Elijah  to  Horeb,  like  Thucydides  to  Thrace,  like  Isaiah  to  Ezion- 
geber !  Sacrifice  to  the  mob.  Sacrifice  to  it  thy  gold,  and  thy  blood  which 
is  more  than  thy  gold,  and  thy  thought  which  is  more  than  thy  blood, 
and  thy  love  which  is  more  than  thy  thought ;  sacrifice  to  it  everything 
except  justice.  Receive  its  complaint ;  listen  to  it  touching  its  faults  and 
touching  the  faults  of  others ;  hear  its  confession  and  its  accusation.  Give 
it  thy  ear,  thy  hand,  thy  arm,  thy  heart.  Do  everything  for  it,  excepting 
evil.  Alas !  it  suffers  so  much,  and  it  knows  nothing.  Correct  it,  warn  it, 
instruct  it,  guide  it,  train  it.  Put  it  to  the  school  of  honesty.  Make  it 
spell  truth,  show  it  the  alphabet  of  reason,  teach  it  to  r-ead  virtue,  probity, 
generosity,  mercy.  Hold  thy  book  wide  open.  Be  there,  attentive,  vigilant, 
kind,  faithful,  humble.  Light  up  the  brain,  inflame  the  mind,  extinguish 
selfishness ;  and  thyself  give  the  example.  The  poor  are  privation ;  be  thou 
abnegation.  Teach !  irradiate !  they  need  thee ;  thou  art  their  great  thirst. 
To  learn  is  the  first  step ;  to  live  is  but  the  second.  Be  at  their  command  : 
dost  thou  hear  ?  Be  ever  there  in  the  form  of  light !  For  it  is  beautiful  on 
this  sombre  earth,  during  this  dark  life,  brief  passage  to  something 
beyond, — it  is  beautiful  that  Force  should  have  Right  for  a  master,  that 
Progress  should  have  Courage  as  a  leader,  that  Intelligence  should 
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have  Honor  as  a  sovereign,  that  Conscience  should  have  Duty  as  a 
despot,  that  Civilization  should  have  Liberty  as  a  queen,  and  that  the 
servant  of  Ignorance  should  be  the  Light.  [24] 

It  is  important,  at  the  present  time,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  human 
soul  has  still  greater  need  of  the  ideal  than  of  the  real. 

It  is  by  the  real  that  we  exist ;  it  is  by  the  ideal  that  we  live.  Would 
you  realize  the  difference?  Animals  exist,  man  lives. 

To  live,  is  to  understand.  To  live,  is  to  smile  at  the  present ;  it  is  to 
be  able  to  see  over  the  wall  of  the  future.  To  live,  is  to  have  in  one's  self 
a  balance,  and  to  weigh  in  it  good  and  evil.  To  live,  is  to  have  justice, 
truth,  reason,  devotion,  probity,  sincerity,  common-sense,  right,  and 
duty  welded  to  the  heart.  To  live,  is  to  know  what  one  is  worth,  what 
one  can  do  and  should  do.  Life  is  conscience.  Cato  would  not  rise  before 
Ptolemy.  Cato  really  lived.  [25] 

Literature  secretes  civilization,  poetry  secretes  the  ideal.  That  is  why 
literature  is  one  of  the  wants  of  societies ;  that  is  why  poetry  is  a  hunger 
of  the  soul. 

That  is  why  poets  are  the  first  instructors  of  the  people. 

That  is  why  Shakespeare  must  be  translated  in  France. 

That  is  why  Moliere  must  be  translated  in  England. 

That  is  why  all  the  poets,  all  the  philosophers,  all  the  thinkers,  all 
the  producers  of  nobility  of  soul  must  be  translated,  commented  on, 
published,  printed,  reprinted,  stereotyped,  distributed,  hawked  about,' 
explained,  recited,  spread  abroad,  given  to  all,  given  cheaply,  given  at 
cost  price,  given  for  nothing.  [26] 

To  enjoy  a  full  stomach,  a  satisfied  digestion,  a  satiated  belly,  is 
doubtless  something,  for  it  is  the  enjoyment  of  the  brute.  However,  one 
may  set  one's  ambition  higher. 

Certainly,  a  good  salary  is  a  fine  thing.  To  have  beneath  one's  feet  the 
firm  ground  of  good  wages,  is  pleasant.  The  wise  man  likes  to  want 
nothing.  To  assure  his  own  position  is  the  characteristic  of  an  intelligent 
man.  An  official  chair,  with  ten  thousand  sesterces  a  year,  is  a  graceful 
and  convenient  seat;  liberal  emoluments  give  a  fresh  complexion  and 
good  health ;  one  lives  to  an  old  age  in  pleasant  well-paid  sinecures ;  the 
high  financial  world,  abounding  in  profits,  is  a  place  agreeable  to  live  in ; 
to  be  on  a  good  footing  at  court  settles  a  family  well  and  brings  a  fortune'. 
As  for  myself,  I  prefer  to  all  these  solid  comforts  the  old  leaky  vessel 
in  which  Bishop  Quodvultdeus  embarks  with  a  smile. 

There  is  something  beyond  satisfying  one's  appetite.  The  goal  of 
man  is  not  the  goal  of  the  animal. 
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A  moral  lift  is  necessary.  The  life  of  nations,  like  the  life  of  individ- 
uals, has  its  moments  of  depression ;  these  moments  pass,  certainly,  but 
no  trace  of  them  ought  to  remain.  Man,  at  this  day,  tends  to  fall  into  the 
stomach :  man  must  be  replaced  in  the  heart,  man  must  be  replaced  in  the 
brain.  The  brain,— this  is  the  bold  sovereign  that  must  be  restored !  The 
social  question  requires  today,  more  than  ever,  to  be  examined  on  the 
side  of  human  dignity. 

To  show  man  the  human  goal;  to  ameliorate  intelligence  first,  the 
animal  afterward ;  to  contemn  the  flesh  as  long  as  the  thought  is  despised, 
and  to  set  the  example  upon  their  own  flesh, — such  is  the  actual,  imme- 
diate, urgent  duty  of  writers. 

This  is  what  men  of  genius  have  done  at  all  times. 

You  ask  in  what  poets  can  be  useful.  Simply  this, — in  permeating 
civilization  with  light.  [27] 

The  great  problem  is  to  restore  to  the  human  mind  something  of 
the  ideal.  Whence  shall  we  draw  the  ideal?  Wherever  it  is  to  be  found. 
The  poets,  the  philosophers,  the  thinkers  are  its  urns.  The  ideal  is  in 
^Eschylus,  in  Isaiah,  in  Juvenal,  in  Alighieri,  in  Shakespeare.  Throw 
^schylus,  throw  Isaiah,  throw  Juvenal,  throw  Dante,  throw  Shakespeare 
into  the  deep  soul  of  the  human  race. 

Pour  Job,  Solomon,  Pindar,  Ezekiel,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Herodotus, 
Theocritus,  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Virgil,  Terence,  Horace,  Catullus,  Tacitus, 
Saint  Paul,  Saint  Augustine,  Tertullian,  Petrarch,  Pascal,  Milton,  Des- 
cartes, Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  Montesquieu,  Diderot,  Rousseau,  Beau- 
marchais,  Sedaine,  Andre  Chenier,  Kant,  Byron,  Schiller, — pour  all  these 
souls  into  man. 

Pour  in  all  the  wits  from  ^Esop  up  to  Moliere,  all  the  intellects  from 
Plato  up  to  Newton,  all  the  encyclopaedists  from  Aristotle  up  to  Vol- 
taire. 

By  this  means  you  will  cure  the  present  malady  and  establish  forever 
the  health  of  the  human  mind. 

You  will  cure  the  middle-class,  and  found  the  people. 

As  already  indicated,  after  the  destruction  which  has  delivered  the 
world,  you  will  construct  the  home  for  the  permanent  life  of  the  race. 

What  an  aim — to  construct  the  people!  Principles  combined  with 
science,  all  possible  quantity  of  the  absolute  introduced  by  degrees  into 
the  fact,  Utopia  treated  successively  by  every  mode  of  realization, — by 
political  economy,  by  philosophy,  by  physics,  by  chemistry,  by  dynamics, 
by  logic,  by  art ;  union  gradually  replacing  antagonism,  and  unity  replac- 
ing union ;  for  religion  God,  for  priest  the  father,  for  prayer  virtue,  for 
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field  the  whole  earth,  for  language  the  word,  for  law  the  right,  for  motive- 
power  duty,  for  hygiene  labor,  for  economy  universal  peace,  for  canvas 
the  very  life,  for  the  goal  progress,  for  authority  freedom,  for  people 
the  man.  Such  is  the  simplification. 

And  at  the  summit  the  ideal. 

The  ideal! — stable  type  of  ever-moving  progress. 

To  whom  belong  men  of  genius,  if  not  to  thee,  O  people?  They  do 
belong  to  thee ;  they  are  thy  sons  and  thy  fathers.  Thou  givest  birth  to 
them,  and  they  teach  thee.  They  open  in  thy  chaos  vistas  of  light.  As 
children,  they  have  drunk  at  thy  breasts.  They  have  leaped  in  the  uni- 
versal matrix  of  humanity.  Each  of  thy  phases,  O  people,  is  an  avatar. 
The  deep  action  of  life, — it  is  in  thee  that  it  must  be  sought.  Thou  art 
the  great  mother.  From  thee  issue  the  mysterious  company  of  the  intel- 
ligences: to  thee,  therefore,  let  them  return. 

To  thee,  O  people,  they  are  dedicated  by  their  author,  God!  [28] 

Ah,  minds,  be  useful !  Be  of  some  service.  Do  not  be  fastidious  when 
so  much  depends  upon  being  efficient  and  good.  Art  for  art's  sake  may 
be  very  fine,  but  art  for  progress  is  finer  still.  To  dream  of  castles  in 
Spain  is  well ;  to  dream  of  Utopia  is  better.  Ah !  you  must  think  ?  Then 
think  of  making  man  better.  You  must  have  a  vision  ?  Here  is  a  vision 
for  you,— the  ideal.  The  prophet  seeks  solitude,  but  not  isolation.  He 
unravels  and  untwists  the  threads  of  humanity,  tied  and  rolled  in  a  skein 
within  his  soul;  he  does  not  break  them.  He  goes  into  the  desert  to 
think — of  whom?  Of  the  multitudes.  It  is  not  to  the  forests  that  he 
speaks,  it  is  to  the  cities.  It  is  not  a  reed  that  he  sees  shaken  with  the 
wind,  it  is  man ;  it  is  not  against  lions  that  he  cries  aloud^  it  is  against 
tyrants.  Woe  unto  thee,  Ahab!  woe  unto  thee,  Hosea!  woe  unto  you, 
kings!  woe  unto  you,  Pharaohs!  is  the  cry  of  the  great  solitary.  Then 
he  weeps. 

Over  what  ?  Over  that  eternal  Babylonish  captivity  suffered  long  ago 
by  Israel ;  suffered  by  Poland,  by  Roumania,  by  Hungary,  by  Venice  to- 
day. He  grows  old,  the  good  and  gloomy  thinker ;  he  watches,  he  lies  in 
wait,  he  listens,  he  looks,  his  ear  inclined  to  the  silence,  his  eye  strain- 
ing into  the  night,  his  claw  half  unsheathed  toward  the  wicked.  Go,  then, 
and  talk  of  "art  for  art's  sake"  to  this  cenobite  of  the  ideal.  He  walks 
straight  toward  his  goal,  which  is  this:  the  best.  To  this  he  is  conse- 
crated. 

He  is  not  his  own ;  he  belongs  to  his  apostleship.  To  him  is  intrusted 
the  great  duty  of  impelling  the  human  race  upon  its  forward  march. 
Genius  is  not  made  for  genius,  it  is  made  for  man.  Genius  on  earth  is  God 
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giving  himself.  Whenever  a  masterpiece  appears,  a  distribution  of  God  is 
taking  place.  The  masterpiece  is  a  variety  of  the  miracle.  [29] 

Take  care,  ye  who  trace  those  circles  about  the  poet;  ye  place  him 
outside  of  humanity.  That  the  poet  should  be  beyond  humanity  in  one 
way, — by  his  wings,  by  his  immense  flight,  by  his  possible  sudden  dis- 
appearance in  the  fathomless, — is  well,  must  be  so ;  but  on  condition  of 
reappearance.  He  may  go,  but  he  must  return.  Let  him  have  wings  for 
the  infinite,  provided  he  has  feet  for  the  earth,  and  that,  after  having 
been  seen  flying,  he  is  seen  to  walk.  Having  gone  beyond  humanity,  let 
him  become  man  again.  After  he  has  been  seen  as  an  archangel,  let  him 
be  once  more  a  brother.  Let  the  star  which  is  in  that  eye  shed  a  tear, 
and  let  it  be  a  human  tear.  Thus,  human  and  superhuman,  he  shall  be 
the  poet.  But  to  be  altogether  beyond  man,  is  not  to  be.  Show  me  thy 
foot,  genius,  and  let  us  see  if,  like  myself,  thou  hast  the  dust  of  earth 
upon  thy  heel.  If  thou  hast  never  walked  in  the  dusty  footpath  which  I 
tread,  thou  knowest  not  me,  nor  I  thee.  Depart!  Thou  who  believest 
thyself  an  angel  art  but  a  bird.  [30] 

Help  from  the  strong  for  the  weak,  help  from  the  great  for  the  small, 
help  from  the  free  for  the  slaves,  help  from  the  thinkers  for  the  ignorant, 
help  from  the  solitary  for  the  multitudes, — such  is  the  law,  from  Isaiah 
to  Voltaire.  He  who  does  not  follow  this  law  may  be  a  genius,  but  he  is 
only  a  genius  of  luxury.  By  not  handling  the  things  of  the  earth,  he 
thinks  to  purify  himself;  but  he  annuls  himself.  He  is  the  refined,  the 
delicate,  he  may  be  the  exquisite  genius :  he  is  not  the  great  genius.  Any 
one,  roughly  useful,  but  useful,  has  the  right  to  ask,  on  seeing  this  good- 
for-nothing  genius,  "Who  is  this  idler?"  The  amphora  which  refuses  to 
go  to  the  fountain  deserves  the  hisses  of  the  water-pots.  [31] 

Thought  is  power. 

All  power  is  duty.  [32] 

In  1784,  Bonaparte,  then  fifteen  years  old,  arrived  at  the  military 
school  of  Paris  from  Brienne,  being  one  among  four  under  the  conduct 
of  a  minim  priest.  He  mounted  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  steps, 
carrying  his  small  valise,  and  reached,  in  the  attic,  the  barrack  chamber 
he  was  to  occupy.  This  chamber  had  two  beds,  and  a  small  window  open- 
ing on  the  great  yard  of  the  school.  The  young  predecessors  of  Bonaparte 
had  bescrawled  the  whitewashed  wall  with  charcoal,  and  the  new-comer 
could  read  in  this  little  cell  these  four  inscriptions,  which  we  ourselves 
read  there  thirty-five  years  ago:  "An  epaulet  is  very  long  to  win." — De 
Montgivray.  "The  finest  day  in  life  is  that  of  a  battle"— Vicomte  de 
Tinteniac.  "Life  is  but  a  prolonged  lie."— Le  Chevalier  Adolphe  Delmas. 
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"The  end  of  all  is  six  feet  of  earth."— Le  Comte  de  la  Villette.  With  the 
trifling  substitution  of  the  word  "empire"  for  "epaulet,"  these  four  sen- 
tences contained  the  whole  destiny  of  Bonaparte,  and  formed  a  kind  of 
"Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin,"  written  in  advance  upon  that  wall.  Desmazis, 
junior,  who  accompanied  Bonaparte,  being  his  room-mate,  and  about 
to  occupy  one  of  the  two  beds,  saw  him  take  a  pencil— Desmazis  himself 
has  related  the  incident— and  draw,  under  the  inscriptions  that  he  had 
just  read,  a  rough  sketch  of  his  house  at  Ajaccio ;  then,  by  the  side  of 
that  house,— without  suspecting  that  he  was  thus  bringing  near  the  Island 
of  Corsica  another  mysterious  island  then  hid  in  the  far  future,— he 
wrote  the  last  of  the  four  sentences :  "The  end  of  all  is  six  feet  of  earth." 

Bonaparte  was  right.  For  the  conqueror,  for  the  soldier,  for  the  man 
of  material  fact,  the  end  of  all  is  six  feet  of  earth ;  for  the  man  of  thought, 
all  begins  there.  [33] 

Death  is  a  power. 

For  him  who  has  had  no  activity  but  that  of  the  mind,  the  tomb  is 
the  elimination  of  the  obstacle.  To  be  dead  is  to  be  all-powerful. 

The  man  of  war  is  formidable  while  alive ;  he  stands  erect ;  the  earth 
is  silent,  siluit ;  he  has  extermination  in  his  gesture ;  millions  of  haggard 
men  rush  after  him,  a  fierce  horde,  sometimes  a  ruffianly  one ;  it  is  no 
longer  a  human  head,  it  is  a  conqueror,  it  is  a  captain,  it  is  a  king  of 
Jdngs,  it  is  an  emperor,  it  is  a  dazzling  crown  of  laurels  which  passes, 
throwing  out  lightning  flashes,  and  showing  in  a  starry  light  beneath,  a 
vague  profile  of  Caesar.  This  vision  is  splendid  and  astounding ;  but  a 
little  gravel  in  the  liver,  or  an  abrasion  of  the  pylorus— six  feet  of  earth, 
and  all  is  over.  This  solar  spectrum  vanishes.  This  tumultuous  life  falls 
into  a  hole ;  the  human  race  pursues  its  way,  leaving  behind  this  empti- 
ness. If  this  man-hurricane  has  made  some  lucky  rupture,— like  Alexan- 
der in  India,  Charlemagne  in  Scandinavia,  and  Bonaparte  in  old  Europe, 
—that  is  all  that  remains  of  him.  But  let  some  passerby  who  has  in  him 
the  ideal ;  let  a  poor  wretch  like  Homer  throw  out  a  word  in  the  darkness 
and  die,— that  word  lights  up  the  gloom,  and  becomes  a  star. 

This  defeated  man,  driven  from  town  to  town,  is  called  Dante  Ali- 
ghieri—  take  care !  This  exile  is  called  .Eschylus,  this  prisoner  is  called 
Ezekiel,— beware !  This  one-handed  man  is  winged,— it  is  Miguel  Cer- 
vantes. Do  you  know  whom  you  see  wayfaring  there  before  you?  It  is  a 
sick  man,  Tyrtaeus ;  it  is  a  slave,  Plautus ;  it  is  a  laborer,  Spinoza ;  it  is  a 
valet,  Rousseau.  Well,  that  abasement,  that  labor,  that  servitude,  that 
infirmity,  is  power,— the  supreme  power,  mind.  [34] 


CHAPTER  XXVII 

John  Milton 


Known  as  "the  Blind  Poet,"  John  Milton  (1608-1674),  led  a  tumultuous  life, 
but  in  his  poetry  rose  above  it  to  majestic  heights  on  theology  and  religion.  Born 
in  London  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  he  was  trained  for  either  the  Church  or 
law,  but  became  a  non-Conformist,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  literature  and 
included  philosophy  and  music.  His  married  life  appears  to  have  been  uneventful 
except  in  the  case  of  one  of  his  three  wives  who  left  him  and  of  whom  it  is  said 
he  complained  that  she  was  not  a  conversationalist.  Her  desertion  led  to  his  writ- 
ings on  divorce.  He  was  active  in  political  life,  wrote  many  treatises  on  public 
issues,  including  church  government  and  some  works  on  history  and  theology. 
Under  the  Commonwealth  of  Oliver  Cromwell  he  served  as  a  secretary  on  the 
Council  of  State,  even  after  his  continued  writing  induced  blindness.  A  champion 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  his  pen  is  said  to  have  been  as  penetrating  as  Crom- 
well's sword. 

Milton's  place  as  the  great  poet  of  English  literature  has  been  an  almost  end- 
less theme.  Paradise  Lost  and  Paradise  Regained  are  the  most  impressive  poems 
of  all  time  on  the  loss  and  recovery  of  moral  and  spiritual  ideals.  That  they  reflect 
in  part  Milton's  own  experience  there  can  be  little  doubt.  He  became  the  subject 
of  criticism  partly  because  of  his  disposition.  Critics  charged  that  he  lacked 
humor  and  knowledge  of  real  life,  that  his  goodness  was  severe  and  austere.  It 
was  even  alleged  that  his  reverence  for  personality  was  due  to  the  consciousness 
of  his  physical  beauty.  He  was  too  solitary  and  haughty  for  popular  affection,  and 
is  best  remembered  by  his  stately  poetry,  its  sublime  imagery,  and  the  massive 
thought  with  its  resounding  echoes.  Dr.  Johnson  characterized  him  as  "a  genius 
that  could  cut  a  colossus  from  a  rock  but  could  not  carve  heads  on  cherry-stones" 
and  Emerson  placed  him  among  those  who  "set  at  naught  books  and  traditions 
and  spoke  not  what  men  did  but  what  they  thought."  And  the  intense  characteriza- 
tion of  the  superior  talents  of  Milton's  Satan  was  such  that  the  present  writer  when 
a  boy  experienced  a  sense  of  shame  on  discovering  that  he  had  been  misled  into 
admiration. 


These  are  Thy  glorious  works,  Parent  of  good, 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 
Thus  wondrous  fair ;  Thyself  how  wondrous  then ! 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens, 
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To  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 

In  these  they  lowest  works ;  yet  these  declare 

Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  power  divine. 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 

Angels,  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 

And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 

Circle  his  throne  rejoicing ;  ye  in  heaven,  ' 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 

Him  first,  him  last,  him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 

If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 

Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  morn 

With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 

While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul, 

Acknowledge  him  thy  greater;  sound  his  praise  ' 

In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb 'st, 

And  when  high  noon  hast  gain'd,  and  when  thou  falPst. 

Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st. 

With  the  fixed  stars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies, 

And  ye  five  other  wand 'ring  fires,  that  move 

In  mystic  dance  not  without  song,  resound 

His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  called  up  light. 

Air,  and  ye  elements  the  eldest  birth 

Of  nature's  womb  that  in  quarternion  run 

Perpetual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 

And  nourish  all  things,  let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise. 

Ye  mists  and  exhalations,  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey, 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold, 

In  honour  to  the  world's  great  author  rise, 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  the  uncolour'd  sky, 

Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers, 

Rising  or  falling  still  advance  His  praise. 

His  praise,  ye  winds  that  from  four  quarters  blow, 

Breathe  soft  or  loud ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines 

With  every  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 

Fountains  and  ye  that  warble,  as  ye  flow, 

Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 
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Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls,  ye  birds 
That,  singing,  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise ; 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  His  praise. 
Hail,  universal  Lord !  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night, 
Have  gather'd  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.  [1] 

Servant  of  God,  well  done,  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintain'd 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause 
Of  truth,  in  word  mightier  than  they  in  arms ; 
And  for  the  testimony  of  truth  hast  borne 
Universal  reproach,  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence ;  for  this  was  all  thy  care, 
To  stand  approv'd  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judg'd  thee  perverse.  [2] 

This  is  servitude, 
To  serve  th'  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rebell'd 
Against  his  worthier.  [3] 

Henceforth  I  learn  that  to  obey  is  best, 

And  love  with  fear  the  only  God,  to  walk 

As  in  his  presence,  ever  to  observe 

His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend, 

Merciful  over  all  his  works,  with  good 

Still  overcoming  evil,  and  by  small 

Accomplishing  great  things ;  by  things  deem'd  weak 

Subverting  worldly  strong,  and  worldly  wise 

By  simply  meek ;  that  suffering  for  truth's  sake 

Is  fortitude  to  highest  victory ; 

And,  to  the  faithful,  death  the  gate  of  life.  [4] 
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To  whom  thus  also  th'  angel  last  repli'd : 
This  having  learn'd,  thou  hast  attain'd  the  sum 
Of  wisdom ;  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars 
Thou  knew'st  by  name,  and  all  th'  ethereal  powers, 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  nature's  works, 
Or  works  of  God  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea, 
And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  enjoy'dst, 
And  all  the  rule,  one  empire ;  only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable,  add  faith, 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance,  add  love, 
By  name  to  come  call'd  charity,  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest ;  then  wilt  thou  not  be  loath 
To  leave  this  paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far.  [5] 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

John  Bunyan 


In  the  nineteenth  century,  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  side  by  side  with  the  Bible  in 
the  American  home.  Its  author,  John  Bunyan  (1628-1688)  was  a  native  of  Elstow, 
England,  had  slight  schooling,  worked  as  a  tinker,  and  was  in  the  army  at  17 
during  the  Civil  War — on  which  side  is  a  disputed  question,  but  probably  that  of 
Cromwell.  At  20,  he  married  a  Puritan  wife  who  lived  but  two  years.  Under  her 
influence,  he  became  a  non-Conformist  and  a  Baptist  preacher.  He  drew  great 
crowds  at  Bedford  from  the  middle  counties,  but  on  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
law  requiring  use  of  the  established  form  of  worship,  spent  twelve  years  in  Bed- 
ford jail,  where  his  companions  were  the  Bible  and  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs.  He 
was  permitted  to  support  his  second  wife  and  family  by  making  tagged  laces. 

During  a  second  imprisonment  he  finished  Pilgrim's  Progress.  While  without 
doubt  this  allegory  is  measurably  autobiographical  and  it  has  been  assumed  that 
Bunyan  was  converted  from  a  profligate  life,  he  reformed  at  an  early  age  and 
certainly  a  considerable  time  before  he  reached  manhood. 

Bunyan  wrote  about  sixty  devotional  and  evangelical  books,  several  of  which 
were  long  religious  classics.  Pilgrim's  Progress,  simple  in  style,  vivid  in  its  por- 
trayal of  types  of  character,  dramatic  in  its  impressions,  will  hold  its  high  place 
for  all  time,  and  such  characters  as  Giant  Despair  and  Apollyon  still  continue  as 
descriptive  terms  in  literature.  On  the  life-like  statue  at  Bedford  are  quoted  these 
comprehensively  descriptive  words:  "His  eyes  were  uplifted  to  Heaven.  The  best 
of  books  is  in  his  hands.  The  law  of  truth  is  written  on  his  lips.  The  world  is 
behind  his  back.  He  stands  as  if  he  pleaded  with  men." 


Then  went  the  jury  out,  whose  names  were  Mr.  Blind-man,  Mr. 
No-good,  Mr.  Malice,  Mr.  Love-lust,  Mr.  Live-loose,  Mr.  Heady, 
Mr.  High-mind,  Mr.  Enmity,  Mr.  Liar,  Mr.  Cruelty,  Mr.  Hate-light  and 
Mr.  Implacable ;  who  every  one  gave  in  his  private  verdict  against  him 
among  themselves  and  afterwards  unanimously  concluded  to  bring  him 
in  guilty  before  the  Judge.  And  first,  among  themselves,  Mr.  Blind-man, 
the  foreman,  said  I  see  clearly  that  this  man  is  a  heretic.  Then  said  Mr. 
No-good,  away  with  such  a  fellow  from  the  earth.  Ay,  said  Mr.  Malice, 
for  I  hate  the  very  looks  of  him.  Then  said  Mr.  Love-lust,  I  could  never 
endure  him.  Nor  I,  said  Mr.  Live-loose,  for  he  would  always  be  con- 
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demning  my  way.  Hang  him,  hang  him,  said  Mr.  Heady.  A  sorry  scrub, 
said  Mr.  High-mind.  My  heart  riseth  against  him,  said  Mr.  Enmity.  He 
is  a  rogue,  said  Mr.  Liar.  Hanging  is  too  good  for  him,  said  Mr.  Cruelty. 
Let  us  dispatch  him  out  of  the  way,  said  Mr.  Hate-light.  Then  said  Mr. 
Implacable,  Might  I  have  all  the  world  given  me,  I  could  not  be  recon- 
ciled to  him ;  therefore,  let  us  forthwith  bring  him  in  guilty  of  death. 
And  so  they  did ;  therefore  he  was  presently  condemned  to  be  had  from 
the  place  where  he  was,  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came,  and  there  to 
be  put  to  the  most  cruel  death  that  could  be  invented. 

They,  therefore,  brought  him  out,  to  do  with  him  according  to  their 
law;  and,  first,  they  scourged  him,  then  they  buffeted  him,  then  they 
lanced  his  flesh  with  knives ;  after  that,  they  stoned  him  with  stones, 
then  pricked  him  with  their  swords ;  and,  last  of  all,  they  burned  him 
to  ashes  at  the  stake.  Thus  came  Faithful  to  his  end.  [1] 

Brave  Faithful,  bravely  done  in  word  and  deed ; 
Judge,  witnesses,  and  jury  have  instead 
Of  overcoming  thee,  but  shown  their  rage ; 
When  they  are  dead,  thou'lt  live  for  age  to  age.  [2] 

Let  the  Most  Blessed  be  my  guide, 

If't  be  his  blessed  will; 
Unto  his  gate,  into  his  fold, 

Up  to  his  holy  hill. 

And  let  him  never  suffer  me 

To  swerve  or  turn  aside 
From  his  free  grace,  and  holy  ways, 

Whate'er  shall  me  betide. 

And  let  him  gather  them  of  mine, 

That  I  have  left  behind ; 
Lord,  make  them  pray  they  may  be  thine, 

With  all  their  heart  and  mind  [3] 

Bless'd  be  the  day  that  I  began 

A  pilgrim  for  to  be; 
And  blessed  also  be  that  man 

That  thereto  moved  me. 
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Tis  true,  'twas  long  ere  I  began 

To  seek  to  live  forever; 
But  now  I  run  fast  as  I  can; 

'Tis  better  late  than  never. 

Our  tears  to  joy,  our  fears  to  faith, 

Are  turned,  as  we  see, 
That  our  beginning,  as  one  saith, 

Shows  what  our  end  will  be.  [4] 

Now  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  these  two  men  went  in  at  the  gate: 
and  lo,  as  they  entered,  they  were  transfigured,  and  they  had  raiment 
put  on  that  shone  like  gold.  There  was  also  that  met  them  with  harps 
and  crowns  and  gave  to  them — the  harps  to  praise  withal,  and  the  crowns 
in  token  of  honour.  Then  I  heard  in  my  dream  that  all  the  bells  in  the 
City  rang  again  for  joy,  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  "Enter  ye  Into  the 
Joy  of  your  Lord."  I  also  heard  the  men  themselves  that  they  sang  with 
a  loud  voice,  saying,  "Blessing  and  Honour  and  Glory,  and  Power,  Be 
Unto  Him  That  Sitteth  Upon  The  Throne  and  Unto  The  Lamb,  For 
Ever  and  Ever." 

Now  just  as  the  gates  were  opened  to  let  in  the  men,  I  looked  in 
after  them,  and,  behold,  the  City  shone  like  the  sun;  the  streets  also 
were  paved  with  gold,  and  in  them  walked  many  men  with  crowns  on 
their  heads,  palms  in  their  hands,  and  golden  harps  to  sing  praises 
withal. 

There  were  also  of  them  that  had  wings,  and  they  answered  one 
another  without  intermission  saying,  "Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord." 
And  after  that  they  shut  up  the  gates ;  which,  when  I  had  seen,  I  wished 
myself  among  them.  [5] 

This  done  and  after  these  things  had  been  somewhat  digested  by 
Christiana  and  her  company,  the  Interpreter  takes  them  apart  again, 
and  has  them  first  into  a  room  where  was  a  man  that  could  look  no  way 
but  downwards  with  a  muck-rake  in  his  hand.  There  stood  also  one  over 
his  head  with  a  celestial  crown  in  his  hand,  and  proffered  him  that 
crown  for  his  muck-rake ;  but  the  man  did  neither  look  up,  nor  regard, 
but  raked  to  himself  the  straws,  the  small  sticks,  and  dust  of  the 
floor.  [6] 

And  whereas  thou  seest  him  rather  give  heed  to  rake  up  straws  and 
sticks,  and  the  dust  of  the  floor,  than  to  what  He  says  that  calls  to  him 
from  above  with  the  celestial  crown  in  his  hand,  it  is  to  show  that 
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heaven  is  but  as  a  fable  to  some,  and  that  things  here  are  counted  the 
only  things  substantial.  Now,  whereas  it  was  also  showed  thee,  that  the 
man  could  look  no  way  but  downwards  it  is  to  let  thee  know  that 
earthly  things  when  they  are  with  power  upon  men's  minds,  quite  carry 
their  hearts  away  from  God.  [7] 

After  this  it  was  noised  abroad,  that  Mr.  Valiant-for-truth  was  taken 
with  a  summons  by  the  same  post  as  the  other ;  and  had  this  for  a  token 
that  the  summons  was  true.  "That  his  pitcher  was  broken  at  the  foun- 
tain." When  he  understood  it,  he  called  for  his  friends,  and  told  them 
of  it.  Then,  said  he,  I  am  going  to  my  Father's ;  and  though  with  great 
difficulty  I  am  got  hither,  yet  now,  do  I  not  repent  me  of  all  the  trouble 
I  have  been  at  to  arrive  where  I  am.  My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall 
succeed  me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that  can 
get  it.  My  marks  and  scars  I  carry  with  me,  to  be  a  witness  for  me, 
that  I  have  fought  his  battles  who  will  now  be  my  rewarder.  When  the 
day  that  he  must  go  hence  was  come,  many  accompanied  him  to  the 
river  side  into  which  as  he  went  he  said,  "Death,  where  is  thy  sting?" 
And  as  he  went  down  deeper  he  said,  "Grave,  where  is  thy  victory?" 
So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other 
side.  [8] 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

Thomas  Carlyk" 


It  is  written,  "Many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall  be 
increased."  Surely  the  plain  rule  is,  Let  each  considerate  person  have 
his  way,  and  see  what  it  will  lead  to.  For  not  this  man  and  that  man, 
but  all  men  make  up  mankind,  and  their  united  tasks  the  task  of  man- 
kind. How  often  have  we  seen  some  such  adventurous,  and  perhaps 
much-censured  wanderer  light  on  some  out-lying,  neglected,  yet  vitally 
momentous  province ;  the  hidden  treasures  of  which  he  first  discovered, 
and  kept  proclaiming  till  the  general  eye  and  effort  were  directed  thither, 
and  the  conquest  was  completed; — thereby,  in  these  his  seemingly  so 
aimless  rambles,  planting  new  standards,  founding  new  habitable  colonies, 
in  the  immeasurable  circumambient  realm  of  Nothingness  and  Night! 
Wise  man  was  he  who  counselled  that  Speculation  should  have  free 
course,  and  look  fearlessly  towards  all  the  thirty-two  points  of  the  com- 
pass, whithersoever  and  howsoever  it  listed.  [1] 

Man  is  emphatically  a  proselytizing  creature.  [2] 

If  new-got  gold  is  said  to  burn  the  pockets  till  it  be  cast  forth  into 
circulation,  much  more  may  new  truth.  [3] 

In  our  historical  and  critical  capacity,  we  hope  we  are  strangers  to 
all  the  world ;  have  feud  or  favor  with  no  one, — save  indeed  the  Devil, 
with  whom,  as  with  the  Prince  of  Lies  and  Darkness,  we  do  at  all  times 
wage  internecine  war.  [4] 

He  who  first  shortened  the  labor  of  Copyists  by  device  of  Movable 
Types  was  disbanding  hired  Armies,  and  cashiering  most  Kings  and 
Senates,  and  creating  a  whole  new  Democratic  world:  he  had  invented 
the  Art  of  Printing.  The  first  ground  handful  of  Nitre,  Sulphur,  and 
Charcoal  drove  Monk  Schwartz's  pestle  through  the  ceiling:  what  will 
the  last  do?  Achieve  the  final  undisputed  prostration  of  Force  under 
Thought,  of  Animal  courage  under  Spiritual.  A  simple  invention  it  was 
in  the  old-world  Grazier, — sick  of  lugging  his  slow  Ox  about  the  country 

*  See  Chapter  VI. 
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till  he  got  it  bartered  for  corn  or  oil,— to  take  a  piece  of  Leather,  and 
thereon  scratch  or  stamp  the  mere  Figure  of  an  Ox  (or  Pecus) ;  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  call  it  Pecunia,  Money.  Yet  hereby  did  Barter  grow 
Sale,  the  Leather  Money  is  now  Golden  and  Paper,  and  all  miracles  have 
been  out-miracled :  for  there  are  Rothschilds  and  English  National 
Debts;  and  whoso  has  sixpence  is  sovereign  (to  the  length  of  sixpence) 
over  all  men ;  commands  cooks  to  feed  him,  philosophers  to  teach  him, 
kings  to  mount  guard  over  him,— to  the  length  of  sixpence.  [5] 

"To  the  eye  of  vulgar  Logic,"  says  he,  "what  is  man?  An  omnivorous 
Biped  that  wears  Breeches.  To  the  eye  of  Pure  Reason  what  is  he?  A 
Soul,  a  Spirit,  and  divine  Apparition.  Round  his  mysterious  Me,  there 
lies,  under  all  those  wool-rags,  a  Garment  of  Flesh  (or  of  Senses),  con- 
textured  in  the  Loom  of  Heaven ;  whereby  he  is  revealed  to  his  like,  and 
dwells  with  them  in  Union  and  Division;  and  sees  and  fashions  for 
himself  a  Universe,  with  azure  Starry  Spaces,  and  long  Thousands  of 
Years.  Deep-hidden  is  he  under  that  strange  Garment;  amid  Sounds 
and  Colors  and  Forms,  as  it  were,  swathed  in,  and  inextricably  over- 
shrouded:  yet  it  is  sky-woven,  and  worthy  of  a  God.  Stands  he  not 
thereby  in  the  center  of  Immensities,  in  the  conflux  of  Eternities?  He 
feels ;  power  has  been  given  him  to  know,  to  believe ;  nay  does  not  the 
spirit  of  Love,  free  in  its  celestial  primeval  brightness,  even  here,  though 
but  for  moments,  look  through?  Well  said  Saint  Chrysostom,  with  his 
lips  of  gold,  'the  true  Shekinah  is  Man':  where  else  is  the  God's-Presence 
manifested  not  to  our  eyes  only,  but  to  our  hearts,  as  in  our  fellow- 
man?"  [6] 

The  Philosopher  must  station  himself  in  the  middle ;  how  true !  The 
Philosopher  is  he  to  whom  the  Highest  has  descended,  and  the  Lowest 
has  mounted  up;  who  is  the  equal  and  kindly  brother  of  all.  [7] 

Well  sang  the  Hebrew  Psalmist :  "If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  universe,  God  is  there."  Thou 
thyself,  O  cultivated  reader,  who  too  probably  art  no  Psalmist,  but  a 
Prosaist,  knowing  God  only  by  tradition,  knowest  thou  any  corner  of 
the  world  where  at  least  Force  is  not?  The  drop  which  thou  shakest 
from  thy  wet  hand,  rests  not  where  it  falls,  but  to-morrow  thou  findest 
it  swept  away ;  already  on  the  wings  of  the  North-wind,  it  is  nearing  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer.  How  came  it  to  evaporate,  and  not  lie  motionless; 
without  Force,  and  utterly  dead  ? 

As  I  rode  through  the  Schwarzwald,  I  said  to  myself :  That  little  fire 
which  glows  star-like  across  the  dark-growing  {nachtende)  moor,  where 
the  sooty  smith  bends  over  his  anvil,  and  thou  hopest  to  replace  thy 
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lost  horse-shoe, — is  it  a  detached,  separated  speck,  cut  off  from  the  whole 
Universe;  or  indissolubly  joined  to  the  whole.  Thou  fool,  that  smithy- 
fire  was  (primarily)  kindled  at  the  Sun;  is  fed  by  air  that  circulates 
from  before  Noah's  Deluge,  from  beyond  the  Dogstar;  therein,  with 
Iron  Force,  and  Coal  Force,  and  the  far  stranger  Force  of  Man,  are 
cunning  affinities  and  battles  and  victories  of  Force  brought  about ;  it  is 
a  little  ganglion,  or  nervous  center,  in  the  great  vital  system  of  Im- 
mensity. Call  it,  if  thou  wilt,  an  unconscious  Altar,  kindled  on  the 
bosom  of  the  All ;  whose  iron  sacrifice,  whose  iron  smoke  and  influence 
reach  quite  through  the  All;  whose  dingy  Priest,  not  by  word,  yet  by 
brain  and  sinew,  preaches  forth  the  mystery  of  Force;  nay  preaches 
forth  (exoterically  enough)  one  little  textlet  from  the  Gospel  of  Free- 
dom, the  Gospel  of  Man's  Force,  commanding,  and  one  day  to  be  all- 
commanding.  [8] 

One  meek  yellow  evening  or  dusk,  when  the  Sun,  hidden  indeed  from 
terrestrial  Entepfuhl,  did  nevertheless  journey  visible  and  radiant  along 
the  celestial  Balance  (Libra),  it  was  that  a  Stranger  of  reverend  aspect 
entered ;  and,  with  grave  salutation,  stood  before  the  two  rather  astonished 
housemates.  He  was  close-muffled  in  a  wide  mantle;  which  without 
farther  parley  unfolding,  he  deposited  therefrom  what  seemed  some 
Basket,  overhung  with  green  Persian  silk ;  saying  only ;  Ihr  lieben  Leute, 
hier  bringe  ein  unschatzbares  Verleihen;  nehmt  es  in  alter  Acht, 
sorgfaltigst  benutzt  es:  mit  hohem  Lohn,  oder  wohl  wit  schweren 
Zinsen,  wird's  einst  zuriickgefordert.  "Good  Christian  people,  here  lies 
for  you  an  invaluable  Loan ;  take  all  heed  thereof,  in  all  carefulness 
employ  it :  with  high  recompense,  or  else  with  heavy  penalty,  will  it  one 
day  be  required  back."  Uttering  which  singular  words,  in  a  clear,  bell- 
like, forever  memorable  tone,  the  Stranger  gracefully  withdrew;  and 
before  Andreas  or  his  wife,  gazing  in  expectant  wonder,  had  time  to 
fashion  either  question  or  answer,  was  clean  gone.  Neither  out  of  doors 
could  aught  of  him  be  seen  or  heard;  he  had  vanished  in  the  thickets, 
in  the  dusk;  the  Orchard-gate  stood  quietly  closed;  the  Stranger  was 
gone  once  and  always.  So  sudden  had  the  whole  transaction  been,  in 
the  autumn  stillness  and  twilight,  so  gentle,  noiseless,  that  the  Futterals 
could  have  fancied  it  all  a  trick  of  Imagination,  or  some  visit  from  an 
authentic  Spirit.  Only  that  the  green-silk  Basket,  such  as  neither  Imagi- 
nation nor  authentic  Spirits  are  wont  to  carry,  still  stood  visible  and 
tangible  on  their  little  parlor-table.  Towards  this  the  astonished  couple, 
now  with  lit  candle,  hastily  turned  their  attention.  Lifting  the  green 
veil,  to  see  what  invaluable  it  hid,  they  descried  there,  amid  down  and 
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rich  white  wrappages,  no  Pitt  Diamond  or  Hapsburg  Regalia,  but,  in 
the  softest  sleep,  a  little  red-colored  Infant !  Beside  it,  lay  a  roll  of  gold 
Friedrichs,  the  exact  amount  of  which  was  never  publicly  known ;  also 
a  Taufschein  (baptismal  certificate),  wherein  unfortunately  nothing 
but  the  Name  was  decipherable;  other  document  or  indication  none 
whatever.  [9] 

^  Our  Philosopher  declares  here,  as  indeed  we  should  think  he  well 
might,  that  these  facts,  first  communicated,  by  the  good  Gretchen 
Futteral,  in  his  twelfth  year,  "produced  on  the  boyish  heart  and  fancy 
a  quite  indelible  impression.  Who  this  reverend  Personage,"  he  says, 
"that  glided  into  the  Orchard  Cottage  when  the  Sun  was  in  Libra,  and 
then,  as  on  spirit's  wings,  glided  out  again,  might  be?  An  inexpressible 
desire,  full  of  love  and  of  sadness,  has  often  since  struggled  within  me 
to  shape  an  answer.  Ever,  in  my  distresses  and  my  loneliness,  has  Fantasy 
turned,  full  of  longing  (sehnsuchtsvolt) ,  to  that  unknown  Father,  who 
perhaps  far  from  me,  perhaps  near,  either  way  invisible,  might  have 
taken  me  to  his  paternal  bosom,  there  to  lie  screened  from  many  a  woe. 
Thou  beloved  Father,  dost  thou  still,  shut  out  from  me  only  by  thin 
penetrable  curtains  of  earthly  Space,  wend  to  and  fro  among  the  crowd  of 
the  living  ?  Or  art  thou  hidden  by  those  far  thicker  curtains  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Night,  or  rather  of  the  Everlasting  Day,  through  which  my  mortal 
eye  and  outstretched  arms  need  not  strive  to  reach  ?  Alas,  I  know  not, 
and  in  vain  vex  myself  to  know.  More  than  once,  heart-deluded,  have  I 
taken  for  thee  this  and  the  other  noble-looking  Stranger ;  and  approached 
him  wistfully,  with  infinite  regard ;  but  he  too  had  to  repel  me,  he  too 
was  not  thou." 

"And  yet,  O  Man  born  of  Woman,"  cries  the  Autobiographer,  with 
one  of  his  sudden  whirls,  "wherein  is  my  case  peculiar?  Hadst  thou,  any 
more  than  I,  a  Father  whom  thou  knowest  ?  The  Andreas  and  Gretchen, 
or  the  Adam  and  Eve,  who  led  thee  into  Life,  and  for  a  time  suckled  and 
pap-fed  thee  there,  whom  thou  namest  Father  and  Mother ;  these  were, 
like  mine,  but  thy  nursing-father  and  nursing-mother:  thy  true  Begin- 
ning and  Father  is  in  Heaven,  whom  with  the  bodily  eye  thou  shalt 
never  behold,  but  only  with  the  spiritual."  [10] 

Any  road,  this  simple  Entepjuhl  road,  will  lead  you  to  the  end  of  the 
World!  [11] 

Nevertheless,  I  were  but  a  vain  dreamer  to  say,  that  even  then  my 
felicity  was  perfect.  I  had,  once  for  all,  come  down  from  Heaven  into 
the  Earth.  Among  the  rainbow  colors  that  glowed  on  my  horizon,  lay 
even  in  childhood  a  dark  ring  of  Care,  as  yet  no  thicker  than  a  thread, 
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and  often  quite  overshone;  yet  always  it  reappeared,  nay  ever  waxing 
broader  and  broader;  till  in  after-years  it  almost  overshadowed  my 
whole  canopy,  and  threatened  to  ingulf  me  in  final  night.  It  was  the 
ring  of  Necessity  whereby  we  are  all  begirt ;  happy  he  for  whom  a  kind 
heavenly  Sun  brightens  it  into  a  ring  of  Duty,  and  plays  round  it  with 
beautiful  prismatic  diffractions ;  yet  ever,  as  basis  and  as  bourn  for  our 
whole  being,  it  is  there.  [12] 

How  indestructibly  the  Good  grows,  and  propagates  itself,  even 
among  the  weedy  entanglements  of  Evil !  The  highest  whom  I  knew  on 
Earth  I  here  saw  bowed  down,  with  awe  unspeakable,  before  a  Higher  in 
Heaven:  such  things,  especially  in  infancy,  reach  inwards  to  the  very 
core  of  your  being ;  mysteriously  does  a  Holy  of  Holies  build  itself  into 
visibility  in  the  mysterious  deeps ;  and  Reverence,  the  divinest  in  man, 
springs  forth  undying  from  its  mean  envelopment  of  Fear.  Wouldst  thou 
rather  be  a  peasant's  son  that  knew,  were  it  never  so  rudely,  there  was  a 
God  in  Heaven  and  in  Man ;  or  a  duke's  son  that  only  knew  there  were 
two-and-thirty  quarters  on  the  family-coach? 

To  which  last  question  we  must  answer:  Beware,  0  Teufelsdrockh, 
of  spiritual  pride!   [13] 

It  struck  me  much,  as  I  sat  by  the  Kuhbach,  one  silent  noontide, 
and  watched  it  flowing,  gurgling,  to  think  how  this  same  streamlet  had 
flowed  and  gurgled,  through  all  changes  of  weather  and  of  fortune,  from 
beyond  the  earliest  date  of  History.  Yes,  probably  on  the  morning  when 
Joshua  forded  Jordan ;  even  as  at  the  midday  when  Caesar,  doubtless 
with  difficulty,  swam  the  Nile,  yet  kept  his  ^Commentaries  dry, — this 
little  Kuhbach,  assiduous  as  Tiber,  Euortas  or  Siloa,  was  murmuring 
on  across  the  wilderness,  as  yet  unnamed,  unseen:  here,  too,  as  in  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Ganges,  is  a  vein  or  veinlet  of  the  grand  World- 
circulation  of  Waters,  which,  with  its  atmospheric  arteries,  has  lasted 
and  lasts  simply  with  the  world.  Thou  fool!  Nature  alone  is  antique, 
and  the  oldest  art  a  mushroom ;  that  idle  crag  thou  sittest  on  is  six 
thousand  years  of  age.  [14] 

"The  hungry  young,"  he  says,  "looked  up  to  their  spiritual  Nurses ; 
and,  for  food,  were  bidden  eat  the  east-wind.  What  vain  jargon  of  con- 
troversial Metaphysic,  Etymology,  and  mechanical  Manipulation  falsely 
named  Science,  was  current  there,  I  indeed  learned,  better  perhaps  than 
the  most.  Among  eleven  hundred  Christian  youths,  there  will  not  be 
wanting  some  eleven  eager  to  learn.  By  collision  with  such,  a  certain 
warmth,  a  certain  polish  was  communicated ;  by  instinct  and  happy  ac- 
cident, I  took  less  to  rioting  (renommiren) ,  than  to  thinking  and  read- 
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ing,  which  latter  also  I  was  free  to  do.  Nay  from  the  chaos  of  that 
Library,  I  succeeded  in  fishing  up  more  books  perhaps  than  had  been 
known  to  the  very  keepers  thereof.  The  foundation  of  a  Literary  Life 
was  hereby  laid:  I  learned,  on  my  own  strength,  to  read  fluently  in 
almost  all  cultivated  languages,  on  almost  all  subjects  and  sciences; 
farther,  as  man  is  ever  the  prime  object  to  man,  already  it  was  my 
favorite  employment  to  read  character  in  speculation,  and  from  the 
Writing  to  construe  the  Writer.  A  certain  groundplan  of  Human  Nature 
and  Life  began  to  fashion  itself  in  me ;  wondrous  enough,  now  when  I 
look  back  on  it ;  for  my  whole  Universe,  physical  and  spiritual,  was  as 
yet  a  Machine !  However,  such  a  conscious,  recognized  groundplan,  the 
truest  I  had,  was  beginning  to  be  there,  and  by  additional  experiments 
might  be  corrected  and  indefinitely  extended." 

Thus  from  poverty  does  the  strong  educe  nobler  wealth ;  thus  in  the 
destitution  of  the  wild  desert  does  our  young  Ishmael  acquire  for  him- 
self the  highest  of  all  possessions,  that  of  Self-help.  Nevertheless  a  desert 
this  was,  waste,  and  howling  with  savage  monsters.  Teufelsdrockh  gives 
us  long  details  of  his  " fever-paroxysms  of  Doubt";  his  Inquiries  con- 
cerning Miracles  and  the  Evidences  of  religious  Faith ;  and  how  "in  the 
silent  night-watches,  still  darker  in  his  heart  than  over  sky  and  earth 
he  has  cast  himself  before  the  All-seeing,  and  with  audible  prayers  cried 
vehemently  for  Light,  for  deliverance  from  Death  and  the  Grave.  Not 
till  after  long  years,  and  unspeakable  agonies,  did  the  believing  heart 
surrender;  sink  into  spell-bound  sleep,  under  the  nightmare,  Unbelief; 
and,  in  this  hag-ridden  dream,  mistake  God's  fair  living  world  for  a 
pallid,  vacant  Hades  and  extinct  Pandemonium.  "But  through  such 
Purgatory  pain,"  continues  he,  "it  is  appointed  us  to  pass;  first  must  the 
dead  Letter  of  Religion  own  itself  dead,  and  drop  piecemeal  into  dust 
if  the  living  Spirit  of  Religion,  freed  from  this  its  charnel-house,  is  to 
arise  on  us,  new-born  of  Heaven,  and  with  new  healing  under  its 
wings."  [15] 

"Not  what  I  Have,"  continues  he,  "but  what  I  Do  is  my  Kingdom. 
To  each  is  given  a  certain  inward  Talent,  a  certain  outward  Environ- 
ment of  Fortune ;  to  each,  by  wisest  combination  of  these  two,  certain 
maximum  of  Capability.  But  the  hardest  problem  were  ever  this  first- 
To  find  by  study  of  yourself,  and  of  the  ground  you  stand  on,  what  your 
combined  inward  and  outward  Capability  specially  is.  For,  alas,  our 
young  soul  is  all  budding  with  Capabilities,  and  we  see  not  yet  which  is 
the  main  and  true  one.  Always  too  the  new  man  is  in  a  new  time,  under 
new  conditions :  his  course  can  be  the  facsimile  of  no  prior  one,'  but  is 
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by  its  nature  original.  And  then  how  seldom  will  the  outward  Capability 
fit  the  inward:  though  talented  wonderfully  enough,  we  are  poor,  un- 
friended, dyspeptical,  bashful;  nay  what  is  worse  than  all,  we  are 
foolish.  Thus,  in  a  whole  imbroglio  of  Capabilities,  we  go  stupidly 
groping  about,  to  grope  which  is  ours,  and  often  clutch  the  wrong  one : 
in  this  mad  work  must  several  years  of  our  small  term  be  spent,  till  the 
purblind  Youth,  by  practice,  acquire  notions  of  distance,  and  become 
a  seeing  Man.  Nay,  many  so  spend  their  whole  term,  and  in  ever-new 
expectation,  ever-new  disappointment,  shift  from  enterprise  to  enter- 
prise, and  from  side  to  side;  till  at  length,  as  exasperated  striplings  of 
threescore-and-ten,  they  shift  into  their  last  enterprise,  that  of  getting 
buried. 

"Such,  since  the  most  of  us  are  too  ophthalmic,  would  be  the  general 
fate;  were  it  not  that  one  thing  saves  us:  our  Hunger.  For  on  this 
ground,  as  the  prompt  nature  of  Hunger  is  well  known,  must  a  prompt 
choice  be  made :  hence  have  we,  with  wise  foresight,  Indentures  and  Ap- 
prenticeships for  our  irrational  young,  whereby,  in  due  season  the  vague 
universality  of  a  Man  shall  find  himself  ready-moulded  into  a  specific 
Craftsman ;  and  so  thenceforth  work,  with  much  or  with  little  waste  of 
Capability  as  it  may  be;  yet  not  with  the  worst  waste,  that  of  time. 
Nay  even  in  matters  spiritual,  since  the  spiritual  artist  too  is  born  blind, 
and  does  not,  like  certain  other  creatures,  receive  sight  in  nine  days,  but 
far  later,  sometimes  never, — is  it  not  well  that  there  should  be  what  we 
call  Professions,  or  Bread-studies  (Brodzwecke) ,  preappointed  us?  Here, 
circling  like  the  gin-horse,  for  whom  partial  or  total  blindness  is  no 
evil,  the  Bread-artist  can  travel  contentedly  round  and  round,  still  fancy- 
ing that  it  is  forward  and  forward ;  and  realize  much :  for  himself  victual ; 
for  the  world  an  additional  horse's  power  in  the  grand  corn-mill  or  hemp- 
mill  of  Economic  Society.  For  me  too  had  such  a  leading-string  been 
provided ;  only  that  it  proved  a  neck-halter,  and  had  nigh  throttled  me, 
till  Pbroke  it  off."  [16] 

Like  a  very  young  person,  I  imagined  it  was  with  Work  alone,  and 
not  also  with  Folly  and  Sin,  in  myself  and  others,  that  I  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  struggle.  [17] 

"The  Universe,"  he  says,  "was  as  a  mighty  Sphinx-riddle,  which  I 
knew  so  little  of,  yet  must  rede,  or  be  devoured.  In  red  streaks  of  un- 
speakable grandeur,  yet  also  in  the  blackness  of  darkness,  was  Life,  to 
my  too  unfurnished  Thought,  unfolding  itself.  A  strange  contradiction 
lay  in  me;  and  I  as  yet  knew  not  the  solution  of  it;  knew  not  that 
spiritual  music  can  spring  only  from  discords  set  in  harmony ;  that  but 
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for  Evil  there  were  no  Good,  as  victory  is  only  possible  by  battle  " 
[18] 

For  man's  well-being,  Faith  is  properly  the  one  thing  needful ;  how, 
with  it,  Martyrs,  otherwise  weak,  can  cheerfully  endure  the  shame  and 
the  cross ;  and  without  it,  Worldlings  puke  up  their  sick  existence,  by 
suicide,  in  the  midst  of  luxury.  [19] 

Full  of  such  humor,  and  perhaps  the  miserablest  man  in  the  whole 
French  Capital  or  Suburbs,  was  I,  one  sultry  Dog-day,  after  much 
perambulation,  toiling  along  the  dirty  little  Rue  Saint-Thomas  de  VEnjer, 
among  civic  rubbish  enough,  in  a  close  atmosphere,  and  over  pavements 
hot  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  Furnace;  whereby  doubtless  my  spirits  were 
little  cheered ;  when,  all  at  once,  there  rose  a  Thought  in  me,  and  I  asked 
myself:  "What  art  thou  afraid  of?  Wherefore,  like  a  coward,  dost  thou 
forever  pip  and  whimper,  and  go  cowering  and  trembling?  Despicable 
biped!  what  is  the  sum  total  of  the  worst  that  lies  before  thee?  Death? 
Well,  Death ;  and  say  the  pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all  that  the  Devil 
and  Man  may,  will  or  can  do  against  thee !  Hast  thou  not  a  heart,  canst 
thou  not  suffer  whatsoever  it  be;  and,  as  a  Child  of  Freedom,  though 
outcast,  trample  Tophet  itself  under  thy  feet,  while  it  consumes  thee? 
Let  it  come,  then;  I  will  meet  it  and  defy  it!"  And  as  I  so  thought, 
there  rushed  like  a  stream  of  fire  over  my  whole  soul ;  and  I  shook  base 
Fear  away  from  me  forever.  I  was  strong,  of  unknown  strength ;  a  spirit, 
almost  a  god.  Ever  from  that  time,  the  temper  of  my  misery  was  changed ;' 
not  Fear  or  whining  Sorrow  was  it,  but  Indignation  and  grim  fire-eyed 
Defiance. 

Thus  had  the  Everlasting  No  (das  ewige  Nein)  pealed  authorita- 
tively through  all  the  recesses  of  my  Being,  of  my  Me ;  and  then  was 
it  that  my  whole  Me  stood  up,  in  native  God-created  majesty,  and  with 
emphasis  recorded  its  Protest.  Such  a  Protest,  the  most  important  trans- 
action in  Life,  may  that  same  Indignation  and  Defiance,  in  a  psycholog- 
ical point  of  view,  be  fitly  called.  The  Everlasting  No  had  said:  "Be- 
hold, thou  art  fatherless,  outcast,  and  the  Universe  is  mine  (the  Devil's) ;" 
to  which  my  whole  Me  now  made  answer:  "I  am  not  thine,  but  Free, 
and  forever  hate  thee!"  [20] 

For  great  Men  I  have  ever  had  the  warmest  predilection ;  and  can 
perhaps  boast  that  few  such  in  this  era  have  wholly  escaped  me.  Great 
Men  are  the  inspired  (speaking  and  acting)  Text  of  that  divine  Book  of 
Revelations,  whereof  a  Chapter  is  completed  from  epoch  to  epoch 
and  by  some  named  History;  to  which  inspired  Texts  your  numerous 
talented  men,  and  your  innumerable  untalented  men,  are  the  better  or 
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worse  exegetic  Commentaries,  and  wagon-load  of  too-stupid,  heretical 
or  orthodox,  weekly  Sermons.  For  my  study,  the  inspired  Texts  them- 
selves! Thus  did  not  I,  in  very  early  days,  having  disguised  me  as 
tavern-waiter,  stand  behind  the  field-chairs,  under  that  shady  Tree  at 
Treisnitz  by  the  Jena  Highway ;  waiting  upon  the  great  Schiller  and 
greater  Goethe;  and  hearing  what  I  have  not  forgotten.  [21] 

The  Professor  says,  he  here  first  got  eye  on  the  Knot  that  had  been 
strangling  him,  and  straightway  could  unfasten  it,  and  was  free.  "A 
vain  interminable  controversy,"  writes  he,  "touching  what  is  at  present 
called  Origin  of  Evil,  or  some  such  thing,  arises  in  every  soul,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world;  and  in  every  soul,  that  would  pass  from  idle 
Suffering  into  actual  Endeavoring,  must  first  be  put  an  end  to.  The 
most,  in  our  time,  have  to  go  content  with  a  simple,  incomplete  enough 
Suppression  of  this  controversy;  to  a  few  some  Solution  of  it  is  indis- 
pensable. In  every  new  Era,  too,  such  Solution  comes  out  in  different 
terms;  and  ever  the  Solution  of  the  last  era  has  become  obsolete,  and 
is  found  unserviceable.  For  it  is  man's  nature  to  change  his  Dialect  from 
century  to  century;  he  cannot  help  it  though  he  would.  The  authentic 
Church-Catechism  of  our  present  century  has  not  yet  fallen  into  my 
hands ;  meanwhile,  for  my  own  private  behoof,  I  attempt  to  elucidate 
the  matter  so.  Man's  Unhappiness,  as  I  construe,  comes  of  his  Greatness ; 
it  is  because  there  is  an  Infinite  in  him,  which  with  all  his  cunning  he 
cannot  quite  bury  under  the  Finite.  "Will  the  whole  Finance  Ministers 
and  Upholsterers  and  Confectioners  of  modern  Europe  undertake,  in 
joint-stock  company,  to  make  one  Shoeblack  Happy?  They  cannot  ac- 
complish it,  above  an  hour  or  two:  for  the  Shoeblack  also  has  a  Soul 
quite  other  than  his  Stomach ;  and  would  require,  if  you  consider  it,  for 
his  permament  satisfaction  and  saturation,  simply  this  allotment,  no 
more  and  no  less ;  God's  infinite  Universe  altogether  to  himself,  therein 
to  enjoy  infinitely,  and  fill  every  wish  as  fast  as  it  rose.  Oceans  of 
Hochheimer,  a  Throat  like  that  of  Ophiuchus :  speak  not  of  them ;  to  the 
infinite  Shoeblack  they  are  as  nothing.  No  sooner  is  your  ocean  filled, 
than  he  grumbles  that  it  might  have  been  of  better  vintage.  Try  him 
with  half  of  a  Universe,  of  an  Omnipotence,  he  sets  to  quarelling  with 
the  proprietor  of  the  other  half,  and  declares  himself  the  most  mal- 
treated of  men. — Always  there  is  a  black  spot  in  our  sunshine,  it  is  even, 
as  I  said,  the  Shadow  of  Ourselves. 

"But  the  whim  we  have  of  Happiness  is  somewhat  thus.  By  certain 
valuations,  and  averages,  of  our  own  striking,  we  come  upon  some  sort 
of  average  terrestrial  lot ;  this  we  fancy  belongs  to  us  by  nature,  and  of 
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indefeasible  right.  It  is  simple  payment  of  our  wages,  of  our  deserts; 
requires  neither  thanks  nor  complaint ;  only  such  overplus  as  there  may 
be  do  we  account  Happiness ;  any  deficit  again  is  Misery.  Now  consider 
that  we  have  the  valuation  of  our  deserts  ourselves,  and  what  a  fund 
of  Self-conceit  there  is  in  each  of  us,— do  you  wonder  that  the  balance 
should  so  often  dip  the  wrong  way,  and  many  a  Blockhead  cry:  See 
there,  what  a  payment;  was  ever  a  worthy  gentlemen  so  used!— I  tell 
thee,  Blockhead,  it  all  comes  of  thy  Vanity;  of  what  thou  fanciest  those 
same  deserts  of  thine  to  be.  Fancy  that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged 
(as  is  most  likely),  thou  wilt  feel  it  happiness  to  be  only  shot:  fancy 
that  thou  deservest  to  be  hanged  in  a  hair-halter,  it  will  be  a  luxury  to 
die  in  hemp. 

"So  true  is  it,  what  I  then  said,  that  the  Fraction  of  Life  can  be  in- 
creased in  value  not  so  much  by  increasing  your  Numerator  as  by 
lessening  your  Denominator.  Nay,  unless  my  Algebra  deceive  me,  Unity 
itself  divided  by  Zero  will  give  Infinity.  Make  thy  claim  of  wages  a  zero, 
then ;  thou  hast  the  world  under  thy  feet.  Well  did  the  Wisest  of  our 
time  write :  'It  is  only  with  Renunciation  (Entsagen)  that  Life,  properly 
jpeaking,  can  be  said  to  begin.' 

"I  asked  myself:  What  is  this  that,  ever  since  earliest  years,  thou 
liast  been  fretting  and  fuming,  and  lamenting  and  self-tormenting,  on 
iccount  of?  Say  it  in  a  word:  is  it  not  because  thou  art  not  Happy? 
Because  the  Thou  (sweet  gentleman)  is  not  sufficiently  honored,  nour- 
shed,  soft-bedded,  and  lovingly  cared-for?  Foolish  soul!  What  Act  of 
legislature  was  there  that  thou  shouldst  be  Happy?  A  little  while  ago 
hou  hadst  no  right  to  be  at  all.  What  if  thou  wert  born  and  predestined 
lot  to  be  Happy,  but  to  be  Unhappy!  Art  thou  nothing  other  than  a 
Culture,  then,  that  fliest  through  the  Universe  seeking  after  somewhat 

0  eat;  and  shrieking  dolefully  because  carrion  enough  is  not  given 
hee?  Close  thy  Byron;  open  thy  Goethe."  [22] 

"Es  leuchtet  mir  ein,  I  see  a  glimpse  of  it!"  cries  he  elsewhere: 
there  is  in  man  a  Higher  than  Love  of  Happiness :  he  can  do  without 
lappiness,  and  instead  thereof  find  Blessedness!  Was  it  not  to  preach 
orth  this  same  Higher  that  sages  and  martyrs,  the  Poet  and  the  Priest, 

1  all  times,  have  spoken  and  suffered ;  bearing  testimony,  through  life 
nd  through  death,  of  the  Godlike  that  is  in  Man,  and  how  in  the  God- 
ke  only  has  he  Strength  and  Freedom  ?  Which  God-inspired  Doctrine 
rt  thou  also  honored  to  be  taught ;  O  Heavens !  and  broken  with  mani- 
)ld  merciful  Afflictions,  even  till  thou  become  contrite,  and  learn  it! 
>,  thank  thy  Destiny  for  these ;  thankfully  bear  what  yet  remain :  thou 
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hadst  need  of  them ;  the  Self  in  thee  needed  to  be  annihilated.  By  be- 
nignant fever-paroxysms  is  Life  rooting  out  the  deep-seated  chronic 
Disease,  and  triumphs  over  Death.  On  the  roaring  billows  of  Time,  thou 
art  not  engulfed,  but  borne  aloft  into  the  azure  of  Eternity.  Love  not 
Pleasure ;  love  God.  This  is  the  Everlasting  Yea,  wherein  all  contradic- 
tion is  solved:  wherein  whoso  walks  and  works,  it  is  well  with  him."  [24] 
"Cease,  my  much-respected  Herr  von  Voltaire,"  thus  apostrophizes 
the  Professor :  "shut  thy  sweet  voice ;  for  the  task  appointed  thee  seems 
finished.  Sufficiently  hast  thou  demonstrated  this  proposition,  consid- 
erable or  otherwise;  That  the  Mythus  of  the  Christian  Religion  looks 
not  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  it  did  in  the  eighth.  Alas,  were  thy  six- 
and-thirty  quartos,  and  the  six-and-thirty  thousand  other  quartos  and 
folios,  and  flying  sheets  or  reams,  printed  before  and  since  on  the  same 
subject,  all  needed  to  convince  us  of  so  little !  But  what  next  ?  Wilt  thou 
help  us  to  embody  the  divine  Spirit  of  that  Religion  in  a  new  Mythus, 
in  a  new  vehicle  and  vesture,  that  our  Souls,  otherwise  too  like  perishing, 
may  live  ?  What !  thou  hast  no  faculty  in  that  kind  ?  Only  a  torch  for 
burning,  no  hammer  for  building?  Take  our  thanks,  then,  and — thyself 
away. 

"Meanwhile  what  are  antiquated  Mythuses  to  me?  Or  is  the  God 
present,  felt  in  my  own  heart,  a  thing  which  Herr  von  Voltaire  will  dis- 
pute out  of  me ;  or  dispute  into  me  ?  To  the  'Worship  of  Sorrow'  ascribe 
what  origin  and  genesis  thou  pleasest,  has  not  that  Worship  originated, 
and  been  generated;  is  it  not  here?  Feel  it  in  thy  heart,  and  then  say 
whether  it  is  of  God !  This  is  Belief ;  all  else  is  Opinion, — for  which  latter 
whoso  will,  let  him  worry  and  be  worried." 

"Neither,"  observes  he  elsewhere,  "shall  ye  tear  out  one  another's  eyes, 
struggling  over  'Plenary  Inspiration,'  and  such-like:  try  rather  to  get  a 
little  even  Partial  Inspiration,  each  of  you  for  himself.  One  Bible  I 
know,  of  whose  Plenary  Inspiration  doubt  is  not  so  much  as  possible; 
nay  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  the  God's-Hand  writing  it:  thereof  all 
other  Bibles  are  but  Leaves, — say,  in  Picture- Writing  to  assist  the  weaker 
faculty." 

Or,  to  give  the  wearied  reader  relief,  and  bring  it  to  an  end,  let  him 
take  the  following  perhaps  more  intelligible  passage: 

"To  me,  in  this  our  life,"  says  the  Professor,  "which  is  an  internecine 
warfare  with  the  Time-spirit,  other  warfare  seems  questionable.  Hast 
thou  in  any  way  a  Contention  with  thy  brother,  I  advise  thee,  think 
well  what  the  meaning  thereof  is.  If  thou  gauge  it  to  the  bottom,  it  is 
simply  this:  'Fellow,  see!    thou  art  taking  more  than  thy  share  of 
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Happiness  in  the  world,  something  from  my  share:  which,  by  the 
Heavens,  thou  shalt  not ;  nay  I  will  fight  thee  rather.'— Alas,  and  the 
whole  lot  to  be  divided  is  such  a  beggarly  matter,  truly  a  'feast  of 
shells,'  for  the  substance  has  been  spilled  out :  not  enough  to  quench  one 
Appetite;  and  the  collective  human  species  clutching  at  them!— Can 
we  not,  in  all  such  cases,  rather  say:  Take  it,  thou  too-ravenous  indi- 
vidual ;  take  that  pitiful  additional  fraction  of  a  share,  which  I  reckoned 
mine,  but  which  thou  so  wantest;  take  it  with  a  blessing;  would  to 
Heaven  I  had  enough  for  thee!'— If  Fichte's  Wissenschajtslehre  be  'to  a 
certain  extent,  Applied  Christianity,'  surely  to  a  still  greater  extent,  so 
is  this.  We  have  here  not  a  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  yet  a  Half  Duty, 
namely  the  Passive  half:  could  we  but  do  it,  as  we  can  demonstrate  it!* 
"But  indeed  Conviction,  were  it  never  so  excellent,  is  worthless  till 
it  convert  itself  into  Conduct.  Nay  properly  Conviction  is  not  possible 
till  then ;  inasmuch  as  all  Speculation  is  by  nature  endless,  formless,  a 
vortex  amid  vortices,  only  by  a  felt  indubitable  certainty  of  Experience 
does  it  find  any  center  to  revolve  round,  and  so  fashion  itself  into  a 
system.  Most  true  is  it,  as  a  wise  man  teaches  us,  that  'Doubt  of  any 
sort  cannot  be  removed  except  by  Action.'  On  which  ground,  too,  let  him 
who  gropes  painfully  in  darkness  or  uncertain  light,  and  prays  ve- 
hemently that  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day,  lay  this  other  precept  well 
to  heart,  which  to  me  was  of  invaluable  service :  'Do  the  Duty  Which 
lies  nearest  thee,'  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  Duty !  Thy  second  Duty 
will  already  have  become  clearer."  [24] 

May  we  not  say,  however,  that  the  hour  of  Spiritual  Enfranchisement 
is  even  this :  When  your  Ideal  World,  wherein  the  whole  man  has  been 
dimly  struggling  and  inexpressibly  languishing  to  work,  becomes  re- 
vealed, and  thrown  open;  and  you  discover,  with  amazement  enough, 
like  the  Lothario  in  Wilhelm  Meister,  that  your  "America  is  here  or 
nowhere"  ?  The  Situation  that  has  not  its  Duty,  its  Ideal,  was  never  yet 
occupied  by  man.  Yes,  here,  in  this  poor,  miserable,  hampered,  despica- 
ble Actual,  wherein  thou  even  now  standest,  here  or  nowhere  is  thy 
Ideal :  work  it  out  therefrom ;  and  working,  believe,  live,  be  free.  Fool ! 
the  Ideal  is  in  thyself,  the  impediment  too  is  in  thyself :  thy  Condition 
is  but  the  stuff  thou  art  to  shape  that  same  Ideal  out  of :  what  matters 
whether  such  stuff  be  of  this  sort  or  that,  so  the  Form  thou  give  it  be 
heroic,  be  poetic?  O  thou  that  pinest  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  Actual, 
and  criest  bitterly  to  the  gods  for  a  kingdom  wherein  to  rule  and  create' 
know  this  of  a  truth :  the  thing  thou  seekest  is  already  with  thee,  "here 
jr  nowhere,"  couldst  thou  only  see! 
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But  it  is  with  man's  Soul  as  it  was  with  Nature:  the  beginning  of 
Creation  is — Light.  Till  the  eye  have  vision,  the  whole  members  are  in 
bonds.  Divine  moment,  when  over  the  tempest- tost  Soul,  as  once  over 
the  wild-weltering  Chaos,  it  is  spoken :  Let  there  be  Light !  Ever  to  the 
greatest  that  has  felt  such  moment,  is  it  not  miraculous  and  God-an- 
nouncing; even  as,  under  simpler  Figures,  to  the  simplest  and  least. 
The  mad  primeval  Discord  is  hushed;  the  rudely-jumbled  conflicting 
elements  bind  themselves  into  separate  Firmaments:  deep  silent  rock- 
foundations  are  built  beneath ;  and  the  skyey  vault  with  its  everlasting 
Luminaries  above :  instead  of  a  dark  Wasteful  Chaos,  we  have  a  bloom- 
ing, fertile  heaven-encompassed  World. 

I  too  could  now  say  to  myself :  Be  no  longer  a  Chaos,  but  a  World, 
or  even  Worldkin.  Produce!  Produce!  Were  it  but  the  pitifullest  in- 
finitesimal fraction  of  a  Product,  produce  it,  in  God's  name!  Up,  up! 
Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  whole  might.  Work 
while  it  is  called  To-day;  for  the  Night  cometh,  wherein  no  man  can 
work.  [25] 

Outward  Religion  originates  by  Society,  Society  becomes  possible  by 
Religion.  Nay,  perhaps,  every  conceivable  Society,  past  and  present, 
may  well  be  figured  as  properly  and  wholly  a  Church,  in  one  or  other 
of  these  three  predicaments:-  an  audibly  preaching  and  prophesying 
Church,  which  is  the  best ;  second,  a  Church  that  struggles  to  preach  and 
prophesy,  but  cannot  as  yet,  till  its  Pentecost  come ;  and  third  and  worst, 
a  Church  gone  dumb  with  old  age,  or  which  only  mumbles  delirium 
prior  to  dissolution.  "Whoso  fancies  that  by  Church  is  here  meant 
Chapter-houses  and  Cathedrals,  or  by  preaching  and  prophesying  mere 
speech  and  chanting,  let  him,"  says  the  oracular  Professor,  "read  on, 
light  of  heart  (getrosten  Muthes)."  [26] 

For  if  Government  is,  so  to  speak,  the  outward  Skin  of  the  Body 
Politic,  holding  the  whole  together  and  protecting  it ;  and  all  your  Craft- 
Guilds,  and  Associations  for  Industry,  of  hand  or  of  head,  are  the  Fleshly 
Clothes,  the  muscular  and  osseous  Tissues  (lying  under  such  Skin), 
whereby  Society  stands  and  works; — then  is  Religion  the  inmost  Peri- 
cardial and  Nervous  Tissue,  which  ministers  Life  and  warm  Circulation 
to  the  whole.  Without  which  Pericardial  Tissue  the  Bones  and  Muscles 
(of  Industry)  were  inert,  or  animated  only  by  a  Galvanic  vitality;  the 
Skin  would  become  shriveled  pelt,  or  fast-rotting  rawhide ;  and  Society 
itself  a  dead  carcass, — deserving  to  be  buried.  Men  were  no  longer  Social, 
but  Gregarious;  which  latter  state  also  could  not  continue,  but  must 
gradually  issue  in  universal  selfish  discord,  hatred,  savage  isolation,  and 
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dispersion;— whereby,  as  we  might  continue  to  say,  the  very  dust  and 
dead  body  of  Society  would  have  evaporated  and  become  abolished 
Such,  and  so  all-important,  all-sustaining,  are  the  Church-Clothes  to 
civilized  or  even  to  rational  men. 

Meanwhile,  in  our  era  of  the  World,  those  same  Church-Clothes  have 
gone  sorrowfully  out-at-elbows :  nay,  far  worse,  many  of  them  have 
become  mere  hollow  Shapes,  or  Masks,  under  which  no  living  Figure  or 
Spirit  any  longer  dwells;  but  only  spiders  and  unclean  beetles,  in  horrid 
accumulation,  drive  their  trade ;  and  the  mask  still  glares  on  you  with  its 
glass  eyes,  in  ghastly  affectation  of  Life— some  generation-and-half  after 
Religion  has  quite  withdrawn  from  it,  and  in  unnoticed  nooks  is  weaving 
for  herself  new  Vestures,  wherewith  to  reappear,  and  bless  us,  or  our 
sons  or  grandsons.  As  a  Priest,  or  Interpreter  of  the  Holy,  is  the  noblest 
and  highest  of  all  men,  so  is  a  Sham-priest  (Schein-priester)  the  falsest 
and  basest;  neither  is  it  doubtful  that  his  Canonicals,  were  they  Popes' 
Tiaras,  will  one  day  be  torn  from  him,  to  make  bandages  for  the 
wounds  of  mankind;  or  «ven  to  burn  into  tinder,  for  general  scientific 
or  culinary  purposes.  [27] 

Two  men  I  honor,  and  no  third.  First,  the  toil-worn  Craftsman  that 
with  earth-made  Implement  laboriously  conquers  the  Earth,  and  makes 
her  man's.  Venerable  to  me  is  the  hard  Hand;  crooked,  coarse;  wherein 
notwithstanding  lies  a  cunning  virtue,  indefeasibly  royal,  as  of  the 
Scepter  of  this  Planet.  Venerable  too  is  the  rugged  face,  all  weather- 
tanned,  besoiled,  with  its  rude  intelligence;  for  it  is  the  face  of  a  Man 
living  manlike.  Oh,  but  the  more  venerable  for  thy  rudeness,  and  even 
because  we  must  pity  as  well  as  love  thee!  Hardly-entreated  Brother i 
For  us  was  thy  back  so  bent,  for  us  were  thy  straight  limbs  and  fingers 
so  deformed :  thou  wert  our  Conscript,  on  whom  the  lot  fell,  and  fighting 
our  battles  wert  so  marred.  For  in  thee  too  lay  a  god-created  Form,  but 
it  was  not  to  be  unfolded;  encrusted  must  it  stand  with  the  thick  ad- 
hesions and  defacements  of  Labor:  and  thy  body,  like  thy  soul,  was  not 
to  know  freedom.  Yet  toil  on,  toil  on:  thou  art  in  thy  duty,  be  out  of 
it  who  may!  thou  toilest  for  the  altogether  indispensable,  for  dailv 
bread.  J 

A  second  man  I  honor,  and  still  more  highly :  Him  who  is  seen  toiling 
for  the  spiritually  indispensable;  not  daily  bread,  but  the  bread  of  Life. 
Is  not  he  too  in  his  duty ;  endeavoring  towards  inward  Harmony  •  re- 
vealing this,  by  act  or  by  word,  through  all  his  outward  endeavors  be 
they  high  or  low?  Highest  of  all,  when  his  outward  and  his  inward 
endeavor  are  one:  when  we  can  name  him  Artist;  not  earthly  Craftsman 
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only,  but  inspired  Thinker,  who  with  heaven-made  Implement  conquers 
Heaven  for  us !  If  the  poor  and  humble  toil  that  we  have  Food,  must 
not  the  high  and  glorious  toil  for  him  in  return,  that  he  have  Light,  have 
Guidance,  Freedom,  Immortality  ?— These  two,  in  all  their  degrees,  I 
honor:  all  else  is  chaff  and  dust,  which  let  the  wind  blow  whither  it 
listeth. 

Unspeakably  touching  is  it,  however,  when  I  find  both  dignities 
united ;  and  he  that  must  toil  outwardly  for  the  lowest  of  man's  wants, 
is  also  toiling  inwardly  for  the  highest.  Sublimer  in  this  world  know  I 
nothing  than  a  Peasant  Saint,  could  such  now  anywhere  be  met  with. 
Such  a  one  will  take  thee  back  to  Nazareth  itself;  thou  wilt  see  the 
splendor  of  Heaven  spring  forth  from  the  humblest  depths  of  Earth,  like 
a  light  shining  in  great  darkness. 

And  again :  It  is  not  because  of  his  toils  that  I  lament  for  the  poor ; 
we  must  all  toil,  or  steal  (howsoever  we  name  our  stealing),  which  is 
worse ;  no  faithful  workman  finds  his  task  a  pastime.  The  poor  is  hungry 
and  athirst ;  but  for  him  also  there  is  food  and  drink :  he  is  heavy-laden 
and  weary ;  but  for  him  also  the  Heavens  send  Sleep,  and  of  the  deepest ; 
in  his  smoky  cribs,  a  clear  dewy  heaven  of  Rest  envelops  him  and  fitful 
glitterings  of  cloud-skirted  Dreams.  But  what  I  do  mourn  over  is,  that 
the  lamp  of  his  soul  should"  go  out ;  that  no  ray  of  heavenly,  or  even  of 
earthly  knowledge,  should  visit  him ;  but  only,  in  the  haggard  darkness, 
like  two  spectres,  Fear  and  Indignation  bear  him  company.  Alas,  while 
the  Body  stands  so  broad  and  brawny,  must  the  soul  lie  blinded,  dwarfed, 
stupefied,  almost  annihilated!  Alas,  was  this  too  a  Breath  of  God;  be- 
stowed in  Heaven,  but  on  earth  never  to  be  unfolded ! — That  there  should 
one  Man  die  ignorant  who  had  capacity  for  Knowledge,  this  I  call  a 
tragedy,  were  it  to  happen  more  than  twenty  times  in  the  minute,  as 
by  some  computations  it  does.  The  miserable  fraction  of  Science  which 
our  united  Mankind,  in  a  wide  Universe  of  Nescience,  has  acquired, 
why  is  not  this,  with  all  diligence  imparted  to  all?  [28] 

The  golden  age,  which  a  blind  tradition  has  hitherto  placed  in  the 
Past,  is  before  us.  [29] 

I  say,  there  is  not  a  red  Indian,  hunting  by  Lake  Winnipeg,  can 
quarrel  with  his  squaw,  but  the  whole  world  must  smart  for  it :  will  not 
the  price  of  beaver  rise?  It  is  a  mathematical  fact  that  the  casting  of 
this  pebble  from  my  hand  alters  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  Universe. 

If  now  an  existing  generation  of  men  stand  so  woven  together,  not 
less  indissolubly  does  generation  with  generation.  Hast  thou  ever  ever 
meditated  on  that  word,  Tradition :  how  we  inherit  not  Life  only,  but  all 
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the  garniture  and  form  of  Life ;  and  work,  and  speak,  and  even  think 
and  feel,  as  our  Fathers,  and  primeval  grandfathers,  from  the  beginning, 
have  given  it  us?— Who  printed  thee,  for  example,  this  unpretending 
Volume  on  the  Philosophy  of  Clothes?  Not  the  Herren  Stillschweigen 
and  Company ;  but  Cadmus  of  Thebes,  Faust  of  Mentz,  and  innumerable 
others  whom  thou  knowest  not.  Had  there  been  no  Moesogothic  Ulfila, 
there  had  been  no  English  Shakespeare,  or  a  different  one.  Simpleton !? 
it  was  Tubal-cain  that  made  thy  very  Tailor's  needle,  and  sewed  that 
court-suit  of  thine. 

Yes,  truly,  if  Nature  is  one,  and  a  living  indivisible  whole,  much 
more  is  Mankind,  the  Image  that  reflects  and  creates  Nature,  without 
which  Nature  were  not.  As  palpable  life-streams  in  that  wondrous  In- 
dividual Mankind,  among  so  many  life-streams  that  are  not  palpable, 
flow  on  those  main  currents  of  what  we  call  Opinion ;  as  preserved  in 
Institutions,  Polities,  Churches,  above  all  in  Books.  Beautiful  it  is  to 
understand  and  know  that  a  Thought  did  never  yet  die ;  that  as  thou,  the 
originator  thereof,  hast  gathered  it  and  created  it  from  the  whole  Past, 
so  thou  wilt  transmit  it  to  the  whole  Future.  It  is  thus  that  the  heroic 
heart,  the  seeing  eye  of  the  first  times,  still  feels  and  sees  in  us  of  the 
latest ;  that  the  Wise  Man  stands  ever  encompassed,  and  spiriually  em- 
braced, by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  and  brothers ;  and  there  is  a  living  literal 
Communion  of  Saints,  wide  as  the  World  itself,  and  as  the  Historv  of 
the  World. 

Noteworthy  also,  and  serviceable  for  the  progress  of  this  same  Indi- 
vidual, wilt  thou  find  his  subdivision  into  Generations.  Generations  are 
as  the  Days  of  toilsome  Mankind :  Death  and  Birth  are  the  vesper  and 
the  matin  bells,  that  summon  Mankind  to  sleep,  and  to  rise  refreshed 
for  new  advancement.  What  the  Father  has  made,  the  Son  can  make  and 
enjoy ;  but  has  also  work  of  his  own  appointed  him.  Thus  all  things  wax, 
and  roll  onwards ;  Arts,  Establishments,  Opinions,  nothing  is  completed] 
but  ever  completing.  Newton  has  learned  to  see  what  Kepler  saw ;  but 
there  is  also  a  fresh  heaven-derived  force  in  Newton ;  he  must  mount  to 
still  higher  points  of  vision.  So  too  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  is,  in  due  time, 
followed  by  an  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  In  the  business  of  Destruction,' 
as  this  also  is  from  time  to  time  a  necessary  work,  thou  findest  a  like 
sequence  and  perseverance:  for  Luther  it  was  as  yet  hot  enough  to 
stand  by  that  burning  of  the  Pope's  Bull;  Voltaire  could  not  warm 
himself  at  the  glimmering  ashes,  but  required  quite  other  fuel.  Thus, 
likewise,  I  note,  the  English  Whig  has,  in  the  second  generation,  become 
an  English  Radical ;  who,  in  the  third  again,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be- 
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come  an  English  Rebuilder.  Find  Mankind  where  thou  wilt,  thou  findest 
it  in  living  movement,  in  progress  faster  or  slower:  the  Phoenix  soars 
aloft,  hovers  with  outstretched  wings,  filling  Earth  with  her  music ;  or, 
as  now,  she  sinks,  and  with  spheral  swan-song  immolates  herself  in  flame, 
that  she  may  soar  the  higher  and  sing  the  clearer.  [30] 

There  is  no  Church,  sayest  thou?  The  voice  of  Prophecy  has  gone 
dumb  ?  This  is  even  what  I  dispute :  but  in  any  case,  hast  thou  not  still 
Preaching  enough?  A  Preaching  Friar  settles  himself  in  every  village; 
and  builds  a  pulpit,  which  he  calls  Newspaper.  Therefrom  he  preaches 
what  most  momentous  doctrine  is  in  him,  for  man's  salvation ;  and  dost 
not  thou  listen,  and  believe?  Look  well,  thou  seest  everywhere  a  new 
Clergy  of  the  Mendicant  Orders,  some  barefooted,  some  almost  bare- 
backed, fashion  itself  into  shape,  and  teach  and  preach,  zealously  enough, 
for  copper  alms  and  the  love  of  God.  These  break  in  pieces  the  ancient 
idols;  and,  though  themselves  too  often  reprobate,  as  idol-breakers  are 
wont  to  be,  mark  out  the  sites  of  new  Churches,  where  the  true  God- 
ordained,  that  are  to  follow,  may  find  audience,  and  minister.  Said  I 
not,  Before  the  old  skin  was  shed,  the  new  had  formed  itself  beneath 
it?  [31] 

"But  there  is  no  Religion?"  reiterates  the  Professor.  "Fool!  I  tell 
thee,  there  is.  Hast  thou  well  considered  all  that  lies  in  this  immeas- 
urable froth-ocean  we  name  Literature?  Fragments  of  a  genuine 
Church- Homiletic  lie  scattered  there,  which  Time  will  assort :  nay,  frac- 
tions even  of  a  Liturgy  could  I  point  out.  And  knowest  thou  no  Prophet, 
even  in  the  vesture,  environment,  and  dialect  of  this  age  ?  None  to  whom 
the  Godlike  had  revealed  itself,  through  all  meanest  and  highest  forms 
of  the  Common ;  and  by  him  been  again  prophetically  revealed :  in  whose 
inspired  melody,  even  in  these  rag-gathering  and  rag-burning  days,  Man's 
Life  again  begins,  were  it  but  afar  off,  to  be  divine?  Knowest  thou  none 
such? 

"But  thou  as  yet  standest  in  no  Temple ;  joinest  in  no  Psalm-worship ; 
f eelest  well  that,  where  there  is  no  ministering  Priest,  the  people  perish  ? 
Be  of  comfort!  Thou  art  not  alone,  if  thou  have  Faith.  Spake  we  not 
of  a  Communion  of  Saints,  unseen,  yet  not  unreal,  accompanying  and 
brother-like  embracing  thee,  so  thou  be  worthy  ?  Their  heroic  Sufferings 
rise  up  melodiously  together  to  Heaven,  out  of  all  lands,  and  out  of  all 
times,  as  a  sacred  Miserere;  their  heroic  Actions  also,  as  a  boundless 
everlasting  Psalm  of  Triumph.  Neither  say  that  thou  hast  now  no  Symbol 
of  the  Godlike.  Is  not  God's  Universe  a  Symbol  of  the  Godlike;  is  not 
Immensity  a  Temple;   is  not  Man's  History,  and  Men's  History,  a 
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perpetual  Evangel?  Listen,  and  for  organ-music  thou  wilt  ever,  as  of 
old,  hear  the  Morning  Stars  sing  together."  [32] 

I'Deep  has  been,  and  is,  the  significance  of  Miracles,"  thus  quietly 
begins  the  Professor ;  "far  deeper  perhaps  than  we  imagine.  Meanwhile, 
the  question  of  questions  were:  What  specially  is  a  Miracle?  To  that 
Dutch  King  of  Siam,  an  icicle  had  been  a  miracle;  whoso  had  carried 
with  him  an  air-pump,  and  vial  of  vitriolic  ether,  might  have  worked  a 
miracle.  To  my  Horse  again,  who  unhappily  is  still  more  unscientific,  do 
not  I  work  a  miracle,  and  magical  'Open  sesame  1'  every  time  I  please 
to  pay  two-pence,  and  open  for  him  an  impassable  Schlagbaum,  or  shut 
Turnpike  ? 

"  'But  is  not  a  real  Miracle  simply  a  violation  of  the  Laws  of  Nature?' 
ask  several.  Whom  I  answer  by  this  new  question :  What  are  the  Laws 
of  Nature?  To  me  perhaps  the  rising  of  one  from  the  dead  were  no 
violation  of  these  Laws,  but  a  confirmation ;  were  some  far  deeper  Law, 
now  first  penetrated  into,  and  by  Spiritual  Force,  even  as  the  rest  have 
all  been,  brought  to  bear  on  us  with  its  Material  Force. 

"Here  too  may  some  inquire,  not  without  astonishment:  On  what 
ground  shall  one,  that  can  make  Iron  swim,  come  and  declare  that 
therefore  he  can  teach  Religion?  To  us,  truly,  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, such  declaration  were  inept  enough;  which  nevertheless  to  our 
fathers,  of  the  First  Century,  was  full  of  meaning. 

"'But  is  it  not  the  deepest  Law  of  Nature  that  she  be  constant?' 
cries  an  illuminated  class :  'Is  not  the  Machine  of  the  Universe  fixed  to 
move  by  unalterable  rules  ?'  Probable  enough,  good  friends :  nay  I,  too, 
must  believe  that  the  God,  whom  ancient  inspired  men  assert  to  be 
'without  variableness  or  shadow  of  turning,'  does  indeed  never  change ; 
that  Nature,  that  the  Universe,  which  no  one  whom  it  so  pleases  can  be 
prevented  from  calling  a  Machine,  does  move  by  the  most  unalterable 
rules.  And  now  of  you,  too,  I  make  the  old  inquiry :  What  those  same 
unalterable  rules,  forming  the  complete  Statute-Book  of  Nature,  may 
possibly  be? 

"They  stand  written  in  our  Works  of  Science,  say  you;  in  the  ac- 
cumulated records  of  Man's  Experience  ?— Was  Man  with  his  Experience 
present  at  the  Creation,  then,  to  see  how  it  all  went  on?  Have  any 
deepest  scientific  individuals  yet  dived  down  to  the  foundation  of  the 
Universe,  and  gauged  everything  there?  Did  the  Maker  take  them  into 
His  counsel;  that  they  read  His  ground-plan  of  the  incomprehensible 
All ;  and  can  say,  This  stands  marked  therein,  and  no  more  than  this  ? 
Alas,  not  in  anywise!  These  scientific  individuals  have  been  nowhere 
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but  where  we  also  are;  have  seen  some  hand-breadths  deeper  than  we 
see  into  the  Deep  that  is  infinite,  without  bottom  as  without  shore. 

"Laplace's  Book  on  the  Stars,  wherein  he  exhibits  that  certain 
Planets,  with  their  Satellites,  gyrate  round  our  worthy  Sun,  at  a  rate 
and  in  a  course,  which,  by  greatest  good  fortune,  he  and  the  like  of 
him  have  succeeded  in  detecting, — is  to  me  as  precious  as  to  another. 
But  is  this  what  thou  namest  'Mechanism  of  the  Heavens,'  and  'System 
of  the  World' ;  this,  wherein  Sirius  and  the  Pleiades,  and  all  Herschel's 
Fifteen-thousand  Suns  per  minute,  being  left  out,  some  paltry  handful 
of  Moons,  and  inert  Balls,  had  been — looked  at,  nicknamed,  and  marked 
in  the  Zodiacal  Way-bill ;  so  that  we  can  now  prate  of  their  Whereabout ; 
their  How,  their  Why,  their  What,  being  hid  from  us,  as  in  the  signless 
Inane  ? 

"System  of  Nature !  To  the  wisest  man,  wide  as  is  his  vision,  Nature 
remains  of  quite  infinite  depth,  of  quite  infinite  expansion ;  and  all  Ex- 
perience thereof  limits  itself  to  some  few  computed  centuries  and 
measured  square-miles.  The  course  of  Nature's  phases,  on  this  our  little 
fraction  of  a  Planet,  is  partially  known  to  us:  but  who  knows  what 
deeper  courses  these  depend  on;  what  infinitely  larger  Cycle  (of  causes) 
our  little  Epicycle  revolves  on  ?  To  the  Minnow  every  cranny  and  pebble, 
and  quality  and  accident,  of  its  little  native  Creek  may  have  become 
familiar :  but  does  the  Minnow  understand  the  Ocean  Tides  and  periodic 
Currents,  the  Trade-winds,  and  Monsoons,  and  Moon's  Eclipses ;  by  all 
which  the  condition  of  its  little  Creek  is  regulated,  and  may,  from  time 
to  time  (unmiraculously  enough),  be  quite  overset  and  reversed?  Such 
a  minnow  is  Man ;  his  Creek  this  Planet  Earth ;  his  Ocean  the  immeas- 
urable All;  his  Monsoons  and  periodic  Currents  the  mysterious  Course 
of  Providence  through  Aeons  of  Aeons. 

"We  speak  of  the  Volume  of  Nature:  and  truly  a  Volume  it  is, — 
whose  Author  and  Writer  is  God.  To  read  it !  Dost  thou,  does  man,  so 
much  as  well  know  the  Alphabet  thereof?  With  its  Words,  Sentences 
and  grand  descriptive  Pages,  poetical  and  philosophical,  spread  out 
through  Solar  Systems,  and  Thousands  of  Years,  we  shall  not  try  thee. 
It  is  a  Volume  written  in  celestial  hieroglyphs,  in  the  true  Sacred-writ- 
ing; of  which  even  Prophets  are  happy  that  they  can  read  here  a  line 
and  there  a  line.  As  for  your  Institutes,  and  Academies  of  Science,  they 
strive  bravely;  and,  from  amid  the  thick-crowded,  inextricably  inter- 
twisted hieroglyphic  writing,  pick  out,  by  dextrous  combination,  some 
Letters  in  the  vulgar  Character,  and  therefrom  put  together  this  and  the 
other  economic  Recipe,  of  high  avail  in  Practice.  That  Nature  is  more 
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than  some  boundless  Volume  of  such  Recipes,  or  huge,  well-nigh  inex- 
haustible Domestic-Cookery  Book,  of  which  the  whole  secret  will  in  this 
manner  one  day  evolve  itself,  the  fewest  dream. 

"Custom,"  continues  the  Professor,  "doth  make  dotards  of  us  all. 
Consider  well,  thou  wilt  find  that  Custom  is  the  greatest  of  Weavers ; 
and  weaves  air-raiment  for  all  the  Spirits  of  the  Universe ;  whereby,  in- 
deed, these  dwell  with  us  visibly,  as  ministering  servants,  in  our  houses 
and  workshops ;  but  their  spiritual  nature  becomes,  to  the  most,  forever 
hidden.  Philosophy  complains  that  Custom  has  hoodwinked  us,  from 
the  first ;  that  we  do  everything  by  Custom,  even  Believe  by  it ;  that  our 
very  Axioms,  let  us  boast  of  Free-thinking  as  we  may,  are  oftenest 
simply  such  Beliefs  as  we  have  never  heard  questioned.  Nay,  what  is 
Philosophy  throughout  but  a  continual  battle  against  Custom ;  an  ever- 
renewed  effort  to  transcend  the  sphere  of  Blind  Custom,  and  so  become 
Transcendental  ? 

"Innumerable  are  the  illusions  and  legerdemain-tricks  of  Custom: 
but  of  all  these,  perhaps  the  cleverest  is  her  knack  of  persuading  us 
that  the  Miraculous,  by  simple  repetition,  ceases  to  be  Miraculous.  True, 
it  is  by  this  means  we  live ;  for  man  must  work  as  well  as  wonder ;  and 
herein  is  Custom  so  far  a  kind  nurse,  guiding  him  to  his  true  benefit. 
But  she  is  a  fond,  foolish  nurse,  or  rather  we  are  false  foolish  nurslings, 
when,  in  our  resting  and  reflecting  hours,  we  prolong  the  same  decep- 
tion. Am  I  to  view  the  Stupendous  with  stupid  indifference,  because  I 
have  seen  it  twice,  or  two  hundred,  or  two  million  times?  There  is  no 
reason  in  Nature  or  in  Art  why  I  should :  unless,  indeed,  I  am  a  mere 
Work-Machine,  for  whom  the  divine  gift  of  Thought  were  no  other  than 
the  terrestrial  gift  of  Steam  is  to  the  Steam-engine;  a  power  whereby 
cotton  might  be  spun,  and  money  and  money's  worth  realized."  [33] 

But  deepest  of  all  illusory  Appearances,  for  hiding  Wonder,  as  for 
many  other  ends,  are  your  two  grand  fundamental  world-enveloping 
Appearances,  Space  and  Time.  These,  as  spun  and  woven  for  us  from 
before  Birth  itself,  to  clothe  our  celestial  Me  for  dwelling  here,  and  yet 
to  blind  it, — lie  all-embracing,  as  the  universal  canvas,  or  warp  and 
woof,  whereby  all  minor  Illusions,  in  this  Phantasm  Existence,  weave 
and  paint  themselves.  In  vain,  while  here  on  Earth,  shall  you  endeavor 
to  strip  them  off ;  you  can,  at  best,  but  rend  them  asunder  for  moments, 
and  look  through. 

Fortunatus  had  a  wishing  Hat,  which  when  he  put  it  on,  and  wished 
himself  Anywhere,  behold  he  was  There.  By  this  means  had  Fortunatus 
triumphed  over  Space,  he  had  annihilated  Space ;  for  him  there  was  no 
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Where,  but  all  was  Here.  Were  a  Hatter  to  establish  himself,  in  the 
Wahngasse  of  Weissnichtwo,  and  make  felts  of  this  sort  for  all  man- 
kind, what  a  world  we  should  have  of  it !  Still  stranger,  should,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  another  Hatter  establish  himself ;  and,  as  his 
fellow-craftsman  made  Space-annihilating  Hats,  make  Time-annihilating ! 
Of  both  would  I  purchase,  were  it  with  my  last  groschen ;  but  chiefly  of 
this  latter.  To  clap  on  your  felt,  and,  simply  by  wishing  that  you  were 
Anywhere,  straightway  to  be  There!  Next  to  clap  on  your  other  felt, 
and,  simply  by  wishing  that  you  were  Anywhen,  straightway  to  be 
Then!  This  were  indeed  the  grander:  shooting  at  will  from  the  Fire- 
Creation  of  the  World  to  its  Fire-Consummation ;  here  historically  pres- 
ent in  the  First  Century,  conversing  face  to  face  with  Paul  and  Seneca, 
there  prophetically  in  the  Thirty-first,  conversing  also  face  to  face  with 
other  Pauls  and  Senecas,  who  as  yet  stand  hidden  in  the  depth  of  that 
late  Time! 

Or  thinkest  thou  it  were  impossible,  unimaginable?  Is  the  Past  an- 
nihilated, then,  or  only  past ;  is  the  Future  non-extant,  or  only  future  ? 
Those  mystic  faculties  of  thine,  Memory  and  Hope,  already  answer: 
already  through  those  mystic  avenues,  thou  the  Earth-blinded  summon- 
est  both  Past  and  Future,  and  communest  with  them,  though  as  yet 
darkly,  and  with  mute  beckonings.  The  curtains  of  Yesterday  drop 
down,  the  curtains  of  To-morrow  roll  up ;  but  Yesterday  and  To-morrow 
both  are.  Pierce  through  the  Time-element,  glance  into  the  Eternal.  Be- 
lieve what  thou  findest  written  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Man's  Soul,  even  as 
all  Thinkers,  in  all  ages,  have  devoutly  read  it  there:  that  Time  and 
Space  are  not  God,  but  creations  of  God ;  that  with  God  as  it  is  a  uni- 
versal Here,  so  is  it  an  everlasting  Now. 

And  seest  thou  therein  any  glimpse  of  Immortality? — O  Heaven! 
Is  the  white  Tomb  of  our  Loved  One,  who  died  from  our  arms,  and  had 
to  be  left  behind  us  there,  which  rises  in  the  distance,  like  a  pale,  mourn- 
fully receding  Milestone,  to  tell  how  many  toilsome  uncheered  miles  we 
have  journeyed  on  alone, — but  a  pale  spectral  Illusion !  Is  the  lost 
Friend  still  mysteriously  Here,  even  as  we  are  Here  mysteriously,  with 
God! — Know  of  a  truth  that  only  the  Time-shadows  have  perished,  or 
are  perishable;  that  the  real  Being  of  whatever  was,  and  whatever  is, 
and  whatever  will  be,  is  even  now  and  forever.  This,  should  it  unhappily 
seem  new,  thou  mayest  ponder  at  thy  leisure ;  for  the  next  twenty  years, 
or  the  next  twenty  centuries :  believe  it  thou  must ;  understand  it  thou 
canst  not. 

That  the  Thought- forms,  Space  and  Time,  wherein,  once  for  all,  we 
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are  sent  into  this  Earth  to  live,  should  condition  and  determine  our 
whole  Practical  reasonings,  conceptions,  and  imagings  or  imaginings, 
seems  altogether  fit,  just,  and  unavoidable.  But  that  they  should,  further- 
more, usurp  such  sway  over  pure  spiritual  Meditation,  and  blind  us  to 
the  wonder  everywhere  lying  close  on  us,  seems  nowise  so.  Admit  Space 
and  Time  to  their  due  rank  as  Forms  of  Thought;  nay,  even,  if  thou 
wilt,  to  their  quite  undue  rank  of  Realities:  and  consider,  then,  with 
thyself  how  their  thin  disguises  hide  from  us  the  brightest  God-efful- 
gences! Thus,  were  it  not  miraculous,  could  I  stretch  forth  my  hand 
and  clutch  the  Sun  ?  Yet  thou  seest  me  daily  stretch  forth  my  hand  and 
therewith  clutch  many  a  thing,  and  swing  it  hither  and  thither.  Art  thou  a 
grown  baby,  then,  to  fancy  that  the  Miracle  lies  in  miles  of  distance,  or 
in  pounds  avoirdupois  of  weight ;  and  not  to  see  that  the  true  inexplicable 
God-revealing  Miracle  lies  in  this,  that  I  can  stretch  forth  my  hand  at 
all;  that  I  have  free  Force  to  clutch  aught  therewith?  Innumerable 
other  of  this  sort  are  the  deceptions,  and  wonder-hiding  stupefactions, 
which  Space  practices  on  us. 

Still  worse  is  it  with  regard  to  Time.  Your  grand  anti-magician,  and 
universal  wonder-hider,  is  this  same  lying  Time.  Had  we  but  the  Time- 
annihilating  Hat,  to  put  on  for  once  only,  we  should  see  ourselves  in  a 
World  of  Miracles,  wherein  all  fabled  or  authentic  Thaumaturgy,  and 
feats  of  Magic,  were  outdone.  But  unhappily  we  have  not  such  a  Hat ; 
and  man,  poor  fool  that  he  is,  can  seldom  and  scantily  help  himself 
without  one. 

Sweep  away  the  Illusion  of  Time ;  glance,  if  thou  have  eyes,  from  the 
near  moving-cause  to  its  far-distant  Mover:  The  stroke  that  came 
transmitted  through  a  whole  galaxy  of  elastic  balls,  was  it  less  a  stroke 
than  if  the  last  ball  only  had  been  struck,  and  sent  flying?  Oh,  could  I 
(with  the  Time-annihilating  Hat)  transport  thee  direct  from  the  Be- 
ginnings to  the  Endings,  how  were  thy  eyesight  unsealed,  and  thy  heart 
set  flaming  in  the  Light-sea  of  celestial  wonder !  Then  sawest  thou  that 
this  fair  Universe,  were  it  in  the  meanest  province  thereof,  is  in  very  deed 
the  star-domed  City  of  God ;  that  through  every  star,  through  every  grass- 
blade,  and  most  through  every  Living  Soul,  the  glory  of  a  present  God 
still  beams.  But  Nature,  which  is  the  Time-vesture  of  God,  and  reveals 
Him  to  the  wise,  hides  Him  from  the  foolish. 

Again,  could  anything  be  more  miraculous  than  an  actual  authentic 
Ghost?  The  English  Johnson  longed,  all  his  life,  to  see  one;  but  could 
not,  though  he  went  to  Cock  Lane,  and  thence  to  the  church-vaults,  and 
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tapped  on  coffins.  Foolish  Doctor !  Did  he  never  with  the  mind's  eye  as 
well  as  with  the  body's,  look  round  him  into  that  full  tide  of  human 
Life  he  so  loved ;  did  he  never  so  much  as  look  into  Himself  ?  The  good 
Doctor  was  a  Ghost,  as  actual  and  authentic  as  heart  could  wish ;  well- 
nigh  a  million  of  Ghosts  were  travelling  the  streets  by  his  side.  Once 
more  I  say,  sweep  away  the  illusion  of  Time;  compress  the  threescore 
years  into  three  minutes :  what  else  was  he,  what  else  are  we  ?  Are  we  not 
Spirits,  that  are  shaped  into  a  body,  into  an  Appearance ;  and  that  fade 
away  again  into  air  and  Invisibility?  This  is  no  metaphor,  it  is  a 
simple  scientific  fact:  we  start  out  of  Nothingness,  take  figure,  and  are 
Apparitions ;  round  us,  as  round  the  veriest  specter,  is  Eternity ;  and  to 
Eternity  minutes  are  as  years  and  aeons.  Come  there  not  tones  of  Love 
and  Faith,  as  from  celestial  harp-strings,  like  the  Song  of  beatified 
Souls?  And  again,  do  not  we  squeak  and  gibber  (in  our  discordant, 
screech-owlish  debatings  and  recriminatings) ;  and  glide  bodeful,  and 
feeble,  and  fearful;  or  uproar  (poltern),  and  revel  in  our  mad  Dance 
of  the  Dead, — till  the  scent  of  the  morning  air  summons  us  to  our  still 
Home ;  and  dreamy  Night  becomes  awake  and  Day  ?  Where  now  is 
Alexander  of  Macedon :  does  the  steel  Host,  that  yelled  in  fierce  battle- 
shouts  at  Issus  and  Arbela,  remain  behind  him ;  or  have  they  all  vanished 
utterly,  even  as  perturbed  Goblins  must  ?  Napoleon  too,  and  his  Moscow 
Retreats  and  Austerlitz  Campaigns!  Was  it  all  other  than  the  veriest 
Spectre-hunt ;  which  has  now,  with  its  howling  tumult  that  made  Night 
hideous,  flitted  away? — Ghosts!  There  are  nigh  a  thousand  million 
walking  the  Earth  openly  at  noontide ;  some  half-hundred  have  vanished 
from  it,  some  half-hundred  have  arisen  in  it,  ere  thy  watch  ticks  once. 

O  Heaven,  it  is  mysterious,  it  is  awful  to  consider  that  we  not  only 
carry  each  a  future  Ghost  within  him;  but  are,  in  very  deed,  Ghosts! 
These  Limbs,  whence  had  we  them;  this  stormy  Force;  this  lifeblood 
with  its  burning  Passion  ?  They  are  dust  and  shadow ;  a  Shadow-system 
gathered  round  our  ME ;  wherein,  through  some  moments  or  years,  the 
Divine  Essence  is  to  be  revealed  in  the  Flesh.  That  warrior  on  his  strong 
war-horse,  fire  flashes  through  his  eyes;  force  dwells  in  his  arm  and 
heart ;  but  warrior  and  war-horse  are  a  vision ;  a  revealed  Force,  nothing 
more.  Stately  they  tread  the  Earth,  as  if  it  were  a  firm  substance :  fool ! 
the  Earth  is  but  a  film;  it  cracks  in  twain,  and  warrior  and  war-horse 
sink  beyond  plummet's  sounding.  Plummet's?  Fantasy  herself  will  not 
follow  them.  A  little  while  ago,  they  were  not ;  a  little  while,  and  they 
are  not,  their  very  ashes  are  not. 

So  has  it  been  from  the  beginning,  so  will  it  be  to  the  end.  Genera- 
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tion  after  generation  takes  to  itself  the  Form  of  a  Body;  and  forth 
issuing  from  Cimmerian  Night,  on  Heaven's  mission  Appears  What 
Force  and  Fire  is  in  each  he  expends;  one  grinding  in  the  mill  of  In- 
dustry; one  hunter-like  climbing  the  giddy  Alpine  heights  of  Science- 
one  madly  dashed  in  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Strife,  in  war  with  his 
fellow:— and  then  the  Heaven-sent  is  recalled;  his  earthly  Vesture  falls 
away,  and  soon  even  to  Sense  becomes  a  vanished  Shadow.  Thus  like 
some  wild-flaming,  wild-thundering  train  of  Heaven's  Artillery  'does 
this  mysterious  Mankind  thunder  and  flame,  in  long-drawn,  quick-suc- 
ceeding grandeur,  through  the  unknown  Deep.  Thus,  like  a  God-created 
fire-breathing  Spirit-host,  we  emerge  from  the  Inane;  haste  stormfully 
across  the  astonished  Earth;  then  plunge  again  into  the  Inane.  Earth's 
mountains  are  levelled,  and  her  seas  filled  up,  in  our  passage;  can  the 
Earth,  which  is  but  dead  and  a  vision,  resist  Spirits  which  have  reality 
and  are  alive?  On  the  hardest  adamant  some  footprint  of  us  is  stamped- 
in ;  the  last  Rear  of  the  host  will  read  traces  of  the  earliest  Van  But 
whence ?-0  Heaven,  whither?  Sense  knows  not;  Faith  knows  not- 
only  that  it  is  through  Mystery  to  Mystery,  from  God  to  God 
[34] 

It  is  here,  then,  that  the  spiritual  majority  of  Teufelsdrockh  com- 
mences: we  are  henceforth  to  see  him  "work  in  well-doing,"  with  the 
spirit  and  clear  aims  of  a  Man.  He  has  discovered  that  the  Ideal  Work- 
shop he  so  panted  for  is  even  this  same  Actual  ill-furnished  Workshop 
he  has  so  long  been  stumbling  in.  He  can  say  to  himself:  «Tools?  Thou 
hast  no  Tools?  Why,  there  is  not  a  Man,  or  a  Thing,  now  alive  but  has 
tools.  The  basest  of  created  animalcules,  the  Spider  itself,  has  a  spinning- 
jenny,  and  warping-mill,  and  power-loom  within  its  head:  the  stupidest 
of  Oysters  has  a  Papin's-Digester,  with  stone-and-lime  house  to  hold  it 
in:  every  being  that  can  live  can  do  something:  this  let  him  do — 
Tools?  Hast  thou  not  a  Brain,  furnished,  furnishable  with  some  glim- 
merings of  Light;  and  three  fingers  to  hold  a  Pen  withal?  Never  since 
Aaron's  Rod  went  out  of  practice,  or  even  before  it,  was  there  such  a 
wonder-working  Tool:  greater  than  all  recorded  miracles  have  been  per- 
formed by  Pens.  For  strangely  in  this  so  solid-seeming  World  which 
nevertheless  is  in  continual  restless  flux,  it  is  appointed  that  Sound,  to  ap- 
pearance the  most  fleeting,  should  be  the  most  continuing  of  all  things 
The  Word  is  well  said  to  be  omnipotent  in  this  world;  man,  thereby 
divine,  can  create  as  by  a  Fiat.  Awake,  arise!  Speak  forth  what  is  in 
thee;  what  God  has  given  thee,  what  the  Devil  shall  not  take  away 
Higher  task  than  that  of  Priesthood  was  allotted  to  no  man:  wert  thou 
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but  the  meanest  in  that  sacred  Hierarchy,  is  it  not  honor  enough  therein 
to  spend  and  be  spent?"  [35] 

"Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  incident  in  Modern  History,"  says 
Teufelsdrockh,  "is  not  the  Diet  of  Worms,  still  less  the  Battle  of 
Austerlitz,  Waterloo,  Peterloo,  or  any  other  Battle;  but  an  incident 
passed  carelessly  over  by  most  Historians  and  treated  with  some  degree 
of  ridicule  by  others :  namely  George  Fox's  making  to  himself  a  suit  of 
Leather.  This  man,  the  first  of  the  Quakers,  and  by  trade  a  Shoemaker, 
was  one  of  those,  to  whom,  under  ruder  or  purer  form,  the  Divine  Idea 
of  the  Universe  is  pleased  to  manifest  itself;  and,  across  all  the  hulls 
of  Ignorance  and  earthly  Degradation,  shine  through,  in  unspeakable 
Awfulness,  unspeakable  Beauty,  on  their  souls :  who  therefore  are  rightly 
accounted  Prophets,  God-possessed ;  or  even  Gods,  as  in  some  periods  it 
has  chanced.  Sitting  in  his  stall ;  working  on  tanned  hides,  amid  pincers, 
paste-horns,  rosin,  swine-bristles,  and  a  nameless  flood  of  rubbish,  this 
youth  had,  nevertheless,  a  Living  Spirit  belonging  to  him;  also  an 
antique  Inspired  Volume,  through  which,  as  through  a  window,  it  could 
look  upwards,  and  discern  its  celestial  Home.  The  task  of  a  daily  pair 
of  shoes,  coupled  even  with  some  prospect  of  victuals,  and  an  honorable 
Mastership  in  Cordwainery,  and  perhaps  the  post  of  Thirdborough  in  his 
hundred,  as  the  crown  of  long  faithful  sewing, — was  nowise  satisfaction 
enough  to  such  a  mind :  but  ever  amid  the  boring  and  hammering  came 
tones  from  that  far  country,  came  Splendors  and  Terrors ;  for  this  poor 
Cordwainer,  as  we  said,  was  a  Man;  and  the  Temple  of  Immensity, 
wherein  as  Man  he  had  been  sent  to  minister,  was  full  of  holy  mystery 
to  him. 

"The  Clergy  of  the  neighborhood,  the  ordained  Watchers  and  In- 
terpreters of  that  same  holy  mystery,  listened  with  unaffected  tedium 
to  his  consultations,  and  advised  him,  as  the  solution  of  such  doubts, 
to  'drink  beer  and  dance  with  the  girls.'  Blind  leaders  of  the  blind !  For 
what  end  were  their  tithes  levied  and  eaten ;  for  what  were  their  shovel- 
hats  scooped  out,  and  their  surplices  and  cassock-aprons  girt  on;  and 
such  a  church-repairing ;  and  chaffering,  and  organing,  and  other  racket- 
ing, held  over  that  spot  of  God's  Earth, — if  Man  were  but  a  Patent 
Digester,  and  the  Belly  with  its  adjuncts  the  grand  Reality?  Fox  turned 
from  them,  with  tears  and  a  sacred  scorn,  back  to  his  Leather-parings 
and  his  Bible.  Mountains  of  encumbrance,  higher  than  Aetna,  had  been 
neaped  over  that  Spirit:  but  it  was  a  Spirit,  and  would  not  lie  buried 
there.  Through  long  days  and  nights  of  silent  agony,  it  struggled  and 
wrestled,  with  a  man's  force,  to  be  free :  how  its  prison  mountains  heaved 
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and  swayed  tumultuously,  as  the  giant  spirit  shook  them  to  this  hand 
and  that,  and  emerged  into  the  light  of  Heaven!  That  Leicester  shoe- 
shop,  had  men  known  it,  was  a  holier  place  than  any  Vatican  or 
Loretto-shrine. — 'So  bandaged,  and  hampered,  and  hemmed  in,'  groaned 
he,  'with  thousand  requisitions,  obligations,  straps,  tatters,  and  tagrags, 
I  can  neither  see  nor  move:  not  my  own  am  I,  but  the  World's;  and 
Time  flies  fast,  and  Heaven  is  high,  and  Hell  is  deep:  Man!  bethink 
thee,  if  thou  hast  power  of  Thought !  Why  not ;  what  binds  me  here  ? 
Want,  want! — Ha,  of  what?  Will  all  the  shoe-wages  under  the  Moon 
ferry  me  across  into  that  far  Land  of  Light  ?  Only  Meditation  can,  and 
devout  Prayer  to  God.  I  will  to  the  woods:  the  hollow  of  a  tree  will 
lodge  me,  wild-berries  feed  me ;  and  for  Clothes,  cannot  I  stitch  myself 
one  perennial  suit  of  Leather ! ' 

"Historical  Oil-painting,"  continues  Teufelsdrockh,  "is  one  of  the 
Arts  I  never  practised ;  therefore  shall  I  not  decide  whether  this  subject 
were  easy  of  execution  on  the  canvas.  Yet  often  has  it  seemed  to  me  as 
if  such  first  outflashing  of  man's  Freewill,  to  lighten,  more  and  more 
into  Day,  the  Chaotic  Night  that  threatened  to  ingulf  him  in  its 
hindrances  and  its  horrors,  were  properly  the  only  grandeur  there  is  in 
History.  Let  some  living  Angelo  or  Rosa,  with  seeing  eye  and  understand- 
ing heart,  picture  George  Fox  on  that  morning,  when  he  spreads  out  his 
cutting-board  for  the  last  time,  and  cuts  cowhides  by  unwonted  patterns, 
and  stitches  them  together  into  one  continuous  all-including  Case,  the 
farewell  service  of  his  awl !  Stitch  away,  thou  noble  Fox :  every  prick  of 
that  little  instrument  is  pricking  into  the  heart  of  Slavery,  and  World- 
worship,  and  the  Mammon-god.  Thy  elbows  jerk,  as  in  strong  swimmer- 
strokes,  and  every  stroke  is  bearing  thee  across  the  Prison-ditch,  within 
which  Vanty  holds  her  Workhouse  and  Ragfair,  into  lands  of  true 
Liberty;  were  the  work  done,  there  is  in  broad  Europe  one  Free  Man, 
and  thou  art  he! 

"Thus  from  the  lowest  depth  there  is  a  path  to  the  loftiest  height; 
and  for  the  Poor  also  a  Gospel  has  been  published.  Surely  if,  as 
D'Alembert  asserts,  my  illustrious  namesake,  Diogenes,  was  the  greatest 
man  of  Antiquity,  only  that  he  wanted  Decency,  then  by  stronger  reason 
is  George  Fox  the  greatest  of  the  Moderns,  and  greater  than  Diogenes 
himself :  for  he  too  stands  on  the  adamantine  basis  of  his  Manhood,  cast- 
ing aside  all  props  and  shoars ;  yet  not,  in  half-savage  Pride,  under- 
valuing the  Earth;  valuing  it  rather,  as  a  place  to  yield  him  warmth 
and  food,  he  looks  Heavenward  from  his  Earth,  and  dwells  in  an  element 
of  Mercy  and  Worship,  with  a  still  Strength,  such  as  the  Cynic's  Tub 
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did  nowise  witness.  Great,  truly,  was  that  Tub;  a  temple  from  which 
man's  dignity  and  divinity  was  scornfully  preached  abroad :  but  greater 
is  the  Leather  Hull,  for  the  same  sermon  was  preached  there,  and  not  in 
Scorn  but  in  Love." 

George  Fox's  "perennial  suit,"  with  all  that  it  held,  has  been  worn 
quite  into  ashes  for  nigh  two  centuries:  why,  in  a  discussion  on  the 
Perfectibility  of  Society,  reproduce  it  now?  Not  out  of  blind  sectarian 
partisanship:  Teufelsdrockh  himself  is  no  Quaker;  with  all  his  pacific 
tendencies,  did  not  we  see  him,  in  that  scene  at  the  North  Cape,  with  the 
Archangel  Smuggler,  exhibit  firearms  ? 

For  us,  aware  of  his  deep  Sansculottism,  there  is  more  meant  in  this 
passage  than  meets  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  who  can  avoid  smiling  at 
the  earnestness  and  Boeotian  simplicity  (if  indeed  there  be  not  an  un- 
derhand satire  in  it),  with  which  that  "Incident"  is  here  brought  for- 
ward ;  and,  in  the  Professor's  ambiguous  way,  as  clearly  perhaps  as  he 
durst  in  Weissnichtwo,  recommended  to  imitation !  Does  Teufelsdrockh 
anticipate  that,  in  this  age  of  refinement,  any  considerable  class  of  the 
community,  by  way  of  testifying  against  the  "Mammon-god,"  and  es- 
caping from  what  he  calls  "Vanity's  Workhouse  and  Ragfair,"  where 
doubtless  some  of  them  are  toiled  and  whipped  and  hoodwinked  suffi- 
ciently,— will  sheathe  themselves  in  close-fitting  cases  of  Leather?  The 
idea  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  Will  Majesty  lay  aside  its  robes  of 
state,  and  Beauty  its  frills  and  train-gowns,  for  a  second  skin  of  tanned 
hide?  By  which  change  Huddersfield  and  Manchester,  and  Coventry 
and  Paisley,  and  the  Fancy-Bazaar,  were  reduced  to  hungry  solitudes ; 
and  only  Day  and  Martin  could  profit.  For  neither  would  Teufelsdrockh 's 
mad  day-dream,  here  as  we  presume  covertly  intended,  of  levelling  So- 
ciety (levelling  it  indeed  with  a  vengeance,  into  one  huge  drowned 
marsh ! ) ,  and  so  attaining  the  political  effects  of  Nudity  without  its 
frigorific  or  other  consequences, — be  thereby  realized.  Would  not  the 
rich  man  purchase  a  waterproof  suit  of  Russia  Leather;  and  the  high- 
born Belle  step  forth  in  red  or  azure  morocco,  lined  with  shamoy:  the 
black  cowhide  being  left  to  the  Drudges  and  Gibeonites  of  the  world; 
and  so  all  the  old  Distinctions  be  re-established? 

Or  has  the  Professor  his  own  deeper  intention;  and  laughs  in  his 
sleeve  at  our  strictures  and  glosses,  which  indeed  are  but  a  part 
thereof?  [36] 

How  true  is  that  of  Novalis:  "It  is  certain,  my  Belief  gains  quite 
infinitely  the  moment  I  can  convince  another  mind  thereof" !  Gaze  thou 
in  the  face  of  thy  Brother,  in  those  eyes  where  plays  the  lambent  fire  of 
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Kindness,  or  in  those  where  rages  the  lurid  conflagration  of  Anger ;  feel 
how  thy  own  so  quiet  Soul  is  straightway  involuntarily  kindled  with  the 
like,  and  ye  blaze  and  reverberate  on  each  other,  till  it  is  all  one  limit- 
less confluent  flame  (of  embracing  Love,  or  of  deadly-grappling  Hate) ; 
and  then  say  what  miraculous  virtue  goes  out  of  man  into  man.  But  if 
so,  through  all  the  thick-plied  hulls  of  our  Earthly  Life ;  how  much  more 
when  it  is  of  the  Divine  Life  we  speak,  and  inmost  Me  is,  as  it  were, 
brought  into  contact  with  inmost  Me!  [37] 

Shall  Courtesy  be  done  only  to  the  rich,  and  only  by  the  rich?  In 
Good-breeding,  which  differs,  if  at  all,  from  High-breeding,  only  as  it 
gracefully  remembers  the  rights  of  others,  rather  than  gracefully  in- 
sists on  its  own  rights,  I  discern  no  special  connection  with  wealth  or 
birth:  but  rather  that  it  lies  in  human  nature  itself,  and  is  due  from 
all  men  towards  all  men.  Of  a  truth,  were  your  Schoolmaster  at  his  post, 
and  worth  anything  when  there,  this,  with  so  much  else,  would  be  re- 
formed. Nay,  each  man  were  then  also  his  neighbor's  schoolmaster ;  till 
at  length  a  rude-visaged,  unmannered  Peasant  could  no  more  be  met 
with,  than  a  Peasant  unacquainted  with  botanical  Physiology,  or  who 
felt  not  that  the  clod  he  broke  was  created  in  Heaven. 

For  whether  thou  bear  a  scepter  or  a  sledge-hammer,  art  not  thou 
Alive?  is  not  this  thy  brother  Alive?  "There  is  but  one  temple  in  the 
world,"  says  Novalis,  "and  that  temple  is  the  Body  of  Man.  Nothing  is 
holier  than  this  high  Form.  Bending  before  men  is  a  reverence  done  to 
this  Revelation  in  the  Flesh.  We  touch  Heaven,  when  we  lay  our  hands 
on  a  human  body." 

On  which  ground,  I  would  fain  carry  it  farther  than  most  do ;  and 
whereas  the  English  Johnson  only  bowed  to  every  Clergyman,  or  man 
with  a  shovel-hat,  I  would  fain  bow  to  every  Man  with  any  sort  of  hat, 
or  with  no  hat  whatever.  Is  not  he  a  Temple,  then ;  the  visible  Mani- 
festation and  Impersonation  of  the  Divinity?  And  yet,  alas,  such  in- 
discriminate bowing  serves  not.  For  there  is  a  Devil  dwells  in  man, 
as  well  as  a  Divinity;  and  too  often  the  bow  is  but  pocketed  by  the 
former.  [38] 
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Alfred  Tennyson 

(1809-1892) 


Alfred  (Lord)  Tennyson,  like  so  many  men  of  note  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
was  born  in  Lincolnshire.  Educated  at  Cambridge,  he,  like  other  students  of 
literature,  failed  to  qualify  for  a  degree  but  began  writing  his  poetry.  Throughout 
his  rather  solitary  life  he  mingled  little  in  the  society  of  but  a  chosen  few,  did  not 
marry  until  he  was  41,  but  had  a  happy  domestic  life  which  is  reflected  in  some  of 
his  verse.  He  was  made  Poet  Laureate  in  the  same  year  and  was  long  a  favorite 
of  Queen  Victoria.  He  traveled  widely  and  in  his  poetry  and  plays  are  mingled 
love  of  nature,  legend,  history,  romance  and  religion.  Deeply  sensitive,  he  once 
rewrote  a  volume  which  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  literary  critics. 

Tennyson  reached  his  height  in  "Idylls  of  the  King"  and  the  depth  of  his 
affections  is  revealed  in  "In  Memoriam,"  a  tribute  to  his  student  friendship  with 
Arthur  Hallam.  His  spiritual  feeling  is  expressed  in  poems  which  became  hymns, 
such  as  "Crossing  the  Bar,"  and  his  religion  in  "Strong  Son  of  God."  There  is 
sympathy  with  the  outbursts  of  human  feeling  as  in  "Ring  Out,  Wild  Bells,"  once 
a  favorite  in  school  recitations.  While  reserved  by  nature,  Tennyson  gives  expres- 
sion to  the  higher  ideals  of  his  era  of  transition  and  change.  Emerson  emphasizes 
his  "command  of  the  keys  of  language."  "Color  flows  over  the  horizon  in  waves 
which  do  not  lose  the  central  form."  "Through  all  his  refinements"  he  has  reached 
the  ear  of  the  common  people  whose  lives  he  understood. 


I  am  part  of  all  that  I  have  met ; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  where  thro' 
Gleams  that  untraveU'd  world  whose  margin  fades 
For  ever  and  for  ever  when  I  move.  [1] 

He  taught  me  all  the  mercy,  for  he  show'd  me  all  the  sin.  [2] 

This  is  a  shameful  thing  for  men  to  lie.  [3] 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways,  ' 

Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 

356 
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Comfort  thyself:  what  comfort  is  in  me? 

I  have  lived  my  life,  and  that  which  I  have  done 

May  He  within  himself  make  pure!  but  thou, 

If  thou  shouldst  never  see  my  face  again, 

Pray  for  my  soul.  More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.  Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend? 

For  so  the  whole  round  earth  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God.  [4] 

But  we  grow  old.  Ah !  when  shall  all  men's  good 
Be  each  man's  rule,  and  universal  Peace 
Lie  like  a  shaft  of  light  across  the  land, 
And  like  a  lane  of  beams  athwart  the  sea, 
Thro'  all  the  circle  of  the  golden  year? 

Ah,  folly !  for  it  lies  so  far  away, 
Not  in  our  time,  nor  in  our  children's  time, 
'Tis  like  the  second  world  to  us  that  live ; 
'Twere  all  as  one  to  fix  our  hopes  on  heaven 
As  on  this  vision  of  the  golden  year. 

What  stuff  is  this! 
Old  writers  push'd  the  happy  season  back, — 
The  more  fools  they, — we  forward;  dreamers  both — 
You  most,  that,  in  an  age  when  every  hour 
Must  sweat  her  sixty  minutes  to  the  death, 
Live  on,  God  love  us,  as  if  the  seedsman,  rapt 
Upon  the  teeming  harvest,  should  not  plunge 
His  hand  into  the  bag ;  but  well  I  know 
That  unto  him  who  works,  and  feels  he  works, 
This  same  grand  year  is  ever  at  the  doors.  [5] 

So  the  Powers,  who  wait 
On  noble  deeds,  cancell'd  a  sense  misused.  [6] 
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Make  Thou  my  spirit  pure  and  clear 
As  are  the  frosty  skies.  [7] 

My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure.  [8] 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me.  [9] 

Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be  noble.  [10] 

O,  hard  when  love  and  duty  clash!   [11] 

Great  deeds  cannot  die ; 
They  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew  their  light 
For  ever,  blessing  those  that  look  on  them.  [12] 

There  is  nothing  upon  earth 
More  miserable  than  she  that  has  a  son 
And  sees  him  err.  [13] 

Let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light;  't  is  so, 

For  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  are  but  is, 

And  all  creation  is  one  act  at  once, 

The  birth  of  light ;  but  we  that  are  not  all, 

As  parts,  can  see  but  parts,  now  this,  now  that, 

And  live,  perforce,  from  thought  to  thought,  and  make 

One  act  a  phantom  of  succession.  Thus 

Our  weakness  somehow  shapes  the  shadow,  Time ; 

But  in  the  shadow  will  we  work.  [14] 

Sweet  is  it  to  have  done  the  thing  one  ought, 
When  fallen  in  darker  ways.  [IS] 

Thine  are  these  orbs  of  light  and  shade ; 
Thou  madest  Life  in  man  and  brute ; 
Thou  madest  Death ;  and  lo,  thy  foot 
Is  on  the  skull  which  thou  hast  made. 
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Thou  wilt  not  leave  us  in  the  dust : 
Thou  madest  man,  he  knows  not  why, 
He  thinks  he  was  not  made  to  die; 
And  thou  hast  made  him:  thou  art  just.  [16] 

Our  wills  are  ours,  we  know  not  how; 

Our  wills  are  ours,  to  make  them  thine.  [17] 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 

They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be; 

They  are  but  broken  lights  of  thee, 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  art  more  than  they. 

We  have  but  faith:  we  cannot  know, 
For  knowledge  is  of  things  we  see; 
And  yet  we  trust  it  comes  from  thee, 

A  beam  in  darkness:  let  it  grow. 

Let  knowledge  grow  from  more  to  more, 
But  more  of  reverence  in  us  dwell ; 
That  mind  and  soul,  according  well, 

May  make  one  music  as  before, 

But  vaster.  [18] 

I  hold  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 
To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 
That  men  may  rise  on  stepping-stones 

Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.  [19] 

I  sometimes  hold  it  half  a  sin 
To  put  in  words  the  grief  I  feel ; 
For  words,  like  Nature,  half  reveal 

And  half  conceal  the  Soul  within.  [20] 

Thrice  blest  whose  lives  are  faithful  prayers, 
Whose  loves  in  higher  love  endure ; 
What  souls  possess  themselves  so  pure, 

Or  is  there  blessedness  like  theirs?  [21] 
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O,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill, 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will, 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood ; 

That  nothing  walks  with  aimless  feet; 

That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroy'd, 

Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete ; 

That  not  a  worm  is  cloven  in  vain; 

That  not  a  moth  with  vain  desire 

Is  shrivell'd  in  a  fruitless  fire, 
Or  but  subserves  another's  gain. 

Behold,  we  know  not  anything ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  shall  fall 

At  last — far  off — at  last,  to  all, 
And  every  winter  change  to  spring. 

So  runs  my  dream ;  but  what  am  I  ? 

An  infant  crying  in  the  night; 

An  infant  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry. 

The  wish,  that  of  the  living  whole 
No  life  may  fail  beyond  the  grave, 
Derives  it  not  from  what  we  have 

The  likest  God  within  the  soul  ? 

Are  God  and  Nature  then  at  strife, 
That  Nature  lends  such  evil  dreams  ? 
So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 

So  careless  of  the  single  life, 

That  I,  considering  everywhere 
Her  secret  meaning  in  her  deeds, 
And  finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 

She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear, 
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I  falter  where  I  firmly  trod, 

And  falling  with  my  weight  of  cares 
Upon  the  great  world's  altar-stairs 

That  slope  thro'  darkness  up  to  God, 

I  stretch  lame  hands  of  faith,  and  grope, 
And  gather  dust  and  chaff,  and  call 
To  what  I  feel  is  Lord  of  all, 

And  faintly  trust  the  larger  hope. 

'So  careful  of  the  type?'  but  no. 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries,  'A  thousand  types  are  gone ; 

I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go. 

'Thou  makest  thine  appeal  to  me; 

I  bring  to  life,  I  bring  to  death ; 

The  spirit  does  but  mean  the  breath: 
I  know  no  more.'  And  he,  shall  he, 

Man,  her  last  work,  who  seem'd  so  fair, 
Such  splendid  purpose  in  his  eyes, 
Who  roll'd  the  psalm  to  wintry  skies, 

Who  built  him  fanes  of  fruitless  prayer, 

Who  trusted  God  was  love  indeed 
And  love  Creation's  final  law — 
Tho'  Nature,  red  in  tooth  and  claw 

With  ravine,  shriek'd  against  his  creed — 

Who  loved,  who  suffer 'd  countless  ills, 
Who  battled  for  the  True,  the  Just, 
Be  blown  about  the  desert  dust, 

Or  seal'd  within  the  iron  hills? 

No  more  ?  A  monster  then,  a  dream, 
A  discord.  Dragons  of  the  prime, 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  slime, 

Were  mellow  music  match'd  with  him. 
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O  life  as  futile,  then,  as  frail ! 

O  for  thy  voice  to  soothe  and  bless ! 

What  hope  of  answer,  or  redress? 
Behind  the  veil,  behind  the  veil.  [22] 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky, 
The  flying  cloud,  the  frosty  light: 
The  year  is  dying  in  the  night ; 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  and  let  him  die. 

Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new, 
Ring,  happy  bells,  across  the  snow : 
The  year  is  going,  let  him  go ; 

Ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true. 

Ring  out  the  grief  that  saps  the  mind, 
For  those  that  here  we  see  no  more ; 
Ring  out  the  feud  of  rich  and  poor, 

Ring  in  redress  to  all  mankind. 

Ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause, 

And  ancient  forms  of  party  strife ; 
Ring  in  the  nobler  modes  of  life, 

With  sweeter  manners,  purer  laws. 

Ring  out  the  want,  the  care,  the  sin, 
The  faithless  coldness  of  the  times ; 
Ring  out,  ring  out  my  mournful  rhymes, 

But  ring  the  fuller  minstrel  in. 

Ring  out  false  pride  in  place  and  blood, 

The  civic  slander  and  the  spite ; 

Ring  in  the  love  of  truth  and  right, 
Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good. 

Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease ; 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  of  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old, 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace. 
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Ring  in  the  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Ring  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be.  [23] 

Who  loves  not  knowledge  ?  Who  shall  rail 

Against  her  beauty?  May  she  mix 

With  men  and  prosper !  Who  shall  fix 
Her  pillars?  Let  her  work  prevail. 

But  on  her  forehead  sits  a  fire ; 

She  sets  her  forward  countenance 

And  leaps  into  the  future  chance, 
Submitting  all  things  to  desire. 

Half-grown  as  yet,  a  child,  and  vain — 

She  cannot  fight  the  fear  of  death. 

What  is  she,  cut  from  love  and  faith, 
But  some  wild  Pallas  from  the  brain 

Of  demons?  fiery-hot  to  burst 

All  barriers  in  her  onward  race 

For  power.  Let  her  know  her  place ; 
She  is  the  second,  not  the  first. 

A  higher  hand  must  make  her  mild, 

If  all  be  not  in  vain,  and  guide 

Her  footsteps,  moving  side  by  side 
With  Wisdom,  like  the  younger  child ; 

For  she  is  earthly  of  the  mind, 

But  Wisdom  heavenly  of  the  soul.  [24] 

It  is  better  to  fight  for  the  good  than  to  rail  at  the  ill.  [25] 

O  living  will  that  shalt  endure 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock, 

Rise  in  the  spiritual  rock, 
Flow  thro'  our  deeds  and  make  them  pure, 
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That  we  may  lift  from  out  of  dust 

A  voice  as  unto  him  that  hears, 

A  cry  above  the  conquer 'd  years 
To  one  that  with  us  works,  and  trust, 

With  faith  that  comes  of  self-control, 

The  truths  that  never  can  be  proved 

Until  we  close  with  all  we  loved, 
And  all  we  flow  from,  soul  in  soul.  [26] 

Ah  God,  for  a  man  with  heart,  head,  hand, 
Like  some  of  the  simple  great  ones  gone 
For  ever  and  ever  by, 
One  still  strong  man  in  a  blatant  land, 
Whatever  they  call  him — what  care  I? — 
Aristocrat,  democrat,  autocrat — one 
Who  can  rule  and  dare  not  lie! 

And  ah  for  a  man  to  arise  in  me, 

That  the  man  I  am  may  cease  to  be !  [27] 

He  that  wrongs  his  friend 
Wrongs  himself  more,  and  ever  bears  about 
A  silent  court  of  justice  in  his  breast, 
Himself  the  judge  and  jury,  and  himself 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  ever  condemn'd. 
And  that  drags  down  his  life.  [28] 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  seas,  the  hills  and  the  plain, - 
Are  not  thee,  O  Soul,  the  Vision  of  Him  who  reigns  ? 

Is  not  the  Vision  He,  tho'  He  be  not  that  which  he  seems  ? 
Dreams  are  true  while  they  last,  and  do  we  not  live  in  dreams  ? 

Earth,  these  solid  stars,  this  weight  of  body  and  limb, 
Are  they  not  sign  and  symbol  of  thy  division  from  Him  ? 

Dark  is  the  world  to  thee ;  thyself  art  the  reason  why, 
For  is  He  not  all  but  thou,  that  hast  power  to  feel  'I  am  I'  ? 
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Glory  about  thee,  without  thee ;  and  thou  fulfillest  thy  doom, 
Making  Him  broken  gleams  and  a  stifled  splendor  and  gloom. 

Speak  to  Him,  thou,  for  He  hears,  and  Spirit  with  Spirit  can  meet — 
Closer  is  He  than  breathing,  and  nearer  than  hands  and  feet. 

God  is  law,  say  the  wise ;  O  Soul,  and  let  us  rejoice, 
For  if  He  thunder  by  law  the  thunder  is  yet  His  voice. 

Law  is  God,  say  some ;  no  God  at  all,  says  the  fool, 

For  all  we  have  power  to  see  is  a  straight  staff  bent  in  a  pool ; 

And  the  ear  of  man  cannot  hear,  and  the  eye  of  man  cannot  see ; 
But  if  we  could  see  and  hear,  this  Vision — were  it  not  He?  [29] 

Man's  word  is  God  in  man.  [30] 

The  thrall  in  person  may  be  free  in  soul.  [31] 

The  greater  man  the  greater  courtesy.  [32] 

Manners  are  not  idle,  but  the  fruit  of  loyal  nature  and  of 
noble  mind.  [33] 

For  what  is  true  repentance  but  in  thought — 

Not  even  in  inmost  thought  to  think  again 

The  sins  that  made  the  past  so  pleasant  to  us?  [34] 

Men  will  forget  what  we  suffer  and  not  what  we  do.  [35] 

Hallowed  be  Thy  name — Halleluiah!  — 

Infinite  Ideality! 

Immeasurable  Reality! 

Infinite  Personality! 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name — Halleluiah! 

We  feel  we  are  nothing — for  all  is  Thou  and  in  Thee ; 
We  feel  we  are  something — that  also  has  come  from  Thee ; 
We  know  we  are  nothing — but  Thou  wilt  help  us  to  be. 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name — Halleluiah!   [36] 
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Man  is  a  lover  o,f  truth.  [37] 

That  man's  the  true  Conservative 

Who  lops  the  moulder'd  branch  away.  [38] 

Follow  Light,  and  do  the  Right — for  man  can  half-control 
his  doom.  [39] 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me ! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar, 

When  I  put  out  to  sea, 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell, 

When  I  embark; 

For  tho'  from  out  our  bourne  of  Time  and  Place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  crost  the  bar.  [40] 

The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He  that  walks  it,  only  thirsting 
For  the  right,  and  learns  to  deaden 
Love  of  self,  before  his  journey  closes, 
He  shall  find  the  stubborn  thistle  bursting 
Into  glossy  purples,  which  outredden 
All  voluptuous  garden-roses. 
Not  once  or  twice  in  our  fair  island-story 
The  path  of  duty  was  the  way  to  glory. 
He,  that  ever  following  her  commands, 
On  with  toil  of  heart  and  knees  and  hands, 
Thro'  the  long  gorge  to  the  far  light  has  won 
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His  path  upward,  and  prevail'd, 

Shall  find  the  toppling  crags  of  Duty  scaled 

Are  close  upon  the  shining  table-lands 

To  which  our  God  Himself  is  moon  and  sun.  [41] 

For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man, 

But  diverse.  Could  we  make  her  as  the  man, 

Sweet  love  were  slain ;  his  dearest  bond  is  this, 

Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 

Yet  in  the  long  years  liker  must  they  grow ; 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man ; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews  that  throw  the  world ; 

She  mental  breadth,  nor  fail  in  childhood  care, 

Nor  lose  the  childlike  in  the  larger  mind; 

Till  at  last  she  set  herself  to  man, 

Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words: 

And  so  these  twain,  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full-summ'd  in  all  their  powers, 

Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  to-be, 

Self-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each, 

Distinct  in  individualities, 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men ; 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm ; 

Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  humankind. 

May  these  things  be!   [42] 

Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widen'd  with  the  process  of 
the  suns.  [43] 

Forgive!  How  many  will  say,  "forgive,"  and  find 
A  sort  of  absolution  in  the  sound 
To  hate  a  little  longer !  No ;  the  sin 
That  neither  God  nor  man  can  well  forgive, 
Hypocrisy.  [44] 

If  thou  wouldst  hear  the  Nameless,  and  wilt  dive 
Into  the  temple-cave  of  thine  own  self, 
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There,  brooding  by  the  central  altar,  thou 
Mayst  haply  learn  the  Nameless  hath  a  voice, 
By  which  thou  wilt  abide,  if  thou  be  wise.  [45] 

If  the  Nameless  should  withdraw  from  all 
Thy  frailty  counts  most  real,  all  thy  world 
Might  vanish  like  thy  shadow  in  the  dark.  [46] 

But  thou  be  wise  in  this  dreamworld  of  ours, 

Nor  take  thy  dial  for  thy  deity, 

But  make  the  passing  shadow  serve  thy  will.  [47] 

My  son,  the  world  is  dark  with  griefs  and  graves, 
So  dark  that  men  cry  out  against  the  heavens. 
Who  knows  but  that  the  darkness  is  in  man?  [48] 

Deliver  not  the  tasks  of  might 

To  weakness,  neither  hide  the  ray 
From  these,  not  blind,  who  wait  for  day, 

Tho'  sitting  girt  with  doubtful  light. 

Make  knowledge  circle  with  the  winds; 

But  let  her  herald,  Reverence,  fly 

Before  her  to  whatever  sky 
Bear  seed  of  men  and  growth  of  minds. 

Watch  what  main-currents  draw  the  years; 

Cut  Prejudice  against  the  grain. 

But  gentle  words  are  always  gain ; 
Regard  the  weakness  of  thy  peers. 

Nor  toil  for  title,  place  or  touch 

Of  pension,  neither  count  on  praise — 
It  grows  to  guerdon  after-days. 

Nor  deal  in  watch-words  overmuch ; 

Not  clinging  to  some  ancient  saw, 
Not  master'd  by  some  modern  term, 
Not  swift  nor  slow  to  change,  but  firm ; 

And  in  its  season  bring  the  law.  [49] 
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Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers.  [SO] 

That  Man's  the  best  Cosmopolite 

Who  loves  his  native  country  best.  [51] 

Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 

I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 

Little  flower — but  if  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 

I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is.  [52] 


CHAPTER  XXXI 

Charles  Edward  Garman 


The  moral  excellence,  the  personal  loveliness  of  the  pupil  is  the  true 
crown  of  glory  to  a  teacher.  As  well  instruct  a  brute  as  a  child,  if 
the  beauty  of  manhood  or  womanhood  does  not  unfold,  if  no  ambition, 
no  aspiration  after  a  noble  life  is  awakened,  if  there  are  no  bright 
dreams  of  the  future.  It  has  long  been  known  that  certain  plastic  sub- 
stances brought  in  contact  with  mother-of-pearl  and  allowed  time  to 
harden  will  take  on  its  own  variegated  splendor.  To  impress  one's  self 
thus  on  an  immortal  being — an  impression  time  can  never  efface — may 
well  excite  the  envy  of  angels  in  Heaven.  It  is  immortality.  [1] 

With  a  teacher  vacation  is  like  the  moments  when  an  artist  lays 
down  his  brush  and  steps  back  to  look  upon  his  finished  painting.  Such 
a  work  of  art  is  the  past  term.  Life-like  and  complete  it  now  hangs  on 
memory's  walls.  To  take. in  all  its  parts,  to  catch  its  perfect  beauty,  it 
must  be  viewed  from  a  little  distance.  How  different  every  feature  seems 
when  perfectly  lighted !  Rest  and  pleasure  are  the  only  windows  through 
which  such  light  can  enter ;  but  time  is  needed  ere  its  true  richness  will 
appear.  Some  of  the  colors  are  pale  at  first  but  deepen  with  age,  some 
of  your  work  does  not  appear  at  all  now— some  instruction  is  like  in- 
visible ink,  it's  all  there  but  it  takes  a  chemical  process  to  bring  it  out. 
It  will  take  the  chemistry  of  years  and  of  the  experience  of  life  before 
the  true  results  of  your  influence  on  the  students  will  show.  You  can 
see  only  the  outlines  of  your  picture  now.  There's  more  in  it,  infinitely 
more,  than  you  have  ever  dared  to  dream.  The  beauty  of  future  man- 
hood and  womanhood  are  your  work.  There  is  a  halo  of  fame  around 
the  memory  of  Phidias  and  Raphael,  but  ages  and  ages  after  their  works 
have  all  crumbled  to  dust  this  shall  endure  in  its  eternal  freshness,  for 
the  material  is  immortal.  This  is  the  only  true  art,  for  it  shall  decorate 
the  'Heavenly  City.'  I  am  a  regular  Socrates  in  my  estimation  of  a  suc- 
cessful teacher.  [2] 

*  See  Chapter  V. 
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Two  teachers  in  antiquity,  Christ  and  Socrates,  left  no  manuscripts 
behind.  Would  their  influence  have  been  greater  if  they  had  published 
a  dozen  volumes?  [3] 

I  am  confident,  therefore,  that  the  earlier  education  of  the  student 
must  be  wholly  by  imitation,  which  should  be  more  or  less  blind.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  young  man  must  assume  responsibility  for 
what  he  does ;  there  must  be  self-possession  and  self-direction  instead  of 
dependence  on  authority,  and  this  is  a  new  experience  to  him,  an  ex- 
perience which  many  shrink  from  even  in  very  little  things.  [4] 

Those  who  decline  to  follow  this  unfolding  of  their  nature,  and  there 
are  very  many  of  them,  begin  to  fossilize.  If  they  are  religious  they  soon 
become  pharisaical,  get  lost  in  particulars,  are  unable  to  discriminate 
the  essential  from  the  accidental,  and  take  refuge  in  doing  something, 
and  their  religious  activity  is  oftentimes  such  as  exhibits  zeal,  but  with- 
out knowledge.  If  they  are  not  religious  they  become  fastidious  in  imi- 
tating social  customs,  and  very  soon  develop  a  degree  of  indifference  to- 
ward everything  except  mere  form ;  they  become  heartless,  selfish,  many 
cynical.  There  is  no  hope  for  a  young  man  at  this  time  if  he  does  not 
meet  the  obligations  of  life  with  the  spirit  of  self-reliance,  but  to  do  this 
he  must  have  some  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  and  the  standards 
by  which  he  judges.  This  is  the  spirit  of  philosophy.  [5] 

It  is  my  conviction  that  a  young  man  can  obtain  inspiration,  en- 
thusiasm, absence  of  self-consciousness  only  by  the  steady  contempla- 
tion of  great  truths ;  that  if  he  is  wholly  absorbed  in  imitation  he  is  like 
a  person  whose  whole  work  is  that  of  a  proofreader ;  if  he  is  successful 
he  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  he  gets  no  credit ;  if  he  is  unsuc- 
cessful and  makes  mistakes  he  is  awkward ;  he  is  ridiculed  beyond  en- 
durance ;  he  soon  realizes  that  the  most  promising  rewards  for  the  most 
careful  efforts  are  negative,  and  he  soon  becomes  indifferent  and  is 
simply  goaded  on  from  fear  of  the  consequences  of  failure.  But  the  young 
man  who  philosophizes,  who  really  understands  himself  and  appreciates 
the  truth,  is  no  longer  a  slave  of  form,  but  is  filled  with  admiration  that 
is  genuine  and  lasting.  [6] 

When  the  idea  fairly  dawns  upon  them  that  true  scholarship  consists, 
not  in  some  mystical  quality  of  genius  which  ordinary  men  do  not 
possess,  but  in  simple  honesty  to  one's  self  in  following  out  the  Cartesian 
Golden  Rule,  then  they  experience  a  new  birth,  they  are  no  longer  boys 
or  slaves,  but  men.  If  they  attain  citizenship  in  the  kingdom  of  truth, 
they  perceive  that  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  the  smallest 
consists  only  in  the  quickness  and  comprehensiveness  and  thoroughness 
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and  humility  of  their  work.  Truth  to  one  man  is  truth  to  all  if  they  can 
get  exactly  the  same  data  and  exactly  the  same  standards.  Henceforth 
they  call  no  man  master  or  lord,  for  all  are  brethren.  [7] 

But  if  you  can  get  the  man  so  far  along  as  to  make  him  have  confi- 
dence in  the  power  of  weighing  evidence,  to  realize  how  much  civilization 
owes  to  it,  how  every  department  of  life  can  be  progressive  only  through 
scientific  thinking,  and  then  make  it  a  moral  question,  and  show  that 
intellectual  honesty  and  supreme  choice  of  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and 
determination  to  follow  evidence  to  the  best  of  one's  ability,  is  the  great 
line  of  cleavage  between  the  saints  and  the  sinners, — if  you  can  force 
the  issue  here  and  win,  then  the  class  are  entirely  different  afterwards. 
I  do  not  believe  without  this  moral  battle,  without  considering  the 
ethical  phases  of  the  question,  it  would  be  possible  to  get  the  best  in- 
tellectual results.  [8] 

It  is  so  easy  for  them  to  feel  that  our  knowledge  of  the  material 
world  is  simple,  and  our  knowledge  of  moral  obligation  and  of  spiritual 
life  a  mere  matter  of  opinion,  that  I  cannot  content  myself  with  leaving 
the  class  until  they  realize  just  the  reverse.  [9] 

Our  standards  of  thinking  are  spiritual.  Unless  we  can  use  these 
standards  in  judging  others,  and  in  interpreting  nature,  and  in  in- 
terpreting human  life  and  human  destiny,  we  are  guilty  of  the  worst 
form  of  anthropomorphism,  an  anthropomorphism  for  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  justification.  But  with  the  application  of  these  standards 
moral  obligations  are  authoritative,  and  society  cannot  dispense  with 
them.  [10] 

The  great  need  of  our  students  from  a  practical  point  of  view  is  an 
ideal ;  the  great  danger  is  that  they  will  become  visionary.  Hence  I  can- 
not let  them  go  until  I  hold  out  before  them  the  ideals  of  a  spiritual  life, 
and  then  make  such  a  practical  application  as  will  enable  them  to  un- 
derstand the  evolution  of  religion,  that  is,  how  it  was  possible  for  a 
divine  being  to  tolerate  slavery,  polygamy,  etc.,  provided  these  are 
wrong.  I  show  them  that  an  ideal  is  like  the  north  star  which  the 
colored  slave  would  follow,  not  with  the  expectation  of  ever  reaching 
the  star,  but  under  the  hope  that  by  following  it  he  might  better  his 
condition.  I  bring  in  the  laws  of  the  unfolding  of  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  community,  until  the  men  discover  that  the  great 
question  of  human  history  is  not  so  much  "where  we  are  as  whither  we 
are  drifting,"  and  that  time  is  required  for  all  progress.  [11] 

The  student  who  has  taken  philosophy  realizes  how  the  part  is  to  be 
estimated  in  the  light  of  the  whole ;  he  realizes  this  more  completely  than 
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he  could  from  any  other  study.  He  also  realizes  the  dignity  which  a  part 
may  secure  from  the  grandeur  of  the  whole  to  which  it  belongs  and  the 
little  things  in  life  have  a  depth  of  meaning  for  him  which  they  could 
not  have  if  he  had  not  this  point  of  view.  [12] 

Some  time  ago  a  child  from  the  country  was  taken  by  its  parents  to 
the  seaside,  and  under  the  care  of  its  mother  one  day  walked  out  on  a 
long,  low,  rocky  ledge  jutting  out  into  the  surf.  It  was  a  trying  position 
for  any  landsman  as  a  first  experience,  and  the  child  soon  cried  lustily 
because  the  rock  was  floating  out  to  sea  and  they  would  soon  be  beyond 
reach  of  help.  [13]  . 

We  can  laugh  at  this  childishness,  but  do  we  never  make  a  mistake 
equally  foolish?  The  child  knew  better  and  his  mother  assured  him  that 
the  rocks  could  not  float,  but  his  senses  affirmed  in  the  most  positive 
manner  just  the  reverse;  his  childishness  consisted  in  rejecting  the  testi- 
mony of  judgment  concerning  what  was  really  true,  and  in  accepting 
merely  the  appearances  instead.  This  is  the  line  of  cleavage  which  runs 
through  all  society.  Its  beginnings  are  low  down  in  the  animal  world  Its 
endings  are  the  Day  of  Judgment  in  the  separation  of  the  sheep  and  the 
goats.  We  may  distinguish  cleavage  by  different  phraseology  such  as 
childishness  or  intelligence,  wisdom  or  folly,  barbarism  or  civilization 
superstition  or  science,  saint  or  sinner.  In  every  case  the  discrimination 
is  between  appearances  in  the  one  case  and  reality  in  the  other  and  in 
each  case  a  severe  test  of  character  is  involved  when  dealing  with  a  new 
problem.  Indeed,  it  makes  little  odds  how  simple  the  question  is  the 
supreme  choice  between  truth  for  truth's  sake,  and  personal  convenience 
in  following  the  inclination  of  the  moment,  is  clearly  involved.  [14] 

When  the  savage  sleeps  in  his  hut  and  dreams  of  the  chase  he  ac- 
counts for  the  paradox,  not  by  saying  it  is  a  dream,  but  by  saying  that 
his  invisible  or  double  went  hunting.  Therefore  when  he  suffers  pain 
and  at  night  sees  his  enemy  torturing  him,  the  mystery  of  pain  is  all  ex- 
plained. It  is  the  invisible  presence  of  his  enemy  that  accounts  for  all 
the  ills  of  life.  Hence  the  remedy  for  sickness  among  savages  is  not 
medicine  but  the  pow-wow  that  shall  frighten  away  the  invisible  foe 
Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  that  the  whole  practice  of  medicine  originated 
in  these  premises.  This  is  the  whence  to  which  our  noblest  medical 
schools  owe  their  existence.  How  do  we  account  for  the  change?  It  is 
simply  this:  There  came  a  time  when  men  distrusted  appearances  and 
though  the  dreams  were  none  the  less  real,  and  though  indeed  they  be- 
came more  and  more  frequent,  yet  they  no  longer  were  conceded  to  be 
true.  [15] 
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Now  this  is  simply  saying  that  men  had  taken  the  first  step  in  that 
long  journey  whose  highest  expression  is  in  the  language  of  the  Apostle, 
"We  walk  by  faith,  and  not  by  sight."  It  is  judgment,  substantiated  by 
evidence,  as  opposed  to  sense  reality.  Thousands  of  years  have  passed 
since  that  first  step  was  taken.  .  .  .  The  progress  from  fetichism,  when 
the  world  was  governed  by  caprice,  up  to  the  nineteenth  century  with  its 
reign  of  physical  law  has  been  a  battle  in  which  each  foot  of  the  ground 
has  been  contested  in  the  most  stubborn  manner.  .  .  .  Theism  claims  to 
furnish  evidence  of  the  most  conclusive  type,  that  the  whole  common 
sense  perception  of  the  world  is  only  appearance,  as  ridiculously  unreal 
as  the  old  Ptolemaic  astronomy  or  savage  witchcraft.  It  claims  to  show 
that  if  thousands  of  valuable  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the  superstitions 
of  the  Indian  medicine-man,  or  at  a  later  time  to  the  oracles  of  the 
astrologer,  at  the  present  time  every  life  is  being  marred  by  faith  in  the 
reality  of  the  show  world  of  common  sense,  and  that  the  foundations  of 
our  social  order  are  being  undermined  by  the  logical  conclusions  which 
are  drawn  from  these  show  premises.  [16] 

Theism  claims  to  furnish  evidence  so  clear  that  the  wayfaringman, 
though  a  fool,  may  not  err  therein.  It  does  not,  however,  claim  to  be 
able  to  dissolve  the  appearances.  The  Copernican  system  of  astronomy 
with  all  its  evidence  has  not  succeeded  in  enabling  Professor  Huxley  to 
free  himself  from  seeing  the  sun  set  instead  of  the  horizon  lift.  The  sky 
is  still  to  us  a  vault  and  the  earth  a  plane.  The  stars  are  all  at  equal  dis- 
tance over  our  heads  and  we  cannot  for  a  moment  realize  their  actual 
magnitude.  Though  we  are  no  longer  deceived  by  appearances,  the  oar 
is  still  bent  to  our  eyes  in  the  water ;  and  there  are  just  as  many  stars  in 
the  pond  at  night  to  us  as  to  our  savage  ancestors.  But  a  person  would 
be  considered  insane  who  should  for  a  moment  be  the  slave  of  these 
appearances.  [17] 

The  question  you  have  before  you  is,  on  which  side  of  this  line  of 
cleavage  you  will  stand.  Because  of  your  education  and  the  assistance 
of  others,  you  can  laugh  at  the  superstitions  of  the  savage  and  the  crude 
frankness  of  the  rustic.  .  .  .  But  are  you  sure  that  if  you  had  existed  in 
these  bygone  ages  you  would  have  been  among  the  first  to  withstand  the 
whole  current  of  your  age,  and  accept  the  evidence  against  witchcraft, 
astrology,  and  caprice  in  nature  ?  This  question  you  can  answer  by  a  sim- 
ple test.  Take  the  subject  with  which  philosophy  has  to  deal  and  see 
whether  you  can  hold  yourself  absolutely  true  to  evidence  and  care 
naught  for  appearances  and  the  decision  of  the  multitude.  [18] 

But  why  do  I  lay  so  much  stress  on  distinguishing  between  appear- 
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ance  and  reality.  Granted  that  the  appearances  are  illusions,  one  rowing 
can  steer  by  stars  in  a  pond  which  do  not  exist,  and  why  not  follow  these 
appearances  since  they  are  so  good  for  a  practical  life?  That  is  just  my 
point.  It  narrows  your  whole  existence  down  to  what  you  call  practical 
life;  it  destroys  your  manly  existence  and  makes  you  merely  a  social 
animal.  It  determines  the  question  of  your  psychological  climate.  [19] 
If  you  look  over  your  past  experience  you  will  find  those  moments  in 
your  existence  when  you  came  the  nearest  to  being  your  true  self- 
when  you  were  half  conscious  of  a  reserve  power  of  manliness  that  made 
your  ordinary  life  seem  mean  and  narrow-were  moments  when  you 
could  look  through  the  material  as  through  a  veil  and  be  conscious  that 
it  was  not  all  It  may  have  been  at  a  time  when  some  rank  injustice  made 
the  blood  boil  m  your  veins.  It  may  have  been  when  you  were  reading 
some  deed  of  heroism  in  war.  .  .  .  When  you  look  at  such  men  as  these, 
can  you  think  for  a  moment  that  they  were  selfish?  Does  there  not  shine 
through  their  heroism  -the  light  that  never  was,  on  sea  or  land"?  in 
these  moments  of  daring  can  you  not  realize  something  in  your  own 
heart  that  gives  you  a  feeling  of  kinship?  If  not  how  could  you  admire 
their  deed?  Is  not  the  true  explanation  of  your  admiration  the  words 
of  Fichte  ? 

"the  Eternal  One 
Lives  in  my  life,  and  sees  in  my  beholding, 
Naught  is  but  God,  and  God  is  naught  but  life."  [20] 

Human  nature  is  a  country  like  Holland;  it  is  below  the  sea  level 
of  superstition.  The  tidal  wave  of  fanaticism  has  rolled  over  human  his- 
tory again  and  again,  wrecking  all  that  was  fair  and  promising  and  leav- 
ing behind  only  death  and  moral  pestilence.  Against  this  terrible  disaster 
there  is  only  one  protection.  We  must  build  dikes  around  human  nature 
and  the  only  dikes  that  will  stand  will  be  those  constructed  on  evidence' 
Then  men  may  live  in  peace  and  safety.  He  who  destroys  those  dikes 
.s  the  arch  traitor  of  the  race.  He  is  attempting  to  again  flood  humanity 
with  passion  and  credulity.  Look  back  through  history  and  see  what  a 
sad  record  it  is.  Mothers  offering  their  own  children  in  sacrifice  to 
imaginary  deities;  hecatombs  of  human  victims  slain  to  avert  pestilence- 
men  made  m  the  image  of  God  languishing  for  years  in  foul  caves  till 
they  became  as  insane  as  one  possessed  of  the  devil,  hoping  thereby  to 
atone  for  crimes  that  had  no  existence ;  the  whole  human  race  absolutely 
blind  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  ignorant  of  the  infinite  wealth  of  the  soil 
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and  the  mines,  living  in  a  universe  governed  by  law  and  finding  there 
only  caprice  and  fraud ;  not  men  sitting  in  darkness  but  blind  men  walk- 
ing in  great  light,  all  because  they  were  hypnotized  by  fanaticism  and 
persecuted  evidence.  Living  the  life  of  tradition  and  imitation,  a  life  of 
brain  paths  worthy  only  of  the  ape,  they  refused  to  exercise  the  God- 
given  power  of  weighing  evidence  that  would  transform  their  world 
from  chaos  into  cosmos,  lifting  them  out  of  their  slavery  and  giving 
them  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  See  what  a  fight  it  has  been  to  win 
what  little  progress  in  science  we  have  already  gained,  and  then  tell  me 
if  the  man  who  adopts  as  his  mode  of  life  those  processes  which,  if 
adopted  universally,  would  stop  all  progress,  annihilate  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  science,  and  once  more  enthrone  superstition, — tell  me  if  he 
is  not  the  arch  traitor  of  humanity,  the  enemy  of  civilization,  the  in- 
carnation of  a  fiend  himself.  [21] 

Men  differ  in  wealth,  in  health,  in  knowledge,  in  power,  in  wit,  in 
wisdom,  but  none  of  these  constitute  a  line  of  cleavage  that  is  funda- 
mental. The  wisest  man  does  not  know  very  much  compared  with  all 
that  is  to  be  known.  The  most  stupid  man  could  learn  a  good  deal  if  he 
only  kept  at  it  through  all  eternity.  The  witty  man  is  simply  one  who 
emphasizes  unusual  likenesses  and  differences  between  things  not  too 
farfetched,  at  the  same  time  not  too  true.  ...  He  surely  would  be  the 
last  to  claim  that  he  differed  from  others  essentially.  It  is  all  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  knack  or  skill.  All  differences  in  quantity  are  insignificant  when 
you  have  eternity  in  view.  The  fundamental  problem  is  not  "where  we  are, 
but  whither  we  are  drifting."  If  you  only  give  a  man  time  enough,  if  he 
is  going  in  the  right  direction  he  will  make  no  mean  progress.  But  if  he 
is  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  the  more  time  he  has  the  more  hopeless 
his  case.  And  now  what  is  the  right  direction?  The  reply  is,  weighing 
evidence  and  attempting  to  find  the  truth.  To  such  a  being,  no  matter 
how  stupid,  how  ignorant,  how  weak,  truth  can  be  gradually  revealed. 
For  him  the  Divine  Being  can  mark  out  an  infinite  future  of  progress. 
But  a  man  who  refuses  to  shape  his  life  by  evidence,  who  will  weigh 
evidence  only  when  it  favors  some  pet  scheme  or  plan,  or  when  he  can 
discomfort  his  enemy,  but  immediately  drops  it  when  it  demands  per- 
sonal sacrifice  for  himself, — he  is  the  man  to  whom  you  cannot  appeal 
through  the  truth.  [22] 

In  social  life  we  are  ashamed  to  make  the  stranger  the  enemy  as  they 
did  in  old  times.  We  are  courteous  to  newcomers  and  give  them  a  fair 
chance  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  our  confidence  before  we  pass 
judgment  on  them,  but  not  so  with  new  ideas.  But  the  good  time  will 
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come  when  progress  shall  be  made  here.  The  Bible  tells  us,  "Be  not  for- 
getful to  entertain  strangers :  for  thereby  some  have  entertained  angels 
unawares."  The  truly  inductive  mind  is  not  forgetful  to  entertain  new 
ideas,  new  hypotheses,  for  some  have  thereby  entertained  the  truth  itself 
unawares.  [23] 

If  man  is  made  only  in  the  image  of  the  animals  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  him,  he  is  a  contemptible  being,  for  he  surely  pretends  to  be  more. 
If  he  is  made  in  the  image  of  God,  so  that  just  as  truly  as  we  do  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  human  beings,  we  do  it  unto  God  Himself, 
then  our  whole  sense  of  values  will  be  changed  all  along  the  line  of  social 
action.  [24] 

We  begin  with  the  doctrine  of  the  State  and  show  that  actual  life 
is  impossible  apart  from  relationships.  Then  we  go  on  to  show  that  man 
has  no  dual  personality ;  he  is  not  endowed  with  two  minds,  the  one  to 
be  used  in  the  sphere  of  religion  and  the  other  in  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment and  society ;  that  man  is  always  and  everywhere  himself ;  that  he 
has  but  one  set  of  principles  by  which  to  guide  his  conduct ;  that  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  finite,  exactly 
the  same  process.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to  take  up 
the  study  of  objective  ethics  at  all  without  covering  the  sphere  of  the 
State  and  of  society.  We  make,  therefore,  the  study  of  political  obliga- 
tions the  very  basis  of  our  work.  We  attempt  to  show  that  as  gravitation 
acts  according  to  the  same  law,  whether  in  the  case  of  a  planet  or  in 
the  case  of  a  pendulum,  so  man  has  exactly  the  same  standard  of  obliga- 
tion and  the  same  principles  of  ethical  judgment  in  dealing  with  human 
affairs  that  he  has  in  dealing  with  God.  If  the  powers  that  be  are  all 
ordained  of  God,  then  the  law  which  governs  these  must  be  divine.  We 
throw  our  whole  weight  on  the  doctrine  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
political  ethics  apart  from  divine  ethics,  and  any  attempt  so  to  con- 
sider human  life  is  an  abandonment  of  ethics  altogether  to  mere  calcula- 
tions of  expediency.  [25] 

If  all  thought  is  a  function  of  the  brain,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
"science"  and  no  such  thing  as  "truth"  for  us.  [26] 

If  we  have  the  power  to  weigh  evidence  and  get  science,  there  is 
some  thought  whose  action  squares  not  with  the  line  of  least  resistance 
in  the  brain,  but  with  the  truth,  and  oftentimes  that  action  will  be  for 
the  brain  the  line  of  greatest  resistance.  [27] 

Here  we  have  it  then :  Either  absolutely  no  trace  of  knowledge,  no 
science,  no  physics  of  the  brain,  or  "personality  is  something  more  than 
a  brain  function."  [28] 
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No  finite  being  is  self-existent,  but  dependent  on  his  creator.  He  will 
live  just  so  long  as  his  creator  perpetuates  him.  It  would  be  necessary 
for  us  to  consider  why  man  exists  at  all,  why  anything  finite  exists  at 
all,  if  we  are  to  ask  the  question  how  long  we  are  to  exist.  [29] 

Theism  is  the  only  metaphysical  position  that  has  any  consistent 
answer  to  the  problem  of  life.  It  affirms  that  there  is  one  law  of  being 
for  the  entire  universe,  God  and  man,  namely,  that  "consciousness  of  sub- 
ject is  possible  only  through  consciousness  of  object."  We  cannot  think 
without  thinking  about  something.  If  God  is  to  continue  his  conscious- 
ness of  self,  He  must  maintain  a  universe  of  objects.  But  unity  of  self- 
consciousness  is  possible  only  through  unity  of  objects.  [30] 

If  man  can  weigh  evidence  and  get  real  truths,  he  has  "qualitatively" 
a  power  as  good  as  God's,  for  He — with  all  His  omniscience — cannot 
do  better  than  get  exact  truth.  He  has  all  truth,  man  only  a  little,  but 
that  is  a  difference  in  quantity,  a  difference  unimportant  from  the  point 
of  view  of  eternity.  The  process  is  exactly  the  same,  no  higher  can 
exist.  [31] 

It  is  not  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  evil,  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
life  and  suffering  and  death,  but  only  a  star  shining  through  the  clouds 
that  has  been  a  help  to  at  least  one  mariner  in  steering  when  the  storm 
was  fiercest  and  the  rocks  were  very  near.  I  have  been  greatly  helped 
in  getting  my  bearings  by  the  theistic  point  of  view.  [32] 

Huxley  somewhere  says  that  he  has  often  stood  and  watched  the 
sun  on  the  western  horizon;  that  over  and  over  again  he  had  tried  to 
realize — to  actually  make  his  eyes  believe — that  the  sun  did  not  visibly 
move  but  instead  the  horizon  lifted  and  veiled  the  disk,  but  he  adds  he 
could  never  bring  himself  to  that  result.  As  a  man  of  science  he  "knew" 
but  he  "could  never  realize"  the  actual  astronomical  truth  concerning 
"sunset."  But,  he  adds,  this  limitation,  this  inability,  did  not  weaken 
his  faith  or  disturb  him  in  the  slightest.  [33] 

Just  as  one  must  enlarge  his  physical  universe  so  as  to  include  more 
than  the  earth  or  he  cannot  calculate  or  explain  the  tides  or  the  seasons, 
just  as  one  must  have  an  astronomy  or  he  cannot  have  navigation  or 
commerce  outside  of  the  coast,  so  we  must  enlarge  the  material  world 
and  admit  that  it  is  only  part  of  a  spiritual  universe,  or  there  could 
never  exist  chemistry,  or  physics,  or  physiology,  or  the  science  of  evolu- 
tion. Physical  nature  never  studies  science.  The  stars  have  studded  the 
heavens  for  thousands  of  years,  but  they  never  studied  astronomy.  That, 
and  all  science,  is  the  work  of  consciousness.  [34] 

To  recur  to  Kant's  illustration.  We  know  that  no  effort  at  flight  can 
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ever  take  the  bird  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  the  earth,  because  when 
we  know  what  it  is  to  fly  we  see  that  it  is  merely  to  receive  support  from 
the  air.  So  when  we  investigate  what  it  is  "to  think,"  "to  judge,"  "to 
get  science,"  we  see  that  it  is  to  weigh  accurately  the  evidence  concern- 
ing the  data  in  consciousness,  and  to  do  it  according  to  the  constitution 
of  consciousness  (=laws  of  thought).  So  all  our  science  is  merely  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  of  consciousness.  [35] 

If  the  material  world  is  "a  whole  by  itself"  and  consciousness  is 
"another  world  apart,"  we  have  no  physics,  no  chemistry,  no  physiology, 
nothing  but  various  departments  of  psychology.  But  if  theism  is  true 
there  is  only  one  world :  "In  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
There  is  no  outside  to  God.  The  universe  is  his  mental  creation  as  truly 
as  our  dreams  are  the  products  of  our  thoughts,  as  truly  as  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet  was  the  incarnation  of  the  author.  If  this  is  true,  then  we  must 
distinguish  between  "consciousness"  and  "my  consciousness."  By  weigh- 
ing evidence  concerning  data  in  "my  consciousness,"  I  do  discover  the 
truth  concerning  the  constitutional  processes  of  "consciousness,"  pro- 
vided that  I  am  subjective  to  God ;  just  as  a  triangle,  if  conscious  of  self, 
might  discover  truths  concerning  the  space  in  which  it  exists.  No  line  can 
be  drawn  between  where  God  ends  and  man  begins,  any  more  than  you 
can  say  where  the  ocean  ends  and  the  wave  of  the  ocean  begins.  The 
finite  does  not  limit  the  infinite.  The  infinite  includes  (not  excludes)  the 
finite.  Then  the  material  world  is  indeed  external  to  me,  but  not  to 
God's  consciousness;  that  is,  the  material  world  is  only  a  part  of  the 
spiritual  universe,  as  much  so  as  heaven.  Physical  law  is  merely  a  state- 
ment of  the  way  God's  mind  works  when  it  does  a  certain  kind  of 
work,  just  as  "logical  laws"  are  a  formulation  of  the  way  the  human 
mind  works  when  it  does  "judicial  tasks."  Only  on  this  basis  can  a 
finite  mind,  "by  weighing  evidence  concerning  its  own  data,"  i.e.,  by 
studying  itself,  discover  "physical  laws."  Take  any  problem  in  physics : 
is  it  soluble,  or  not  ?  If  not,  why  spend  time  on  it  ?  Why  build  a  labora- 
tory to  investigate  it?  Data  are  worthless  if  they  cannot  aid  in  a  solu- 
tion. What,  then,  do  we  postulate  when  we  investigate  nature.  The  answer 
is  perfectly  clear  when  we  realize  what  we  are  doing.  Unless  nature  is 
"rational"  through  and  through — that  is,  is  spiritual — no  solution  can 
be  hoped  for.  The  laws  of  thought  can  be  known  as  good  only  for 
thought  and  its  products.  If  there  be  a  world  outside  of  and  apart  from 
consciousness,  it  were  as  absurd  to  affirm  that  the  laws  of  our  thought 
(that  is,  the  true  constitutional  nature  of  our  consciousness)  rule  there 
as  it  were  to  affirm  that  the  constitutional  nature  of  space  must  also 
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govern  time.  A  law  is  nothing  but  a  statement  of  how  a  thing  acts  under 
certain  conditions.  But  how  a  thing  acts  or  exists  under  these  conditions 
is  determined  by  its  constitution.  Therefore  a  law  can  hold  only  of  things 
having  the  same  constitution.  [36] 

All  knowledge  is  vicarious.  I  learn  of  nature  not  by  study  of  nature 
first  hand,  for  I  can  never  get  it  first  hand;  I  learn  of  nature  only 
mediately,  i.e.,  through  study  of  self,  and  of  my  mental  pictures  gained 
by  aid  of  senses.  These  pictures  are  simply  effects  in  consciousness, 
"impressions."  I  study  them  to  learn  how  the  laws  of  consciousness  re- 
quire them  to  have  been  made.  Vicarious  knowledge  is  absurd  if  the 
things  are  really  distinct,  but  the  easiest  attainment  in  the  world  if 
things  are  all  modes  of  activity  of  the  same  infinite  mind.  [37] 

We  "judge,"  "feel,"  and  "will"  for  nature  and  our  fellow-men 
vicariously,  and  must.  It  is  absurd  to  make  ourselves  the  standard  for 
others  and  for  nature,  if  we  are  distinct  beings  who  may  have  entirely 
different  constitutions.  [38] 

The  question  begins  to  be  vital  as  to  what  this  "constitution,"  identi- 
cal in  every  man  and  everything,  and  revealed  so  clearly  in  our  own 
consciousness,  is  striving  to  realize  in  this  world  of  objects.  Either  the 
question  is  insoluble,  absolutely  so,  or  the  answer  must  come  as  do  all 
others,  viz,  vicariously,  by  the  study  of  self.  Either  God  is  not  re- 
vealed at  all  and  can  never  be,  or  He  can  be  known  through  the  work- 
ings of  our  own  inner  life.  Theism  proves  that  we  are  partakers  of  the 
divine  nature,  made  in  His  image ;  so  in  knowing  the  deepest  truths  of 
our  own  being,  we  discover  the  laws  that  hold  of  Him.  We  are  more 
sure  of  our  knowledge  of  God  than  of  our  knowledge  of  nature  or  of 
men,  for  if  these  truths  concerning  ourselves  do  not  hold  of  Him,  how 
can  we  know  them  to  hold  of  things  and  beings  outside  of  and  apart 
from  us?  e.g.,  we  are  more  sure  of  the  truths  of  space  than  we  are  of 
the  planets,  for  how  know  them  if  geometry  is  false?  [39] 

Self-realization  is  the  ultimate  impulse  of  self;  not  merely  to  exist, 
but  to  exist  in  the  fullness  of  one's  power,  in  the  completeness  of  life 
which  is  the  perfection  of  (1)  self-consciousness,  (2)  self-direction  and 
control,  and  (3)  self -appreciation  or  valuation.  This  alone  is  personality. 
The  self  is  ever  striving  for  true  personal  existence.  [40] 

How  is  self-realization  for  God  and  men  possible?  "Consciousness 
of  self  or  subject  is  possible  only  through  consciousness  of  objects.  A 
worldless  God  is  as  impossible  as  a  Godless  world."  [41] 

If  perfection  of  self  is  possible  only  through  perfection  of  objects, 
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then  the  universe  must  be  perfect  or  God  is  not.  This  is  the  problem 
of  evil.  [42] 

If  we  know  God,  if  we  really  understand  the  impulse  that  dominates 
Him,  we  can  walk  in  the  battle  of  life  by  faith  that  "He  doeth  all 
things  well,"  though  man  may  not.  We  can  believe  that  when  the  facts 
are  known  in  the  other  life  we  can  find  nothing  to  criticise  in  Him, 
though  much  to  blame  in  our  fellow  men  and  our  ancestors.  We  can 
have  perfect  confidence  in  His  justice  and  love  while  we  most  deeply 
regret  the  sad  results  of  man's  crime.  So  the  more  confidence  we  have 
in  our  knowledge  of  a  personal  God,  the  easier  to  have  faith  in  any  par- 
ticular crisis.  [43] 

God  would  be  a  poor  teacher  if  He  did  not  allow  His  pupils  to  de- 
pend largely  on  themselves  for  the  answer  to  their  problems.  [44] 

As  science  advances,  our  faith  increases.  That  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
race  so  to  use  every  material  thing  as  to  derive  from  it  only  help,  that  in 
a  perfect  civilization  there  should  be  "nothing  to  harm,"  is  the  wonder- 
ful prediction  of  the  book  of  Revelation.  [45] 

How  can  the  limits  of  knowledge  be  determined?  Since  the  days  of 
Kant  this  question  has  been  answered  by  an  illustration.  A  child  who 
sees  a  dove  flying  in  a  storm  and  buffeted  by  the  wind  hastily  concludes 
that  if  only  it  could  get  above  the  atmosphere  it  would  be  unhindered, 
and  might  easily  leave  this  earth  and  soar  to  heaven.  But  when  the  child 
learns  how  the  dove  flies  at  all,  when  he  understands  that  only  through 
the  resistance  of  the  air  is  the  bird  borne  up  and  able  to  move  on  the 
wing,  then  he  discovers  the  limits  of  its  highest  flight.  Never  again  can 
he  think  of  its  getting  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  earth.  So  when  we  ac- 
curately determine  the  processes  of  attaining  knowledge  we  shall  realize 
that  all  subjects  that  cannot  be  brought  within  these  processes  are  for- 
ever beyond  our  ken.  Here,  then,  is  our  problem:  "What  are  the  true 
and  only  processes  by  which  knowledge  is  gained?"  [46] 

If  the  laws  of  thought  are  not  known  to  be  the  laws  of  things,  how 
can  we  ever  know  things  ?  And  can  the  laws  of  thought  be  known  to  be 
the  laws  of  things — mark  the  word,  I  do  not  say  the  laws  of  thought  be 
the  laws  of  things,  but  be  known  to  be  the  laws  of  things — unless  we 
first  know  that  both  thought  and  things  are  products  of  exactly  the  same 
larger  self,  whom  we  may  call  God?  Here  is  my  problem.  Must  we  not 
take  this  view  of  our  limitations  or  be  absolutely  agnostic  concerning 
everything  that  transcends  the  smaller  self?  If  the  world  is  made  up  of 
separate  independent  entities,  and  if  I  were  only  one  of  them,  they  may 
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or  they  may  not  be  like  me,  but  could  I  ever  know  whether  they  were 
or  not?  [47] 

From  the  physical  contact  of  our  friends,  i.e.,  words  uttered,  ex- 
pressions of  countenance,  gestures  (what  Hume  would  call  superficial 
properties),  we  must  infer  the  secret  hidden  character  and  motives,  dis- 
tinguish between  jest  and  earnest,  knowledge  and  ignorance,  frankness 
and  reserve.  This  is  a  scientific  problem.  Beginning  in  childhood,  and 
making  at  first  the  most  embarrassing  mistakes,  we  carefully  repeat  the 
inductive  process  till  we  get  hypotheses  that  stand  criticism,  and  in  time 
gain  confidence  that  our  work  is  correct.  This  is  our  study  of  human  na- 
ture. What  is  its  basis  ?  Simply  this.  If  we  had  done  these  deeds,  uttered 
these  words,  hesitated,  become  excited,  then  gone  off  abruptly,  we  should 
have  had  definite  embarrassment  and  no  little  anger,  therefore  our 
friend  felt  the  same.  Here  is  (a)  vicarious  knowledge  of  his  mind  follow- 
ing on  vicarious  knowledge  of  his  external  physical  deeds.  If  all  beings 
are  separate  and  independent  realities,  we  ought  to  have  an  agnosticism 
raised  (lowered,  possibly,  would  be  more  accurate)  to  the  second  power 
concerning  the  mental  life  of  friends.  But  this  is  just  the  one  thing  we 
are  most  confident  of.  That  and  only  that  makes  life  worth  living.  Did 
an  agnostic  ever  live  who  really  doubted  this  knowledge  ?  Why  do 
agnostics  publish  books  to  prove  their  doctrine?  Why  do  they  answer 
up  so  sharply  when  criticised?  How  know  that  others  meant  by  those 
words  what  they  interpret  them  to  mean?  No,  men  are  not  agnostic  on 
this  subject.  Not  that  we  know  all  about  others,  but  that  we  do  know 
something  of  their  thought  and  of  the  intent  of  their  hearts.  The  phrases 
mother,  father,  mean  this  or  they  are  mere  mockeries.  To  be  really  agnos- 
tic on  this  question  would  be  out  and  out  insanity.  So  long  as  a  spark  of 
life  glows  in  us  we  shall  hold  to  our  faith  in  our  ability  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  other  members  of  the  human  race  when  we  have  adequate 
data.  Some  are  quicker  and  keener  than  we  in  this  work,  but  even  a 
woman's  intuitions  are  no  miraculous  power.  The  process  so  far  as  it 
may  be  carried  is  always  and  everywhere  inductive,  or  when  this  has  been 
completed  and  we  simply  apply  its  results,  deductive.  There  is  only  one 
possible  ground  on  which  it  can  rest,  viz.,  that  we  know  human  nature  as 
truly  as  physical  nature  to  be  uniform  with  our  own  conscious  processes. 
Given  this  cognition  and  the  path  is  so  plain  that  the  wayfaring  man 
even,  though  a  pluralist,  need  not  err  therein ;  but  without  this  cognition 
the  greatest  genius  is  helpless.  Indeed,  the  clearer  his  mental  vision  the 
quicker  will  he  realize  his  isolation  from  every  one  else.  [48] 

If  a  man  is  honestly  searching  for  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
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nothing  but  the  truth,  can  he  logically  be  confident  about  the  objective 
existence  and  purposes  of  his  friends  but  agnostic  concerning  God,  the 
true  self  on  whom  all  are  dependent?  Logically,  are  we  not  more 'sure 
of  the  existence  of  this  Being  and  of  some,  not  all,  of  the  processes  and 
laws  that  govern  His  actions,  than  we  are  of  the  existence  of  a  physical 
world  and  of  our  ability  to  communicate  with  our  companions.  Until  we 
are  sure  of  this  Being  and  of  the  dependence  of  all  things  upon  Him, 
can  we  be  sure  that  our  inferences  really  take  us  beyond  the  subjective? 
Some  hesitate  to  rest  on  these  conclusions.  There  is  no  flaw  in  the  logic, 
but  they  are  afraid  of  anthropomorphism.  If  God  were  an  absentee  deity', 
living  off  somewhere  in  the  distance  from  us,  we  should  be  anthropomor- 
phic in  ascribing  to  Him  laws  that  govern  us.  We  should  not  have  a 
vestige  of  evidence  to  base  such  predicates  upon.  But  if  we  are  His 
workmanship  more  truly  than  the  swinging  of  the  pendulum  is  the 
work  of  gravity,  the  case  is  different.  Our  inner  life  is  a  laboratory 
where  His  processes  are  revealed.  Uniformity  under  the  same  conditions 
is  tautology.  We  are  not  predicating  human  attributes  of  God,  but  divine 
attributes  of  man,  simply  affirming  that  man  partakes  of  the  divine 
nature,  is  made  in  the  image  of  God.  This  is  not  anthropomorphism,  but 
theomorphism.  This  is  scientific.  How  else  can  you  have  vicarious 
knowledge?  [49] 

Only  as  men  believe  in  God  can  they  believe  in  humanity.  [50] 
In  affirming  the  dependence  of  nature  on  God  we  do  not  deny  the 
reality  of  the  material  world  nor  limit  physical  science.  Just  the  reverse. 
Science  aims  at  discovering  the  laws  of  nature.  Theism  believes  that 
nature  is  God  in  action,  a  mode  of  operation  of  the  infinite.  But  this 
does  not  tell  us  how  God  acts  or  what  He  accomplishes.  This  we  must 
and  can  learn  by  observation  and  experiment,  and  such  knowledge  is  of 
infinite  value.  Science  is  thinking  God's  thoughts  after  Him  just  as  truly 
as  when  we  read  the  scripture.  Nature  is  the  word  of  God— "He  spake, 
and  it  was  done";  science  is  the  commentary  on  this  revelation.  The 
scientist  is  the  seer  or  prophet  who  reveals  to  us  divine  laws  written, 
some  of  them  on  tables  of  stone,  others  in  letters  of  light,  others  so 
obscurely  that  without  his  aid  we  could  never  have  known  them.  It  is 
simply  habit  that  makes  nature  seem  less  real  when  we  think  of  it  as 
dependent.  The  Indian  considers  light  as  a  substance  and  the  rainbow 
as  a  real  arch  of  something  solid.  Tell  him  that  all  is  a  mere  mode  of 
motion  of  ether  and  you  seem  to  take  away  the  reality.  Mere  motion, 
what  is  that  ?  Yet  it  is  true  all  the  same,  and  when  you  get  used  to  this 
truth  rainbows  are  as  beautiful  as  ever  and  a  thousand  times  more  signifi- 
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cant.  So  also  of  music.  It  is  real  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  science  has 
demolished  the  old  doctrines  on  this  subject.  Passion  and  love  are  sub- 
jective, yet  they  are  realities,  terribly  serious  ones,  too,  in  human  his- 
tory. [51] 

There  is  absolutely  no  objective  science,  either  physical  or  mental, 
unless  from  one,  namely,  the  self,  we  can  learn  all.  [52] 

If  a  man's  life  is  to  fit  into  the  lives  of  others  and  become  a  part  of 
one  social  order,  so  that  his  appointments  are  understood  and  followed 
by  his  friends,  if  history  can  have  any  significance  to  him,  it  .will  be  be- 
cause all  others  date  and  locate  themselves  and  their  plans  in  the  same 
objective  science  which  he  has  made  the  basis  of  his  own  personal 
identity.  How  could  they  work  in  the  same  way  in  which  he  works,  get 
the  same  results  that  he  gets,  write  history  that  he  can  read,  literature 
that  fills  him  with  inspiration,  enact  laws  that  bind  his  conscience,  un- 
less they  were  dependent  on  the  same  source  for  their  existence  that 
nature  and  his  own  mind  find  working  in  themselves?  [53] 

If  we  are  to  have  a  form  of  society  which  grants  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity,  it  will  be  only  on  the  basis  of  discussion.  The  ultimate 
appeal  will  be,  not  to  force,  but  to  evidence.  This  postulates  that  what 
is  evidence  to  one  mind  is  evidence  to  every  mind  when  seen  in  connec- 
tion with  exactly  the  same  data.  How  could  you  ever  use  the  "therefore" 
in  a  syllogism  unless,  whether  men  willed  it  or  not,  they  were  obliged 
to  assent  to  the  conclusion  when  they  had  exactly  your  premises?  They 
may  be  hasty,  they  may  shut  their  eyes  and  refuse  to  see  the  matter  at 
all,  they  may  even  persecute  and  ridicule,  but  you  have  an  invincible  ally 
in  their  own  bosoms  and  they  know  it.  They  dare  not  allow  themselves 
to  think,  for  their  whole  nature  will  befriend  you  if  you  are  right.  When 
Darwin  wrote  "The  Origin  of  Species,"  it  was  greeted  by  a  storm  of 
derision.  But  what  cared  he  ?  His  appeal  was  not  to  some  outside  power 
that  might  force  men  to  believe  (which  faith  he  despised) ;  no,  he  ap- 
pealed from  Philip  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  from  the  thoughtless  public 
to  the  thoughtful  public;  and  when  they  had  time  to  think  they  were 
simply  so  many  Darwins  themselves.  They  found  him  within  their  own 
inner  life,  awaiting  a  chance  to  speak  out  and  make  himself  heard.  That 
is  discusson,  and  if  it  is  not  that,  it  is  nothing.  When  you  discuss  with  a 
man  it  is  simply  because  you  yourself  are  within  that  man's  inner  life. 
You  speak  to  his  ear  and  he  does  not  hear,  but  you  speak  to  his  heart 
from  within  and  he  cannot  be  deaf.  Discussion  is  simply  finding  yourself 
in  another,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  are  courteous  and  respectful 
to  others,  when  you  respect  yourself.  [54] 
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There  are  two  parts  to  our  nature,  brain  paths  and  weighing  evidence. 
The  brain  paths  work  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  here  force 
is  the  determining  factor.  But  here  man  is  only  an  animal.  The  human 
part  of  man  is  the  power  that  can  work  in  the  lines  of  greatest  resistance 
and  square  solely  with  evidence,  and  here  man  is  in  the  image  of  God. 
Now  whenever  you  substitute  for  evidence  any  form  of  force  (and  bribery 
is  a  form  of  force),  you  attempt  murder,  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the 
mind.  You  are  doing  what  you  can  to  do  away  with  the  spiritual  and 
make  man  in  the  image  of  the  beasts  and  birds  and  creeping  things.  [55] 

Let  me  just  here  anticipate  our  studies  so  far  as  to  call  attention  to 
the  possible  extremes  of  view  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  human 
progress.  The  narrowest  idea  conceivable  is  that  of  fetichism,  where  each 
object  is  an  entity  by  itself,  and,  in  addition,  all  the  more  common  at- 
tributes are  personified  into  independent  beings.  The  other  extreme  is 
theism  (than  which  a  broader,  grander  idea  of  the  universe  is  impos- 
sible) ;  it  is  this :  God  or  Spirit  is  the  only  independent  reality,  and  any 
other  being  or  event  is  but  a  dependent  "phase"  or  "state,"  or  "product" 
of  His  activity.  He  is  "the  all  in  all."  "In  Him  all  things  live  and  move 
and  have  their  being."  He  is  the  Hebrew  Jehovah,  the  "I  AM,"  the  self- 
existent  and  eternal  One,  who  filleth  immensity  and  inhabiteth  eternity, 
The  Ancient  of  Days,  in  terms  of  whose  action  Time  itself  is  measured! 
Nature  is  related  to  God  as  "thought  to  the  mind  that  thinks,"  as  "music 
to  the  air  that  is  in  vibration,"  as  "light  to  the  ether."  Nature  is  the  "living 
garment  of  God,"  that  is,  the  continued  activity  in  which  He  manifests 
Himself.— Between  these  extremes  would  lie  (1)  The  successive  phases 
of  Polytheism.  These  eventually  lead  to  (2)  Materialism,  where  science 
begins  in  its  atomic  form.  The  progress  of  science  would  make  necessary 
at  length  (3)  Dualism,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  are  two  independent 
entities,  mind  and  matter ;  at  this  stage  all  the  conflicts  between  science 
and  religion  arise.  But  this  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  resolved  into  the 
last  and  final  position  of  philosophy,  viz.,  (4)  Theism  as  above  ex- 
plained. [56] 

As  the  mathematician  studies  the  very  nature  of  space  in  the  labora- 
tory of  his  own  room,  and,  having  determined  its  geometry,  says,  these 
are  the  laws  of  space  among  the  fixed  stars,  since  space  is  one  and  the 
same  there  as  here;  so  we  may  study  the  nature  of  spirit  within  the 
laboratory  of  our  own  consciousness  and,  having  thus  learned  its 
noumenal  laws,  find  that  we  have  discovered  the  laws  of  action  of  the 
external  world,  since  there  can  be  but  one  and  the  same  spirit  there  also. 
It  is  in  this  way  we  know  noumenally  that  the  laws  (not  habits)  of 
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thought  are  also  the  laws  of  things.  Both  thought  and  things  must  be 
phases  of  one  and  the  same  Universal  Spirit.  [57] 

In  some  way  the  great  decision  of  will  sinks  into  unconsciousness, 
but  it  may  be  then  as  potent  in  controlling  our  life  as  though  it  were  the 
object  of  our  immediate  thought. 

Take  so  simple  an  act  as  reading  the  newspapers.  Notice  that  each 
man  selects  those  items  which  fall  in  with  his  choice  of  profession.  The 
soldier  in  the  regular  army  somehow  catches  the  little  paragraphs  con- 
cerning the  death  or  transference  of  even  subordinate  officers ;  the  busi- 
ness man  finds  the  most  conspicuous  thing  on  the  page  is  the  market 
quotations ;  the  student  of  literature  is  not  aware  that  the  paper  contains 
any  information  about  either  of  these  facts,  but  is  quick  to  notice  the 
reviews  of  new  books  or  magazine  articles ;  while  the  politician  will  busy 
himself  in  reports  of  campaign  oratory,  never  once  thinking  that  he  is 
at  all  different  in  his  tastes  from  his  neighbor  the  poet  or  the  soldier.  As 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  when  they  are  below  the  horizon,  are  potent  to 
create  the  spring  tides,  so  is  a  decision  when  it  is  below  the  threshold 
of  consciousness.  [58] 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  altruism,  I  must  say  a  word  as  to 
its  essential  immorality  (when  taken  in  the  sense  of  making  one's  self 
"merely  a  means"  to  others'  happiness).  The  term  surprises  you,  but  it 
is  not  a  whit  too  strong.  If  it  is  possible  to  put  self  and  its  welfare  com- 
pletely out  of  sight  in  order  to  labor  solely  for  others,  it  will  be  equally 
possible  to  put  out  of  sight  self  and  its  responsibilities  and  obligations. 
Unless  self  is  the  centre  of  one's  horizon  and  is  degraded  by  wrong  doing 
and  ennobled  by  right  doing,  there  is  nothing  to  tie  to,  nothing  to  bind 
the  person  to  the  path  of  duty.  Life  becomes  impersonal,  merely  a 
means  to  an  end  and  never  an  end  in  itself;  hence  a  mere  thing  to  be 
used  or  abused  by  others.  [59] 

Man  has  a  spiritual  nature  and  with  it  spiritual  impulses.  These  are 
original  and  ultimate.  They  require  certain  cognitions  as  the  condition 
essential  to  their  activity,  as  truly  as  the  vital  force  in  plants  must  have 
rain  and  sunlight  and  soil  in  order  to  produce  growth  and  a  harvest. 
But,  given  thr  essential  condition,  the  spiritual  impulses  are  self-active 
and  self-directed.  There  is  no  "why"  or  "because"  that  can  explain  them, 
since  they  are  constitutional.  They  are  self-directed  towards  the  realiza- 
tion of  all  that  is  potential  in  that  spiritual  nature.  Since  truth  or  justice 
to  us  are  simply  that  which  squares  with  this  spiritual  constitution,  we 
shorten  up  the  phraseology  and  say :  The  end  of  these  impulses  is  "right 
for  right's  sake."  Undoubtedly  such  action  will  often  produce  happiness, 
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but  this  is  a  by-product,  not  a  motive.  It  then  becomes  possible  for 
science  to  supplant  evolution  in  perfecting  the  race.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  have  the  masses  perish  in  order  that  the  few  fittest  may  sur- 
vive, because  the  individual  may  be  regenerated.  If  his  likes  and  dislikes 
are  wrong,  he  may  resist  them  and  restrain  himself.  Not  selfishness,  but 
service,  becomes  the  process  of  the  moral  life.  The  law,  "A  can  determine 
himself  only  through  B,"  brings  the  social  order  into  a  condition  of 
peace  and  interdependence  instead  of  war  and  independence.  Utilitarian- 
ism is  the  order  of  Darwinian  evolution ;  justice  and  mercy  are  the  order 
of  moral  evolution.  Brain  paths  are  on  the  side  of  the  former.  Of  course 
it  is  not  easy  to  change  a  point  of  view  when  the  whole  stress  of  physical 
heredity  is  against  the  spiritual  life.  But  man  is  made  in  the  image  of 
God  as  truly  as  in  the  image  of  the  animals,  and  he  thus  inherits  the 
divine  nature  with  all  its  possibilities.  It  is  for  him  to  decide  which  set 
of  impulses  shall  control  his  career.  [60] 

A  rosebud  cut  from  the  bush  and  placed  in  water  will  blossom.  But 
this  fact  can  never  be  used  as  an  argument  to  show  that  from  start  to 
finish  a  vase  is  just  as  good  as  a  rosebush  and  its  roots  for  the  growth 
and  development  of  flowers.  [61] 

Our  ocean  steamers  can  navigate  out  of  sight  of  land  only  because 
astronomy  is  a  fixed  science.  What  success  would  they  have  if  there 
were  no  immutable  mathematics?  What  success  could  a  finite  being 
have  on  the  sea  of  life  if  there  were  no  immutable  right  and  wrong? 
Utilitarianism  does  away  with  this  and  leaves  him  neither  chart,  nor 
compass,  nor  star  to  guide  his  course.  But  this  analogy  is  incomplete. 
Navigation  has  to  do  with  nature,  which  was  created  and  is  sustained 
by  God.  There  man  simply  discovers  His  laws  of  working  and  conforms 
himself  thereto.  There  is  a  fixed  order  of  nature,  something  to  tie  to. 
But  the  social  world  is  the  product  of  human  effort.  Here  we  have  not  a 
single  all-wise  creator,  but  millions  of  ignorant  and  imperfect  authors. 
Heretofore  they  have  been  largely  restrained  and  guided  by  their  re- 
ligious convictions.  But  evolutionary  science  has  undermined  these  more 
generally  than  we  realize.  If  in  the  future  each  person  shall  strive  to 
mould  the  course  of  events,  so  far  as  he  can  influence  it,  simply  in  the 
direction  of  what  he  judges  to  be  his  own  individual  happiness,  what 
kind  of  a  social  order  shall  we  have  ?  How  can  we  calculate  the  changes 
or  adjust  ourselves  to  them?  [62] 

The  physicist  gives  formulae  that  are  of  the  greatest  value  to  the 
manufacturer  or  the  bridge  builder.  The  astronomer  calculates  an  eclipse 
to  a  moment  and  predicts  the  tides  for  navigation.  But  the  sociologist 
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would  never  be  consulted  for  the  sake  of  determining  how  one's  private 
life  should  be  ordered.  What  is  the  cause  of  this?  The  answer  is  because 
sociology  has  been  wholly  occupied  with  averages ;  and  life  is  not  lived 
with  averages,  but  with  individual  peculiarities.  [63] 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  report  a  battle  in  South  Africa  in  terms  of 
the  average  distance  that  the  bullets  come  from  a  certain  soldier.  One 
is  one  hundred  feet  off ;  another  two  hundred  feet ;  another  twenty ;  an- 
other strikes  the  heart.  Now  the  average  of  all  the  bullets,  including  the 
one  that  hit  a  soldier,  fired  in  a  certain  battle,  would  probably  be  some 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  feet  off,  and  that  is  a  pretty  safe  distance.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  misleading.  The  one  that  hits  is  the  one  that  counts. 
Danger  is  not  a  question  of  averages.  [64] 

As  it  is  the  physical  climate  of  a  country  which  determines  whether 
the  date  and  palm  shall  grow  in  a  given  place,  or  the  Norway  evergreen ; 
as  it  is  a  particular  variation  of  climate  which  decides  whether  the  plants 
which  are  cultivated  as  exotics  shall  be  dwarfed  and  stunted,  or  reach 
their  most  luxurious  development;  so  it  is  the  psychological  climate  of 
a  man  or  an  institution  or  a  community  which  decides  whether  truth 
and  freedom  shall  grow  at  all,  or  in  their  stead  superficiality  and  dog- 
matism ;  or,  if  they  grow,  it  is  the  variety  of  the  psychological  climate 
which  determines  what  the  development  shall  be.  [65] 

Could  the  preacher  hold  up  beside  the  higher  criticism  the  philosophic 
view  which  makes  all  nature  and  human  history  the  word  of  God,  and 
show  that  revelation  is  a  commentary  on  those  great  truths  of  the 
moral  life  which  God  has  written,  not  on  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the 
fleshy  tables  of  our  hearts,  then  the  congregation  would  discover  that 
the  fundamental  truths  of  religion  are  unchanged  by  all  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place  about  us,  and  that  the  foundatons  of  God  stand  sure.  [66] 


CHAPTER  XXXII 

Cleanthes 


Cleanthes  (300-220  B.C.),  a  Greek  Stoic,  studied  at  Athens  under  Zeno  and 
succeeded  him  as  the  head  of  his  school. 

He  is  said  to  have  differed  from  other  Stoics  on  astronomy  and  was  a  deep 
thinker,  so  devoted  to  philosophy  that  he  lived  in  poverty,  worked  in  daytime  as 
a  drawer  of  water  and  died  of  starvation. 

He  evidently  influenced  Epictetus  who  quotes  him  on  the  fundamental  validity 
of  philosophy  as  a  guide  to  human  life.  His  only  extant  production  is  his  Hymn  to 
tens,  one  of  the  most  sublime  poems  in  Greek  literature  in  its  unity  of  religious 
feeling  and  philosophic  thinking.  It  is  believed  that  the  Apostle  Paul  quoted 
Cleanthes  m  his  address  on  Mars  Hill  to  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics.  "For  in  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have 
said,  For  we  are  also  his  offspring."  (Acts  XVII: 28.) 

All-glorious  Eternal  of  many  a  name,  almighty  for  aye  ; 
God,  Lord  of  Nature,  whose  laws  all  worlds  in  the  universe  sway, 
All  hail !— it  is  fitting  that  mortals  uplift  their  voices  to  thee, 
For  thine  offspring  we  are ;  alone  in  thine  image  created  are  we, 
What  mortals  soever  be  living  and  moving  the  wide  earth  o'er. 
I  therefore  will  hymn  thee,  yea,  I  will  chant  thy  praise  evermore. 
The  myriad  worlds  that  are  wheeling  around  this  earth  obey 
Thee,  for  to  follow  as  thou  dost  lead  ever  willing  are  they ; 
Such  a  minister  of  thy  pleasure  thine  hands  omnipotent  bear, 
The  lightning  that  lives  evermore,  the  two-edged  fiery  glare  : 
For  beneath  his  restless  lash  all  nature  shudders  with  awe. 
By  his  voice  to  the  worlds  dost  thou  publish  thine  all-embracing  law : 
For  he  speedeth  through  all ;  to  the  greatest,  the  tiniest  star  doth  he  fly 
With  the  word  of  the  might  of  the  King  over  all  that  exists  most  high. 
Nothing  befalls  on  the  earth,  O  Lord,  but  with  sanction  of  thee, 
Nor  in  heaven's  ethereal  spaces,  nor  yet  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
Save  deeds  that  be  done  of  the  wicked  in  witless  folly  of  thought. 
Yet  even  through  deeds  of  transgressors  thy  perfect  purpose  is  wrought. 
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Thou  dost  mould  into  order  disorder ;  thy  foes  must  work  thy  will ; 

And  so  dost  thou  harmonize  all,  with  the  good  things  according  the  ill ; 

And  so  one  Word,  in  whom  there  is  life  eternal,  stands 

For  all ;  but  the  wicked,  who  flee  it,  let  that  life  slip  from  their  hands ; 

The  accursed — for  things  that  are  good  in  their  eyes  evermore  do  they  lust, 

And  they  see  not,  they  hear  not,  thy  law  universal,  the  holy,  the  just, 

Which  with  purpose  of  heart  obeying  to  true  life  should  they  rise. 

Nay,  forsaking  the  good,  after  phantoms  of  happiness  each  man  flies. 

Hard-straining  to  goals  of  illusion  ambition  spurs  these  on ; 

Those  follow  the  lure  of  gold  into  gains  with  dishonour  won. 

Some  run  after  fleshly  pleasures  and  reinless  license  of  sin— 

And  but  hasten  the  time  when  a  goal,  not  of  joy,  but  of  pain,  they 

shall  win. 
O  God  all-giver,  O  Rider  on  dark  cloud,  Levin-lord, 
From  the  drear  dank  mist  of  our  ignorance  lift  us  heavenward ! 
O  Father,  dispel  from  our  souls  this  darkness !  To  Wisdom's  school 
Guide  us,  for  thou  in  her  strength  with  justice  the  worlds  dost  rule ; 
That  the  honour  vouchsafed  us  of  thee  we  may  with  worship  requite, 
Unceasingly  hymning  thy  mighty  works,  as  is  meet  and  right. 
No  greater  glory  for  mortals  nor  yet  for  immortals  can  be 
Than  to  chant  the  Law  universal  on  justice  founded  of  thee. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Saint  Augustine 


The  most  widely  known  and  read  of  the  Church  Fathers,  Aurelius  Augustinus, 
better  known  as  Saint  Augustine  (354-430),  was  the  son  of  a  pagan  father  of 
loose  character,  and  a  Christian  mother,  Monica,  who  finally  became  the  prevail- 
ing influence  in  his  life.  While  a  student  at  Carthage,  Augustinus  yielded  to  the 
temptations  of  its  wickedness,  and  lived  14  years  with  an  unwedded  companion 
who  bore  them  a  son.  He  became  a  teacher  to  young  lawyers  and  later  professor 
of  Rhetoric  at  the  University  of  Milan.  On  being  converted,  first  to  a  Christian 
faith  of  the  Platonic  type,  he  became  an  ascetic.  In  Rome,  and  later  in  his  native 
town  in  North  Africa,  he  gathered  a  group  of  disciples. 

He  was  first  a  heretical  Manichaean  but  soon  changed  to  the  accepted  Chris- 
tianity of  his  day,  at  41  became  Bishop  of  Hippo,  and  served  his  diocese  until 
his  death,  as  a  preacher  of  power  and  a  faithful  pastor  of  pastors. 

While  the  most  distinguished  ecclesiastic  of  his  time,  some  of  whose  doctrines 
found  their  way  into  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  appear  in  the  later  theology  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  long  after  in  Calvinism,  Augustine  was  not  an  exact  scholar 
and  at  one  time  issued  a  volume  of  retractions  of  his  early  errors.  He  was  the 
prevailing  foe  of  Manichaeism,  Donatism  and  Pelagianism,  corrupted  forms  of 
Christianity. 

The  most  widely  read  volume  is  his  Confessions,  in  which  he  lays  bare  his  sins 
and  his  soul  before  God.  In  them  we  have  a  theology  so  far  beyond  his  creeds  in 
spirituality  and  charm  that  they  reach  the  soul  of  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike. 
Likewise  the  City  of  God  has  an  ethical  and  spiritual  appeal  that  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  doctrines  that  divide  Christianity. 


Great  art  Thou,  O  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be  praised;  great  is  Thy 
power,  and  Thy  wisdom  infinite.  And  Thee  man  would  praise ;  man, 
but  a  particle  of  Thy  creation ;  man,  that  bears  about  him  his  mortality, 
the  witness  of  his  sin,  the  witness  that  Thou,  O  God,  resistest  the  proud : 
yet  would  man  praise  Thee ;  he,  but  a  particle  of  Thy  creation.  Thou 
awakest  us  to  delight  in  Thy  praise ;  for  Thou  madest  us  for  Thyself, 
and  our  heart  is  restless,  until  it  repose  in  Thee.  Grant  me,  Lord,  to 
know  and  understand  which  is  first,  to  call  on  Thee  or  to  praise  Thee, 
and  again,  to  know  Thee  or  to  call  on  Thee.  [1] 
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For  who  can  call  on  Thee,  not  knowing  Thee?  For  he  that  knoweth 
Thee  not,  may  call  on  Thee  as  other  than  Thou  art.  Or  is  it  rather,  that 
we  call  on  Thee  that  we  may  know  Thee?  But  how  shall  they  call  on 
Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  or  how  shall  they  believe  without 
a  preacher  ?  and  they  that  seek  the  Lord  shall  praise  him :  for  they  that 
seek  shall  find  Him,  and  they  that  find  shall  praise  Him.  I  will  seek 
Thee,  Lord,  by  calling  on  Thee;  and  I  will  call  on  Thee,  believing  in 
Thee ;  for  to  us  hast  Thou  been  preached.  [2] 

And  how  shall  I  call  upon  my  God,  my  God  and  Lord,  since,  when  I 
call  for  Him,  I  shall  be  calling  Him  into  myself  ?  And  what  room  is  there 
within  me,  whither  my  God  can  come  into  me?  Whither  can  God  come 
into  me,  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth  ?  Is  there,  indeed,  O  Lord  my 
God,  aught  in  me  that  can  contain  Thee?  Do  then  heaven  and  earth, 
which  Thou  hast  made,  and  wherein  Thou  hast  made  me,  contain 
Thee?  [3] 

Or,  because  nothing  which  exists  could  exist  without  Thee,  doth 
therefore  whatever  exists  contain  Thee  ?  Since,  then,  I  too  exist,  why  do 
I  seek  that  Thou  shouldest  enter  into  me,  who  were  not,  wert  Thou  not 
in  me?  Why?  because  I  am  not  gone  down  in  hell,  and  yet  Thou  art 
there  also.  For  if  I  go  down  into  hell,  Thou  art  there.  I  could  not  be  then, 

0  my  God,  could  not  be  at  all,  wert  Thou  not  in  me ;  or  rather,  unless 

1  were  in  Thee,  of  whom  are  all  things,  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  whom 
are  all  things?  Even  so,  Lord,  even  so.  Whither  do  I  call  Thee,  since  I 
am  in  Thee  ?  or  whence  canst  Thou  enter  into  me  ?  for  whither  can  I  go 
beyond  heaven  and  earth,  that  thence  my  God  should  come  into  me, 
who  hath  said,  I  fill  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  [4] 

Do  the  heaven  and  earth,  then,  contain  Thee,  since  Thou  fillest  them  ? 
or  dost  Thou  fill  them  and  yet  overflow,  since  they  do  not  contain  Thee  ? 
And  whither,  when  the  heaven  and  the  earth  are  filled,  pourest  Thou 
forth  the  remainder  of  Thyself  ?  or  hast  Thou  no  need  that  aught  contain 
Thee,  who  containest  all  things,  since  what  Thou  fillest  Thou  fillest  by 
containing  it  ?  for  the  vessels  which  Thou  fillest  uphold  Thee  not,  since, 
though  they  were  broken,  Thou  wert  not  poured  out.  And  when  Thou 
art  poured  out  on  us,  Thou  art  not  cast  down,  but  Thou  upliftest  us; 
Thou  art  not  dissipated,  but  Thou  gatherest  us.  But  Thou  who  fillest 
all  things,  fillest  Thou  them  with  Thy  whole  self?  [5] 

Or,  since  all  things  cannot  contain  Thee  wholly,  do  they  contain  part 
of  Thee  ?  and  all  at  once  the  same  part  ?  or  each  its  own  part,  the  greater 
more,  the  smaller  less?  And  is,  then,  one  part  of  Thee  greater,  another 
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less?  or  art  Thou  wholly  everywhere,  while  nothing  contains  Thee 
wholly?  [6] 

What  art  Thou,  then,  my  God?  what,  but  the  Lord  God?  for  who  is 
Lord  but  the  Lord?  or  who  is  God  save  our  God?  Most  highest,  most 
good,  most  potent,  most  omnipotent;. most  merciful,  yet  most  just;  most 
hidden,  yet  most  present ;  most  beautiful,  yet  most  strong ;  stable,  yet  in- 
comprehensible ;  unchangeable,  yet  all-changing ;  never  new,  never  old ; 
all-renewing,  and  bringing  age  upon  the  proud,  and  they  know  it  not ; 
ever  working,  ever  at  rest;  still  gathering,  yet  not  lacking;  supporting', 
fining,  and  overspreading ;  creating,  nourishing  and  maturing ;  seeking, 
yet  having  all  things.  Thou  lovest,  without  passion ;  art  jealous,  without 
anxiety ;  repentest,  yet  grievest  not ;  art  angry,  yet  serene ;  changest  Thy 
works,  Thy  purpose  unchanged;  receivest  again  what  Thou  findest,  yet 
didst  never  lose ;  never  in  need,  yet  rejoicing  in  gains ;  never  covetous, 
yet  exacting  usury.  Thou  receivest  over  and  above,  that  Thou  mayest 
owe;^  and  who  hath  aught  that  is  not  Thine?  Thou  payest  debts,  owing 
nothing ;  remittest  debts,  losing  nothing.  And  what  have  T  now  said,  my 
God,  my  life,  my  holy  joy?  or  what  saith  any  man  when  he  speaks  of 
Thee  ?  Yet  woe  to  him  that  speaketh  not,  since  mute  are  even  the  most 
eloquent.  [7] 

Oh,  that  I  might  repose  on  Thee!  Oh!  that  Thou  wouldest  enter 
into  my  heart,  and  inebriate  it,  that  I  may  forget  my  ills,  and  embrace 
Thee,  my  sole  good !  What  art  Thou  to  me,  O  Lord?  Have  mercy  on  me, 
that  I  may  tell.  Or  what  am  I  to  Thee,  that  Thou  shouldest  command 
me  to  love  Thee,  yea,  and  be  angry  with  me,  and  threaten  to  lay  huge 
miseries  upon  me,  if  I  love  Thee  not  ?  Is  it  then  a  slight  woe  to  love  Thee 
not?  Oh!  for  Thy  mercies'  sake,  tell  me,  0  Lord  my  God,  what  Thou 
art  unto  me.  Say  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation ;  but  say  it  so  that 
I  may  hear  Thee.  Behold,  Lord,  my  heart  is  before  Thee ;  open  Thou 
the  ears  thereof,  and  say  unto  my  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation.  I  will  run 
after  the  sound  of  Thy  voice,  and  lay  hold  on  Thee.  Hide  not  Thou  Thy 
face  from  me.  [8] 

The  house  of  my  soul  is  too  strait  for  Thee  to  come  into ;  but  let  it, 
O  Lord,  be  enlarged,  that  Thou  mayest  enter  in.  It  is  ruinous ;  repair 
Thou  it.  It  has  that  within  which  must  offend  Thine  eyes ;  I  confess  and 
know  it.  But  who  shall  cleanse  it?  or  to  whom  should  I  cry  out,  save 
Thee?  Cleanse  me  from  my  secret  faults,  O  Lord,  and  forgive  those 
offences  to  Thy  servant  which  he  has  caused  in  other  folks.  I  believe  in 
Thee,  and  therefore  do  I  speak.  O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  this.  Have  I  not 
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confessed  against  myself  my  transgressions  unto  Thee,  and  Thou,  my 
God,  hast  forgiven  the  iniquity  of  my  heart?  I  contend  not  in  judgment 
with  Thee,  who  art  truth ;  I  fear  to  deceive  myself ;  lest  my  sin  should 
make  me  think  that  I  am  not  sinful.  Therefore  I  contend  not  in  judg- 
ment with  Thee ;  for  if  Thou,  Lord,  shouldest  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord, 
who  shall  abide  it?  [9] 

Yet  suffer  me  to  speak  unto  Thy  mercy,  me,  dust  and  ashes.  Yet, 
suffer  me  to  speak,  since  I  speak  to  Thy  mercy,  and  not  to  scornful  man. 
Thou  too  perhaps  dost  laugh  at  me,  yet  wilt  Thou  turn  and  have  com- 
passion upon  me.  For  what  would  I  say,  O  Lord  my  God,  but  that  I 
know  not  whence  I  came  into  this  dying  life  (shall  I  call  it?)  or  living 
death.  Then  immediately  did  the  comforts  of  Thy  compassion  take  me 
up,  as  I  heard  (for  I  remember  it  not)  from  the  parents  of  my  flesh,  out 
of  whose  substance  Thou  didst  sometime  fashion  me.  Then  the  comforts 
of  woman's  milk  entertained  me.  For  neither  my  mother  nor  my  nurses 
stored  their  own  breasts  for  me ;  but  Thou  didst  bestow  the  food  of  my 
infancy  through  them,  according  to  Thine  ordinance,  whereby  Thou  dis- 
tributest  Thy  riches  through  the  hidden  springs  of  all  things.  Thou  also 
gavest  me  to  desire  no  more  than  Thou  gavest ;  and  to  my  nurses  willingly 
to  give  me  what  Thou  gavest  them.  For  they,  with  an  heaven-taught  af- 
fection, willingly  gave  me  what  they  abounded  with  from  Thee.  For  this 
my  good  from  them,  was  good  for  them.  For  from  Thee,  O  God,  are  all 
good  things,  and  from  my  God  is  all  my  health.  This  I  afterwards 
learned,  when  Thou,  through  these  Thy  benedictions,  within  me  and 
without,  proclaimedst  Thyself  unto  me.  For  then  I  knew  but  to  suck; 
to  repose  in  what  pleased,  and  cry  at  what  offended  my  flesh ;  nothing 
more.  Afterwards  I  began  to  smile;  first  in  sleep,  then  waking;  for  sc 
it  was  told  me  of  myself,  and  I  believed  it ;  for  we  see  the  like  in  other 
infants,  though  of  myself  I  remember  it  not.  Thus,  little  by  little,  I 
began  to  find  where  I  was ;  and  to  have  a  wish  to  express  my  wishes  to 
those  who  could  content  them,  and  I  could  not;  for  the  wishes  were 
within  me,  and  those  persons  without;  nor  could  they  by  any  sense  of 
theirs  enter  within  my  soul.  So  I  flung  about  at  random  limbs  and  voice, 
making  the  few  signs  I  could,  and  such  as  I  could,  like,  though  in  truth 
very  little  like,  what  I  wished.  And  when  I  was  not  presently  obeyed  (my 
wishes  being  hurtful  or  unintelligible)  then  I  was  indignant  with  my 
elders  for  not  submitting  to  me ;  with  those  owing  me  no  service,  for  not 
serving  me ;  and  avenged  myself  on  them  by  tears.  Such  have  I  learnt 
infants  to  be  from  observing  them ;  and,  that  I  was  myself  such,  they, 
all  unconscious,  have  shown  me  better  than  my  nurses  who  knew  it.  And 
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lo!  my  infancy  died  long  since,  and  I  live.  But  Thou,  Lord,  who  for 
ever  livest,  and  in  whom  nothing  dies;  for  before  the  foundation  of  the 
worlds,  and  before  all  that  can  be  called  "before,"  Thou  art,  and  art 
God  and  Lord  of  all  which  Thou  hast  created :  in  Thee  abide,  fixed  for 
ever,  the  first  causes  of  all  things  abiding ;  and  of  all  things  changeable, 
the  springs  abide  in  Thee  unchangeable:  and  in  Thee  live  the  eternal 
reasons  of  all  things  unreasoning  and  temporal.  Say,  Lord,  to  me,  Thy 
suppliant;  say,  all-pitying,  to  me,  Thy  pitiable  one;  say,  did  my  infancy 
succeed  another  age  of  mine  that  died  before  it?  Was  it  that  which  I 
spent  within  my  mother's  womb?  for  of  that  I  have  heard  somewhat, 
and  have  myself  seen  women  with  child.  And  what,  again,  was  I  before 
that  life,  0  God  my  joy?  Was  I  anywhere  or  anybody?  For  this  have  I 
none  to  tell  me,  neither  father  nor  mother,  nor  experience  of  others,  nor 
mine  own  memory.  Dost  Thou  laugh  at  me  for  asking  this  and  bid  me 
praise  Thee  and  acknowledge  Thee,  for  that  which  I  do  know  ? 

I  acknowledge  Thee,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  praise  Thee  for 
my  first  rudiments  of  being,  and  my  infancy,  whereof  I  remember  noth- 
ing ;  for  Thou  hast  appointed  that  man  should  from  others  guess  much 
as  to  himself ;  and  believe  much  on  the  authority  of  simple  women.  Even 
then  I  had  a  being  and  a  life,  and  (at  my  infancy's  close)  I  sought  for 
signs,  whereby  to  make  myself  known  to  others.  Whence  could  such 
a  being  be,  save  from  Thee,  Lord  ?  Shall  any  be  his  own  artificer  ?  or  can 
there  elsewhere  be  derived  any  vein,  which  may  stream  essence  and  life 
into  us,  save  from  Thee,  O  Lord,  in  whom  essence  and  life  are  not  several 
but  one  ?  for  supremely  to  live  is  the  very  thing  in  itself  which  Thou  art. 
For  Thou  art  supreme,  and  art  not  changed,  neither  in  Thee  doth  to-day 
come  to  a  close ;  yet  in  Thee  doth  it  come  to  a  close ;  because  all  transitory 
things  also  are  in  Thee.  For  they  had  no  way  to  pass  away,  unless  Thou 
upheldest  them.  And  since  Thy  years  fail  not,  Thy  years  are  one  to-day. 

How  many  of  ours  and  our  fathers'  years  have  flowed  away  through 
Thy  "to-day,"  and  from  it  received  the  measure  and  the  mould  of  a  kind 
of  being;  and  still  others  shall  flow  away,  and  so  receive  the  mould  of 
their  kind  of  being.  But  Thou  art  still  the  same,  and  all  things  of  to- 
morrow, and  all  beyond,  and  all  of  yesterday,  and  all  behind  it,  Thou  wilt 
do  in  this  "to-day."  What  is  it  to  me,  though  any  comprehend  not  this? 
Let  him  rejoice  even  thus ;  and  be  content  rather  by  not  discovering  to 
discover  Thee,  than  by  discovering  not  to  discover  Thee.  [10] 

Thou,  then,  O  Lord  my  God,  who  gavest  life  to  this  my  infancy, 
furnishing  thus  with  senses  (we  see)  the  frame  Thou  gavest,  com- 
pacting its  limbs,  beautifying  its  proportions,  and,  for  its  general  good 
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and  safety,  implanting  in  it  all  vital  functions,  Thou  commandest  me  to 
praise  Thee  in  these  things,  to  confess  unto  Thee,  and  sing  unto  Thy 
name,  Thou  most  High.  For  Thou  art  God,  Almighty  and  Good,  even 
hadst  Thou  done  nought  but  only  this,  which  none  could  do  but  Thou : 
whose  Unity  is  the  mould  of  all  things ;  who  out  of  Thine  own  beauty 
makest  all  things  fair ;  and  orderest  all  things  by  Thy  law.  [11] 

From  the  state  of  infancy,  I  came  to  boyhood,  or  rather  it  came  to 
me,  displacing  infancy.  Nor  did  that  depart— (for  whither  went  it?)— 
and  yet  it  was  no  more.  For  I  was  no  longer  a  speechless  infant,  but  a 
speaking  boy.  This  I  remember ;  and  have  since  observed  how  I  learned 
to  speak.  It  was  not  that  my  elders  taught  me  words  (as,  soon  after,  other 
learning)  in  any  set  method;  but  I,  longing  by  cries  and  broken > accents 
and  various  motions  of  my  limbs  to  express  my  thoughts,  that  so  I 
might  have  my  will,  and  yet  unable  to  express  all  I  willed,  or  to  whom 
I  willed,  did  myself,  by  the  understanding  which  Thou,  my  God,  gavest 
me,  practise  the  sounds  in  my  memory.  When  they  named  anything,  and 
as  they  spoke  turned  towards  it,  I  saw  and  remembered  that  they  called 
what  they  would  point  out ;  by  the  name  they  uttered.  And  that  they 
meant  this  thing  and  no  other,  was  plain  from  the  motion  of  their  body, 
the  natural  language,  as  it  were,  of  all  nations,  expressed  by  the  counte- 
nance, glances  of  the  eye,  gestures  of  the  limbs,  and  tones  of  the  voice, 
indicating  the  affections  of  the  mind,  as  it  pursues,  possesses,  rejects,  or 
shuns. 

And  thus  by  constantly  hearing  words,  as  they  occurred  in  various 
sentences,  I  collected  gradually  for  what  they  stood ;  and  having  broken 
in  my  mouth  to  these  signs,  I  thereby  gave  utterance  to  my  will.  Thus 
I  exchanged  with  those  about  me  these  current  signs  of  our  wills,  and  so 
launched  deeper  into  the  stormy  intercourse  of  human  life,  yet  depend- 
ing on  parental  authority  and  the  beck  of  elders.  [12] 

For  in  more  ways  than  one  do  men  sacrifice  to  the  rebellious 
angels.  [13] 

For  it  is  not  by  our  feet,  or  change  of  place,  that  we  leave  Thee,  or 
return  unto  Thee.  Nor  did  that  younger  son  of  Thine  look  out  for  horses 
or  chariots  or  ships,  and  fly  with  visible  wings,  or  journey  by  the  motion 
of  his  limbs,  that  he  might  in  a  far  country  waste  in  riotous  living  all 
Thou  gavest  at  his  departure.  A  loving  Father  Thou  wert  when  Thou 
gavest,  but  more  loving  unto  him  wert  Thou  when  he  returned  empty. 
Therefore  in  unclean,  that  is,  in  darkened  affections,  is  the  true  distance 
from  Thy  face.  [14] 

Good  then,  is  He  that  made  me,  and  He  is  my  good ;  and  before  Him 
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Willi  exult  for  every  good  which  as  a  boy  I  had.  But  herein  I  sin,  that 
not  in  Him,  but  in  His  creatures— myself  and  others— I  sought  for  pleas- 
ures, sublimities,  truths,  and  so  fell  headlong  into  sorrows,  confusions, 
errors.  Thanks  be  to  Thee,  my  joy  and  my  glory  and  my  confidence,  my 
God,  thanks  be  to  Thee  for  Thy  gifts ;  but  do  Thou  preserve  them  to  me. 
For  so  wilt  Thou  preserve  me,  and  those  things  shall  be  enlarged  and 
perfected,  which  Thou  hast  given  me,  and  I  myself  shall  be  with  Thee, 
since  Thou  hast  given  me  my  being.  [15] 

For  there  is  an  attractiveness  in  beautiful  bodies,  in  gold  and  silver, 
and  all  things ;  and  in  bodily  touch  sympathy  has  much  influence,  and 
each  other  sense  hath  his  proper  object  answerably  tempered.  Worldly 
honor  hath  also  its  grace,  and  the  power  of  overcoming,  and  of  mastery ; 
whence  springs  also  the  thirst  of  revenge.  But  yet,  to  obtain  all  these,  we 
may  not  depart  from  Thee,  O  Lord,  nor  decline  from  Thine  law.  The'life 
also  whereby  we  live  hath  its  own  enchantment,  through  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  its  own,  and  a  correspondence  with  all  things  beautiful  here 
below.  Human  friendship  also  is  endeared  with  a  sweet  tie,  by  reason  of 
the  unity  formed  of  many  souls.  Upon  occasion  of  all  these,  and  the  like, 
is  sin  committed,  while  through  an  immoderate  inclination  towards  these 
goods  of  the  lowest  order,  the  better  and  higher  are  forsaken,— Thyself, 
our  Lord  God,  Thy  truth,  and  Thy  law.  For  these  lower  things  have  their 
delights,  but  they  are  not  like  my  God,  who  made  all  things ;  for  in  Him 
doth  the  righteous  delight,  and  He  is  the  joy  of  the  upright  in  heart. 

When,  therefore,  inquiry  is  made  why  any  wickedness  was  done,  it  is 
usually  conceived  to  have  proceeded  either  from  the  desire  of  obtaining 
some  of  those  things  which  we  call  lower  goods,  or  from  a  fear  of  losing 
them.  For  they  are  beautiful  and  comely;  although,  compared  with 
higher  and  beatific  goods  they  be  abject  and  low.  A  man  hath  murdered 
another;  why?  he  loved  his  wife  or  his  estate;  or  would  rob  for  his  own 
livelihood;  or  feared  to  lose  something  by  him;  or  was  on  fire  to  be 
revenged.  Would  any  commit  murder  only  for  the  delight  he  takes  in 
murdering?  Who  would  believe  it?  For  as  for  that  furious  and  savage 
man,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  was  gratuitously  evil  and  cruel,  yet  is 
the  cause  assigned;  "lest,"  saith  he,  "through  idleness  hand  or  heart 
should  grow  inactive."  And  to  what  end?  that,  through  that  practice  of 
guilt,  he  might,  when  once  he  had  taken  the  city,  attain  to  honor,  empire, 
riches,  and  be  freed  from  fear  of  the  laws,  which  he  feared  through  the 
conscience  of  his  own  villany,  and  from  the  possibility  of  want.  So  not 
even  Catiline  himself  loved  his  own  villanies,  but  something  else,  to 
obtain  which  he  would  be  wicked.  [16] 
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For  so  doth  pride  imitate  exaltedness ;  whereas  Thou  alone  art  God 
exalted  over  all.  Ambition,  what  seeks  it,  but  honors  and  glory?  Whereas 
Thou  alone  art  to  be  honored  above  all,  and  glorious  for  evermore.  The 
cruelty  of  the  great  would  fain  be  feared ;  but  who  is  to  be  feared  but 
God  alone,  out  of  whose  power  what  can  be  wrested  or  withdrawn? 
When,  or  where,  or  whither,  or  by  whom  ?  The  tenderness  of  the  wanton 
would  fain  be  counted  love;  yet  is  nothing  more  tender  than  Thy 
charity ;  nor  is  aught  loved  more  healthfully  than  that  Thy  truth  bright 
and  beautiful  above  all.  Curiosity  makes  semblance  of  a  desire  of 
knowledge;  whereas  Thou  supremely  knowest  all.  Yea,  ignorance  and 
foolishness  itself  is  cloaked  under  the  name  of  simplicity  and  harmless- 
ness ;  yet  nothing  is  found  more  single  than  Thee :  and  what  less  injuri- 
ous, since  they  are  his  own  works,  which  injure  the  sinner?  Yes,  sloth 
would  fain  be  at  rest;  but  what  stable  rest  beside  the  Lord?  Luxury 
affects  to  be  called  plenty  and  abundance;  but  Thou  art  the  fulness 
and  never-failing  plenteousness  of  incorruptible  pleasures.  Prodigality 
presents  a  show  of  liberality :  but  Thou  art  the  most  overflowing  Giver 
of  all  good.  Covetousness  would  possess  many  things ;  and  Thou  pos- 
sessest  all  things.  Envy  wrangles  for  precedence ;  but  what  can  contend 
with  Thee?  Anger  seeks  revenge;  and  who  revenges  justly  but  Thou? 
Fear  startles  at  things  unwonted  or  sudden,  which  endanger  things 
beloved,  and  takes  forethought  for  their  safety;  but  to  Thee  what  is 
unwonted  or  sudden,  or  who  can  separate  from  Thee  what  Thou  lovest? 
Or  where  but  with  Thee  is  safety  ?  Grief  pines  away  for  the  lost  delight 
of  its  desires ;  and  wishes  that  it  might  not  be  deprived  of  any  thing, 
more  than  Thou  canst  be. 

Thus  doth  the  soul  commit  fornication,  when  she  turns  from  Thee 
seeking  otherwhere  than  in  Thee,  what  she  findeth  not  pure  and  untainted 
till  she  returns  to  Thee.  Thus  perversely  all  imitate  Thee,  who  remove 
far  from  Thee,  and  lift  themselves  up  against  Thee.  But  even  by 
thus  imitating  Thee,  they  imply  Thee  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  na- 
ture; and  that  there  is  no  place  whither  they  can  retire  from  Thee. 
[17] 

What  shall  I  render  unto  the  Lord,  that,  whilst  my  memory  recalls 
these  things,  my  soul  is  not  affrighted  at  them  ?  Make  me  to  love  Thee, 
O  Lord,  and  thank  Thee  and  confess  unto  Thy  name ;  because  Thou  hast 
forgiven  me  these  great  and  heinous  deeds  of  mine,  and  hast  melted  away 
my  sins  as  they  were  ice.  To  Thy  grace  I  ascribe  also  whatever  sins  I 
have  not  committed ;  For  what  might  I  not  have  done,  who  even  loved  a 
sin  for  its  own  sake  ?  Yea,  I  confess  all  to  have  been  forgiven  me.;  both 
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what  evils  I  committed  by  my  own  wilfulness,  and  what  by  Thy  help 
I  committed  not. 

What  man  is  he,  who,  weighing  his  own  infirmity,  dares  to  ascribe  his 
chastity  and  innocency  to  his  own  strength ;  that  so  he  should  love  Thee 
the  less,  as  if  he  less  needed  Thy  mercy,  whereby  Thou  remittest  sins  to 
those  that  turn  to  Thee  ?  For  whosoever,  called  by  Thee,  followed  Thy 
voice,  and  avoided  those  things  which  he  finds  me  recalling  and  confessing 
of  myself,  let  him  not  laugh  at  me  who,  being  sick,  was  cured  by  that 
Physician,  through  whose  aid  it  was  that  he  is  not  sick  at  all,  or  rather 
is  less  sick ;  but  let  him  love  Thee  as  much  as  I  do,  yea,  and  more ;  since 
he  sees  me  to  have  been  recovered  from  such  deep  consumption  of  sin,  by 
Him  who  preserved  him  from  the  like  consumption  of  sin.  [18] 

But  Thee  I  long  for,  Righteousness  and  Innocency,  beautiful  and 
comely  to  all  pure  eyes,  and  of  a  satisfaction  unsating.  With  Thee  is  rest 
entire,  and  life  imperturbable.  He  that  enters  into  Thee,  enters  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord ;  and  shall  not  fear,  and  shall  do  excellently  in  the  All- 
Excellent.  I  sank  away  from  Thee,  and  I  wandered,  O  my  God,  too  much 
astray  from  Thee  my  stay,  in  these  days  of  my  youth,  and  I  became  to 
myself  a  barren  land.  [19] 

And  I  knew  not  God  to  be  a  spirit,  not  one  who  hath  parts  extended 
in  length  and  breadth,  or  whose  being  was  bulk ;  for  every  bulk  is  less 
in  a  part  than  in  the  whole :  and  if  it  be  infinite,  it  must  be  less  in  such 
part  as  is  defined  by  a  certain  space  than  in  its'  infinitude ;  and  so  is  not 
wholly  everywhere  as  Spirit,  as  God.  And  what  that  is  in  us,  by  which 
we  are  like  to  God,  and  in  Scripture  are  rightly  said  to  be  after  the  image 
of  God,  I  was  altogether  ignorant. 

Nor  knew  I  that  true  inward  righteousness,  which  judgeth  not  accord- 
ing to  custom,  but  out  of  the  most  rightful  law  of  God  Almighty,  whereby 
the  ways  of  places  and  times  were  disposed,  according  to  those  times  and 
places ;  itself  meantime  being  the  same  always  and  everywhere,  not  one 
thing  in  one  place  and  another  in  another ;  according  to  which  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  Moses,  and  David,  were  righteous,  and  all  those 
commended  by  the  mouth  of  God ;  but  were  judged  unrighteous  by  silly 
men,  judging  out  of  man's  judgment,  and  measuring  by  their  own  petty 
habits  the  moral  habits  of  the  whole  human  race.  As  if  in  an  armory,  one, 
ignorant  what  were  adapted  to  each  part,  should  cover  his  head  with 
greaves,  or  seek  to  be  shod  with  a  helmet,  and  complain  that  they  fitted 
not ;  or  as  if  on  a  day,  when  business  is  publicly  stopped  in  the  afternoon, 
one  were  angered  at  not  being  allowed  to  keep  open  shop,  because  he 
had  been  in  the  forenoon ;  or  when  in  one  house  he  observeth  some  servant 
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take  a  thing  in  his  hand,  which  the  butler  is  not  suffered  to  meddle  with ; 
or  something  permitted  out  of  doors,  which  is  forbidden  in  the  dining- 
room  ;  and  should  be  angry,  that  in  one  house,  and  one  family,  the  same 
thing  is  not  allotted  everywhere,  and  to  all. 

Even  such  are  they  who  are  fretted  to  hear  something  to  have  been 
lawful  for  righteous  men  formerly,  which  now  is  not ;  or  that  God,  for 
certain  temporal  respects,  commanded  some  one  thing,  and  some  another, 
while  both  obeyed  the  same  righteousness :  whereas  they  see  in  one  man, 
and  one  day,  and  one  house,  different  things  to  be  fit  for  different  mem- 
bers, and  a  thing  formerly  lawful,  after  a  certain  time  not  so;  in  one 
corner  permitted  or  commended,  but  in  another  rightly  forbidden  and 
punished.  Is  justice  therefore  various  or  mutable?  No,  but  the  times, 
over  which  it  presides,  flow  not  evenly,  because  they  are  times.  Men,  whose 
days  are  few  upon  the  earth,  by  their  senses  cannot  harmonize  the  causes 
of  things  in  former  ages  and  other  nations,  which  they  have  had  no  experi- 
ence of,  with  those  which  they  have  experience  of ;  whereas  in  one  and 
the  same  body,  day,  or  family,  they  easily  see  what  is  fitting  for  each 
member,  and  season,  part,  and  person ;  to  the  one  they  take  exceptions,  to 
the  other  they  submit.  [20] 

Can  it  at  any  time  or  place  be  unjust  to  love  God  with  all  his  heart, 
with  all  his  soul  and  with  all  his  mind ;  and  his  neighbor  as  himself?  [21] 

O  Thou  Good  omnipotent,  who  so  carest  for  everyone  of  us,  as  if  Thou 
caredst  for  him  only ;  and  so  for  all,  as  if  all  were  but  one !  [22] 

Turn  us,  O  God  of  hosts,  show  us  Thy  countenance,  and  we  shall  be 
whole.  For  whithersoever  the  soul  of  man  turns  itself,  it  is  fastened  upon 
sorrows ;  unless  towards  Thee ;  yea,  even  though  it  is  fastened  on  things 
beautiful,  which  are  out  of  Thee,  and  out  of  the  soul, — and  yet  were  not 
all,  unless  they  were  from  Thee.  They  rise  and  set ;  and  by  rising,  they 
begin,  as  it  were,  to  be ;  they  grow,  that  they  may  be  perfected ;  and  per- 
fected, they  wax  old  and  wither ;  and  some  perish  without  waxing  old.  So 
then  when  they  rise  and  tend  to  be,  the  more  quickly  they  grow  that 
they  may  be,  so  much  the  more  they  haste  not  to  be.  This  is  the  law  of 
their  nature.  Thus  much  hast  Thou  allotted  them,  because  they  are  por- 
tions of  things,  which  exist  not  all  at  once,  but,  by  passing  away  and 
succeeding,  together  complete  that  universe  whereof  they  are  portions; 
even  as  our  speech  is  completed  by  separate  vocal  signs ;  but  not  unless 
one  word  pass  away  when  it  hath  sounded  its  part,  that  another  may  suc- 
ceed. Out  of  all  these  things  let  my  soul  praise  Thee,  O  Lord,  Creator  of' 
all ;  yet  let  not  my  soul  be  fastened  unto  these  things  with  the  glue  of 
love,  through  the  senses  of  the  body.  For  they  go  whither  they  were 
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meant  to  go,  that  they  might  cease  to  be ;  and  they  rend  the  soul  with 
pestilent  longings,  because  she  longs  to  be,  yet  loves  to  repose  in  what 
she  loves. 

But  in  these  things  is  no  place  of  repose ;  they  abide  not,  they  flee ; 
and  who  can  follow  them  with  the  senses  of  the  flesh?  yea,  who  can  grasp 
them,  when  they  are  hard  by?  For  the  sense  of  the  flesh  is  slow,  because 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  flesh ;  and  by  the  flesh  it  is  bounded.  It  sufficeth  for 
the  end  that  it  was  made  for ;  but  it  sufficeth  not  to  stay  things  from 
running  their  course  from  their  appointed  starting-place  to  the  end 
appointed.  For  in  Thy  Word,  by  which  they  are  created,  they  hear  their 
decree,  "hence  and  hitherto."  [23] 

Be  not  foolish,  O  my  soul,  nor  become  deaf  in  the  ear  of  thine  heart 
with  the  tumult  of  thy  folly.  Hearken  thou,  also.  The  Word  Itself  calleth 
thee  to  return  to  that  place  of  rest  imperturbable,  where  love  is  not  for- 
saken if  itself  forsaketh  not  to  love.  Behold,  some  things  pass  away,  that 
others  may  replace  them,  and  so  this  lower  universe  be  completed  by  all 
its  parts.  But  do  I  ever  depart?  saith  the  Word  of  God.  There  fix  thy 
dwelling,  trust  there  whatsoever  thou  hast,  O  my  soul,  for  now  thou  art 
tired  out  with  vanities.  Entrust  to  Truth  whatsoever  thou  hast  from  the 
Truth,  and  then  shalt  thou  lose  nothing;  and  thy  decay  shall  bloom 
again,  and  all  thy  diseases  be  healed,  and  mortal  parts  be  reformed  and 
renewed,  and  bound  around  thee :  nor  shall  they  lay  thee  whither  them- 
selves descend;  but  they  shall  stand  fast  with  thee  and  abide  forever 
before  God,  who  abideth  and  standeth  fast  forever.  [24] 

When  any  one  thing  is  made  up  of  many,  all  of  which  do  not  exist 
together,  collectively  they  would  please  more  than  they  do  severally,  could 
all  be  perceived  collectively.  But  better  still  than  the  collective  whole  is 
He  who  made  the  whole ;  He  is  our  God ;  He  doth  not  pass  away,  neither 
doth  aught  succeed  Him.  [25] 

If  bodies  please  thee,  praise  God  for  them,  and  dart  back  thy  love 
upon  their  Maker;  lest,  in  these  things  which  please  thee,  thou  dis- 
please Him.  If  souls  please  thee,  love  them  in  God :  for  separate  they  are 
mutable,  but  in  Him  they  are  firmly  established ;  else  would  they  pass, 
and  pass  away.  In  Him  then  be  they  beloved ;  and  carry  unto  Him  along 
with  thee  what  souls  thou  canst,  and  say  to  them,  "Him  let  us  love,  Him 
let  us  love ! "  He  made  all  things  nor  is  he  far  off.  For  He  did  not  make 
them  and  then  depart,  but  they  are  of  Him  and  in  Him.  See,  there  He  is, 
where  truth  is  loved.  He  is  within  the  very  heart,  yet  hath  the  heart 
strayed  from  Him.  Go  back  into  your  own  heart,  ye  transgressors,  and 
cleave  fast  to  Him  that  made  you.  Stand  with  Him,  and  ye  shall  stand 
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fast.  Rest  in  Him,  and  ye  shall  be  at  rest.  Whither  go  ye  in  rough  ways? 
Whither  go  ye  ?  The  good  that  you  love  is  from  Him ;  and  it  is  good,  and 
pleasant  through  reference  to  Him ;  and  justly  shall  it  be  embittered,  if 
He  be  forsaken  for  it.  [26] 

For  I  had  not  known  or  learned  that  neither  was  evil  a  substance,  nor 
our  soul  that  chief  and  unchangeable  good.  For  as  deeds  of  violence  arise 
if  that  emotion  of  the  soul  be  corrupted  whence  vehement  action  springs, 
stirring  itself  insolently  and  unrulily ;  and  as  lusts  arise  if  that  affection 
of  the  soul  is  ungoverned  whereby  carnal  pleasures  are  drunk  in:  so  do 
errors  and  false  opinions  defile  the  conversation  if  the  reasonable  soul 
itself  be  corrupted;  as  it  was  then  in  me,  who  knew  not  that  the  soul 
must  be  enlightened  by  another  light,  that  it  may  be  partaked  of 
truth,  seeing  that  itself  is  not  that  essential  nature  of  truth.  For  Thou 
shalt  light  my  candle,  O  Lord,  my  God,  Thou  shalt  enlighten  my  dark- 
ness :  and  of  Thy  fulness  have  we  all  received,  for  Thou  art  the  true  light, 
that  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;  for  in  Thee  there  is 
no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  change.  I  was  pressed  towards  Thee, 
and  was  thrust  from  Thee,  that  I  might  taste  of  death ;  for  Thou  resisteth 
the  proud.  [27] 

For  whereas  I  was  subject  to  change  (so  much  being  manifest  to  me, 
since  my  very  desire  to  become  wise,  was  a  wish,  of  worse  to  become 
better),  yet  chose  I  rather  to  imagine  Thee  subject  to  change,  than  myself 
not  to  be  that  which  Thou  art ;  therefore  I  was  repelled  by  Thee,  and 
Thou  resistedst  my  vain  stiff neckedness,  and  I  imagined  corporeal  forms, 
and  although  myself  flesh,  I  accused  flesh ;  and  though  I  was  a  wind  that 
passeth  away,  I  returned  not  to  Thee,  but  I  passed  on  and  on  to  things 
which  have  no  being,  neither  in  Thee,  nor  in  me,  nor  in  the  body.  Neither 
were  they  created  for  me  by  Thy  truth,  but  by  my  vanity  devised  out  of 
things  corporeal.  And  I  was  wont  to  ask  Thy  faithful  little  ones,  my  fel- 
low-citizens (from  whom  unknown  to  myself,  I  stood  exiled),  I  was  wont, 
prating  and  foolishly,  to  ask  them,  "Why  then  doth  the  soul  which  God 
created,  err?"  But  I  would  not  be  asked,  "Why,  then,  does  God  err?" 
And  I  maintained  that  Thy  unchangeable  substance  did  err  upon  con- 
straint, rather  than  confess  that  my  changeable  substance  had  gone  astray 
voluntarily,  and  now,  in  punishment,  lay  in  error. 

I  was  then  some  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years  old  when  I  wrote  those 
volumes ;  revolving  within  me  corporeal  fictions,  buzzing  in  the  ears  of 
my  heart,  which  I  turned,  0  sweet  Truth,  to  thy  inward  melody,  meditat- 
ing on  the  "fair  and  fit,"  and  longing  to  stand  and  hearken  to  Thee  and  to 
rejoice  greatly  at  the  Bridegroom's  voice,  but  could  not ;  for  by  the  voices 
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of  mine  own  errors  I  was  hurried  abroad,  and  through  the  weight  of  my 
own  pride  I  was  sinking  into  the  lowest  pit.  For  Thou  didst  not  make  me 
to  hear  of  joy  and  gladness,  nor  did  the  bones  exult,  which  were  not  yet 
humbled.  [28] 

O  Lord,  our  God,  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  let  us  hope ;  protect 
us,  and  carry  us.  Thou  wilt  carry  us  both  when  little,  and  even  to  hoary 
hairs  wilt  Thou  carry  us ;  for  our  firmness,  only  when  it  is  in  Thee,  is 
firmness ;  but  when  it  is  our  own,  it  is  infirmity.  Our  good  ever  lives  with 
Thee ;  from  which  when  we  turn  away,  we  are  prevented.  Let  us  then,  O 
Lord,  return  that  we  may  not  be  overturned ;  because  with  Thee  good 
lives  without  any  decay,  for  Thou  art  good ;  nor  need  we  fear,  lest  there 
be  no  place  whither  to  return,  because  we  fell  from  it :  for  our  mansion- 
eternity,  fell  not  when  we  left  Thee.  [29] 

Accept,  0  Lord,  the  sacrifice  of  my  confessions,  from  the  ministry 
of  my  tongue,  which  Thou  hast  formed  and  stirred  up  to  confess  unto 
Thy  name.  Heal  Thou  all  my  bones,  and  let  them  say,  O  Lord  who  is  like 
unto  Thee?  For  he,  who  confesses  unto  Thee,  doth  not  teach  Thee  what 
takes  place  within  him ;  seeing  a  closed  heart  shuts  not  out  Thy  eye,  nor 
can  man's  hardheartedness  thrust  back  Thy  hand :  for  Thou  dissolvest 
it  at  Thy  will  in  pity  or  in  vengeance,  and  nothing  can  hide  it  from  Thy 
heat.  But  let  my  soul  praise  Thee,  that  it  may  love  Thee ;  and  let  it  con- 
fess all  Thy  own  mercies  to  Thee,  that  it  may  praise  Thee.  Thy  whole 
creation  ceaseth  not,  nor  is  silent  in  Thy  praises ;  neither  the  spirit  of 
man,  with  voice  directed  unto  Thee,  nor  creation  animate  or  inanimate, 
by  the  voice  of  those  who  meditate  thereon :  that  so  our  souls  may  from 
their  weariness  arise  towards  Thee,  leaning  on  those  things  which  Thou 
hast  created,  and  passing  on  to  Thyself  who  madest  them  wonderfully ; 
whereby  cometh  refreshment  and  true  strength.  [30] 

Let  the  restless,  the  godless,  depart  and  flee  from  Thee ;  yet  Thou 
seest  them,  and  dividest  the  darkness.  And  behold,  the  universe  with  them 
is  fair,  though  they  are  foul.  But  how  can  they  injure  Thee?  or  how  dis- 
grace Thy  government,  which,  from  the  heaven  to  this  lowest  earth,  is  just 
and  perfect?  For  whither  fled  they,  when  they  fled  from  Thy  presence? 
or  where  dost  not  Thou  find  them  ?  They  fled,  that  they  might  not  see 
Thee  looking  at  them,  and  blinded,  might  stumble  against  Thee :  (because 
Thou  f orsakest  nothing  Thou  hast  made ; )  that  the  unjust,  I  say,  might 
stumble  upon  Thee,  and  justly  be  hurt;  withdrawing  themselves  from 
Thy  gentleness,  and  stumbling  at  Thy  uprightness,  and  falling  upon  their 
own  ruggedness.  Ignorant,  in  truth,  that  Thou  art  everywhere,  Whom  no 
place  encompasseth !  that  Thou  alone  art  near,  even  to  those  that  remove 
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far  from  Thee.  Let  them,  then,  turn  and  seek  Thee ;  because  not  as  they 
have  forsaken  their  Creator,  hast  Thou  forsaken  Thy  creation. 

Let  them  be  turned  and  seek  Thee ;  for  behold,  Thou  art  there  in  their 
heart,  in  the  heart  of  those  that  confess  Thee,  and  cast  themselves  upon 
Thee,  and  weep  in  Thy  bosom,  after  all  their  rugged  ways.  Then  dost 
Thou  gently  wipe  away  their  tears,  and  they  weep  the  more,  and  joy  in 
weeping ;  even  for  that  Thou,  Lord — not  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  but — 
Thou,  Lord,  who  madest  them,  remakest  and  comfortest  them.  But  where 
was  I  when  I  was  seeking  Thee  ?  Thou  wert  before  me,  but  I  had  gone 
away  from  Thee ;  nor  did  I  find  myself,  how  much  less  Thee !  [31] 

For  Thou  art  great,  0  Lord,  and  hast  respect  unto  the  humble,  but 
the  proud  Thou  beholdest  afar  off.  Nor  dost  Thou  draw  near,  but  to  the 
contrite  in  heart,  nor  art  found  by  the  proud,  no,  not  though  by  curious 
skill  they  could  number  the  stars  and  the  sand,  and  measure  the  starry 
heavens,  and  track  the  courses  of  the  planets.  For  with  their  understand- 
ing, and  wit,  which  Thou  bestowest  on  them,  they  search  out  these 
things,  and  much  have  they  found  out ;  and  foretold,  many  years  before, 
eclipses  of  those  luminaries,  the  sun  and  moon, — what  day  and  hour,  and 
how  many  digits, — nor  did  their  calculation  fail,  but  it  came  to  pass  as 
they  foretold :  and  they  wrote  down  the  rules  they  had  found  out,  and 
these  are  read  at  this  day,  and  out  of  them  do  others  foretell  in  what 
year,  and  month  of  the  year,  and  what  day  of  the  month,  and  what  hour 
of  the  day,  and  what  part  of  its  light,  moon  or  sun  is  to  be  eclipsed,  and 
so  it  shall  be  as  it  is  foreshowed.  At  these  things  men,  that  know  not  this 
art,  marvel  and  are  astonished,  and  they  that  know  it,  exult,  and  are 
puffed  up ;  and  by  an  ungodly  pride  departing  from  Thee,  and  failing  of 
Thy  light,  they  foresee  so  long  before,  a  failure  of  the  sun's  light,  which 
shall  be,  but  see  not  the  failure  of  their  own,  which  now  is.  For  they  search 
not  religiously  to  know,  whence  they  have  the  wit  wherewith  they  search 
out  this.  And  finding  that  Thou  madest  them,  they  give  not  themselves 
up  to  Thee,  to  preserve  what  Thou  madest,  nor  sacrifice  to  Thee,  what 
they  have  made  themselves ;  nor  slay  their  own  soaring  imaginations,  as 
fowls  of  the  air,  nor  their  own  diving  curiosities  (wherewith,  like  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  they  wander  over  the  unknown  paths  of  the  abyss),  nor 
their  own  luxuriousness,  as  beasts  of  the  field,  that  Thou,  Lord,  a  con- 
suming fire,  mayest  burn  up  those  dead  cares  of  theirs,  and  recreate 
themselves  immortally.  [32] 

Doth  then,  O  Lord  God  of  truth,  he  who  knoweth  these  things,  there- 
fore please  Thee  ?  Unhappy  is  he  who  knoweth  all  these  and  knoweth  not 
Thee :  but  happy  who  do  knoweth  Thee,  though  he  know  not  these.  And 
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who  knoweth  both  Thee  and  them,  is  not  the  happier  for  them,  but  for 
Thee  only,  if,  knowing  Thee,  he  glorifies  Thee  as  God,  and  is  thankful, 
and  becomes  not  vain  in  his  imaginations. 

For  as  he  is  better  off  who  knows  how  to  possess  a  tree,  and  return 
thanks  to  Thee  for  the  use  thereof,  although  he  know  not  how  many 
cubits  high  it  is,  or  how  wide  it  spreads,  than  he  that  can  measure  it,  and 
count  all  its  boughs,  and  neither  owns  it  nor  knows  nor  loves  its  Creator : 
so  a  believer,  to  whom  all  the  world  of  wealth  belongs  (since  having 
nothing,  he  yet  possesseth  all  things  by  cleaving  unto  Thee,  whom  all 
things  serve),  though  he  know  not  even  the  circles  of  the  Great  Bear, 
is  doubtless  in  a  better  state  than  one  who  can  measure  the  heavens  and 
number  the  stars,  and  poise  the  elements,  yet  neglecteth  Thee  who  hast 
made  all  things  in  number,  weight  and  measure.  [33] 

O  Thou,  my  hope  from  my  youth,  where  wert  Thou  to  me,  and 
whither  wert  Thou  gone?  Hadst  Thou  not  created  me,  and  separated  me 
from  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  fowls  of  the  air  ?  Thou  hadst  made  me 
wiser,  yet  did  I  walk  in  darkness  and  in  slippery  places,  and  sought  Thee 
abroad  out  of  myself,  and  found  not  the  God  of  my  heart ;  and  had  come 
into  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  despaired  of  ever  finding  truth.  [34] 

Oh,  crooked  paths !  Woe  to  the  audacious  soul,  which  hoped,  by  for- 
saking Thee,  to  gain  some  better  thing!  Tossed  up  and  down,  upon  back, 
sides  and  breast,  it  found  only  pain ;  for  Thou  alone  art  rest.  And  behold' 
Thou  art  at  hand,  and  deliverest  us  from  our  wretched  wanderings,  and 
placest  us  in  Thy  way,  and  dost  comfort  us,  and  say,  "Run ;  I  will  carry 
you!  yea,  I  will  bring  you  through;  beyond  also  will  I  carry  you."  [35] 
And,  being  thence  admonished  to  return  to  myself,  I  entered  even 
into  my  inward  self,  Thou  being  my  Guide:  and  I  was  able  to  do  so  be- 
cause Thou  wert  become  my  Helper.  And  I  entered,  and  beheld  with  the 
eye  of  my  soul  (such  as  it  was),  even  above  my  soul,  above  my  mind,— 
the  Light  Unchangeable.  Not  this  ordinary  light,  which  all  flesh  may  look 
upon  as  it  were  a  greater  of  the  same  kind,  as  though  the  brightness  of 
this  should  be  manifold  brighter,  and  with  its  greatness  take  up  allspace. 
Not  such  was  this  light,  but  different,  far  different  from  all  these.  Nor 
was  it  above  my  soul,  as  oil  is  above  water,  nor  yet  as  heaven  above  earth : 
but  above  my  soul,  because  it  made  me ;  and  I  was  below  It,  because  I 
was  made  by  It.  He  that  knows  the  truth  knows  what  that  Light  is ;  and 
he  that  knows  It,  knows  Eternity.  Love  knoweth  It. 

O  Truth  Who  art  Eternity !  and  Love  Who  art  Truth !  and  Eternity 
Who  art  Love!  Thou  art  my  God,— to  Thee  do  I  sigh  night  and  day 
When  I  first  knew  Thee,  Thou  liftedst  me  up,  that  I  might  see  there  was 
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somewhat  for  me  to  see,  and  that  I  was  not  yet  able  to  see.  And  Thou 
didst  beat  back  the  weakness  of  my  sight,  streaming  forth  the  beams  of 
light  upon  me  most  strongly,  and  I  trembled  with  love  and  awe ;  and  I 
perceived  myself  to  be  far  off  from  Thee,  in  the  region  of  unlikeness,  as 
if  I  heard  this  Thy  voice  from  on  high :  "I  am  the  food  of  grown  men ; 
grow,  and  thou  shalt  feed  upon  Me ;  nor  shalt  thou  convert  Me,  like  the 
food  of  thy  flesh,  into  thee,  but  thou  shalt  be  converted  into  Me."  And 
I  learned,  that  Thou  for  iniquity  chastenest  man,  and  Thou  madest  my 
soul  to  consume  away  like  a  spider.  And  I  said,  "Is  Truth,  therefore, 
nothing  because  it  is  not  diffused  through  space  finite  or  infinite?"  And 
Thou  criedst  to  me  from  afar ;  "Yea,  verily,  I  Am  That  I  Am."  And  I 
heard,  as  the  heart  heareth,  nor  had  I  room  to  doubt,  and  I  should  sooner 
doubt  that  I  live,  than  that  Truth  is  not,  which  is  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  those  things  which  are  made.  [36] 

And  I  beheld  the  other  things  below  Thee,  and  I  perceived  that  they 
neither  altogether  are,  nor  altogether  are  not;  for  they  are,  since  they 
are  from  Thee,  but  are  not,  because  they  are  not  what  Thou  art.  For  that 
truly  is  which  remains  unchangeably.  It  is  good  then  for  me  to  hold  fast 
unto  God ;  for  if  I  remain  not  in  Him,  I  cannot  in  myself ;  but  He  re- 
maining in  Himself,  reneweth  all  things.  And  Thou  art  the  Lord  my 
God,  since  Thou  standest  not  in  need  of  my  goodness.  [37] 

And  it  was  manifested  unto  me,  that  those  things  are  good  which  yet 
are  corruptible;  which  if  they  were  sovereignly  good,  or  if  they  were 
not  at  all  good,  could  not  be  corrupted :  for  if  sovereignly  good,  they  were 
incorruptible ;  if  not  good  at  all,  there  were  nothing  in  them  to  be  cor- 
rupted. For  corruption  injures,  but  unless  it  diminished  goodness,  it 
could  not  injure.  Either  then  corruption  injures  not,  which  cannot  be; 
or,  which  is  most  certain,  all  which  is  corrupted  is  deprived  of  good.  But, 
if  they  be  deprived  of  all  good,  they  shall  cease  to  be.  For,  if  they  shall 
be  and  can  now  no  longer  be  corrupted,  they  shall  be  better  than  before, 
they  shall  abide  incorruptibly.  And  what  more  monstrous,  than  to  affirm 
things  to  become  better  by  losing  all  their  good  ?  Therefore  if  they  shall 
be  deprived  of  all  good,  they  shall  no  longer  be.  So  long  therefore  as  they 
are,  they  are  good :  therefore  whatsoever  substantially  is,  is  good.  That 
evil  then  which  I  sought  to  know  whence  it  is,  is  not  any  substance :  for 
were  it  a  substance,  it  should  be  good.  For  either  it  should  be  an  incor- 
ruptible substance,  and  so  a  chief  good,  or  a  corruptible  substance; 
which  unless  it  were  good,  could  not  be  corrupted.  I  perceived  therefore, 
and  it  was  manifested  to  me,  that  Thou  madest  all  things  good,  nor  is 
there  any  substance  at  all,  which  Thou  madest  not;  and  because  Thou 
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madest  not  all  things  equal,  therefore  is  there  a  diversity  of  things ;  for 
each  is  good,  because  our  God  made  all  things  very  good.  [38] 

And  to  Thee  there  is  nothing  whatsoever  evil :  yea,  not  only  to  Thee, 
but  also  to  Thy  creation  as  a  whole,  because  there  is  nothing  without, 
which  may  break  in  and  corrupt  that  order  which  Thou  hast  appointed. 
But  in  the  parts  thereof,  some  things,  because  unharmonizing  with  other 
some,  are  accounted  evil:  whereas  those  very  things  harmonize  with 
others,  and  are  good;  and  in  themselves  are  good.  And  all  these  things 
which  harmonize  not  together,  do  yet  harmonize  with  the  inferior  part, 
which  we  call  Earth,  which  has  its  own  cloudy  and  windy  sky  harmoniz- 
ing with  it.  Far  be  it  then  that  I  should  say,  "These  things  should  not 
be" :  for  should  I  see  nought  but  these,  I  should  long  for  the  better ;  but 
still  I  must  even  for  these  alone  praise  Thee;  for  that  Thou  art  to  be 
praised  do  shew  from  the  earth,  dragons  and  all  deeps,  fire,  hail,  snow, 
ice,  and  stormy  wind,  which  fulfil  Thy  word.  Mountains,  and  all  hills, 
fruitful  trees,  and  all  cedars,  beasts,  and  all  cattle,  creeping  things,  and 
flying  fowls,  kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  people,  princes  and  all  judges  of 
the  earth,  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  young,  praise  Thy  Name. 
But  when  from  heaven  Thy  works  praise  Thee,  our  God,  all  Thy  angels 
in  the  heights,  all  Thy  hosts,  sun  and  moon,  all  the  stars  and  light,  the 
Heaven  -of  heavens,  and  the  waters  that  be  above  the  heavens,  praise 
Thy  Name.  I  did  not  now  long  for  things  better,  because  I  thought  of 
all :  and  with  a  sounder  judgment  I  apprehended  that  the  things  above 
were  better  than  these  below,  yet  that  all  together  were  better  than 
those  above  by  themselves.  [39] 

There  is  no  soundness  in  them,  whom  aught  of  Thy  creation  dis- 
pleaseth :  as  neither  in  me,  when  much  which  Thou  hast  made  displeased 
me.  And  because  my  soul  durst  not  be  displeased  at  my  God,  it  would 
fain  not  account  that  to  be  Thine,  which  displeased  it.  Hence  it  had  gone 
into  the  opinion  of  two  substances,  and  had  no  rest,  but  talked  idly.  And, 
returning  thence,  it  had  made  to  itself  a  God  through  infinite  measures 
of  all  space ;  and  thought  it  to  be  Thee,  and  placed  it  in  its  heart ;  and 
had  again  become  the  temple  of  its  own  idol,  to  Thee  abominable.  But 
after  Thou  hadst  soothed  my  head,  unknown  to  me,  and  closed  mine 
eyes  that  they  should  not  behold  vanity,  I  ceased  somewhat  of  my  former 
self,  and  my  frenzy  was  lulled  to  sleep ;  and  I  awoke  in  Thee,  and  saw 
Thee  infinite,  but  in  another  way,  and  this  sight  was  not  derived  from 
the  flesh.  [40] 

And  I  looked  back  on  other  things ;  and  I  saw  that  they  owed  their 
being  to  Thee;  and  were  all  bounded  in  Thee:  but  in  a  different  way, 
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not  as  being  in  space,  but  because  Thou  containest  all  things  in  Thine 
hand,  in  Thy  Truth ;  and  all  things  are  true  so  far  as  they  be ;  nor  is 
there  any  falsehood,  unless  when  that  is  thought  to  be,  which  is  not. 
And  I  saw  that  all  things  did  harmonize,  not  with  their  places  only,  but 
with  their  seasons.  And  Thou,  who  only  art  Eternal,  didst  not  begin  to 
work  after  innumerable  spaces  of  time  spent;  for  that  all  spaces  of 
times,  both  which  have  passed,  and  which  shall  pass,  neither  go  nor 
come  but  through  Thee  working  and  abiding.  [41] 

And  I  perceived  and  found  it  nothing  strange,  that  bread  which  is 
pleasant  to  a  healthy  palate,  is  loathsome  to  one  distempered ;  and  to  sore 
eyes  light  is  offensive,  which  to  the  sound  eye  is  delightful.  And  Thy 
righteousness  displeaseth  the  wicked ;  much  more  the  viper  and  reptiles, 
which  Thou  hast  created  good,  fitting  in  with  the  inferior  portions  of 
Thy  creation,  with  which  the  very  wicked  also  fit  in ;  and  that  the  more, 
by  how  much  they  be  unlike  Thee;  but  with  the  superior  creatures,  by 
how  much  they  become  more  like  to  Thee.  And  I  enquired  what  iniquity 
was,  and  found  it  to  be  no  substance,  but  the  perversion  of  the  will, 
turned  aside  from  Thee,  O  God,  the  Supreme,  towards  these  lower  things, 
and  casting  out  its  bowels,  and  puffed  up  outwardly.  [42] 

And  I  wondered  that  I  now  loved  Thee,  and  no  phantasm  for  Thee. 
And  yet  did  I  not  press  on  to  enjoy  my  God ;  but  was  borne  up  to  Thee 
by  Thy  beauty,  and  soon  borne  down  from  Thee  by  my  own  weight, 
sinking  with  sorrow  into  inferior  things.  This  weight  was  carnal  custom. 
Yet  dwelt  there  with  me,  a  remembrance  of  Thee;  nor  did  I  any  way 
doubt,  that  there  was  One  to  whom  I  might  cleave,  but  that  I  was  not 
yet  such  as  to  cleave  to  Thee;  because  the  body  which  is  corrupted, 
presseth  down  the  soul,  and  the  earthly  tabernacle  weigheth  down  the 
mind  that  museth  upon  many  things.  And  most  certain  I  was,  that  Thy 
invisible  works  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  Thy  eternal  power  and 
Godhead. 

For  examining  whence  it  was  that  I  admired  the  beauty  of  bodies 
celestial  or  terrestrial ;  and  what  aided  me  in  judging  soundly  on  things 
unstable,  and  pronouncing,  'This  ought  to  be  thus,  this  not,"  examining, 
I  say,  whence  it  was  that  I  so  judged,  seeing  I  did  so  judge,  I  had  found 
the  unchangeable  and  true  Eternity  of  Truth,  above  my  own  changeable 
mind.  And  thus  by  degrees,  I  passed  from  bodies  to  the  soul  which 
through  the  bodily  senses  perceives ;  and  thence  to  its  inward  faculty,  to 
which  the  bodily  senses  represent  things  external,  whitherto  reach  the 
faculties  of  beasts ;  and  thence  again  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  to  which 
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what  is  received  from  the  senses  of  the  body  is  referred  to  be 
judged. 

Which  finding  itself  also  to  be  in  me  a  thing  variable,  raised  itself 
up  to  its  own  understanding,  and  drew  away  my  thoughts  from  the  power 
of  habit,  withdrawing  itself  from  those  troops  of  contradictory  phan- 
tasms; that  so  it  might  find  what  that  light  was,  whereby  it  was  be- 
dewed, when,  without  all  doubting  it  cried  out,  "That  the  unchangeable 
was  to  be  preferred  to  the  changeable" ;  whence  also  it  knew  That  Un- 
changeable, which,  unless  it  had  in  some  way  known,  it  had  had  no  sure 
ground  to  prefer  it  to  the  changeable.  And  thus  with  the  flash  of  one 
trembling  glance  it  arrived  at  THAT  WHICH  IS.  And  then  I  saw  Thy 
invisible  things  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.  But  I  could 
not  fix  my  gaze  thereon;  and  my  infirmity  being  struck  back,  I  was 
thrown  again  on  my  wonted  habits,  carrying  along  with  me  only  a  loving 
memory  thereof,  and  a  longing  for  what  I  had,  as  it  were,  perceived 
the  odor  of,  but  was  not  yet  able  to  feed  on.  [43] 

For  it  is  one  thing,  from  the  mountain's  shaggy  top  to  see  the  land  of 
peace,  and  to  find  no  way  thither,  and  in  vain  to  strive  towards  it  through 
paths  impassable,  opposed  and  beset  by  fugitives  and  deserters  led  by 
their  captain  the  lion  and  the  dragon ;  and  quite  another  thing  to  keep 
on  the  way  that  leads  thither,  guarded  by  the  hosts  of  the  heavenly 
General,  where  those  who  have  deserted  the  heavenly  army  spoil  and 
rob  not,  for  they  avoid  that  army  as  very  torment  itself.  [44] 

GOOD  God !  what  takes  place  in  man  that  he  should  more  rejoice  at 
the  salvation  of  a  soul  despaired  of,  and  freed  from  greater  peril,  than 
if  there  had  always  been  hope  of  him,  or  the  danger  had  been  less?  For 
so  Thou  also,  merciful  Father,  dost  more  rejoice  over  one  penitent,  than 
over  ninety-nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance.  And  with  much 
joyfulness  do  we  hear,  so  often  as  we  hear  with  what  joy  the  sheep 
which  has  strayed  is  brought  back  upon  the  shepherd's  shoulder,  and 
the  groat  is  restored  to  Thy  treasury,  the  neighbors  rejoicing  with  the 
woman  who  found  it;  and  the  joy  of  the  solemn  service  of  Thy  house 
forceth  to  tears,  when  in  Thy  house  it  is  read  of  Thy  younger  son,  that 
he  was  dead  and  liveth  again;  had  been  lost  and  is  found.  For  Thou 
rejoicest  in  us,  and  in  Thy  holy  angels,  holy  through  holy  charity.  For 
Thou  art  ever  the  same;  for  all  things  which  abide  not  the  same  nor 
for  ever,  Thou  for  ever  knowest  in  the  same  way.  What  then  takes  place 
in  the  soul,  when  it  is  more  delighted  at  finding  or  recovering  the  things 
it  loves,  than  if  it  had  ever  had  them?  yea,  and  other  things  witness 
hereunto ;  and  all  things  are  full  of  witnesses,  crying  out,  "So  is  it."  [45] 
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The  conquering  commander  triumpheth;  yet  had  he  not  conquered 
unless  he  had  fought;  and  the  more  peril  there  was  in  the  battle,  so 
much  the  more  joy  is  there  in  the  triumph.  The  storm  tosses  the  sailors, 
threatens  shipwreck;  all  wax  pale  at  approaching  death;  sky  and  sea 
are  calmed,  and  they  are  exceeding  joyed,  as  having  been  exceeding 
afraid.  A  friend  is  sick,  and  his  pulse  threatens  danger ;  all  who  long  for 
his  recovery  are  sick  in  mind  with  him.  He  is  restored,  though  as  yet 
he  walks  not  with  his  former  strength ;  yet  there  is  such  joy  as  was  not 
when  before  he  walked  sound  and  strong. 

Yea,  the  very  pleasures  of  human  life  men  acquire  by  difficulties,  not 
only  those  which  fall  upon  us  unlooked  for,  and  against  our  wills,  but 
even  by  self-chosen,  and  pleasure-seeking  trouble.  Eating  and  drinking 
have  no  pleasure,  unless  there  precede  the  pinching  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
Men,  given  to  drink,  eat  certain  salt  meats  to  procure  a  troublesome 
heat,  which  the  drink  allaying,  causes  pleasure.  It  is  also  ordered  that 
the  affianced  bride  should  not  at  once  be  given,  lest  as  a  husband  he 
should  hold  cheap  her  whom,  as  betrothed,  he  sighed  not  after. 

This  law  holds  in  foul  and  accursed  joy;  in  permitted  and  lawful 
joy ;  in  the  very  purest  perfection  of  friendship ;  in  him  who  was  dead, 
and  lived  again,  had  been  lost  and  was  found.  Everywhere  the  greater 
joy  is  ushered  in  by  the  greater  pain. 

What  means  this,  O  Lord  my  God,  whereas  Thou  art  everlastingly 
joy  to  Thyself,  and,  some  things  around  Thee  ever  more  rejoice  in  Thee  ? 
What  means  this,  that  this  portion  of  things  thus  ebbs  and  flows  al- 
ternately displeased  and  reconciled?  Is  this  their  allotted  measure?  Is 
this  all  Thou  hast  assigned  to  them,  whereas  from  the  highest  heavens 
to  the  lowest  earth,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  ages, 
from  the  angel  to  the  worm,  from  the  first  motion  to  the  last,  Thou 
settest  each  in  its  place,  and  realizest  each  in  their  season,  everything 
good  after  its  kind?  Woe  is  me.  How  high  Thou  art  in  the  highest,  and 
how  deep  in  the  deepest!  and  Thou  never  departest  from  us,  and  we 
scarcely  return  to  Thee. 

Up,  Lord,  and  do;  stir  us  up,  and  recall  us;  kindle  and  draw  us; 
inflame,  grow  sweet  unto  us ;  let  us  now  love,  let  us  run.  [46] 

Do  not  many,  out  of  a  deeper  hell  of  blindness  than  Victorinus,  re- 
turn to  Thee,  approach,  and  are  enlightened,  receiving  that  Light,  which 
they  who  receive,  receive  power  from  Thee  to  become  Thy  sons?  But  if 
they  happen  to  be  less  known  to  the  people,  even  those  that  do  know 
them  rejoice  less  for  them  in  conversion.  For  when  many  rejoice  to- 
gether, each  also  has  more  exuberant  joy ;  for  that  they  are  kindled  and 
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inflamed  one  by  the  other.  Again,  because  those  that  are  widely  known 
influence  many  more  towards  salvation,  and  lead  the  way  with  many  to 
follow ;  therefore  do  they  also  who  preceded  these  widely  known  persons 
rejoice  much  in  them,  because  they  rejoice  not  in  them  alone.  For  far 
be  it,  that  in  Thy  tabernacle  the  persons  of  the  rich  should  be  accepted 
before  the  poor,  or  the  noble  before  the  ignoble ;  seeing  rather  that  Thou 
hast  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  w\)rld,  and  the  things  despised  hast 
Thou  chosen,  and  those  things  which  are  not,  that  Thou  mightest  bring 
to  nought  things  that-  are. 

And  yet  even  that  least  of  Thy  apostles,  by  whose  tongue  Thou 
soundest  forth  these  words,  when,  through  his  warfare,  Paulus  the  Pro- 
consul, his  pride  conquered,  was  made  to  pass  under  the  easy  yoke  of 
Thy  Christ,  and  became  a  provincial  of  the  great  King,  he  also  for  his 
former  name  Saul,  was  pleased  to  be  called  Paul,  in  testimony  of  so 
great  a  victory.  For  the  Enemy  is  more  overcome  in  one,  of  whom  he  hath 
more  hold,  and  by  whom  he  hath  hold  of  more.  But  the  proud  he  hath 
more  hold  of  through  their  nobility ;  and  by  them,  of  more  through  their 
authority.  By  how  much  the  more  welcome  then  the  heart  of  Victorinus 
was  esteemed,  which  the  devil  had  held  as  an  impregnable  possession ; 
and  the  tongue  of  Victorinus,  with  which  mighty  and  keen  weapon  he 
had  slain  many ;  by  so  much  more  abundantly  ought  Thy  sons  to  rejoice, 
for  that  our  King  hath  bound  the  strong  man,  and  they  saw  his  vessels 
taken  from  him  and  cleansed,  and  made  meet  for  Thy  honor,  and  become 
serviceable  for  the  Lord,  unto  every  good  work.  [47] 

For  the  law  of  sin  is  the  violence  of  custom,  whereby  the  mind  is 
drawn  and  holden,  even  against  its  will ;  but  deservedly,  for  that  it  will- 
ingly fell  into  it.  [48] 

Hear,  Lord,  my  prayer ;  and  let  not  my  soul  faint  under  Thy  dis- 
cipline, nor  let  me  faint  in  confessing  unto  Thee  all  Thy  mercies,  whereby 
Thou  hast  drawn  me  out  of  all  my  most  evil  ways,  that  Thou  mightest  be- 
come a  delight  to  me  above  all  the  allurements  which  I  once  pursued; 
that  I  may  most  entirely  love  Thee,  and  clasp  Thy  hand  with  all  the 
roots  of  my  heart,  and  Thou  mayest  yet  rescue  me  from  every  tempta- 
tion, even  unto  the  end.  [49] 

Blessed  is  the  man  that  loveth  Thee,  and  his  friend  in  Thee,  and  his 
enemy  for  Thee.  For  he  alone  loses  none  dear  to  him,  to  whom  all  are 
dear  in  Him  who  cannot  be  lost.  And  who  is  this  but  our  God,  the  God 
that  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  filleth  them,  because  by  filling  them 
He  created  them?  None  loseth,  but  he  who  leaveth  Thee.  And  who 
leaveth  Thee,  whither  goeth  or  whither  fleeth  he,  but  from  Thee  pleased 
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to  Thee  displeased?  For  doth  he  not  find  Thy  law  in  his  own  punish- 
ment? And  Thy  law  is  truth,  and  truth  is  Thyself.  [50] 

Then  in  this  great  contention  of  my  inward  dwelling,  which  I  had 
strongly  raised  against  myself  in  the  chamber  of  my  heart,  troubled  in 
mind  and  countenance,  I  turned  upon  Alypius.  "What  ails  us?"  I  ex- 
claim: "What  is  it?  What  heardest  thou?  The  unlearned  start  up  and 
take  heaven  by  force,  and  we  with  our  learning,  and  without  heart, 
wallow  in  flesh  and  blood !  Are  we  ashamed  to  follow,  because  others  are 
gone  before,  and  are  not  ashamed  not  even  to  follow?"  Some  such  words 
I  uttered,  and  my  fever  of  mind  tore  me  away  from  him,  while  he,  gazing 
on  me  in  astonishment,  kept  silence.  For  it  was  not  my  wonted  tone; 
and  my  forehead,  cheeks,  eyes,  color,  tone  of  voice,  spake  my  mind  more 
than  the  words  I  uttered. 

A  little  garden  there  was  to  our  lodging,  which  we  had  the  use  of,  as 
of  the  whole  house ;  for  the  master  of  the  house,  our  host,  was  not  living 
there.  Thither  had  the  tumult  of  my  breast  hurried  me,  where  no  man 
might  hinder  the  hot  contention  wherein  I  had  engaged  with  myself, 
until  it  should  end  as  Thou  knewest,  but  I  knew  not.  Only  I  was  health- 
fully distracted  and  dying,  to  live ;  knowing  what  evil  thing  I  was,  and 
not  knowing  what  good  thing  I  was  shortly  to  become.  I  retired  then  into 
the  garden,  and  Alypius  followed  on  my  steps.  For  his  presence  did  not 
lessen  my  privacy ;  and  how  could  he  forsake  me  so  disturbed  ?  We  sate 
down,  as  far  removed  as  might  be  from  the  house.  I  was  troubled  in 
spirit,  most  vehemently  indignant  that  I  entered  not  into  Thy  will  and 
covenant,  O  my  God,  which  all  my  bones  cried  out  unto  me  to  enter,  and 
praised  it  to  the  skies.  And  therein  we  enter  not  by  ships,  or  chariots,  or 
feet,  no,  move  not  so  far  as  I  had  come  from  the  house  to  that  place 
where  we  were  sitting.  For,  not  only  to  go,  but  to  arrive,  was  nothing 
else  but  to  will  to  go, — but  to  will  resolutely  and  thoroughly;  not  to 
turn  and  toss  this  way  and  that  a  maimed  half-divided  will,  struggling, 
with  one  part  sinking  as  another  rose. 

Lastly,  in  the  very  fever  of  my  irresoluteness,  I  made  with  my  body 
many  such  motions  as  men  sometimes  would,  but  cannot,  because  they 
have  not  the  limbs,  or  are  bound  with  bands,  weakened  with  infirmity, 
or  in  some  way  hindered.  Thus,  if  I  tore  my  hair,  beat  my  forehead,  if 
locking  my  fingers  I  clasped  my  knee,  it  was  done  because  I  willed  it. 
But  I  might  have  willed  and  not  done  it,  if  the  power  of  motion  in  my 
limbs  had  not  obeyed.  Many  things  then  I  did,  when  ato  will"  was  not 
in  itself  "to  be  able";  but  I  did  not  what  both  I  longed  incomparably 
more  to  do,  and  what  soon  after,  when  I  should  will,  I  should  be  able  to 
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do;  because  soon  after,  when  I  should  will,  I  should  will  thoroughly. 
For  in  these  spiritual  things  ability  is  one  with  will,  and  to  will  is  to  do ; 
and  yet  at  that  time  was  it  not  done :  and  more  easily  did  my  body  obey 
the  weakest  willing  of  my  soul,  in  moving  its  limbs  at  its  nod,  than  the 
soul  obeyed  itself  to  accomplish  in  the  will  alone  this  its  momentous 
will. 

Whence  is  this  monstrousness ?  and  to  what  end?  Let  Thy  mercy 
gleam  that  I  may  ask,  if  the  secret  penalties  of  men,  and  those  darkest 
pangs  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  may  perhaps  answer  me.  Whence  is  this 
monstrousness?  and  to  what  end?  The  mind  commands  the  body  and  it 
obeys  instantly;  the  mind  commands  itself,  and  is  resisted.  The  mind 
commands  the  hand  to  be  moved ;  and  such  readiness  is  there,  that  com- 
mand is  scarce  distinct  from  obedience.  Yet  the  mind  is  mind,  the  hand 
is  body.  The  mind  commands  the  mind,  its  own  self,  to  will,  and  yet  it 
doth  not.  Whence  this  monstrousness?  and  to  what  end?  It  commands 
itself,  I  say,  to  will,  and  would  not  command,  unless  it  willed,  and  what 
it  commands  is  not  done.  But  it  willeth  not  entirely:  therefore  doth  it 
not  command  entirely.  For  so  far  forth  it  commandeth,  as  it  willeth: 
and,  so  far  forth  is  the  thing  commanded,  not  done,  as  it  willeth 
not.  For  the  will  commandeth  that  there  be  a  will ;  not  another,  but  itself. 
But  it  doth  not  command  entirely,  therefore  what  it  commandeth,  is  not. 
For  were  the  will  entire,  it  would  not  even  command  it  to  be,  because 
it  would  already  be.  It  is  therefore  no  monstrousness  partly  to  will, 
partly  to  nill,  but  a  disease  of  the  mind,  which  is  weighed  down  by  evil 
habit,  that  it  doth  not  wholly  rise,  by  truth  up-borne,  borne  down  by 
custom.  And  therefore  are  there  two  wills,  for  that  one  of  them  is  not 
entire:  and  what  the  one  lacketh,  the  other  hath.  [51] 

O  Lord,  I  am  Thy  servant ;  I  am  Thy  servant,  and  the  son  of  Thine 
handmaid ;  Thou  hast  broken  my  bonds  in  sunder.  I  will  offer  to  Thee 
the  sacrifice  of  praise.  Let  my  heart  and  my  tongue  praise  Thee;  yea, 
let  all  my  bones  say,  "O  Lord,  who  is  like  unto  Thee?"  Let  them  say, 
and  answer  Thou,  and  say  unto  my  soul,  "I  am  Thy  salvation."  Who 
am  I,  and  what  man  am  I?  Rather  what  evil  have  I  not  been,  either  in 
deeds,  or  if  not  in  my  deeds,  in  my  words,  or  if  not  in  my  words,  in  my 
will  ?  But  Thou,  0  Lord,  art  good  and  merciful,  and  Thy  right  hand  had 
respect  unto  the  depth  of  my  death,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
emptied  that  abyss  of  corruption.  And  this  Thy  whole  gift  was,  to  nill 
what  I  willed,  and  to  will  what  Thou  willedst.  [52] 

And  all  my  hope  is  nowhere  but  in  Thy  exceeding  great  mercy.  Give 
what  Thou  enjoinest,  and  enjoin  what  Thou  wilt.  [53] 
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For  too  little  doth  he  love  Thee,  who  loves  anything  with  Thee, 
which  he  loveth  not  for  Thee.  [54] 

Not  with  doubting,  but  with  assured  consciousness,  do  I  love  Thee, 
Lord.  Thou  hast  smitten  my  heart  with  Thy  word,  and  I  loved  Thee. 
Yea,  also  heaven,  and  earth,  and  all  that  therein  is,  behold  on  every 
side  they  bid  me  love  Thee ;  nor  cease  to  say  so  unto  all,  that  they  may 
be  without  excuse.  But  more  deeply  wilt  Thou  have  mercy,  and  wilt 
have  compassion  on  whom  Thou  hadst  had  compassion:  else  in  deaf 
ears  do  the  heaven  and  the  earth  speak  Thy  praises.  But  what  do  I  love, 
when  I  love  Thee?  Not  the  beauty  of  bodies,  nor  the  fair  harmony  of 
time,  nor  the  brightness  of  the  light  so  gladsome  to  our  eyes,  nor  sweet 
melodies  of  varied  songs,  nor  the  fragrant  smell  of  flowers  and  ointments 
and  spices,  not  manna  and  honey,  not  limbs  acceptable  to  the  embrace- 
ments  of  flesh.  None  of  these  do  I  love,  when  I  love  my  God ;  and  yet  I 
love  a  kind  of  light,  a  kind  of  melody,  a  kind  of  fragrance,  a  kind  of 
meat,  and  a  kind  of  embracement,  when  I  love  my  God, — the  light,  the 
melody,  the  fragrance,  the  meat,  the  embracement  of  the  inner  man: 
where  there  shineth  unto  my  soul,  what  space  cannot  contain,  and  there 
soundeth,  what  time  beareth  not  away,  and  there  smelleth,  what  breath- 
ing disperseth  not,  and  there  tasteth,  what  eating  diminisheth  not,  and 
there  clingeth,  what  satiety  divorce th  not.  This  is  it  which  I  love  when 
I  love  my  God. 

And  what  is  this?  I  asked  the  earth,  and  it  answered  me,  "I  am  not 
He" ;  and  whatsoever  are  in  it  confessed  the  same.  I  asked  the  sea  and  the 
deeps,  and  the  living  creeping  things,  and  they  answered,  "We  are  not 
Thy  God,  seek  above  us."  I  asked  the  moving  air;  and  the  whole  air 
with  his  inhabitants  answered,  "Anaximenes  was  deceived,  I  am  not 
God."  I  asked  the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  stars,  "Nor  (say  they)  are  we 
the  God  whom  thou  seekest."  And  I  replied  unto  all  the  things  which 
encompass  the  door  of  my  flesh :  "Ye  have  told  me  of  my  God,  that  ye 
are  not  He ;  tell  me  something  of  Him."  And  they  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  "He  made  us."  My  questioning  them,  was  my  thoughts  on  them : 
and  their  form  of  beauty  gave  the  answer.  And  I  turned  myself  unto 
myself,  and  said  to  myself,  "Who  art  thou?"  And  I  answered,  "A  man." 
And  behold,  in  me  there  present  themselves  to  me  soul  and  body,  one 
without,  the  other  within. 

By  which  of  these  ought  I  to  seek  my  God?  I  had  sought  Him  in 
the  body  from  earth  to  heaven,  so  far  as  I  could  send  messengers,  the 
beams  of  mine  eyes.  But  the  better  is  the  inner,  for  to  it  as  presiding  and 
judging,  all  the  bodily  messengers  reported  the  answers  of  heaven  and 
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earth,  and  all  things  therein,  who  said,  "We  are  not  God,  but  He  made 
us."  These  things  did  my  inner  man  know  by  the  ministry  of  the  outer : 
I,  the  inner,  knew  them;  I,  the  mind,  through  the  senses  of  my  body. 
I  asked  the  whole  frame  of  the  world  about  my  God;  and  it  answered 
me,  "I  am  not  He,  but  He  made  me." 

Now,  O  my  soul  (to  thee  I  speak)  thou  art  my  better  part:  for  thou 
quickenest  the  mass  of  my  body,  giving  it  life,  which  no  body  can  give 
to  a  body:  but  thy  God  is  even  unto  thee  Life  of  thy  life.  [55] 

Too  late  I  loved  Thee,  O  Thou  Beauty  of  ancient  days,  yet  ever  new ! 
too  late  I  loved  Thee !  And  behold,  Thou  wert  within,  and  I  abroad,  and 
there  I  searched  for  Thee,  deformed  I,  plunging  amid  those  fair  forms, 
which  Thou  hadst  made.  Thou  wert  with  me,  but  I  was  not  with  Thee. 
Things  held  me  far  from  Thee,  which  unless  they  were  in  Thee,  were 
not  at  all.  Thou  didst  call,  and  shout,  and  burst  my  deafness.  Thou 
didst  flash,  shine,  and  scatter  my  blindness.  Thou  didst  breathe  odors, 
and  I  drew  in  breath  and  panted  for  Thee.  I  tasted,  and  hunger  and 
thirst.  Thou  touchedst  me,  and  I  burned  for  Thy  peace.  When  I  shall 
with  my  whole  self  cleave  to  Thee,  I  shall  nowhere  have  sorrow,  or 
labor ;  and  my  life  shall  wholly  live,  as  wholly  full  of  Thee.  [56] 
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23.  Page  264. 

24.  Page  267. 

25.  Pages  273-274. 

26.  Pages  277-278. 

27.  Pages  285-286. 

28.  Pages  286-287. 

29.  Page  291. 

30.  Page  300. 

31.  Pages  345-349  (parts  thereof). 

32.  Page  350. 
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33.  Page  351. 

34.  Pages  351  and  361. 

35.  Pages  418-419. 

Vol.  IX— The  Life  of  Friedrich  Schiller. 

36.  Pages  459-460. 
Vol.  XIV— Burns. 

37.  Page  307. 

38.  Pages  308-309. 

Vol.  VI— Past  and  Present. 

40.  Page  232. 

41.  Page  358. 

42.  Pages  435-436. 
43." Pages  445-446. 

CHAPTER   VII 

Quotations  are  taken  from  "The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Longfellow,"  Medallion 
Edition,  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company;  copyright  1922,  by  Alice  M. 
Longfellow. 

1.  A  Psalm  of  Life,  see  page  5  of  volume  referred  to. 

2.  Taken  from  The  Light  of  Stars,  see  page  6  of  volume  referred  to. 

3.  The  Ladder  of  Saint  Augustine,  see  pages  186-187  of  volume  referred  to. 

4.  The  Builders,  see  page  108  of  volume  referred  to. 

5.  Taken  from  Santa  Filomena,  see  page  197  of  volume  referred  to. 

6.  Taken  from  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Part  First,  Prelude,  see  page  206  of  volume 
referred  to. 

7.  Taken  from  Divina  Commedia,  see  page  293  of  volume  referred  to. 


CHAPTER   VIII 

Selections  taken  from  a  set  of  works  of  George  Eliot,  published  by  the  Mershon 
Company,  New  York. 

From  volume  containing  Felix  Holt,  and  Poems. 

1.  "O  May  I  Join  the  Choir  Invisible,"  see  pages  259-260. 
From  Silas  Marner. 

2.  From  pages  6-7. 

3.  From  pages  15-16. 

4.  From  page  16. 

5.  From  page  20. 

6.  From  page  31. 

7.  From  pages  68-69. 

From  Janet's  Repentance — Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

8.  From  page  266. 
From  Silas  Marner. 

9.  From  page  154. 
10.  From  page  158. 

From  The  Sad  Fortunes  of  the  Rev.  Amos  Barton — Scenes  of  Clerical  Life, 
11..  From  page  15. 

12.  From  page  41. 

From  Mr.  Gilnl's  Love  Story — Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

13.  From  page  185. 
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From  Janet's  Repentance — Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 

14.  From  pages  199-200. 

15.  From  page  226. 

16.  From  page  234. 

17.  From  pages  253. 

18.  From  page  254. 

19.  From  page  255. 

20.  From  page  256. 

21.  From  pages  300-301. 

22.  From  page  303. 

23.  From  page  330. 
From  Adam  Bede. 

24.  From  page  50. 

25.  From  page  65. 

26.  From  page  85. 

27.  From  pages  106-107. 

28.  From  page  141. 

29.  From  pages  147-148. 

30.  From  page  163. 

31.  From  pages  163-164. 

32.  From  page  184. 

33.  From  page  264. 

34.  From  pages  283-284. 

35.  From  page  301. 

36.  From  pages  330  and  334. 

37.  From  pages  349-350. 

38.  From  page  381. 

39.  From  page  383. 

40.  From  page  437. 

41.  From  page  437. 

42.  From  page  460. 

43.  From  pages  474-475. 

44.  From  page  477. 

45.  From  page  38. 

46.  From  pages  35-36. 


47.  From  page  182. 

48.  From  Romola,  page  5,  Proem. 


CHAPTER   IX 

Selections  1-4  from  Kant's  "Critique  of  Pure  Reason"  translated  by  F.  Max  Miiller. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1902. 

Selections  5-50  from  Kant's  "Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and  Other  Works  on  the 
Theory  of  Ethics"  translated  by  Thomas  Kingsmill  Abbott.  Longmans  Green  &  Co.,  1898. 

1.  From  page  4. 

2.  From  pages  600-601. 

3.  From  pages  601-602. 

4.  From  page  604. 

5.  From  page  9. 

6.  From  pages  9-10. 

7.  From  page  10. 
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8.  From  page  10. 

9.  From  pages  10-11. 

10.  From  pages  11-12. 

11.  From  page  12. 

12.  From  pages  12-13. 

13.  From  page  13. 

14.  From  pages  13-14. 

15.  From  pages  14-15. 

16.  From  page  15. 

17.  From  pages  15-16. 

18.  From  page  16. 

19.  From  pages  16-17. 

20.  From  page  17. 

21.  From  pages  17-19. 

22.  From  pages  19-20. 

23.  From  pages  20-21. 

24.  From  pages  21-22. 

25.  From  page  22. 

26.  From  page  25. 

27.  From  page  39. 

28.  From  pages  39-41. 

29.  From  page  46. 

30.  From  page  47. 

31.  From  page  49. 

32.  From  page  52. 

33.  From  page  52. 

34.  From  page  52. 

35.  From  page  52. 

36.  From  pages  52-53. 

37.  From  page  53. 

38.  From  page  53. 

39.  From  page  53. 

40.  From  page  54. 

41.  From  pages  169-170. 

42.  From  pages  170-171. 

43.  From  page  172. 

44.  From  page  180. 

45.  From  page  180. 

46.  From  pages  180-181. 

47.  From  pages  181-182. 

48.  From  page  192. 

49.  From  pages  253-255. 

50.  From  page  260. 

CHAPTER   X 

Selections  taken  from  "Of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  A  Kempis  Published 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

1.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  3. 

2.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  3. 

3.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  15. 

4.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  1-9. 
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5.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  9. 

6.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  1. 

7.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  2. 

8.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  3. 

9.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  5. 

10.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  9. 

11.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  21. 

12.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  21. 

13.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  22. 

14.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  22. 

15.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  24. 

16.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  31. 

17.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  42. 

18.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  55. 

19.  From  Book  IV,  Chapter  2. 

20.  From  Book  IV,  Chapter  9. 

21.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  54. 

22.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  58. 

23.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  34. 

24.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  27. 

25.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  6. 

26.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  6. 

27.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  8. 

28.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  17. 

CHAPTER  XI 

Selections  taken  from  James  Russell  Lowell's  "Poetical  Works"  (Gladstone  Edition), 
published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  Copyright  1892,  1898. 

1.  From  New  Year's  Eve,  1844,  see  page  19  of  volume. 

2.  From  New  Year's  Eve,  1844,  see  page  19  of  volume. 

3.  From  New  Year's  Eve,  1844,  see  page  19  of  volume. 

4.  From  A  Mystical  Ballad,  see  pages  22-23  of  volume. 

5.  From  The  Church,  see  page  60  of  volume. 

6.  From  Fourth  of  July  Ode,  see  page  67  of  volume. 

7.  From  Sphinx,  see  page  67  of  volume. 

8.  From  "Goe,  Little  Booke,"  see  page  70  of  volume. 

9.  From  Sonnets,  see  page  72  of  volume. 

10.  From  Sonnets,  see  page  74  of  volume. 

11.  From  Sonnets,  see  page  78  of  volume. 

12.  From  Sonnets,  see  page  80  of  volume. 

13.  From  The  Forlorn,  see  page  114  of  volume. 

14.  From  Prometheus,  see  page  141  of  volume. 

15.  From  An  Incident  in  A  Railroad  Car,  see  pages  154  and  155  of  volume. 

16.  From  A  Glance  Behind  the  Curtain,  see  page  167  of  volume. 

17.  From  A  Glance  Behind  the  Curtain,  see  page  168  of  volume. 

18.  From  A  Glance  Behind  the  Curtain,  see  page  168  of  volume. 

19.  From  Stanzas  on  Freedom,  see  page  176  of  volume. 

20.  From  Columbus,  see  page  178  of  volume. 

21.  From  On  the  Death  of  a  Friend's  Child,  see  page  242  of  volume. 

22.  From  Longing,  see  page  248  of  volume. 

23.  From  Si  Descendero  in  Infernum,  Ades,  see  page  192  of  volume. 


24.  From 
of  volume. 

25.  From 

26.  From 

27.  From 
28-.  From 

29.  From 

30.  From 

31.  From 

32.  From 

33.  From 

34.  From 

35.  From 
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On  the  Capture  of  Certain  Fugitive  Slaves  Near  Washington,  see  page  229 


Ode  to  France,  see  page  250  of  volume. 

Sonnets,  see  page  280  of  volume. 

Sonnets,  see  pages  280-281  of  volume. 

The  Fatherland,  see  page  112  of  volume. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  see  page  293  of  volume. 

The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  see  page  297  of  volume. 

Bibliolatres,  see  pages  261-262  of  volume. 

The  Present  Crisis,  see  pages  199-203  of  volume. 

Ode,  see  page  110  of  volume. 

Ode,  see  pages  110-111  of  volume. 

A  Glance  Behind  the  Curtain,  see  page  164  of  volume. 


CHAPTER    XII 

Selections  taken  from  "Amiel's  Journal"  (translated  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward),  pub- 
lished by  The  Macmillan  Company,  copyright  1893. 


1.  From  Vol. 

2.  From  Vol. 

3.  From  Vol. 

4.  From  Vol. 

5.  From  Vol. 

6.  From  Vol. 

7.  From  Vol. 

8.  From  Vol. 

9.  From  Vol. 

10.  From  Vol. 

11.  From  Vol. 

12.  From  Vol. 

13.  From  Vol. 

14.  From  Vol. 

15.  From  Vol. 

16.  From  Vol. 

17.  From  Vol. 

18.  From  Vol. 

19.  From  Vol. 

20.  From  Vol. 

21.  From  Vol. 

22.  From  Vol. 

23.  From  Vol. 

24.  From  Vol. 

25.  From  Vol. 

26.  From  Vol. 

27.  From  Vol. 

28.  From  Vol. 

29.  From  Vol. 

30.  From  Vol. 

31.  From  Vol. 

32.  From  Vol. 

33.  From  Vol. 

34.  From  Vol. 


1,  pages  1  and  2. 

1,  pages  4  and  5. 

1,  page  7. 

1,  page  8. 

1,  page  8. 

1,  pages  10-11. 

1,  page  11. 

1,  page  11. 

1,  page  17. 

1,  page  21. 

1,  page  21. 

1,  pages  23-25. 

1,  page  25. 

1,  pages  34-35. 

1,  page  35. 

1,  page  36. 

1,  page  45. 

1,  page  50. 

1,  pages  51-52. 

1,  pages  53-55. 

1,  pages  58  and  59. 

1,  page  60. 

1,  pages  63-64. 

1,  page  75. 

1,  page  76. 

1,  page  76. 

1,  pages  77-78. 

1,  pages  96-97. 

1,  pages  97-99. 

1,  page  99. 

1,  page  103. 

1,  page  103. 

1,  pages  103-104. 

1,  pages  107-108. 
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35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 
From  Vol. 


1,  pages  112-113. 
1,  page  134. 
1,  page  135. 
1,  page  151. 
1, page  152. 
1,  page  156. 
1,  pages  174-175. 
1,  pages  209-210. 
1,  pages  211-212. 
"   page  213. 
*,  page  214. 
1,  pages  214-215. 
*   page  249. 

pages  253-254. 

page  280. 

pages  299-300. 

page  16. 

page  17. 

pages  35-36. 

page  40. 

page  30. 

pages  53-54. 

page  56. 

page  59. 
70. 
222. 
321. 
327. 
328. 
226. 


page 
page 
page 
page 
page 


page 


CHAPTER   XIII 

Selections  from  "Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  by  John  Calvin  (translated 
by  John  Allen).  Published  in  1841  by  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia. 


1.  From 

2.  From 

3.  From 

4.  From 

5.  From 

6.  From 

7.  From 

8.  From 

9.  From 


Vol.  1, 
Vol.  1, 
Vol.  1, 
Vol.  1, 
Vol.  1, 
Vol.  1, 

VoU, 
Vol.  2, 
Vol.  1, 


pages  22-23. 
page  115, 
page  154. 
page  241. 
page  242. 
pages  364-365. 
page  376. 
page  261. 
page  625. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

Selections  taken  from  "The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier," 
Cambridge  Edition.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  copyright  1894. 

1.  From  The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits,  see  pages  40-41  of  volume. 

2.  From  The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits,  see  pages  41-42  of  volume. 
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3.  From  The  Chapel  of  the  Hermits,  see  page  44  of  volume. 

4.  From  The  Preacher,  see  page  70  of  volume. 

5.  From  The  Preacher,  see  page  72  of  volume. 

6.  From  Among  the  Hills,  see  page  85  of  volume. 

7.  From  Among  the  Hills,  see  page  85  of  volume. 

8.  From  The  Two  Rabbins,  see  page  92  of  volume. 

9.  From  Miriam,  see  page  95  of  volume. 

10.  From  The  River  Path,  see  pages  155-156  of  volume. 

11.  From  The  Call  of  the  Christian,  see  pages  417-418  of  volume. 

12.  From  Invocation,  see  pages  431-432  of  volume. 

13.  From  "The  Rock"  in  El  Ghor,  see  page  436  of  volume. 

14.  From  Questions  of  Life,  see  page  432  of  volume. 

15.  From  Questions  of  Life,  see  page  433  of  volume. 

16.  From  The  Prayer-Seeker,  see  pages  448-449  of  volume. 

17.  From  Hymns  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  see  page  465  of  volume. 

18.  From  Andrew  Rykman's  Prayer,  see  page  439  of  volume. 

19.  From  Andrew  Rykman's  Prayer,  see  pages  439-440  of  volume. 

20.  From  Andrew  Rykman's  Prayer,  see  page  440  of  volume. 

21.  From  Andrew  Rykman's  Prayer,  see  pages  440-441  of  volume. 

22.  From  The  Eternal  Goodness,  see  pages  442-443  of  volume. 

CHAPTER   XV 

Selections  1-51  are  from  "The  Discourses  of  Epictetus,"  translated  by  George  Long, 
mblished  by  Scott-Thaw  Co.,  New  York,  in  1903. 

Selections  52-61  are  from  "The  Golden  Sayings  of  Epictetus,"  translated  by  Hastings 
:rossley.  Published  in  1909  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son,  New  York. 

Extracts  from  Discourses. 

1.  From  Vol.  1,  page  6. 

2.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  11-12. 

3.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  12-13. 

4.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  15-16. 

5.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  21-22. 

6.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  29-30. 

7.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  37-38. 

8.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  38-39. 

9.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  42-43. 

10.  From  Vol.  1,  page  53. 

11.  From  Vol.  1,  page  57. 

12.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  59-60. 

13.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  61-62. 

14.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  62-63. 

15.  From  Vol.  1,  page  63. 

16.  From  Vol.  1,  page  66. 

17.  From  Vol.  1,  page  107. 

18.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  113-114. 

19.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  114-115. 

20.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  152-153. 

21.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  155-156. 

22.  From  Vol.  1,  page  158. 

23.  From  Vol.  1,  page  161. 

24.  From  Vol.  1,  pages  164-165. 
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25.  From  Vol.  1 

26.  From  Vol.  1 

27.  From  Vol.  1 

28.  From  Vol.  1 

29.  From  Vol.  1 

30.  From  Vol.  1 

31.  From  Vol.  1 

32.  From  Vol.  1 

33.  From  Vol.  1 

34.  From  Vol.  1 

35.  From  Vol.  1 

36.  From  Vol.  2 

37.  From  Vol.  2 

38.  From  Vol.  2 

39.  From  Vol.  2 

40.  From  Vol.  2 

41.  From  Vol 

42.  From  Vol. 

43.  From  Vol 

44.  From  Vol 

45.  From  Vol. 

46.  From  Vol. 

47.  From  Vol 

48.  From  Vol 

49.  From  Vol, 

50.  From  Vol. 

51.  From  Vol 


,  pages  165-166. 
,  page  168. 
,  page  174. 
,  pages  184-185. 
,  pages  185-187. 
,  page  190. 
,  page  191. 
,  page  199. 
,  pages  199-200. 
,  page  237. 
,  page  248. 
,  page  15. 
,  pages  33-34. 
,  pages  43-44. 
,  pages  51-52. 
,  page  106. 
,  pages  108-109. 
,  pages  119-121. 
,  page  123. 
,  page  137. 
,  pages  191-193. 
,  pages  194-195. 
,  page  201. 
,  page  208. 
,  page  210. 
,  pages  230-231. 
,  page  244. 


Extracts  from  Golden  Sayings. 

52.  See  page  139. 

53.  See  page  143. 

54.  See  page  150. 

55.  See  page  153. 

56.  See  page  153. 

57.  See  page  171. 

58.  See  page  176. 

59.  See  page  176. 

60.  See  page  177. 

61.  See  page  179. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

Selections  from  "The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  William  Wordsworth,"  Gladstone 
Edition.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York. 


1.  Ode  to  Duty,  see  pages  244-245. 

2.  From  Character  of  the  Happy  Warrior,  see  pages  389-390. 

3.  From  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  see  page  410. 

4.  From  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  see  page  419. 

5.  From  "Ah!  Where  is  Palafex?  Nor  Tongue  Nor  Pen,"  see  page  438. 

6.  From  Ode  (1816),  see  page  610. 

7.  From  Memory,  see  page  709. 

8.  From  The  Excursion,  see  pages  509-510. 

9.  From  Lines,  see  page  53. 
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10.  From  The  Borderers,  see  page  55. 

11.  From  The  Borderers,  see  page  81. 

12.  From  The  Borderers,  see  page  85. 

13.  From  The  Old  Cumberland  Beggar,  see  page  120. 

14.  From  Heart-Leap  Well,  see  page  177. 

15.  From  The  Prioress's  Tale,  see  page  184. 

16.  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,  see  page  188. 

17.  From  To  The  Supreme' Being  (from  the  Italian  of  Michael  Angelo),  see  page  244. 

18.  From  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  see  page  410. 

19.  From  The  White  Doe  of  Rylstone,  see  page  427. 

20.  From  The  Force  of  Prayer,  see  page  433. 

21.  From  "Say,  What  Is  Honor?  'Tis  the  Finest  Sense,"  see  page  436. 

22.  From  "Brave  Schill!  By  Death  Delivered,"  see  page  437. 

23.  From  "O'erweening  Statesmen  Have  Full  Long  Relied,"  see  page  440. 

24.  From  The  Prelude,  see  page  374. 

25.  From  The  Excursion,  see  page  494. 

26.  From  The  Prelude,  see  page  348. 

27.  From  The  Recluse,  see  page  389. 

28.  From  The  Excursion,  see  page  505. 

29.  From  The  Excursion,  see  page  521_% 

30.  From  The  Excursion,  see  page  581. 

31.  From  The  Egyptian  Maid,  see  page  757. 

32.  From  On  A  High  Part  of  the  Coast  of  Cumberland,  see  pages  782-783. 

33.  From  The  Prelude,  see  page  336. 

34.  From  The  Prelude,  see  page  338. 

35.  From  Ecclesiastical  Sonnet,  see  page  699. 

36.  From  The  Excursion,  see  pages  582-583. 

37.  From  The  Prelude,  see  page  349. 

38.  From  The  Prelude,  see  page  353. 

39.  From  The  Prelude,  see  page  353. 

40.  From  The  Prelude,  see  pages  360-361. 

41.  From  The  Prelude,  see  page  274. 


CHAPTER   XVII 

Selections  1-4:  from  "The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,"  translated  by  George 
Long,  published  1909,  by  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son. 

Selections  5-14:  from  "The  Golden  Book  of  Marcus  Aurelius,"  translated  from  the 
Greek  by  Meric  Casaubon  (1634)  ;  published  1906,  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  London, 
and  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York,  as  a  volume  of  Everyman's  Library. 


1.  From  page  234. 

2.  From  page  238. 

3.  From  page  245. 

4.  From  page  246. 

5.  From  pages  13-14. 

6.  From  pages  15-16. 

7.  From  page  17. 

8.  From  pages  30-31. 

9.  From  page  32. 

10.  From  page  33. 

11.  From  page  40. 
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12.  From  pages  91-92. 

13.  From  page  103. 

14.  From  page  155. 

CHAPTER   XVIII 

Selection  taken  from  "The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes," 
Cambridge  Edition.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  copyright  1895. 

1.  The  Chambered  Nautilus,  see  pages  149-150. 

CHAPTER    XIX 
Selections  from  Faust. 

1.  From  Faust,  Prelude,  2nd  page. 

2.  From  Faust  I.  Scene  2. 

3.  From  Faust  I.  Scene  16. 

4.  From  Faust  I.  Scene  19. 

5.  From  Faust  II.  Act  I. 

6.  From  Faust  II.  Act  I. 

7.  From  Faust  II.  Act  V. 

CHAPTER   XX 

Selections  taken  from  a  set  of  works  of  George  Eliot,  published  by  the  Mershon 
Company,  New  York. 


From  Romola: 

1.  From  page  5. 

2.  From  page  11. 

3.  From  page  95. 

4.  From  page  109. 

5.  From  page  121. 

6.  From  page  128. 

7.  From  page  151. 

8.  From  page  204. 

9.  From  pages  204-205. 

10.  From  page  215. 

11.  From  page  251. 

12.  From  page  260. 

13.  From  pages  296-297. 

14.  From  page  316. 

15.  From  page  321. 

16.  From  page  325. 

17.  From  page  352. 

18.  From  pages  526  and  527. 
From  Middlemarch: 

19.  From  page  691. 

20.  From  page  725. 

21.  From  page  732. 

22.  From  page  732. 

23.  From  page  738. 

24.  From  page  66. 
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25.  From  page  129. 

26.  From  page  131. 

27.  From  pages  132-133. 

28.  From  page  237. 

29.  From  Prelude  to  Middlemarch  (see  pages  5-6  of  vol.). 
From  Middlemarch : 

30.  From  page  12. 

31.  From  page  57. 

32.  From  page  65. 

33.  From  page  484. 

34.  From  page  545. 

35.  From  page  549. 

36.  From  page  550. 

37.  From  page  650. 

38.  From  page  652. 

39.  From  page  675. 

40.  From  page  681. 

41.  From  page  688. 

42.  From  page  691. 

43.  From  page  287. 

44.  From  page  350. 

45.  From  page  379. 

46.  From  page  381. 

47.  From  page  349. 

48.  From  page  385. 

49.  From  page  477. 

From  Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such : 

50.  From  page  11. 

From  Felix  Holt,  The  Radical: 

51.  From  page  10. 

52.  From  page  80. 

53.  From  page  .96  (at  head  of  chapter). 

54.  From  pages  164-165. 

55.  From  page  325  (at  head  of  chapter). 

56.  From  page  382. 

57.  From  page  404  (at  head  of  chapter). 
From  Daniel  Deronda: 

58.  From  page  6  (at  head  of  chapter) . 

59.  From  page  148  (at  head  of  chapter  16). 

60.  From  page  204  (at  head  of  chapter  21). 

61.  From  page  341  (at  head  of  chapter  33). 

62.  From  page  397. 

63.  From  pages  407-408. 

64.  From  page  419. 

65.  From  page  425  (at  head  of  chapter  38). 

66.  From  page  449. 

67.  From  page  450. 

68.  From  page  461. 

69.  From  page  492. 

70.  From  page  521. 

71.  From  page  600. 

72.  From  page  606. 

73.  From  page  609. 
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74.  From  page  609. 

75.  From  page  633  (at  head  of  chapter  56) . 

76.  From  page  634. 

77.  From  page  634. 

78.  From  page  636. 

79.  From  page  638. 

80.  From  page  652  (at  head  of  chapter  60). 

81.  From  page  708  (at  head  of  chapter  67). 

82.  From  pages  665-666. 

83.  From  page  673. 

84.  From  page  674. 

85.  From  page  680. 

86.  From  page  681. 

87.  From  page  734  (at  head  of  chapter  70) . 

88.  From  page  99  (at  head  of  chapter  11). 
From  Middlemarch: 

89.  From  page  621  (at  head  of  chapter  70). 


CHAPTER  XXI 

Selections  taken  from  "The  Vision;  or  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise  of  Dante 
Alighieri"  translated  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Cary.  Published  1859,  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  New  York. 

1.  Hell — Canto,  27,  lines  118-120,  see  page  188. 

2.  Purgatory — Canto,  3,  lines  121-123,  see  page  240. 

3.  Purgatory — Canto,  6,  lines  41-42,  see  page  252. 

4.  Purgatory — Canto,  11,  lines  1-21,  see  page  278. 

5.  Purgatory — Canto,  15,  lines  44-75,  see  pages  302-303. 

6.  Purgatory — Canto,  16,  lines  67-96,  see  pages  306-308. 

7.  Purgatory — Canto,  30,  lines  118-126,  see  page  385. 

8.  Paradise — Canto,  1,  lines  1-3,  see  page  403. 

9.  Paradise — Canto,  4,  lines  124-126,  see  page  422. 

10.  Paradise — Canto,  5,  lines  18-28,  see  pages  423-424. 

11.  Paradise— Canto,  17,  lines  118-120,  see  page  494. 

12.  Paradise— Canto,  17,  lines  124-132,  see  page  494. 

13.  Paradise — Canto,  22,  lines  82-83,  see  page  517. 

14.  Paradise — Canto,  26,  lines  45-46,  see  page  536. 

15.  Paradise — Canto,  33,  lines  55-145,  see  pages  568-570. 

CHAPTER  XXII 

Selections  from  "The  Kingdom  of  Christ"  by  Frederick  Denison  Maurice.  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company,  New  York  and  Geo.  S.  Appleton,  Philadelphia,  1843. 

1.  From  page  9  (from  Dedication). 

2.  From  page  10  (from  Dedication). 

3.  From  page  14  (from  Dedication). 

4.  From  page  17  (from' Dedication). 

5.  From  pages  98-99,  from  Objections  to  The  Principles  of  The  Reformation  Con- 

sidered. 

6.  From  page  265,  from  Signs  of  Spiritual  Society. 

7.  From  pages  302-303,  from  Signs  of  Spiritual  Society. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

Selections  from  "The  Complete  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Robert  Browning" 
Cambridge  Edition.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  copyright  1895. 

1.  From  Peracelsus,  see  page  15. 

2.  From  Paracelsus,  see  page  17. 

3.  From  Paracelsus,  see  pages  18-19. 

4.  From  Paracelsus,  see  page  25. 

5.  From  Paracelsus,  see  page  41. 

6.  From  Paracelsus,  see  page  42. 

7.  From  Paracelsus,  see  page  48. 

8.  From  Paracelsus,  see  page  48. 

9.  From  Sordello,  see  page  90. 

10.  From  Sordello,  see  page  93. 

11.  From  Sordello,  see  page  111. 

12.  From  Sordello,  see  page  116. 

13.  From  Sordello,  see  page  122. 

14.  From  Pippa  Passes,  see  page  130. 

15.  From  Pippa  Passes,  see  page  133. 

16.  From  Colombe's  Birthday,  see  page  237. 

17.  From  A  Soul's  Tragedy,  see  page  291. 

18.  From  A  Soul's  Tragedy,  see  page  297. 

19.  From  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  see  pages  318-319. 

20.  From  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  see  page  320. 

21.  From  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  see  page  320. 

22.  From  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  see  page  324. 

23.  From  Christmas  Eve  and  Easter  Day,  see  page  325. 

24.  From  Andrea  Del  Sarto,  see  page  347. 

25.  From  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology,  see  page  350. 

26.  From  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology,  see  page  352. 

27.  From  Cleon,  see  page  359. 

28.  From  In  a  Balcony,  see  page  366. 

29.  From  Dramatis  Personae,  see  page  383. 

30.  From  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra,  see  pages  383-385. 

31.  From  A  Death  in  the  Desert,  see  page  389. 

32.  From  A  Death  in  the  Desert,  see  page  390. 

33.  From  A  Death  in  the  Desert,  see  page  391. 

34.  From  Deaf  and  Dumb,  see  page  395. 

35.  From  Prospice,  see  page  395. 

36.  From  Saviour  of  Society,  see  page  684. 

37.  From  Saviour  of  Society,  see  page  685. 

38.  From  Saviour  of  Society,  see  page  687. 

39.  From  Saviour  of  Society,  see  page  688. 

40.  From  Saviour  of  Society,  see  page  695.    , 

41.  From  Saviour  of  Society,  see  page  697. 

42.  From  Saviour  of  Society,  see  page  699. 

43.  From  Saviour  of  Society,  see  page  700. 

44.  From  Fifine  at  the  Fair,  see  page  707. 

45.  From  Fifine  at  the  Fair,  see  page  708. 

46.  From  Fifine  at  the  Fair,  see  page  711. 

47.  From  Fifine  at  the  Fair,  see  page  716. 

48.  From  Fifine  at  the  Fair,  see  page  721. 
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49.  From  Fifine  at  the  Fair,  see  page  721. 

50.  From  Cenciaja,  see  page  823. 

51.  From  The  Two  Poets  of  Croisic,  see  page  867. 

52.  From  Dramatic  Idyls,  see  page  904. 

53.  From  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  see  page  424. 

54.  From  Parleyings  With  Certain  People,  see  page  957. 

55.  From  Parleyings  With  Certain  People,  see  page  961. 

56.  From  Parleyings  With  Certain  People,  see  page  970. 

57.  From  Parleyings  With  Certain  People,  see  page  985. 

58.  From  Parleyings  With  Certain  People,  see  page  985. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

Selections  taken  from  "The  Works  of  President  Edwards."  Published  1808  by  Isaiah 
Thomas,  Jr. 

1.  From  Vol.  2,  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  see  pages  395-396. 

2.  From  Vol.  2,  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  see  pages  412-413. 

3.  From  Vol.  2,  The  Nature  of  True  Virtue,  see  page  471. 

4.  From  Vol.  8,  Sermon,  God  The  Best  Portion  of  the  Christian,  see  page  38. 

5.  From  Vol.  8,  Sermon,  God  The  Best  Portion  of  the  Christian,  see  page  43. 

6.  From  Vol.  8,  Sermon,  Reality  of  Spiritual  Light,  see  pages  298-299. 

7.  From  Vol.  3,  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England,  see  pages  229-230. 

8.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  page  236. 

9.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  page  236. 

10.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  pages  237-238. 

11.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  page  238. 

12.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  page  238. 

13.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  page  242. 

14.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  pages  243-244. 

15.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  pages  243-244. 

16.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  page  275. 

17.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  pages  275-276. 

18.  Rrom  Religious  Affections,  see  pages  275-276. 

19.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  page  276. 

20.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  page  279. 

21.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  page  279. 

22.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  pages  281-282. 

23.  From  Religious  Affections,  see  page  283. 

24.  From  Vol.  3,  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England,  see  page  233. 

25.  From  Vol.  3,  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England,  see  page  231. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Selections  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  from  "A  Library  of  Poetical  Literature." 
F.  Collier  &  Son,  New  York.  Copyright  1902. 

1.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  18. 

2.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  29. 

3.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  32. 

4.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  pages  36-37. 

5.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  39. 
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6.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  47. 

7.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  47. 

8.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  49. 

9.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  SO. 

10.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  54. 

11.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  63. 

12.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  72. 

13.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  75. 

14.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  117. 

15.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  122. 

16.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  123. 

17.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  124. 

18.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  126. 

19.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  139. 

20.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  139. 

21.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  141. 

22.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  141. 

23.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  162. 

24.  From  Aurora  Leigh,  see  page  163. 

25.  From  A  Drama  of  Exile,  see  page  165. 

26.  From  The  Cry  of  the  Children,  see  pages  295-297. 

27.  From  The  Soul's  Travelling,  see  pages  310-311. 

28.  From  A  Child's  Thought  of  God,  see  page  364. 

CHAPTER  XXVI 

Selections   from   Victor   Hugo's   "William   Shakespeare"    translated   by   Melville   B. 
Anderson.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  Company,  Chicago.  Copyright  1886. 

1.  Part  I,  Book  II,  Chapter  1,  page  37. 

2.  Part  I,  Book  II,  Chapter  2,  page  40. 

3.  Part  I,  Book  II,  Chapter  2,  pages  65-66,  67,  68,  69. 

4.  Part  I,  Book  II,  Chapter  3,  page  83. 

5.  Part  I,  Book  II,  Chapter  4,  pages  90-91. 

6.  Part  I,  Book  II,  Chapter  5,  pages  92-93. 

7.  Part  I,  Book  II,  Chapter  5,  pages  93-94. 

8.  Part  I,  Book  III,  Chapter  1,  page  95. 

9.  Part  I,  Book  III,  Chapter  1,  pages  96,  97,  98. 

10.  Part  I,  Book  III,  Chapter  3,  page  101. 

11.  Part  I,  Book  III,  Chapter  4,  pages  114,  115,  116. 

12.  Part  I,  Book  III,  Chapter  4,  pages  116,  117. 

13.  Part  I,  Book  III,  Chapter  5,  pages  120,  121. 

14.  Part  I,  Book  V,  Chapter  1,  pages  170,  171,  172. 

15.  Part  I,  Book  V,  Chapter  1,  pages  175,  176. 

16.  Part  I,  Book  V,  Chapter  1,  pages  176-178. 

17.  Part  I,  Book  V,  Chapter  1,  pages  178-180. 

18.  Part  I,  Book  V,  Chapter  1,  pages  180-182. 

19.  Part  I,  Book  V,  Chapter  2,  pages  183,  184. 

20.  Part  I,  Book  V,  Chapter  2,  pages  184,  185. 

21.  Part  I,  Book  V,  Chapter  2,  page  185. 

22.  Part  II,  Book  IV,  Chapter  6,  pages  289-290'. 

23.  Part  II,  Book  TV,  Chapter  6,  pages  290-292. 

24.  Part  II,  Book  IV,  Chapter  6,  pages  292-293. 
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25.  Part  II,  Book  V,  Chapter  2,  page  295. 

26.  Part  II,  Book  V,  Chapter  2,  pages  295-296. 

27.  Part  II,  Book  V,  Chapter  4,  pages  301-302. 

28.  Part  II,  Book  V,  Chapter  8,  pages  310-311. 

29.  Part  II,  Book  VI,  Chapter  1,  pages  312,  313. 

30.  Part  II,  Book  VI,  Chapter  1,  page  318. 

31.  Part  II,  Book  VI,  Chapter  1,  pages  318,  319. 

32.  Part  II,  Book  VI,  Chapter  4,  page  327. 

33.  Part  III,  Book  I,  Chapter  1,  pages  341-342. 

34.  Part  III,  Book  I,  Chapter  1,  pages  342,  343. 

CHAPTER  XXVII 

Selections  from  "The  Foetical  Works  of  John  Milton."  Published  1876,  by  Porter  & 
Coates,  Philadelphia. 

1.  Paradise  Lost,  Book  V,  see  pages  159-161. 

2.  Paradise  Lost,  Book  VI,  see  page  190. 

3.  Paradise  Lost,  Book  VI,  see  page  196. 

4.  Paradise  Lost,  Book  XII,  see  page  60. 

5.  Paradise  Lost,  Book  XII,  see  pages  60-61. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

Selections  taken  from  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress"  by  John  Bunyan,  published  by  Geo^e 
Routledge  &  Sons,  London  and  New  York. 

1.  From  Part  I,  see  pages  123-124. 

2.  From  Part  I,  see  page  124. 

3.  From  Part  II,  see  page  232. 

4.  From  Part  II,  see  page  239. 

5.  From  Part  II,  see  page  201. 

6.  From  Part  II,  see  page  246. 

7.  From  Part  II,  see  page  246. 

8.  From  Part  II,  see  page  374. 

CHAPTER  XXIX 

Selections  from  Volume  XII  of  "The  Complete  Works  of  Thomas  Carlyle."  Peter 
Fenelon  Cooper,  Publisher;  New  York,  1897. 

From  Sartor  Resartus: 

1.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  I,  see  pages  5-6. 

2.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  II,  see  page  8. 

3.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  II,  see  page  8. 

4.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  II,  see  page  11. 

5.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  V,  see  page  31. 

6.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  X,  see  page  50. 

7.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  X,  see  page  51. 

8.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  XI,  see  page  54. 

9.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  I,  see  pages  63-64. 
10.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  I,  see  pages  65-66. 
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11.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  II,  see  page  73. 

12.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  II,  see  page  75. 

13.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  II,  see  pages  76-77. 

14.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  III,  see  page  79. 

15.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  III,  see  pages  87-89. 

16.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  IV,  see  pages  92-93. 

17.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  IV,  see  page  95. 

18.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  IV,  see  page  98. 

19.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  VII,  see  page  123. 

20.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  VII,  see  page  128. 

21.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  VIII,  see  page  135. 

22.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  IX,  see  pages  143-145. 

23.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  IX,  see  pages  145-146. 

24.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  IX,  see  pages  146-148. 

25.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  IX,  see  pages  148-149. 

26.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  II,  see  page  163. 

27.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  II,  see  pages  163-164. 

28.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  V,  see  pages  172-174. 

29.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  V,  see  page  179. 

30.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  VII,  see  pages  186-187. 

31.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  VII,  see  page  191. 

32.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  VII,  see  pages  191-192. 

33.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  VIII,  see  pages  193-196. 

34.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  VIII,  see  pages  197-202. 

35.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  X,  see  pages  150-151. 

36.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  I,  see  pages  158-161. 

37.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  II,  see  pages  162-163. 

38.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  VI,  see  page  181. 

CHAPTER  XXX 

Selections  from  "The  Poetic  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,"  Cabinet 
Edition.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company,  copyright  1899. 

1.  From  Ulysses,  see  page  105. 

2.  From  The  May  Queen,  see  page  59. 

3.  From  Morte  D'Arthur,  see  page  76. 

4.  From  Morte  D'Arthur,  see  page  79. 

5.  From  The  Golden  Year,  see  page  104. 

6.  From  Godiva,  see  page  113. 

7.  From  Saint  Agnes  Eve,  see  page  119. 

8.  From  Sir  Galahad,  see  page  119. 

9.  From  Break,  Break,  Break,  see  page  136. 

10.  From  The  Princess,  see  page  146. 

11.  From  The  Princess,  see  page  149. 

12.  From  The  Princess,  see  page  157. 

13.  From  The  Princess,  see  page  157. 

14.  From  The  Princess,  see  page  158. 

15.  From  The  Princess,  see  page  170. 

16.  From  In  Memoriam,  see  page  193. 

17.  From  In  Memoriam,  see  page  193. 

18.  From  In  Memoriam,  see  page  193. 

19.  From  In  Memoriam,  see  page  193. 
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20.  From  In  Memoriam,  see  page  194. 

21.  From  In  Memoriam,  see  page  203. 

22.  From  In  Memoriam,  see  pages  209-210. 

23.  From  In  Memoriam,  see  page  228. 

24.  From  In  Memoriam,  see  pages  230-231. 

25.  From  Maud,  see  page  258. 

26.  From  In  Memoriam,  see  page  235. 

27.  From  Maud,  see  page  245. 

28.  From  Sea  Dreams,  see  page  303. 

29.  From  The  Higher  Pantheism,  see  page  322. 

30.  From  Idylls  of  the  King,  see  page  360. 

31.  From  Idylls  of  the  King,  see  page  370. 

32.  From  Idylls  of  the  King,  see  page  513. 

33.  From  Idylls  of  the  King,  see  page  521 

34.  From  Idylls  of  the- King,  see  page  522. 

35.  From  The  Defence  of  Lucknow,  see  page  559. 

36.  From  The  Human  Cry,  see  page  572. 

37.  From  The  Dead  Prophet,  see  page  603. 
38:  From  Hands  All  Round,  see  page  606. 

39.  From  Locksley  Hall  Sixty  Years  After,  see  page  615. 

40.  From  Crossing  the  Bar,  see  page  873. 

41.  From  Ode  on  the  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  see  page  268. 

42.  From  The  Princess,  see  page  189. 

43.  From  Locksley  Hall,  see  page  110. 

44.  From  Sea  Dreams,  see  page  301. 

45.  From  The  Ancient  Sage,  see  page  587. 

46.  From  The  Ancient  Sage,  see  page  587. 

47.  From  The  Ancient  Sage,  see  page  588. 

48.  From  The  Ancient  Sage,  see  page  589. 

49.  From  Love  Thou  Thy  Land,  With  Love  Far-Brought,  see  page  72. 

50.  From  Locksley  Hall,  see  page  110. 

51.  From  Hands  All  Round,  see  page  606. 

52.  From  Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall,  see  page  323. 

CHAPTER  XXXI 

Taken  from  "Letters,  Lectures  and  Addresses  of  Charles  Edward  Garman,  A 
Memorial  Volume,"  published  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Copyright  1909  by  Eliza 
Miner  Garman. 

1.  From  pages  8-9,  see  Introduction. 

2.  From  pages  9-10,  see  Introduction. 

3.  From  page  25,  see  Introduction. 

4.  From  pages  59-60,  see  Letter  to  Pres.  Hall. 

5.  From  page  60,  see  Letter  to  Pres.  Hall. 

6.  From  pages  60-61,  see  Letter  to  Pres.  Hall. 

7.  From  pages  62-63,  see  Letter  to  Pres.  Hall. 

8.  From  pages  66-67,  see  Letter  to  Pres.  Hall. 

9.  From  page  69,  see  Letter  to  Pres.  Hall. 

10.  From  page  69,  see  Letter  to  Pres.  Hall. 

11.  From  page  70,  see  Letter  to  Pres.  Hall. 

12.  From  page  71,  see  Letter  to  Pres.  Hall. 

13.  From  page  72,  from  The  Line  of  Cleavage. 
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14.  From  pages  72-73,  from  The  Line  of  Cleavage. 

15.  From  page  74,  from  The  Line  of  Cleavage. 

16.  From  pages  74-75,  from  The  Line  of  Cleavage. 

17.  From  pages  75-76,  from  The  Line  of  Cleavage. 

18.  From  page  78,  from  The  Line  of  Cleavage. 

19.  From  page  78,  from  The  Line  of  Cleavage. 

20.  From  page  79,  from  The  Line  of  Cleavage. 

21.  From  pages  82-83,  from  The  Line  of  Cleavage. 

22.  From  pages  86-87,  from  The  Line  of  Cleavage. 

23.  From  pages  93-94,  from  The  Aims  and  Divisions  of  the  Course. 

24.  From  page  96,  from  The  Aims  and  Divisions  of  the  Course. 

25.  From  page  99,  from  The  Aims  and  Divisions  of  the  Course. 

26.  From  page  102,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

27.  From  page  103,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

28.  From  page  103,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

29.  From  page  104,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

30.  From  pages  104-105,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

31.  From  page  106,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

32.  From  page  107,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

33.  From  page  108,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

34.  From  page  110,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

35.  From  pages  110-111,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

36.  From  pages  111-112,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

37.  From  pages  112-113,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

38.  From  page  114,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

39.  From  page  115,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

40.  From  page  115,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

41.  From  page  116,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

42.  From  page  116,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

43.  From  page  119,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

44.  From  page  120,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

45.  From  page  121,  from  Ultimate  Problems. 

46.  From  pages  209-210,  from  What  is  Implied  in  Communicating  with  Friends. 

47.  From  pages  221-222,  from  What  is  Implied  in  Communicating  with  Friends. 

48.  From  pages  222-224,  from  What  is  Implied  in  Communicating  with  Friends. 

49.  From  pages  228-229,  from  Science  and  Thesim. 

50.  From  page  229,  from  Science  and  Theism. 

51.  From  pages  230-231,  from  Science  and  Theism. 

52.  From  page  237,  from  Science  and  Theism. 

53.  From  pages  237-238,  from  Science  and  Theism. 

54.  From  page  238,  from  Science  and  Theism. 

55.  From  page  242,  from  Science  and  Theism. 

56.  From  pages  247-248",  from  Dependence;  The  Universe  and  God. 

57.  From  page  258,  from  Dependence;  The  Universe  and  God. 

58.  From  pages  260-261,  from  The  Will  and  The  Sentiments. 

59.  From  page  289,  from  Pleasure  or  Righteousness. 

60.  From  pages  297-298,  from  Pleasure  or  Righteousness. 

61.  From  page  300,  from  Expediency  as  a  Working  Principle. 

62.  From  pages  301-302,  from  Expediency  as  a  Working  Principle. 

63.  From  page  312,  from  Expediency  as  a  Working  Principle. 

64.  From  page  312,  from  Expediency  as  a  Working  Principle. 

65.  From  page  441,  from  In  Memory  of  President  Seelye. 

66.  From  page  429,  from  Philosophy  in  The  Pulpit. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

From:  "Hymns  of  Callimachus  with  the  Hymn  of  Kleanthes  in  English  verse." 
Arthur  S.  Way,  translator.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  Copyright  1934. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII 

Taken  from  a  volume  of  "Augustine's  Confessions"  edited  by  William  G.  T.  Shedd ; 
John  Wiley  Company,  New  York.  Entered  according  to  the  act  of  Congress,  1860,  by  War- 
ren F.  Draper,  in  the  Clerk's  Office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 

1.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  I,  Section  1,  page  1, 

2.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  I,  Section  1,  pages  1,  2. 

3.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  II,  Section  2,  page  2. 

4.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  II,  Section  2,  pages  2,  3. 

5.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  III,  Section  3,  page  3. 

6.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  III,  Section  3,  page  3. 

7.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  IV,  Section  4,  pages  3,  4. 

8.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  V,  Section  5,  pages  4,  5. 

9.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  V,  Section  6,  page  5. 

10.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  VI,  Sections  7,  8,  9,  10,  pages  6,  7,  8,  9. 

11.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  VII,  Section  12,  pages  10,  11. 

12.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  VIII,  Section  13,  pages  11,  12. 

13.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  XVII,  Section  27,  page  23. 

14.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  XVIII,  Section  28,  page  24. 

15.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  XVIII,  Section  31,  page  27. 

16.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  V,  Sections  10,  11,  pages  35,  36. 

17.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  VI,  Sections  13,  14,  pages  37,  38. 

18.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  VII,  Section  15,  pages  39,  40. 

19.  From  Book  II,  Chapter  X,  Section  18,  page  41. 

20.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  VII,  Sections  12,  13,  pages  52-54. 

21.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  VIII,  Section  15,  page  55. 

22.  From  Book  III,  Chapter  XI,  Section  19,  page  60. 

23.  From  Book  IV,  Chapter  X,  Section  15,  pages  75,  76. 

24.  From  Book  IV,  Chapter  XI,  Section  16,  pages  76,  77. 

25.  From  Book  IV,  Chapter  XI,  Section  17,  page  77. 

26.  From  Book  IV,  Chapter  XII,  Section  18,  pages  77,  78. 

27.  From  Book  IV,  Chapter  XV,  Sections  24,  25,  26,  pages  83,  84. 

28.  From  Book  IV,  Chapter  XV,  Sections  26,  27,  pages  84,  85. 

29.  From  Book  IV,  Chapter  XVI,  Section  31,  page  88. 

30.  From  Book  V,  Chapter  I,  Section  1,  pages  89,  90. 

31.  From  Book  V,  Chapter  II,  Section  2,  pages  90,  91. 

32.  From  Book  V,  Chapter  III,  Sections  3,  4,  pages  91-93. 

33.  From  Book  V,  Chapter  IV,  Section  7,  pages  94,  95. 

34.  From  Book  VI,  Chapter  I,  Section  1,  page. 115. 

35.  From  Book  VI,  Chapter  XVI,  Section  26,  page  143. 

36.  From  Book  VII,  Chapter  X,  Section  16,  pages  162,  163. 

37.  From  Book  VII,  Chapter  XI,  Section  17,  pages  163,  164. 

38.  From  Book  VII,  Chapter  XII,  Section  18,  pages  164,  165. 

39.  From  Book  VII,  Chapter  XIII,  Section  19,  pages  165,  166. 

40.  From  Book  VII,  Chapter  XIV,  Section  20,  page  166. 

41.  From  Book  VII,  Chapter  XV,  Section  21,  pages  166,  167. 
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42.  From  Book  VII,  Chapter  XVI,  Section  22,  page  167. 

43.  From  Book  VII,  Chapter  XVII,  Section  23,  pages  167-169. 

44.  From  Book  VII,  Chapter  XXI,  Section  27,  page  175. 

45.  From  Book  VIII,  Chapter  III,  Sections  6,  7,  pages  182,  183. 

46.  From  Book  VIII,  Chapters  III,  IV,  Sections  7,  8,  9,  pages  183,  184. 

47.  From  Book  VIII,  Chapter  IV,  Section  9,  pages  184-186. 

48.  From  Book  VIII,  Chapter  V,  Section  11,  page  188. 

49.  From  Book  I,  Chapter  XV,  Section  24,  page  20. 

50.  From  Book  IV,  Chapter  IX,  Section  14,  page  75. 

51.  From  Book  VIII,  Chapters  VIII,  IX,  Sections  19,  20,  21,  pages  194-197. 

52.  From  Book  IX,  Chapter  I,  Section  1,  page  206. 

53.  From  Book  X,  Chapter  XXIX,  Section  40,  page  274. 

54.  From  Book  X,  Chapter  XXIX,. Section  40,  page  275. 

55.  From  Book  X,  Chapter  VI,. Sections  8,  9,  10,  pages  247-249. 

56.  From  Book  X,  Chapters  XXVII,  XXVIII,  Sections  38,  39,  page  273. 
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